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SHORT STORIES. 


The two stories which comprise this month’s budget deal with a nerve-trying adventure with 
a snake and a remarkable sporting experience. 


THE COPPERHEAD’S REVENGE. 


Top By HuGH McNEAL, AND SET DOWN BY Mrs. Cora WILSON STEWART, SUPERINTENDENT 
or County ScHoors, MOREHEAD, KENTUCKY. 


AM a night-operator on the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railway, which 
tuns through the Commonwealths 
} of Virginia and Kentucky. When 

the order came for me to leave my 
post at Mount Sterling and take the place of 
the night-operator at Aden I received it with 
dismay, for there is no other spot along the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway so lonely and so 
desolate. The scenery is wild and picturesque. 
Huge overhanging rocks stud the tops of the 
cliffs, which extend along both sides of the 
railroad, and these cliffs contain many unex- 
plored caves. 

To a young man, however, the beauty of such 
scenes does not appeal so strongly as the 
possibilities which they afford 
for sport. At least, the sport- 
ing inclination immediately 
seized me, and I found a 
congenial companion in Roy 
Mayberry, a champion shot 
and noted sportsman of that 
section. 

On the third afternoon 
after my arrival at Aden, Roy 
and myself started out hunt- 
ing among the cliffs and hills. 
Our quarry included  any- 
thing alive which came with- 
in our range. We pushed 
our way through matted ferns 
and squeezed into” dark 
caverns, walking for many 
miles without any reward 
save a few frogs which 
dangled at our belts. 

At length, as we started 


huge copperhead snake crawling lazily out, 
doubtless to drink from the mountain spring 
which gushed forth a few steps below. Before 
it could assume a hostile attitude I fired, and 
after a few turns and wriggles it lay dead. 

The day was drawing near its close, so, 
dragging the snake by its tail, we wended our 
way back to the station. Finding the day- 
operator out, by way of a practical joke we 
coiled the dead reptile on the telegraph instru- 
ment, and watched, with much amusement, his 
affrighted jiook and actions on his return. 
When the hour arrived for me to go on duty 
I carried the reptile out of the office and threw 
it into the weeds by the side of the railway track. 

While night-operators are not allowed to 
sleep on duty, I frequently 
snatched a few moments 
between calls; and_ being 
tired after my long tramp I 
fell asleep that night and 
remembered nothing after 
No. 99 passed at one o'clock 
until I heard the chief dis- 
patcher at Asbland calling 
me at three. Half awake, I 
leaned over and was starting 
to put my hands upon the 
keys to answer the call, when 
some terrible live — thing 
sprang upon me, striking me 
in the breast and leaving a 
keen, sickening, stinging pain 
which seemed to penetrate 
my body through and 
through. Now fully aroused, 
I jumped back and _ tried 
to overturn the chair in 


through another of the many 
narrow caverns in which the 


country abounds, we met a 
Vol. xxiv. 1. 


Mr. Hugh McNeal, 
Chesapeake and O*io Railway. 
From a Photograph, 


night - operator on the 


which I was sitting, for, to 
my horror, I saw before me 
a, hugé copperhead coiling 
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for another attack. I had time to note nothing 
more until the snake, moving with lightning 
rapidity, struck its poisonous fangs into my 
arm and again into my forehead. Then [ 
gave a mighty lurch and fell backwards in my 
chair, overturning the table, in- 
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gallon jug of whisky there he broke the seal 
and poured practically the entire contents down 
my throat. I lost consciousness just before he 
did this, and when I regained my senses I was 
in bed in my own home at Kilgore. I later 

learned that Patrick Flynn un- 


strument, snake, and all. 

Just at that moment. train 
No. 84 came puffing in and 
stopped for orders. I had 
always been fond of Conductor 
Patrick Flynn, but never did his 
gruff Irish voice sound so good 
to me as it did that moment 
when he called :— 

“ Halloa, McNeal !” 

“Oh, heavens, Pat, I am 
dying!” I moaned out. “ Break 
the door open and come in.” 

He threw his bulky form 
against it with all his might ; 
the hinges creaked and the 
door gave way. 


doubtedly saved my life. After 
pouring the whisky down my 
throat to counteract the poison, 
he ran his train back to Ashland 
and secured two of the best 
physicians to come to my relief. 

The timely arrival of the 
conductor, coupled with ‘the 
fact that a remedy for snake- 
bite happened to be at hand, 
was the lucky coincidence 
which saved me from death 
at the fangs of that revengeful 
copperhead. There is practi- 
cally no doubt that the snake 
had trailed its dead mate for 
miles through cliffs and caves, 
over hills and along winding 


“What on earth is the 
matter?” he inquired. 5 
“Copperhead! I’m bitten Patrick, Elynn. 


—dying!” I gasped, pointing 
to the snake, which, having 
exhausted the poison in its deadly fangs, was 
now crawling towards the window. 

Without a word Flynn rushed into the express 
office, an adjoining room, and finding a half- 


conductor on Engine 
No. 84, Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 


From a Photograph. 


paths, to wreak vengeance on her 
destroyer. I had often heard 
that this particular species of 
snake will follow its mate, dead 
or alive, for long distances, and even months 
afterwards will seek out and destroy the slayer ; 
but I always considered it a myth until my own 
terrible experience verified the statement. 


A CAKE-WALK WITH A PANTHER. 


By C. Howe, oF THE BENGAL PROVINCIAL CiviL SERVICE. 


Cuota NaGpur is one of the most healthy 
and charming districts in the Province of Bengal, 
and its head-quarters, Hazaribagh, is a pretty 
little town containing about eighty-five European 
inhabitants all told. The rail-head, however, 
is over forty miles away, and man-eating 
tigers have given the district a bad name, so 
that, though visited occasionally by European 
sportsmen, the ordinary traveller or tourist 
systematically fights shy of it. 

One morning, towards the end of the rainy 
season, a man burst into my bungalow with his 
hair on end and his eyeballs starting out of 
their sockets, and breathlessly informed one of 
the servants that a tiger had killed a man in the 
heart of our charming township. Now, such an 
occurrence had not taken place for the past five 
years at least, and the town-folk were simply 
dying of sheer ennui in consequence. Accord 
ingly, on the news being communicated to me, 
I hurried off with my gun, and an orderly *~ 
attendance, in the direction indicated by the 


affrighted man. I found two local shikarees 
already at the scene of the “kill,” and we pro- 
ceeded in company. On the patch of jungle 
where the beast was supposed to have taken 
cover being pointed out, I dispatched my orderly 
to the bazaar, to bring the “town-crier” to help 
drive the brute out of his retreat. The “town- 
crier,” I must explain, is an important though 
humble personage, employed by Government to 
convey its orders to the illiterate peasant class, 
which he does by means of a big drum and 
much shouting. With this functionary arrived 
half the population of the bazaar, all vastly 
excited and armed with six-foot bamboos. 
Some other sahibs putting in an appearance 
with guns, we took up our appointed positions, 
whilst the crowd posted themselves round the 
jungle where the supposed tiger was in hiding. 
At a given signal the army of beaters com- 
menced howling—as only an Indian crowd can 
—to the accompaniment of the ‘“ town-crier’s” 
drum. But “Stripes "( wasyproof| against such 
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ruses, though I can confidently aver that, had I 
been in his position, I would have run miles to 
be rid of that indescribable din. 

After a time, however, some pariahs, or Indian 
village dogs, joined in the hunt, and one, more 
venturesome than the rest, must have approached 
too close to the lurking brute, for he never 
returned to tell the tale. Immediately after 
this particular dog ceased its barking, and 
without any further warning whatsoever, a huge 
something flashed across my sight and alighted 
on a miserable Indian servant—out with his 
master to watch the progress of the hunt—not 
more than ten feet from me. For the fraction 
of a second we white men were held spellbound, 
and then, realizing that the brute we were after 
—a huge panther, as it turned out—had sprung 
on a man, we simultaneously levelled our rifles. 
Some of us thought it too risky to fire for fear 
that the man, and not the brute, might be hit, 
but my friend Newton, who had turned out 
with a lady’s Winchester rifle, promptly pulled 
trigger, whereupon the brute sprang away from 
his victim and made for us. Most of us, need- 
less to say, rapidly made way for him, as was 
only his due, and tried to put sundry tree-trunks 
between ourselves and him—feeling very sorry 
for ourselves meanwhile! Seeing this, and 
being bewildered by the vigorous “tom-toming ” 
and shouting of our gallant beaters, Master 
“Spots” directed his attention to one of the 
crowd who, in his efforts to get into a place 
of safety, had become separated from his 
companions. 

The hunt now took on the nature of an item 
on a circus programme. The poor wretch whom 
the panther had singled out for his unwelcome 
attentions was almost paralyzed with fright. His 
only weapon was an open umbrella, with which, 
just before the beast appeared, he was sheltering 
himself from the fierce rays of the summer sun. 
‘This he now had the presence of mind to place 
in front of his body as a barrier between himself 
and the panther. The latter appeared to be 
utterly nonplussed at the strange apparition 
which suddenly appeared before him in place 
of the man he expected to see, and was ob- 
viously at a loss as to what part of it to direct 
his attentions to first. He tried to tour round 
and inspect it, but the strange weapon met him 
at every turn—the terror-stricken owner rolling 
it round and meanwhile performing a cake-walk 
that would have excited the admiration and envy 
of a Southern “coon.” Each time the infuriated 
animal advanced the man would retreat, with 
the open umbrella held rigidly in front of him. 
On this the panther would retire a step or two, 
and the native, seeing this, would try to press 
his advantage as far as possible, by advancing 
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the same distance. The brute would then 
crouch back on to its hind legs, as if to spring 
at its enemy, but the latter would twirl his 
umbrella round at lightning speed and retreat 
gracefully, on which the panther would advance 
once more. 

The grotesque spectacle fascinated us; we 
were all too busy watching to think of shooting. 
After this cake-walk had been indulged in for at 
least a minute, however, I gained control over 
my bewildered senses. I accordingly dropped 
on one knee to get a steady shot, and tried my 
best to hit the animal without injuring the man. 
I succeeded in ding so, but the only effect on 
“Spots” was to prompt him to postpone his “act” 
to a more suitable occasion and to make for 
cover once more, which he did at his best pace. 
We hurriedly followed, some of the sportsmen 
keeping up a fusillade to make “Spots” confine 
his attention to escaping, and divert it from the 
crowd, which was stampeding wildly in all 
directions. 

We pursued our quarry to his new retreat, 
and surrounded the place with fresh «ind 
more heroic beaters in the shape of police- 
constables armed with their best riot-quelling 
“Jathies,” or Indian shillelaghs. But despite 
their demoniacal yells and the exertions of 
the town drummer, “Spots” refused to budge. 
Now it happened that among our beaters was a 
Ahansama, or Indian chef, armed with a garden 
rake, who was standing in front of M. Paysant, 
one of our party. With this implement the 
native commenced beating the adjacent jungle, 
muttering fearful imprecations the while against 
the whole feline tribe, and against our panther 
in particular. In the midst of his oaths the 
beast he was addressing suddenly leapt upon 
him. The poor fellow went hurtling to the 
ground, leaving his monumental turban in the 
jaws of the indignant Mr. “Spots.” Evidently 
thinking he had decapitated the wretched 
Ahansama, the panther made for the next man 
in his line of flight, who happened to be 
Paysant. He, fortunately, was on the alert, 
and, as the brute sprang at him, levelled his 
gun and fired. The bullet entered the brute’s 
throat, and he fell to the ground stone-dead 
right at Paysant’s feet. We hastened forward to 
prevent the crowd from plucking out the brute’s 
whiskers—for among the natives these are con- 
sidered to be a sure and safe remedy for certain 
diseases ; then, placing some of the constables’ 
“Jathies” under the carcass, we carried it in 
triumphant, if disorderly, procession to the 
Aachart, or district court. Here Paysant put in 
a claim for the Government reward for killing a 
man-eating panther. 

I must)add ‘thats the two Indians on whom 
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“The poor fellow went hurtling to the ground, leaving his monumental turban in the jaws of-the indignant Mr. ‘ Spots.’ 
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the brute had sprung dur- 
ing the course of the hunt 
plucked up sufficient 
courage—as soon as they 
heard he had been shot— 
to spit fair in his face, and 
they have survived to 
boast of their miraculous 
escape and dauntless 
deeds on that occasion to 
crowds of their less fortu- 
nate brothers. There is 
also a rumour current in 
the local bazaar that the 
poor wretch who was sup- 
posed to have been killed 
by the “tiger” (he was 
unconscious from the 
serious mauling he had 
received) “came to life” 
as soon as his relatives 
whispered in his ear that 
his slayer was no more. 
It is said, moreover, that 
none of his people or 
fellow - villagers will ever 
run counter to his wishes 
(within certain limits) in 
the future. For has not ] 


the spirit of the dead ‘this pnoto. was taken immediately after the panther was shot~ The European shown in the 
panther entered into his picture is the Paysant of the story, and the man seated to his right is one of the Indians upon 


d whom the panther sprang during the hunt 
body? And will he not 


fall back on this nature, if hard put to it, when shikaree and the Indian who took such a promi- 
opposed by any mere man ?* nent part in the day’s proceedings, we repaired 
A photo. having been taken of the successful homewards to narrate to those who had not 


= joined in the hunt the story of the Indian’s 


superstitious belief is actitally prevalent among some of the es ka : ds : 
less-civilized tribes in the district of Chota Nagpur fascinating cake-walk with a panther. 


Facsimile of a statement signed by two eye-witnesses of the events described. 


a py 
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By Mrs. HERBERT VIVIAN. 


High up on the hills above the fashionable resort of Marienbad is a fantastic-looking building, which, 

though usually known as the Hotel Rubezahl, well deserves the title at the head of this article. 

It is dedicated to the presiding genius of the fairies, elves and hobgoblins peer out of the attic windows, 

and in its wooded grounds children and their elders will find Red Riding Hood, Cinderella, and 
all the old familiar friends of nursery days. 


eg) HERE is no doubt that, so far as 
the edification and amusement of 
small people are concerned, the folk 
of this country are hopelessly behind- 
hand. We have absolutely no in- 
ventive genius. Hayen’t we adopted the 
German’s Christmas-tree and the Slav’s Easter 
egg? Really, almost the only thing we 
Aave originated is the Christmas plum-pudding ; 
and many a mother wishes that it had never 
been dreamed of. I believe all true fairy tales 
come from Germany, and we unromantic people 
only get them second-hand, or borrow them. 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales have their mystic, 
fanciful legends, but few of us altogether 
believe them, for kelpies and pixies never 
seem to us real flesh-and-blood people like 
Cinderella or Red Riding Hood. By 
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Germany, I don’t mean just that northern tract 
of country over which the Emperor William 
rules, but all the German - speaking lands in 
Europe. 

Now Red Riding Hood and Cinderella are 
household gods, and Hans Andersen and Grimm 
are better known than Rudyard Kipling, but there 
is another mysterious gentleman who seems to 
be strangely ignored over here, though he is 
adored by every nursery mite in the realms of 
Kaisers Wilhelm and Franz Josef. This is the 
great Riibezahl, called by his chronicler “ Mighty 
Lord of the Giant Mountains.” The iesen- 


gebirge, or Giant Mountains, lie in Southern 


Germany, dividing Silesia from Bohemia, and 
are most beautiful hills, covered with dark 
mysterious pines and streaked by lovely brooks 
and whirling waterfalls, 


The famous watering-place of Marienbad, near which the “ © Faicy -Tale Castle’ is-situated. 
From a Photo, by J. Langhans. 
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Here, among the remote valleys and in rocky 
caverns of the cliffs, Riibezahl plays his pranks, 
sometimes doing wondrous deeds, such as 
delivering gay princes and lovely princesses from 
the power of magicians, at other times con- 
descending to help poor peasants and humble 
village maidens in their want and _ distress. 
He is a very real figure to the small pig-tailed 
Gretchen. She loves to hear of his jokes, and 
greets with rapture his great hooded figure when 
papa goes to drink bock and mamma coffee on 
the top of the hill above Marienbad. 

Marienbad is a place of special interest to 
English people, for King Edward has now 
deserted Homburg, where for so many years he 


did his summer cure, and every August sees him 
installed in the Church Square at Marienbad 
and prepared to follow out the somewhat severe 
régime of the place. Twenty years ago this 
famous watering-place was scarcely known to 
English people, although it is nearly a century 
since it was visited by so great a man as Goethe. 
The springs are owned by the Abbey of Tepl, a 
large monastery some miles away, and the good 
brothers evidently did not understand the art of 
advertisement, for the place remained practically 
unknown outside German-speaking countries 
until recent times. But doctors began to find 
out how useful its waters were to the man who 
loved his dinner, and to the lady whose figure 
had lost its lines, and nowadays it has become 
the Mecca of the fat. 


Of course, Marienbad 
Vol. xxiv.—2. 


is not given over 


_ covered wagonettes. 


. “Hansel,” etc. 
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entirely to the obese. It is high up in the 
Bohemian mountains, two thousand feet above 
sea-level, so that the climate is peculiarly 
healthy. Many come for the air cure and for 
the benefit of the children, who love roaming 
about the pine forests and exploring the ever- 
fascinating hills and valleys. To them the 
Fairy-Tale Café is a perpetual joy and 
wonder. 

As you steam towards the station at Marien- 
bad you see a great white building standing all 
alone on a hill-top. Every year when I arrive 
I crane my neck out of the window of the train 
to catch sight of Café Riibezahl, looking like a 
palace out of a Nesbit fairy tale. As it is an 
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hotel as well as a café, many people take their 
children up there to spend the summer. King 
Edward is constantly to be seen lunching or 
dining at Riibezahl’s with parties of friends, and 
he and many others come on from the golf-links 
in the afternoon, after play, to listen to the 
Vienna band and drink coffee. 

The road to Riibezahl is somewhat steep, and 
for lazy people there is a service of big linen- 
These are called after 
heroes and heroines of fairy lore and have great 
labels plastered on their sides—“ Cinderella,” 
Fat and resigned-looking horses 
drag loads of stout Germans and excited, happy 
children at a snail’s pace up the wide forest 
roads right up to Riibezahl’s front door on the 
open plateau. It is rather amusing to watch the 
care with which the wagonettes are packed, for 
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One of the wagonettes which take people up to the 


From a Photograph. 


the numbers on either side vary greatly accord- 
ing to the size of the passengers. Sometimes, 
when they are particularly fine specimens, it is a 
very tight fit, but fat people are generally philo- 
sophic and do not mind being squeezed a bit. 
But all sensible people and _ inquiring 
youngsters go up on foot, for it would be 
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scandalous to miss one of 
the great surprises of the 
place—the fairy-tale groups 
in the wood half-way up. We 
leave the forest road on the 
left and plunge into a steep 
winding path all amongst 
the pine trees, with little 
benches every here and 
there. . Presently, on the 
tight, we catch sight of a 
family party in the wood. 
It is Brer Fox come back 
from the chase and sur- 
rounded by his relations. 
He is in full sporting attire, 
green Tyrolese hat, eagle’s 
feather, and all. Young 
Master Fox sits beside him, 
listening eagerly to his 
description of the day’s 
events, and Mother Fox, in 
a wonderful nightcap and 
with Baby Fox clinging to 
her skirts, brings her lord and master a savoury 
dish. In the branches above, suspended by his 
ten toes, hangs a fat young bunny-rabbit, one of 
Brer Fox’s innocent victims. 

A little farther on we meet Red Riding Hood 
in all her best clothes and with the most tempting- 
looking basket, out of which peeps a bottle of 
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wine. She is being accosted by the oily, smooth- 
tongued wolf. She parleys with him, but does 
not seem altogether convinced by his ingratiating 
manner. Red Riding Hood’s figure is very 
well done and is really quite life-like. It is made 
of a kind of metal, which is afterwards painted. 

The finest and certainly the most popular of 
the groups is that of Hansel and Gretel. Perhaps 
that is because of the vague memorics of con- 
“fectioners’ shops that it arouses in young minds. 


Snowdrop and the seven dwarfs. 


(PAotograph. 


Here we see the little house, plastered all over 
with tempting cakes, toffee, and every sort of good 
thing to eat within easy reach of tiny fingers. 
Hansel and Gretel have just arrived there and 
both are feasting royally. Hansel has pulled off 
a beautiful brown heart, all made of gingerbread 
and bright pink sugar, and has sat down on the 
bench under the window prepared to enjoy it. 
But suddenly the wicked old witch, all teeth, 
tangled grey hair, gleaming eyes, and big mob 
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cap, pops her head out of the window and 
strikes terror into their poor little hearts. The 
grouping of the figures is very charming ; the 
trees grow so prettily, and the rocks around and 
rising ground behind make a delightful little 
picture. 

Schneewittchen is a very favourite heroine in 
this part of the world, and a little farther in the 
wood we find her surrounded by her seven 
dwarf protectors. Schneewittchen is the same 
young person as Snowdrop, whom we read about 
in Grimms tales. She was a king’s daughter, 
but, alas! for her, the queen, her wicked step- 
mother, hated her because of her beauty. ‘This 
lady, who was very good-looking herself, 
possessed a magical looking-glass, which she 
consulted thus each 

_ day :— 
Tell me, glass, tell me true, 

Of all the ladies in the land, 
Who is fairest, tell me who? 

When one day the glass 
confessed to her that 
Snowdrop was growing 
really better-looking than 
herself, she was furious, | 
and turned the girl adrift 
into the wide wood, so 
that she might be _ 
devoured by wild beasts. 
‘The lions and _ tigers 
roared all around her, E 
but they would not touch 
a hair of her head. Snow- 
drop passed through all 
sorts of perils, but came 
at last towards dusk to 
the little cottage where 
the seven dwarfs lived. 
Here she found seven 
little plates, seven little 
glasses, seven little loaves, 
and seven little beds. 
She ate a tiny scrap of 
each loaf, drank a drop 
of wine from each glass, 
and finally went to sleep | 
in a little bed. 

Presently the masters 

came | | 


of the cottage 
back, gnomes who spent 
their lives seeking for 


gold in the mountains. _ 
They lighted their seven | 

lamps and put all sorts of | | 
questions to each other: | 

“Who has been eating | | 
off my plate?” “Who _ 
has been drinking from 
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Aschenbrodl, the German Cinderella. 


my glass?” and the like, till they saw Snowdrop 
asleep in the corner. They were so kind to 
her that she stayed with them, and here we see 
her being made a great fuss of and treated as a 
queen by the funny little men. Naturally, the 
bad queen did her utmost to make away with 
Snowdrop for ever so long, but in spite of her 
wicked wiles the dwarfs managed to thwart her, 
and Snowdrop grew up and became a prince’s 
bride, as all fairy-tale damsels must. 
Aschenbrédl is the German Cinderella, but 
instead of having a fairy godmother as she has 
in England, here she is befriended by beautiful 
white doves. Like our Cinderella, she had to 
sleep in the ashes and do all the hard work of 
the house to satisfy the spite of her cruel sisters. 
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When the king gave a feast to find a wife for 
his son, the two bad sisters would not. let 
Aschenbrodl go, and put every sort of obstacle 
in her way. But the two white doves, the cloud 
of turtle-doves, and all the little birds under 
heaven helped her in her troubles, and brought 
her the most lovely frocks to wear. She went 
to the feast like a dream princess, and the 
prince fell at once at her tiny feet in their 


Fron: oto. A near view of the Hotel Rubezahl, the “ Fairy-Tale Castle." 


golden slippers. They danced together all 
night and she lost her golden shoes, just as 
she did in, England ; but the prince traced her 
by her little feet, and they rode away on his 
great white horse and lived happily for ever and 
ever. 

Dwarfs are very popular at Café Riibezahl, 
and we see them in the wood reading, 
meditating, or sometimes pointing the way 
with big banners to travellers. Presently we 
emerge from the wood and find ourselves on a 
big plateau overlooking the town, which lies in 
a hollow hundreds of feet below. Here we see 
a great fantastic-looking building. The walls are 
dazzlingly white, the balconies and woodwork 
are eccentric in shape and painted a brilliant 
blue, and the place is roofed with vivid scarlet 
tiles. There are queer little attic windows, out 
of which here and there a hobgoblin pops his 
head to talk to a friend at a window close by. 
On a tall chimney-stack a big stork is building 
its nest, and many other such surprises await 
the observant child. ‘liny dwarfs crouch beneath 
the terrace in the shade of big shrubs, and others 
disport themselves by the side of little pools ; 


while you may see big brown stags browsing in 
the fields below. 

A huge statue of the presiding genius of the 
place, Riibezahl, stands on the terrace. His 
beard is long and white, his cloaked and hooded 
figure reminds one of Father Christmas, his 
brawny arms are bare, and he wields a great big 
club. Around his figure are dozens of little 
white tables with bright red cloths and tall red 
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wicker beehive chairs, which keep off sun and 
wind. A gay Vienna band plays continually, 
and children and country folk come in crowds 
to see the wonders of the place. Pretty, smiling 
girls, dressed in the costume of the country, wait 
on you and bring you coffee and rolls. There 
is a charming corner of the terrace where you 
find a collection of wickerwork chairs, and where 
you can sit and enjoy lovely views of Marienbad 
and the hills of the Egerland. 

Many are the tales told by villagers and 
foresters of the Giant Mountains of the doings 
of Riibezahl. You may buy plates and cups 
ornamented by his picture, or pipes carved 
by village craftsmen with his rough, shaggy 
head, not unlike the Emperor Barbarossa. His 
fascination lies partly in his strange contradictory 
character. He is kind and proud, but sometimes 
chivalrous and sometimes rude. One day he is 
the kindest of friends, another day he is cold 
and distant. They say that he was once 
crossed in love, and for many years he 
broke off all connection with the world of 
mortals and lived far away in the heart of the 
earth, brooding over his wrongs and sorrowing 
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for the lovely lady who could not be content 
to share his lot. 

It happened thus. Princess Emma, the 
beautiful daughter of the Duke of Silesia, whose 
castle stood not far from the violet valley where 
Ribezahl’s subterranean castle lay, came out to 
gather flowers with all her ladies. Riibezahl, 
hidden behind a tangle of trees, watched the 
girls, but especially Emma, with whom he fell 
madly in love. He knew that it was very 
unlikely that she would come of her own free 
will to live with him in the castle under the 
earth, so he determined, with wiles and enchant- 
ments, to lure her 
away. 

The next time 
the princess and 
her damsels _ re- 
turned to gather 
violets they found 
the valley strangely 
altered. Wonderful 
unknown flowers 
grew everywhere. 
Bright creepers 
threw their long 
tendrils over the 
trees and rocks, 
magnificent fruits 
hung from the 
trees, and the 
stream flowed into 
a huge marble 
basin. The prin- 
cess was enrap- 
tured at the 
change, and especi- 
ally delighted with 
the fountain. 
While her com 
panions wandered 
off to pluck the 
fruit and the 
flowers a strange 
longing drew her 
to the waterside. 
At last she slipped 
off her shoes and 
stepped into the 
water. But scarcely 
had her feet touched the silver sand than 
suddenly it gave way beneath her, and with 
a cry she disappeared. 

When she came to herself she found herself 
in a magnificent room, lying on a bed hung with 
silk, She sprang to her feet and fled through an 
endless suite of state rooms, where she did not 
see a single human being — Out into a gorgeous 
garden she wandered, till at last in a rose walk 
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The huge statue of Rubezahl outside the hotel 
From a Photograph. 
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she came upon a handsome youth dressed 
in splendid raiment. He greeted her with 
respect, and begged her to look upon the place 
as her own. 

Here she lived for a time in a pomp and 
magnificence greater far than that of her father’s 
Court. She was served by unseen hands, the 
costliest wines and foods covered the tables, 
and in her room hung rows of gorgeous 
garments sewn with gold and precious stones. 
But to be always alone wearied the princess, 
and she longed for her merry comrades. 
Sometimes she met the lord of the castle in 
the garden. One 
day she begged 
him to show 
her the way to 
her home, as she 
missed her 
maidens. =“ The 
road is too far for 
you,” he said, 
“but if you wish 
for your friends, 
you can easily 
bring them here. 
‘Take this basket 
of radishes and 
touch each one 
with a wand, call- 
ing the names of 
your friends, and 
they will come to 
you.” As Riibe- 
zahl said, so. it 
happened, and the 
girls appeared one 
by one. Emma 
was overjoyed to 
see then, and a 
happy time began 
in the castle under 
the valley. 

But one day she 
woke to find her 
playmates all turn- 
ing into old and 
withered women. 
She fled to find 
the genius of the 
mountain, and reproached him bitterly. 

“Your companions were fashioned out of 
radishes,” he said, ‘and they have only the life 
of a radish, Wait till I fetch you some more, 
and then you shall see them young and lively 

n. 

When he came to hunt for radishes, how- 
ever, there was not one to be found in the 
garden. So Rubezahl caused a field to be sown 
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with radishes, and bid the servants light bon- 
fires all round, so that they might grow quickly. 
He begged the princess to try and be content 
with his society in the meantime, and they would 
walk together sometimes in the rose garden. But 
at last he could not control his feelings any 
longer and flung himself at Emma’s feet, begging 
her to accept him and all his possessions and 
immeasurable treasure. 

The princess had no desire to spend her life 
underground in the company of a magician. 
Besides, she loved her home and the Prince of 
Ratibor, to whom she was betrothed. But she 
dared not show her reluctance, and she flattered 
and cajoled her admirer, begging him ‘to wait till 
the radishes had grown. Meanwhile she caught 
a jackdaw in the garden and took the clever 
bird to her chamber, where she soon taught it 
to talk like a man. She told it to fly to the 
Prince of Ratibor and say :— 

“Your Emma is a captive in the dominions 
of the lord of the mountains. Fly to her rescue 
with your fleetest horse.” 

The jackdaw flew away over hill and dale, and 
found the prince, to whom he told his message. 
The prince at once hurried to tell Emma’s 
father and mother and to find his betrothed. 

Presently the radishes grew large enough to 
be gathered, and Riibezahl came to the princess 
for his answer. 

“Not so fast, oh mighty prince,” she said, 
smiling. ‘“ Before I promise I want you to 


fulfil a little wish of mine. Go into the field 
and count all the radishes. Do not make a 
mistake, for I desire to know how numerous my 
Court will be.” 

Directly Riibezahl had gone the princess with 
the wand quickly turned a radish into a saddled 
and bridled horse, swung herself on his back, 
and rode off the same way as the jackdaw had 
taken. Her suitor counted the radishes with the 
greatest diligence, and when at last he had com- 
pleted his task he hurried to the princess. But, 
though he sought her in the gardens and in the 
rose alleys, he could find her nowhere, and 
finally he realized that he had been tricked. 
Full of wrath, he threw off his disguise 
as a mortal, grew instantly into an immense 
giant, and hastened to the top of a high hill to 
find out where Emma had fled to. From there 
he saw her in the distance, galloping by the side 
of the prince, and he knew that before long she 
would be out of his dominions. So he seized 
great boulders, which he threw after them, and 
caused thunders and lightnings to pursue them 
on their way. But, in spite of all his endeavours, 
Emma and her prince reached the frontier, and 
once off Riibezahl’s lands they came safely to 
her father’s castle. 

When the princess told her friends how she 
had made the giant count radishes (in German, 
Riiben saklen) they laughed very much, and 
ever since then the lord of the mountains has 
been known by the name of Riibezahl. 
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SOME REMINISCENCES OF THE JOHANNESBURG MOUNTED POLICE. 


By Mrs. Frep MaturRIn. 


Mrs. Maturin, as readers who have enjoyed her former contributions are aware, has resided for 


some considerable time in South Africa. 


In this series she deals in her usual entertaining fashion 


with the varied adventures which fell to the lot of the members of the Johannesburg Mounted Police 
in the stormy years following the war—adventures amusing, curious, and often wildly exciting. 


IlIl.—THE CATTLE -STEALING MYSTERY. 


BOUT two years ago the troubles on 

the Rand were at their height. No 
outlying farmer felt safe a single 
night from possible murderous 
attacks by hordes of Chinese 
escaped from the mines; and the strikers were 
bringing terror to every home, blowing up this 
and that one with dynamite because some 
wretched miner, with a wife and family to feed, 
insisted on going down to work. Highway 
robbery was an every-night affair, and bank 
robberies and murders occurred in broad day- 
light. In the midst of all this turmoil and 
danger, the farmers and police of that part of 
the Transvaal which surrounds the mines found 
a fresh trouble to face—an epidemic of cattle- 
stealing. 

Valuable oxen would be spirited away in the 
dead of night, Heaven only knew where, and no 
trace of the thieves was to be found. 

The strange part of it was that, although every 
farmer in South Africa has his cattle carefully 
marked with his own particular brand, yet no 
signs of the vanished beasts could be discovered 
by the puzzled police. 

Search-parties of troopers were sent out from 
the district of Germiston, round which place 
most of the cases were occurring, but entirely 
without result. 

The inspector was fairly mystified. He picked 
his smartest men, who patrolled all the roads 
and veldt paths, along which they hoped any 
night to meet the missing cattle being stealthily 
led away across the border. But no such thing 
happened. 

Troopers were spread all over the district in 
this way ; yet still these valuable cattle went on 
vanishing —apparently into thin air! 

Cattle were often met, of course, and the 
troopers would dismount and carefully examine 
them for the tell-tale brands of which they had 
the description; but the missing oxen were 
never met anywhere. 

Where did they go to? 


more and more mysterious. 
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The matter became 


At last, so serious did the robberies become, 
the cutest members of the C.I.D. (Criminal 
Investigation Department) were stationed for 
hours on end at such points as led into the 
towns, dorps, railway stations, farms, markets, 
stables, Kaffir locations, and slaughter-houses, 
where, if the stolen cattle were to be of any use 
to anyone, they would in the end be certain to 
be brought. But it was all in vain; there was 
still no sign of the stolen animals. 

And all the time the cattle thefts went 
on at intervals and the farmers were in an 
uproar. It seemed as if some magic were at 
work. 

The inspector in charge of the case was driven 
nearly frantic. He and his men had not even 
succeeded as yet in finding what became of the 
stolen cattle; and that was only half the trouble. 
When that was discovered the thieves had to 
be found, and, what was more, would probably 
have to be caught almost red-handed. 

“The thing has got to end,” said the 
worried inspector to his men. “Find out 
first where the cattle go to. And find out 
quickly.” 

Lovelace, who had been engaged on the case 
and had given it many hours of thought during 
long and solitary patrols, nodded gravely. “I 
believe,” he said, “that, whoever the villains 
are, they are killing the cattle in some lonely 
place and then selling the meat.” 

“Why do you think that ?” said the inspector, 
looking up. “It has, of course, struck me, but 
surely there’d be some signs ?” 

“They must have some good system of 
advance, flank, and rear guards to warn them 
of our approach,” returned Lovelace. “ ‘The 
other night I was round Van X——’s farm, and 
suddenly saw a Kaffir scooting into the darkness. 
Then I thought I heard a soft whistling signal 
of some sort given. I galloped off after the 
nigger, but it was all open veldt and a pitchy- 
dark night, and I never found him. But 1 
believe that but for my proximity Van X—— 
would have lost an ox that night.” 
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“Well, we can’t patrol every farm in the 
Transvaal for ’em,” said the inspector, testily. 
“These farmers are so confoundedly lazy. If 
they sit up one night and nothing happens, they 
throw up the sponge, and then abuse the police 
for not being just there when the next ox dis- 
appears. We'd want a force six times as big to 
police the Transvaal properly these times, what 
with Chinese, dynamiters, and other beauties.” 

Lovelace nodded sympathetically. 

“T wish I could solve the mystery,” he said. 


“He galloped off towards the little moving cloud." 


“There was another case last night. My patrol 
is out that way this morning ; I'll have eyes in 
the back of my head and see if I can’t drop on 
something.” 

And he did, with the result that he was finally 
able to let a gleam of daylight upon the problem 
at last! 

Riding along close to a farm where a prize ox 
had been stolen the night previous, he suddenly 
drew up his horse and sat gazing intently across 
the wide veldt around him. 

Something like a small dark cloud, which 
moved restlessly, hung over a spot upon the 
open veldt about three miles away. 


Putting spurs to his horse he galloped off 
towards the little moving cloud, leaving the 
wagon-track far behind him, and making for a 
‘lonely spot entirely off the beaten path. 

“T thought so,” was his next utterance. 

_ As he drew near he saw that the air was dark 
with eagles, hawks, and other birds of prey, 
which hovered about and occasionally swooped 
down into a deep donga near, at the bottom of 
which lay rocks and stones. Under a large 
rock, carefully rolled over it, but not sufficiently 


to conceal it entirely, lay—hurrah !—the hide 
and horns of the missing ox, recognizable at once 
by its tell-tale brand. 


The mystery was so far solved! These ever- 


; recurring cattle thefts were the work of men 


(probably one gang) who stole them to slaughter 
them for meat. 

The whole plan was clear to Lovelace now. 
Having under cover of night approached the 
farm decided upon in perfect safety, thanks to 
rear, advance, and flank guards, the villains led 
the animal away to where their wagon or 
cart awaited them—some lonely part of the 
veldt, far off the track of travellers and patrols— 
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and would then doubtless slaughter it and skin 
it, thus getting mid of all tell-tale marks, next 
they cut it up, placed it in their wagon, and 
then returned calmly to wherever they disposed 
of it. 

Should they run straight into the police after 
this, even with their wagon full of freshly-killed 
meat, there was ao evidence against them of any 
kind. A few hes explained everything, and it 
must be remembered that it 1s for the police to 
prove a man guilty, not for a suspect to prove 
himself innocent. 

Lovelace, of course, was very pleased at what 
he had discovered, and hied himself back to 
Germiston to report progress at once. 

* Good,” said the inspector‘ Now we have 
to find out where they sell the meat.’ 

“They have probably started a butcher’s 
store somewhere along the reef,” suggested a 
C.D. man. ‘What butchers’ stores have 
been opened since these cattle thefts began?” 

A very little investigation gave the authorities 
a complete list of these establishments, and now 
every butcher’s shop, whether newly-established 
or not, and every Kaffir eating-house, was care- 
fully but secretly watched by police and C.1.D. 
men in mufti. 

hese places are often run by Russian Jews, 
and in many cases are hotbeds of illicit traffic 
in l-doing of all kinds, especially liquor-selling 
to the Kaftirs and opium selling to the Chinese 
—two serious crimes on the Rand, severely 
punishable by law. 

After a few days the troopers and detectives 
engaged on the case weeded out the people 
who were obviously innocent, thus narrowing 
the circle down somewhat. 

“T think Z——’s store looks fishy,” said a 
detective to Lovelace one day. ‘Their meat is 
very fresh, and they are in a great hurry to sell 
at almost any price.” 

**Do they leave home at night?” 

“Not to my knowledge. ‘They seem rather 
quiet, and the meat arrives quite openly in the 
morning. But that may be bluff.” 

“Of course; but what say you to this? You 
know Messrs. Horman, Buchell, and Fisher, 
who've got several new butcher-stores dotted 
about round here? Started some six months 
ago?” 

“Yes ; they seem highly respectable.” 

“Well,” said Lovelace, “I’ve got my eye on 
them especially. There’s something queer about 
them. ‘Their meat always arrives before day- 
light, they nearly always bring it in themselves, 
and it’s always nearly warm—V've felt it— 
newly skinned if ever meat was! However, 
we'll wait a bit and see. I'm off to watch their 
chief store ayain to-night.” 
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‘Trooper Lovelace was out all that night, 
and returned at daylight with the satisfactory 
information that at about 1o p.m. Messrs. 
Horman, Buchell, and Fisher had gone to 
Johannesburg by train (this was, as later trans- 
pired, a blind), and had returned before day- 
light with their wagon loaded with meat, 
obviously freshly killed. 

‘This, of course, might easily be a perfectly 
innocent procedure, for many quite honest 
butchers took wagons to distances to fetch 
meat ; but in view of various inquiries, and the 
all-important news arriving soon after that 
yet another ox had been stolen from Farmer 
S——'s farm that same night, it certainly 
looked queer. 

The cattle-stealers, however, now went easy 
for a week or ten days. They were evidently 
on their guard, for no fresh thefts occurred, 
and Messrs. Horman and Co., particularly, led 
apparently blameless lives, retiring to their 
slumbers at almost child-like hours. Lovelace 
really began to wonder whether he had not 
grossly misjudged the poor fellows. 

Their store, however, continued to be closely 
watched by troopers in mufti, and at four 
o'clock one morning ‘Trooper Lovelace arrived 
at the barracks, after a whole night of it, and 
made an official report of how he had spent his 
time. 

About 9 a.m. the inspector arrived, and, 
seeing the report, sent for Lovelace and desired 
him to give details. 

Lovelace thereupon described how, about 
2a.m., a trolly drawn by a team of mules had 
pulled up at Horman and Co.’s store. It was 
accompanied by the three partners themselves, 
Horman, Buchell, and Fisher, and from the 
wagon these three had unloaded a quantity of 
fresh meat—a complete ox cut up into portions 
and minus only the head. 

“Fresh killed 2” asked the inspector, to whom 
these stock thefts were becoming the cause of 
many a sleepless night. 

“Fresh killed, [ll swear, sir.” 

“Well?” said the inspector, looking up at 
Lovelace. “Well?” 

“Well, sir,” replied Lovelace, I waited till 


the fellows had gone into the shop, and 
then——” 

“Stop! You were watching from eight p.m. 
onwards. Didn’t you see them leave, and follow 


them as you were told?” 

“They didn’t leave any time to-night, sir. 
They must have sent the wagon on somewhere 
some days ago to disarm suspicion.” 

“Well? Go on.” 

“When they'd unloaded the meat and gone 
into the store and to bed. and all the lights were 
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out I approached their yard. Of course, they 
never dreamt anyone was near. I’d tied my 
horse up at a distance, and had stood in a bit of 
inky shadow for two solid hours, watching. I 
had this foot-rule with me, and when I was sure 
everyone was sound asleep I measured the gauge 
of the trolly-wheels and then the breadth of 
the iron tyre. Here are the measurements to 
a T.” 

And Lovelace laid down a paper. 

“Good,” said the inspector, quietly; and 
that was high praise. ‘You did it in the nick 
of time. About midnight last night, two hours 
before you watched that trolly and mules come 
up to the shop, axofher ox was stolen—this time 
from Van W—— V—-~’s, at Natal Spruit. It 
all seems to fit in fairly well. Now saddle up 
and be off with G—— and H—— (two members 
of the Criminal Investigation Department) and 
see what you can find in the way of wheel- 
marks near the kraal the ox was taken from. If 
you find those, and they fit your measurements, 
we shall almost have got them.” 

And the inspector rose from his chair and 
rubbed his hands. Dayhght seemed near, and 
the party of three set forth for Natal Spruit in 
the highest spirits. 

Arrived at the Spruit they rode up to the 
kraal from which the ox had been stolen. 
Farmer Van W. V—— met them, and was 
loud in his curses at these ever-recurring rob- 
beries. He wanted to know, of course, what 
use the police were at all. 

Lovelace and the two detectives scanned the 
ground very carefully for wheel-marks ; but the 
rogues had been too clever for them, and not 
one was to be found. 

“Tied ’em up in flannel, perhaps,” said 
Detective H——. “That’s been done before 
now.” 

Suddenly Lovelace looked away at the distant 
sky-line, and thought he saw black specks 
circling against the blue. 

“Lend me your field-glasses,” said he to 
H—, and, taking them, he adjusted them to 
his eyes. 

“Hurrah!” he cried, still gazing through 
them. 

“What is it?” asked the others. 

“ Assvoegels!” said Lovelace; and G—— 
and H—— cheered. “Off we go!” they 
shouted. 

Into their saddles and away across the 
boundless plain they galloped to where the 
African assvoegels (eagles) hovered in numbers 
over the branded skin and head of the stolen 
ox, lying, this time, boldly out on the open 
veldt. The villains, as usually happens, were 
getting over-confident. 


“Here are my wheel-marks,” shouted Lovelace, 
flinging himself off his horse. ‘Good! Good! 
And mules have been here, too! Give me that 
foot-rule, please. Ah, yes—just so,” and he 
knelt and measured, and murmured and mut- 


tered. Finally, consulting a note-book, he 
looked up and cried joyfully, ‘Boys, the 
measurements correspond! We'll have ’em 


yet!” 

The Germiston police now concentrated all 
their attention upon the store of Messrs. Horman, 
Buchell, and Fisher, butchers, and also upon 
those cute gentlemen themselves. 

Whether the trio knew they were being 
shadowed or not at this period of the pro- 
ceedings I do not know, but they gave no sign 
of it, and their innocence and guilelessness were 
touching. Also their extreme honesty, for after 
one entire night spent by Lovelace, Sobersides, 
and two more in shadowing them around the 
veldt, over an area of twelve miles, the party of 
innocents doubled back on their ground, and, 
returning to Germiston, drew up their wagon 
and mules at the charge office of the police- 
station to hand in a filthy old pipe—‘“ found on 
the veldt, sir.” 

Lovelace, anxious to see what their game was, 
sauntered into the charge office with a dressing- 
gown slipped over his uniform and his feet and 
head bare, as if he had just bundled out of bed 
The wily ones almost winked at him, they looked 
so ultra-innocent, as they further inquired “ when 
they could claim the pipe.” 

The sergeant took it (he had, of course, to 
formally enter it up) and replied, tersely, ‘“‘ Month 
from now.” With that the trio departed in the 
full odour of sanctity. 

“ Confounded cheek !” growled the sergeant ; 
and Lovelace, who was dog-tired, and had been 
out of bed for nearly the whole night for 
nothing, yawned as he went off. ‘ The laugh 
will be on our side soon,” he muttered. 

Three weeks passed by and only one fresh 
theft of cattle occurred, this time from a new 
farm. At last a night arrived when there was 
no moon, and there left the barracks a little 
band of men whose hearts beat high with hope. 
“From information received,” they had learned 
that the three innocent butchers were preparing 
their wagon and mules for a fresh night 
journey of some kind. The mules had been fed 
and watered carefully, the wagon got ready ; 
and Mr. Fisher had been seen to step out and 
look up at the sky several times and remark 
that it would be ‘a nice dark night.” 

The three gentlemen were next seen fortifying 
themselves for a night out of bed by a square 
meal washed down with spints; and the 
detective watching them_had_ further—through 
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“They further inquired ‘when they could claim the pipe.’ 


the windows—beheld revolvers being examined 
and loaded, and grim jokes apparently exchanged 
about them. 

By this time the much-harassed police were 
feverishly anxious to drop on the thieves. They 
were now sure that these three men, and no 
others, were the cattle-stealers. But it would 
be necessary to catch them in the act, if 
possible, and this was likely to prove very 
difficult, for it was probable that the trio, 
when too closely watched, — occasionally 
employed Kaffirs to do the job for them, 
remaining innocently themselves in sight of the 
police. 

The carefully-prepared police map afterwards 


produced in court showed the locality of the 
cattle thefts and enabled the judge to follow 
the case intelligently. The numerous farms 
marked (“So and so’s ox killed here”) indicated 
the scenes of Horman, Buchell, and Fisher’s 
midnight operations for months on end. The 
map also showed the route which the police 
pursued upon that memorable night, the 
wagon, with its three occupants, being just far 
enough in front for them to be able to keep it 
in sight. 

The police had laid their plans as carefully 
as the three gentlemen had done. The three 
gentlemen ahead, as later transpired, knew 
perfectly well that-the police were behind them, 
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and, what was better, the police cz that they 
Anew, and, meaning that they should know, had 
let themselves be seen purposely. 

As they passed a point on the map marked 
“Rietfontein Station” three troopers (Lovelace 
being one) rode abreast about three hundred 
yards behind the wagon, and when it got too 
dark to be seen two detectives and two natives 
walked by their side. 

Quietly this party spread out, and, after a 


time, giving the rear and flank guards (which,* 


as usual, surrounded 
berth, they disappeared into 
altogether, 

The rear guard—two Kaffirs, who to all 
appearances were stray pedestrians and had 
nothing whatever to do with that innocent- 
looking wagon ahead—soon let Messrs. Horman, 
Buchell, and Fisher know that the police had 
vanished for the time being. 

“What's their game?” said Fisher, uneasily. 

“Can't tell,” said Buchell ; “but we must go 
very carefully. It may not have been us they 
were watching after all. They’d never have let 
us see them if it was. A Mounted Police fellow 
came into the store this morning while you 
were out. He seemed quite friendly, and asked 
me if I had seen any liquor-selling going on 
round about where we are now, as they were 
after a suspected case. So it mayn’t be us at 
all.” 

“Humph! 
Halfpenny.” 

“Yes, baas. P’lice gone quite, I thinks.” 

“Never mind what you think! Keep your 
ears open and your mouth shut.” 

The wagon now went quietly on in the dark- 
ness, the trio inside straining their ears to catch 
the slightest sound. Suddenly Sixpence-Half- 
penny drew up with a violent jerk and muttered 
something. 

The men all looked out quickly. 

Near a small tin general store on the open 
veldt three dark forms were seen standing in 
conversation. 

A lantern, held by one of the party, showed 
that they consisted of a white man and two 
Kaffirs, and it was quite plain that the white 
man was selling the two Kaffirs whisky —a 
criminal offence on the Rand. 

“That’s the fellow the police are after!” 
whispered Fisher ; “I’m sure of it.” 

“Hush! What's that? Listen!” 

All three sat and listened. The next minute 
Horman said :— 

“It’s horses’ hoofs 

“Mounted Police!” gasped Buchell. 

A moment later up dashed three troopers. 
Taking no notice whatever of the wagon, beyond 


the wagon) a wide 
the darkness 


Drive a /¢#/e faster, Sixpence- 


shouting, ‘‘ Make way there,” they made straight 
for the little tin store. Secing them riding up 
the liquor-seller made a mad rush for the interior 
of the house, hoping, no doubt, to escape by 
a back door. A second white man was seen 
inside, hurriedly dragging him in. 

One mounted trooper dashed round to the 
back of the store; the others flung themselves 
off their horses and sprang after the liquor- 
seller. ‘There was an exciting scrimmage and 
much shouting and yelling; then the police 
dragged the white man out. By the light of a 
lantern held up against his face Messrs. Horman 
and Co. beheld his lineaments clearly, and, with 
a deep sigh of satisfaction, saw him handcuffed, 
in company with one of the niggers he had been 
caught selling liquor to. The second nigger, 
apparently, had got safely away. 

Messrs. Horman and Co. replaced their 
revolvers, which they had drawn in case of 
accidents, and thankfully told the Kaffir to drive 
on again. 

“T thought it was all U P,” said one to 
another, “ but it’s not us this time. ‘hat white 
fellow won’t sell liquor again for some years, 
poor beggar.” 

The Mounted Police, having handcuffed their 
prey, were now seen disappearing into the night 
towards Germiston, taking absolutely no notice 
of the wagon or its occupants, and Messrs. 
Horman and Co. again gave deep sighs of relief 
at the welcome sight, and forthwith proceeded 
on their way towards Van der Heever’s farm, 
miles off yet, which is marked up at the right- 
hand corner of the map. 

Van der Heever had fine cattle. The raiders 
had long had an eye upon his stock, and had 
been trying for weeks to reach his kraal by 
night, and to filch, kill, and skin one of his 
fattest. oxen, arriving home before daylight 
should appear. But the police had been 
round and about them, as they very well knew, 
and they were birds far too old to be easily 
caught. 

Now, however, all was plain sailing at last! 

Taking that pipe so honestly to the charge 
office had doubtless convinced the poor stupids 
of police of their really honourable natures, and 
the seizure of the liquor-seller almost at their 
wagon-wheels proved finally and conclusively 
that the officers were not after them at all that 
night, but had had other fish to fry. Having 
landed the said fish, they were now already 
miles away with it, travelling in the Germiston 
direction. 

So the wagon went blithely on, and the rascals 
inside smiled triumphantly, totting up how much 
money Van der Heever’s fattest ox would bring 
them on the morrow. 
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They reached Van der Heever’s farm about All three were promptly arrested and “run 
2 am. All was as quiet and dark as the in,” with quite a clear case to help them 
grave. along. 

Arriving at a spot on the veldt convenient for The trio are now stopping in a place where 


the killing of the doomed ox, they got out of the —_ they are being looked after quite well, and their 
wagon, and, leaving guards 
in charge of it and the 
mules, the three of them 
set off on foot for Van 
der Heever’s farm, making 
for where his oxen were 
penned for the night. 

Usually they were so 
much on the alert that 
they sent men ahead of 
them to give a signal 
should the police come in 
sight, while other men fol- 
lowed behind for the same 
purpose, making their 
nefarious practices almost 
impossible of detection. 

But to-night they knew 
they were safe, for the 
police were miles away 
with their liquor - selling 
prisoners. 

Arrived at the kraal 
they lassoed their ox round 
the horns, and, leading it 
along, made for the spot 
where the wagon awaited 
them, and where the 
slaughter of the poor beast 
was to take place. They 
even lit their pipes, they 
felt so safe, and the red 
sparks shone faintly in the 
darkness. 

“We've done ’em nicely 
again,” said Fisher, who 
was leading the ox, and 
they all three laughed 
hugely at the joke of it. 
So it happened, therefore, 
that Fisher was quite sur- 
prised when he suddenly 
found himself — looking 
down the barrel of a revolver, behind which night excursions have come to an abrupt stop. 
smiled the face of the white man whom he had As to the pipe they found, it is not likely to be 
seen chased and arrested that night for selling claimed by any of the party for a good five 
liquor to a Kaffir! years from now. 


“Fisher was quite surprised when he suddenly found himself looking down the barrel 
of a revolver.” 


(To be concluded.) 


In the Far North- West. 


By E, CrawsHay WILLIAMS. 


In this entertaining narrative the author deals with an extended journey along the coast-line of British 


Columbia and the regions of the great North-West. 


His experiences were shared by his wife, who, he 


says, ‘‘not only patiently and successfully coped with the difficulties incidental to travel amid 
unfamiliar conditions, but showed endurance and courage in circumstances of considerable danger.” 


—§) HE following days were spent in 
long tramps through virgin forest in 
search of deer. The first and second 
days we returned empty-handed, so 
~ on the last day we went off in a new 

My wife and I lost the others in the 


direction. 
bush, and laboriously climbed a densely-wooded 
hill. On the top there was one of the most 


perfect sylvan glades I have ever seen. Great 
trees rose from mossy turf, dappled with sunshine 
and shadow. As I looked on this beautiful scene 
I suddenly became aware of a deer quietly stand- 
ing with its back to me about a hundred and 
fifty yards away. At the same moment my wife 
saw it also, and tried, silently, to let me know. 
I fired a shot, and in an instant the deer leapt 
wildly away down the hill and out of sight. My 
wife came running up. “I don’t think I missed 
him,” I said, “ but I am afraid he has got away.” 
We ran quickly up to the point where the deer 
disappeared ; there were no signs of him. I 
looked sorrowfully about, but it 
seemed like looking for a needle 
in a haystack — and, what is 
more, for a live needle. Still, 
I walked a little way to the 
right, knowing that a deer will 
often turn sharply when it is 
once out of sight. Fifty yards 
away, lying as if asleep under 
a rock, was the deer — dead. 
We yelled for the others, and 
our devoted friend, the police- 
officer, eventually turned up and 
helped me carry the body home. 
That night we had venison. 

The next day we returned 
to Prince Rupert, and I am 
thankful to say that our 
voyage was an unchequered 
one. But the skipper an- 
nounced his intention of 
never crossing to Porcher 
Island again—in the after- 
noon, 


Our last trip from Prince Rupert was made in 
more luxurious fashion than either of the others. 
By the kindness of a friend we were offered a 
trip up the Skeena River to Hazleton, thus 
following, up to this point, the route of what 
will be the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway. At 
the time we were there the railway was not, of 
course, in existence. Construction camps, how- 
ever, were dotted along the sides of the river, 
and in places the grading was already well under 
way. 

It is this last section of the railway which 
presents the greatest engineering difficulties, as 
well as the finest scenic attractions. The 
Skeena River — perhaps the most dangerous 
navigable stream in the world—winds its way 
down through great rock-canyons, behind which 
rise snow-capped mountains, leaving occasionally 
no ground along which a line can be run. 
Sometimes there are low flats covered with a 
kind of jungle growth, and sometimes thin strips 


The steamer in which the Author and his 
wife navigated the Skeena River. 


From a Photograph. 
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of grassy land ; 
but often the 
cliffs come down 
sheer into the 
water, and here 
there were seen 
from the steamer 
the tiny figures 
of men_ boring 
and blasting 
away the track 
of the railroad 
clear into the 
solid rock. The 
scenery is, in- 
deed, sublime ; 
finer, I think, 
than that which 
is to be met with 
along the Fraser 
River. The 
swiftly - flowing 
mass of turbulent 
water, the great 
black precipices and mighty forests crowned 
with glistening snow-peaks, form a panorama of 
grandeur difficult to describe. 

There are other sights, however, besides 
natural ones. I have mentioned that the 
Skeena River is a dangerous one to navigate, 
and the consequence is that wrecks are strewn 
along its banks. Few boats negotiate the river 
at all, and these have to be of a special kind— 
flat-bottomed stern-wheelers, powerful enough to 
make headway against the swift currents, and 
yet light enough to ride over the many shallows. 
Sometimes, I believe, it has happened that every 
boat on the river has been wrecked during the 
year. In any case, the melancholy spectacle is 
to be witnessed of the wrecks of the Caledonia, 
the Pheasant, the Mount Royal, the North-West, 
and various others along the river shores. 

Wrecks may occur anywhere on the course, 
but the greatest source of danger in the journey 
is the rocky defile called Kitsalas Canyon, or 
the Great Canyon. Here the captain of our 
boat had the misfortune to lose his craft on his 
last journey up the river. Coming down through 
the canyon, she struck one of the sides, drifted 
across, and capsized, drowning five men. The 
others managed to scramble ashore from the 
boat; in any other case they must have been 
drowned, for there was no swimmer so powerful 
that he could live in the mill-race of water 
which pours through Kitsalas Canyon. 

It was splendid to see the hills and snow- 
peaks and forests, and it was wonderfully inter- 
esting thus to witness a great railway in the 


making. As we neared the shore by a con. 
Vol. xxiv.—4. 


From a) 


A railroad construction camp on the river bank. 
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struction camp, strong swarthy men, reminding 
one irresistibly that civilization is, after all, only 
skin deep, came out to see their fellow human 
creatures and to get their eagerly-desired mail 
with the “latest news”—only, perhaps, a few 
weeks old! Sometimes a man would be all 
alone, looking after one of the wood piles from 
which we periodically refreshed our store of 
fuel ; for coal is not obtainable here for this 
purpose at present. I asked one of these men 
what he did on the days when he had no work. 
“T go to bed and smoke and think,” he said ; 
“there’s nothing else to do, and I’m comfort- 
able there.” 

When we arrived at the Great Canyon the 
wind was high, and our captain would not under- 
take the passage until it had subsided ; so we 
waited an hour, and then, as the gale had abated, 
entered the mouth of the canyon. A fierce 
stream surged down, and we could scarcely 
make any way at all—at times, indeed, the 
steamer was absolutely stationary. At last we 
reached a rock half-way up, and there the nose 
of the boat was kept firmly pressed to the side 
until one of the indefatigable Indian boys who 
formed the crew jumped ashore and made a 
rope fast to a ring let into the rock. This 
was necessary because no steamer can stem 
the tide which here pours down, and 
consequently boats have to be warped up by 
a windlass. The rope looked very slender, and 
I confess I could not help speculating as to 
what would happen if it were to part. Even- 
tually came the critical movement when we had 
to cast off and turn the angle which the river 
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makes at the head 
of the canyon. This, 
however, was suc- 
cessfully done, and 
at last we boldly 
steamed into less 
troubled waters. 
Above the canyon 
we came into a new 
country. The 
scenery absolutely 
changed, the hills 
fell away and broad 
stretches of _ grass 


Another 
victim of the fierce currents 
of the river. 

From a Photograph. 


land opened out. Indian 
villages appeared on the 
bank, with giant totem 
poles in front of them, 
Occasionally would be 
seen what appeared to 
be a miniature village on 
the banks —tiny little 
houses grouped into 
streets, with gardens in 
front of them. ‘These 
were the Indian grave 
yards ; for the dead as 
well as the living have 
their habitations among 
these quaint folk. 

So we passed up, 
fighting rapids and 
placidly steaming along 
smooth reaches, where 
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An awkward corner 


The wreck of the '* Mount Royal." 
From a Photograph, 


only swirling mushroom- 
like masses of water, 
boiling to the surface, 
testified to the mighty 
force of the stream be- 
neath, until at length we 
reached the limit of our 
journey, Hazleton. Here 
we stopped for some 
hours, visited with our 
skipper’s wife — various 
friends in the tiny country 
town, and inspected at 
close quarters one of the 
Indian cities of the dead. 


IN THE FAR 


Although it was raining I managed to secure 
a photograph of the interior of one of these 
dwellings. When a man dies a little house is 
erected to his memory, and presumably as a 
dwelling-place for his spirit. In this hut are 
hung all his most precious possessions — his 
blanket, his war-scarf, his shirt, his coat, his 
washing things, his travelling-trunk, even his 
tooth - brush, if 
he should hap- 
pen to have one. 
Ladies, in addi- 
tion, have their 
hair cut off and 
hung up in a 
brown pigtail 
among their per- 
sonal belong- 
ings. Somehow 
it seems a pret- 
tier idea than 
our stereotyped 
tombstones and 
cold marble 
effigies. 

The journey 
up to Hazleton 
takes three or 
four days; the 
journey down 
can be accom- 
plished in one. 
This is some 
testimony to the 
strength of the 
current in the 
Skeena River. 
The ascent of 
the canyon is 
exciting, its 
descent is peril- 
ous. Frequently 
the captains of 
boats which 
negotiate the 
canyon—and » 
some will not 
negotiate it at all, while none can do so except 
at certain seasons—have recourse to letting 
themselves down through the canyon by means 
of ropes. This is a tedious process, and takes 
sometimes as much as seven hours. We effected 
the passage of the canyon in about four minutes. 
There was no timidity about our captain; he was 
the best skipper on the river, and probably as 
fine a fresh-water sailor as could be found. He 
had lost his last boat in precisely this passage, but 
this did not deter him from showing he could 
successfully and safely navigate it. It could be 


The interior of an Indian tomb. 
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done, he said, and he would do it. I defy any- 
one, however, in the position that we were in 
after we had arrived at the head of the canyon, 
not to feel something more than mefe casual 
interest in the proceedings which were to follow. 
Round the top bend of the canyon the water 
poured in an angry surge, while the great force 
of the current had piled up a tangled mass of 
tree - trunks at 
this point. 

The success of 
our passage 
depended on 
two or three 
things. First of 
all, we had to 
get accurately 
into position, 
with the bow of 
the boat point- 
ing directly into 
the narrow 
defile down 
which the waters 
rushed. Next, 
no sudden gust 
of wind must in- 
terfere with the 
delicate and 
difficult opera- 
tion of steering 
the craft among 
the violent 
eddies and cur- 
rents. Most 
important of all, 
our captain must 
judge with 
absolute — accu- 
racy every dis- 
tance and deflec- 
tion on our 
journey. We 
warped into our 
position at the 
head of the can- 
yon, and at last 
we let go. Without the slightest hesitation the 
boat was carried with a crash on to the rock at 
the head of the canyon, round which the current 
rushed so madly. There followed an exciting 
moment. If the stern of the boat had 
been swept round, we should have followed 
the J/ount Royal to her doom. Everyone 
ran to the side, which was grinding and 
rasping down the rock, and attempted more 
or less ineffectually to assist the captain to get 
the boat free. For a moment we hung thus, 
and then, very slowly, we got clear. There was 
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little time for reflection 
after this. The rocky 
sides of the canyon liter- 
ally flashed past ; corners 
were negotiated by what 
seems a miracle ; now we 
were going full speed 
ahead, now full speed 
astern; and after four 
of the most memorable 
minutes I have ever spent 
we dashed out into open 
water. 

After this there was 
little or no excitement in 
our journey. Off one of 
the construction camps 
we were delayed for a 
little by a boat which put 
out and made us stop to 
pick up something they 
were carrying. This 
“something” turned out 
to be a poor fellow whose 


The Seven Sisters Mountain on the Skeena 
From a Photograph. 


foot had been crushed in an accident on the 
railway work. There was no doctor nearer 
than Prince Rupert, and there we had to 
take him. Stoically he bore his suffering, 
although when he was lifted from the boat 
he left a little pool of blood behind, Verily, 
in this wild corner of the world a man has to 
be a man. 

So ended the last of our three little trips. 
It is by such experiences, and such alone, 


Looking backwards as the steamer rushed down the Great Canyon, 
From a Photograph. 


that anyone can gain a 
real knowledge of the 
land he is visiting, and 
for these glimpses into 
the life of the Far 
North-West I am_ indeed 
thankful to those who 
were so unexpectedly and 
unremittingly kind to us 
on our visit. 
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A curious combination—The top of this structure is used as 
a bandstand, while the lower part serves as a jail! 
From a Photograph, 
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I The Medicine Wagon. 


By Bart KENNEDY. 


Another of Mr. Kennedy's curious adventures while “broke” in California, showing how, from 
singing in grand opera, he descended to using his voice to aid the sale of quack medicines. 


FTER the last opera company 
with which I was connected broke 
id igs we UP I went to Sacramento to try my 
POv2N@) luck. I had thoughts of leaving the 

7 operatic stage for good and all. The 
managers did not seem eager for my services, 
and it looked as if I should have to go back to 
the doing of hard manual toil so that 1 could 
eat. And pessimism was upon me. 

Dear old Sacramento! It seemed to be a 
town given up to the worship of the god of rest, 
for nobody ever seemed to be doing anything. 
Even the policemen wore a calm, let-people- 
alone air. They were the most harmless-looking 
policemen I had ever seen in America. They 
were not like their New York brethren, who 
stalked vigorously along, looking earnestly for 
innocent people upon whom they could use 
their clubs. No; these Sacramento policemen 
looked to be of the best. They looked as if a 
burglar or highwayman might almost take them 
by the hand. Kindly fellows who received a 
hundred dollars a month for attending very 
strictly to their own business. 

I felt very happy in this Sacramento—or, 
rather, I should have felt very happy if I had 
had those two trifles that are somewhat necessary 
to man—food and a place to sleep in. I was 
hungry, but somehow hunger did -not seem to 
be altogether hunger under this bright and 
beautiful sun. And that night 1 would have to 
repose under the stars. But the stars were not 
the cold, hard stars of the North of Europe. 
They were soft and gentle and kindly. Yes, 


Sacramento seemed to me like a home. And I 
felt that something was sure to turn up. 

And turn up it did. Fate was kind, for I met 
a courteous stranger who invited me into a 
saloon to have a drink. He was a tall man, 
with a long moustache, long hair, and dark, 
piercing eyes. He looked, in fact, like a distant 
relation of Buffalo Bill. And when I explained 
my position to him, and told him what a great 
singer I was, he said that I “ought to take in 
the medicine wagon.” 

I looked puzzled. And then he explained. 
The “medicine wagon” was a vehicle whereon 
aman stood and sold medicines to a confiding 
public. The seller of the medicines was a man 
of practically hypnotic powers, who could do 
anything he liked with the crowd. But before 
you could eat your hare you had to catch it, and 
before the medicine-man could sell medicine to 
a crowd, the crowd had to be collected. And 
this was where I came in. I had to be one of a 
party who would discourse sweet music in the 
shape of quartettes and duets and solos, so as 
to attract the crowd upon whom the medicine- 
seller would eventually get in his fine hypnotic 
work. 

To come to the point, it turned out that this 
courteous stranger who stood me the drink was 
the seller of medicine, and he was looking for a 
baritone to take the place of a man who had 
left. And as I was a baritone who was out of 
an engagement, the meeting smacked of a dis- 
pensation of Providence. We had another 
drink, and then we went off to his house, which 
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was about a mile away. Sacramento, it seemed, 
was his home and abiding-place when he was 
not out selling all-curing medicines to confiding 
crowds. 

I must confess that it seemed to me some- 
what of a drop 

from what I felt to = 
be my proper posi- 
tion in opera to 
have to take this 
base and utilitarian 
engagement, I— 

I who should be 
playing first bari- | 
tone parts in grand 
opera! I mused | 
upon the fact as I 
went along. But 
I was comforted by 
the fact that this 
humble —_ engage- 
ment would at 
least provide me 
with food and 
lodgings, whilst my | 
dreams of operatic 
glory could bear 
no tangible fruit — 
at least for the 
present. 

Just before we got 
to the medicine- 
man’s abode he 
invited me again 
to have a refresher. 
And as we stood 
before the bar of 
the saloon he con- 
fided to me the 
fact that classical 


They cotton on best to opery music. I once 
had a tenor who was great. He had a voice 
that went through you like a locomotive whistle. 
He was great! But he was too fond of the 
rye.” And he looked at me with a piercing 
gaze. 

I felt that it was 
now my turn to 
say a word for my- 
self, and I began 
to tell him of the 
way that I could 
entrance an audi- 
| ence when I cut 

loose with my 
| voice. But the 
| hypnotic open-air 
medicine seller was 
n@t what you call 
a? good _ listener. 
He soon interrup- 
ted me by a further 
recital of his selling 
qualities. 

A “T was once in 
| Sonoma County, 
and I had the 
crowd that fixed 
that they took 
away my stock in 

| twenty — minutes, 
and when __ they 

| found out that I 
| had no more there 
was very nearly a 
riot. I guess I 
know how to fix 
vem. All I want 
is for you fellers 
to shout for the 


music of the high- 
est order was the 
best thing to 
attract the crowd. I felt more than comforted, 
for even though the engagement was but a lowly 
and humble one, I should still be able to indulge 
myself in art of the most distinguished calibre. 

“ All that I ask,” he said, as he poured him- 
self out four fingers of rye whisky, “is for the 
singers to attract the crowd. And then I can 
settle ’em, I guess.” 

I also poured out for myself a generous 
libation, and prepared myself to listen sympa- 
thetically to the hypnotic artiste. 

“TI could sell ’em anything, I guess,” he 
continued. ‘TI could sell ‘em haystacks when 
once I begin. All I want is the crowd And 
all I ask of you boys that sing is to get 'em. 
Give ’em the best slap-up music you've got. 


“Fate was kind, for I met a courteous stranger who invited me into 
a saloon to have a drink.” 


crowd. Give ’em 
opery music good 
an’ hot. That 
fetches ’em. An’ when they’re fetched I kin 
always fix ’em.” 

And we left the saloon and went to his house. 

It was a frame-house, such as are common in 
California. He took me into a large room 
which bore the evidence of his calling. Medi- 
cine bottles, literature concerning medicine, and 
pictures of himself in the act of handing out. 
medicine to admiring multitudes were all over 
the place ; and he showed me a picture of which 
he was very proud. It was an atrocity done in 
oils. He informed me that the artist was a 
vocalist who had been with him the year before. 
I was much impressed by the beauty of the 
atrocity, and I went on at length about its many 
merits. ‘The medicine-man was much pleased. 
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His wife came in as he was in the middle of 
another story concerning his prowess, and I was 
presented to her. She was some years older 
than he was, and her face was square and 
strong. 

Still, she wore a kindly, motherly expression. 

“The boys are sitting down to dinner,” she 
said, “‘and I guess you'd better come in and get 
something to eat.” And we went off to the 
dining-room, where I was introduced to my 
three fellow-artistes. 

“ We kin hear you sing after dinner,” said the 
medicine-man’s wife. And I felt it was just as 
well. My art would show up better when I was 
fully provisioned ! : 

It was a generous meal—roast meat, sweet 
potatoes, bread, Irish potatoes, and plenty of 
pumpkin pie. And there was also plenty of 
good red Californian wine. After I had tucked 
in I felt equal to any effort in the vocal line. 

To the strains of an American organ which 
one of my fellow-artistes played I warbled loudly 
Balfe’s “Why Do I Weep for Thee?” My 
song was well received by the medicine-seller, 
and the result was that I was engaged. I was 
to receive five dollars a week and my board. 

All the next day I rehearsed with my fellow- 
artistes. We got on very well together. All of 
us knew music, and there was no difficulty about 
getting into shape the pieces we were to sing. 
I rehearsed “The Moon Has Raised Her Lamp 
Above” with the tenor, a gentleman with a 
bulbous nose and a thin voice. He told me 
about the parts he had played in opera, and I 
was forced to the conclusion that his imagination 
concerning his talent was as vivid as my own. 
But he was a good sort, and so were the bass 
and the second tenor. The bass was named 
Muller. He was round and stout. The second 
tenor was a thin, unimpressive-looking young 
fellow, and perhaps he was really the best singer 
of the lot of us. He was afflicted, however, with 
modesty. 

Soon we were fully prepared with our vocal 
ammunition, ready to take the road with the 
medicine-man to try it on the unfortunate crowd. 

We started out gaily attired in full rig for our 
adventure. We—the artistes—wore a kind of 
uniform, the principal and chief item of which, 
it may be said, was a top-hat. We rode in glory 
upon the wagon, surrounded by boxes of medi- 
cine, and the hypnotic artiste occupied the box- 
seat beside the driver. A look of deep thought 
was on his face, and his hair waved in the breeze. 

Our first stand was a little town some twenty 
miles away from Sacramento. Here we pitched 
our tent, or, rather, unhitched our wagon. I 
asked the medicine-man why he stopped at so 
small a town, and from what he said I gathered 
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that the people of these little places were usually 
of a confiding nature. 

After a meal and a rest at the hotel, we 
opered fire upon the trustful citizens. We 
began with a quartette, and then I gave the 
Toreador’s song from “Carmen.” Next the 
tenor with the bulbous nose and the thin voice 
sang “M’ Appari” from “ Marta.” After that 
the round and stout bass gave a drinking song. 
And then there was another quartette, after 
which the second tenor obliged. 

By this time an audience had collected. And 
it was the queerest-looking audience you ever 
saw. ‘There were sun-burned men with big 
hats, women variously dressed, a few negrocs 
and Mexicans, and some Chinese. Though it 
was not a demonstrative audience, it was an 
attentive one. They did not applaud us. But, 
on the other hand, they did not throw carrots or 
eggs or other things that were calculated to 
lower our dignity as artistes. ound and round 
the medicine wagon they crowded. And sud- 
denly, at a signal from the hypnotic artiste, we 
stopped, and he let his eloquence loose upon 
them. 

It ran in a strain much like this: “ Feller- 
citizens,” he said, “I have brought with me from 
Yurrup the greatest singers that money could 
buy. For I know in this yere town yer like 
yer music slap-up. These yere singers beats 
creation, I guess.” Here the four of us made 
valorous attempts to blush. “But I don’t want 
ter talk all day about music. There is a better 
thing, feller-citizens, even than music. There is 
a more important thing, I guess, to mankind 
than the sweetest music that ever wobbled 
through the air. It is Health! What is life, 
feller-citizens, without health? What an awful 
thing it is to have that tired feeling when 
you get up early in the morning!” Some- 
one in the crowd gave a horse-laugh. “ Yes, 
laugh,” continued the orator. “ But the thing is 
not to have that tired feeling when you get up 
in the morning. The thing is to feel as frisky 
asacatamount. And I have something here,” 
and he picked up a bottle and pulled the wrap- 
ping of tissue paper from around it. “Look!” 
he cried.“ Look ! this is calculated to put life 
into yer. And all I ask for it is one dollar. 
One dollar—one, and one only! What is a 
dollar, feller-citizens, where life is concerned !” 

He went on for several minutes in the strain 
T have indicated. Then he stopped dead, and 
fixed one of his auditors with his magnetic eye. 
The auditor had a large hat, under which was 
set a large and solemn face. And slowly that 
man’s hand went down into his pocket and 
produced a large silver dollar. He advanced. 
handed the silver dollar to the medicine-man, 
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and the medicine-man gave him the bottle. 
There was silence whilst the transaction was 
passing. It was that most important thing of all 
—the first step. The auditor with the large and 
solemn face had taken the bait, and the rest of 


the audience fol- 
lowed. They came 
up and up with 
their round, bright 
silver dollars, and 
got in exchange 


all-curing, life- 
giving medicine. 
And the most 


curious thing about 
the whole business 
was the silence. 
The medicine-man 
seemed to have 
hypnotized — them. 
If I had not been a witness of the 
scene I could not have believed it. 

The next day we went on to the 
south to Stockton, a large town. Here 
we stayed for three days, but the per- 
formance was much the same. We, 
the artistes, attracted the crowd, and 
the medicine - man attracted their 
dollars. 

In Stockton he telegraphed to Sacra- 
mento for a fresh supply of the all-curing and 
the life-giving. And then, armed with our art, 
and the medicine, and the magnetism of the 
medicine-man, we worked on to the west to 
Sonora. And we worked down again to the 
south to Merced. 

Round and round we went from town to town 


“ He let his eloquence loose upon them.’ 


with our wagon, dispensing music and medicine 
—dispensing sweet sounds and health. And we 
worked ina circle, till at last we found ourselves 
back again in calm and easy Sacramento. Here 
I received, as the reward of my art, twenty 


dollars It was not much, of course, but I had 
had a good holiday, and the man of hypnotism 
—who had raked in all the shekels—gave us a 
farewell dinner, and kindly told us that if we 
were still around Sacramento in three months’ 
time he would again engage us to collect his 
crowds. 
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The author started out to travel overland from India to England, via Baghdad, on a motor- 

cycle, but was soon compelled to abandon the machine and continue his way on foot. He 

met with strange and manifold adventures, particularly in the Bedouin country, and these are 
here set down in entertaining fashion. 


AL FFTER leaving Rabboth Ammon, 
4 dQ) which is known as Wady es Seir, 
C \e a sharp climb brought me on to 
. | the Great Plateau of Arabia. The 
country hereabouts was most unin- 
teresting, with never a tree or even a shrub. 
The crops were being cut in places, and the 
picturesque costume of the workers was all that 
relieved the monotony of the view. 

Rabboth Ammon, a walled-in village of the 
usual Oriental type, was reached towards noon, 
and I made a halt here at a sort of grocer’s shop 
for supplies, but the only things he had for sale 
were some white sweets and dry dates—poor 
fare, but yielding a good meal if one is only 
hungry enough. My appearance did not excite 
much comment, as, since the construction of the 
new railways in Palestine, there have been a 
good many Italians and other Europeans tramp- 
ing about the country. The railway station lay 
some distance the other side of the town, and 
the road to it leads along a stream which rapidly 
dwindles as it enters the desert. -The station 
itself is well built and is of some extent, 
but the surroundings are most desolate. A 
word might here be said concerning the deserts 
of Arabia, which do not resemble the popular 
idea of a desert, but are, on the contrary, 
covered with short shrubs which the camels eat; 
in early spring a good many flowers are to be 


seen. 
Vol. xxiv.--5. 
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On inquiry from the station-master, who knew 
a little French, I learnt that a train would be 
going north next day; this was good news, for 
sometimes as much as four days pass without a 
train leaving. A few hours after my arrival 
a Turkish troop-train proceeding southwards 
arrived, containing a section of a field battery. 
‘The men were the most dirty, ill-kempt-looking 
lot of fellows imaginable; nevertheless, they 
seemed splendid material for real hard work. 
The train was apparently going to stop some 


-time, for the men proceeded to make themselves 


comfortable in the shanty which served as a 
waiting-room. ‘The officers were not much better 
groomed than the men; only one of them knew 
any French, and his was of the most limited 
description. He invariably started, “‘ Mantenong 
mong chtre,” and then thought long and deep 
for another word ; but he knew Arabic, and I 
had an Arabic hand-book, so in the end we 
managed to have quite a conversation. He 
offered me a drink, and when I accepted pro- 
duced an enormous jar labelled ‘“ Morton’s 
Persian Sherbet,” which proved very refreshing. 
Among the soldiers was one man I took 
to be a sergeant or corporal, who tried to start a 
conversation with me. He knew a few words of 
French, which he used very freely, completing 
his sentences with Arabic. I could not make 
head or tail of what he was driving at, and at 
length -held. up ‘my hands) im despair ; but he 
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seemed so keen to explain his meaning that I 
determined to have another try, so signed him 
to proceed. Whenever he came to a word I 
did not understand I stopped him, and hunted 
through my Arabic hand-book. At last it 
dawned upon me that he wanted me to join his 
battery as a soldier. Here was an astounding 
proposition which seemed endless in its possi- 
bilities—to go to the Yemen in the guise of a 
Turkish soldier and fight against the Arab 
insurgents! But then, I thought, if I was still 
alive at the finish, how would it end ; my money, 
probably, would have disappeared, and toextricate 
myself would be by no means an easy matter. 

The troop-train was not due to start till late 
in the evening, so I was left with an hour or 
two to decide on my plans. ‘The scene was a 
curious one—the station with its staring, ugly 
engine-shed, water-tower, and other buildings of 
the same type ; the troop-train drawn up on a 
siding, the horses in the trucks tossing their 
heads, stamping and neighing; the guns, with 
their muzzles pointed up to the sky; a sentry 
slowly shambling up and down the length of the 
train; the old-fashioned engine, with just a 
wisp of smoke escaping from the funnel ; 
in the background the dull, slate-coloured 
hills of the Arabian deserts; in the fore- 
ground myself, the centre of a circle of open- 
mouthed, staring soldiers waiting like children 
for my decision. Over all was the brilliant, 
penetrating glare of an afternoon sun, causing a 
dancing shimmering mist to rise off the sandy 
soil. The first symptoms of malarial fever 
proved to be the argument which finally deter- 
mined me to refuse this offer with all its dazzling 
possibilities. Nevertheless, it was with a feeling 
of singular irresolution that, hearing the bugle 
sound the fall-in, and seeing the first jolt as the 
train started, I stood still watching and waving 
my farewells to the officers and men. 

The next question was where to spend the 
night. The station-master told me that there 
was a restaurant above the station ; on examina- 
tion this proved to be a small shanty, one side 
consisting of a row of filthy beds. After a 
liberal dose of “ Keating’s powder” I entered 
one and passed a fair night. 

On awaking next morning I found that the 
train was ready to start, having arrived from the 
south in the middle of the night. It consisted 
simply of an engine with two open trucks. In 
the early morning this was pleasant enough, but 
by ten o'clock it was like being roasted alive, 
especially as we invariably stopped half an hour 
at each station. What added to the discomfort 
was the fact that the trucks were simply loosely 
coupled together, so that one was much shaken 
whenever speed was slackened. 
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In the afternoon a closed luggage-van was 
put on; an immediate rush was made for this, 
with the result that we were packed in it like 
sardines. As this wagon had last been carrying 
coal, it can be imagined that my clothes were 
not improved. A few stations farther on a 
Turkish officer, with four soldiers as escort, 
entered the already crowded carriage. This 
fellow had a wild look in his eye, and soon after 
the train had started tried to throw himself out 
of the carriage. The four soldiers flung them- 
selves upon him, and in a moment there was 
a struggling mass of women, children, and 
soldiers on the floor of the wagon. The mad- 
man—for such he was—-was at length seized 
and bound down, but he continued to bawl at 
the top of his voice till he was absolutely hoarse 
and exhausted. It was my last handkerchief 
with which he was finally silenced. 

The train had by now left the desert country 
and entered a flat, well-cultivated plain, with 
the snowy Mount Hermon in the distance. The 
glorious vegetation surrounding Damascus is 
very pleasant to eyes accustomed to the bare 
plains. Damascus, picturesquely known as 
“The Pearl Setin Emeralds,” is a most fascinating 
place, but as ‘ Baedeker” gives a much better 
account of it than ever I could, I will pass on 
and merely mention the curious admixture of 
the East and West. Electric light is every- 
where, and electric trams run down the middle 
of the “ Street called Straight,” while on every 
side one can hear the perpetual shriek of ‘Turkish 
songs from wheezy gramophones. To European 
ears a Turkish song is merely a succession of 
discordant shrieks. It always seemed very 
incongruous to me to see a number of venerable 
Arabs, smoking hookahs and drinking coffee, 
sitting listening to a gramophone. 

I had an amusing adventure in the train 
leaving Damascus. I was travelling third and had 
got a corner seat and put my bag on it to keep 
it; when I came back to the carriage I found a 
‘Turk had thrown my baggage off and appro- 
priated the seat. Without thinking of the conse- 
quences, I put my hand behind his neck and then, 
placing my foot against the seat, heaved him off 
and sat down. He whipped out a nasty-looking 
knife, but before he could use it the other 
occupants of the carriage seized him, and he 
was pacified by a decent-looking old Turk 
giving up his seat. Later on, in another 
carriage, a fellow insisted on trying to embrace 
me; and the other occupants never had any 
scruples in removing my hat—an Indian sola 
topee—and examining my passport, books, or 
any other article one happened to have in one’s 
hand. The guide-books advise Europeans not 
to travel third class, and. I quite agree with the 
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“The four soldiers flung themselves upon him." 


advice unless one has an absolutely imper- 
turbable disposition. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that travelling third class affords the 
observant tourist a splendid opportunity of 
gaining a closer insight into the character 
of the people. A good example of this is 
afforded by an incident which occurred at 
Hamah. A countryman was leaving his home; 
his family and friends had come down to see 
him off. I could understand very little Arabic, 
but it did not require much intuition to guess 
that the words spoken to him by those he was 
leaving behind were ones of sympathy and 
encouragement. ‘The object of their solicitude 
was evidently feeling the parting acutely, for his 
only response to all their cheering words was 
“Inshaa Allah” (“If God wishes it”). One has 
often heard of the emotionless Oriental, yet in 
this case the parting was as-genuine in its 
emotion as any to be seen in the West. 

I found the new French line which runs up 
as far as Aleppo very comfortable and well 
made. ‘he latter place was reached after a 
day’s journey through flat and by no means 


Here I heard that a boat was 


» 


pretty country. 
leaving Alexandretta for Mersina in two days 
time. As it would have been a big order to 
walk the hundred and ten miles in two days, I 
ordered a carriage and arranged to start the 
following afternoon. I spent the morning in 
going some miles along the caravan road to 
Baghdad, which was the one I would have 
travelled along had I been permitted to make 
the journey I originally intended. I found this 
road rough, but by no means impassable for a 
motor-bicycle. It might here be mentioned 
that a Turkish company has recently been 
formed to run a weckly carriage service between 
Aleppo and Baghdad, in the hopes of attracting 
officers proceeding home on leave from India to 
take the overland route. The time-table allows 
ten days for the journey, and the fare for a seat 
is only five pounds. 

We arrived at Alexandretta at 11 a.m. on 
the third day, and on inquiry I found the 
steamer was already due to start. I rushed 
down to the quay, but the police refused me 
permission, to embark without my tezkereh being 
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viséd. Then followed a hunt for the office ; the 
proper official, when at last found, dawdled and 
wrote interminable entries in various books, while 
all the time I could hear the clang of the winch 
as the anchor was being raised. At length my 
tezkereh was handed back to me, and, rushing 
to the pier, I jumped into a boat and told the 


where I landed, and next day proceeded about 
sixteen miles to Tarsus. From this spot a dis- 


tance of a hundred and thirty miles separated 
me from Eregli, the present terminus of the 
Baghdad Railway, and the problem was how to 
get over this stretch, for my cash had by now 
sunk somewhat low. 


“I threw the rascals half a medjidieh."” 


men to row out to the steamer. When we 
were quite close the boatmen rested on their 
oars and said, “ Medjidieh, Medjidieh !” (three 
shillings and fourpence). As the screw was 
already going round I produced a medjidieh, 
whereupon they stopped again and shouted 
“Two medjidieh.” In desperation I put two 
in my hand, and they then pulled up nearer 
the ship. As I had my luggage on my back I 
made one wild leap, just got on to the com- 
panion ladder, and threw the rascals half a 
medjidieh. 

A run of six hours brought us to Mersina, 


My “ Murray’s Guide to Asia Minor” informed 
me that there was an American mission at 
Tarsus. I forthwith repaired there for advice, 
and found myself welcomed with such warm 
hospitality that the remembrance of it will 
always be one of the pleasantest souvenirs of 
my travels. It was arranged by the missionaries 
that I should accompany a caravan that was 
starting in the evening. I was to be provided 
with a horse for my luggage, which I could also 
ride if I cared, but as there was no saddle and 
one was expected to sit balanced on the top of 
an enormous pile of (baggage, I) preferred to 
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walk for the most part. There were also travel- 
ling with this caravan two Arabs from Morocco, 
who were in search of employment, and had, as 
far as I could gather, been firemen or platelayers 
on one of the railways in the North of Africa. 
These fellows evidently considered that I was, 
like them, out of employment, and in conse- 
quence I made myself very popular by standing 
them cigarettes at eight a penny and cups of tea 
at a halfpenny. In the end I don’t think they 
quite knew what to make of me. 

Travelling with a caravan in this manner is 
very hard work, as they never stop for meals, 
and the hours of marching are very long. 
Arriving at a khan in the evening about 
Io p.m., one would be awakened next morning 
at four, and no halt was made till noon, when a 
rest was generally taken till 4 p.m., and after that 
another long spell till 9 or 10 p.m. In company 
with every caravan they have a certain number 
of donkeys, and the men occasionally vault on 
to a donkey and ride for an hour or so for a 
rest. I always pitied the lot of the unfortunate 
donkeys, who never knew what they were going 
to carry. After supporting the weight of a fat 
Turk up a long, steep, and stony ascent they 
would find themselves suddenly relieved of 
their load for a spell, only for another man, 
perhaps fatter and heavier, to take the place of 
the last one. The ponies, at all events, knew 
that their load would remain the same. 

On arrival at a khan at night very often 
nothing but coffee could be obtained, but 
sometimes one was lucky enough to get bread 
and onions. Bedding of sorts was always 
obtainable, the charge for same being about 
fourpence. Although one has heard a great 
deal about the insects that live in these old 
khans, nevertheless I was never worried at all, 
though, perhaps, this may have been due to 
liberal doses of Keating’s. 

After leaving Tarsus the road enters the 
‘Taurus Mountains, and the scenery becomes 
really fine. As the higher regions are entered 
pine forests are found on all sides, while the 
snow mountains remind one of Switzerland. 
The actual Pass itself, known as the Cilician 
Gates, is one very famous in history, for it has 
seen the march of such Generals as Cyrus the 
younger, Alexander the Great, Cicero, Haroun al- 
Raschid, and in later times Ibrahim Pasha. The 
lines thrown up by the last-named, to defend 
this frontier of his empire, are still extant. On 
a stone near the summit is an inscription by 
Marcus Aurelius. 

A day’s journey beyond the Pass I visited 
some famous hot springs. On my arrival the 
baths, cut out of the solid rock and about the 
size of a swimming bath, were cleared of bathers 


for my benefit. Unthinkingly I stripped off 
my clothes and jumped in—to find to my horror 
that the water was nearly scalding! ‘The shock 
was terrific, and I shouted lustily till two 
attendants rushed in and pulled me out, as red 
as a lobster. 

Some little way on we passed a guard house 
with two disreputable Turkish soldiers, who pro- 
duced coffee and insisted on my drinking it. 
They then demanded two piastres, a perfectly 
absurd price. I afterwards learnt that as the 
Government rarely pays the soldiers, they are 
reduced to such means to make a living. Native 
travellers, having been soldiers themselves, 
generally do not object to these charges. 

It was with mixed feelings of regret and 
satisfaction that 1 saw Ereghi, for from here to 
England there stretched, with but two short 
interruptions, the ubiquitous iron way. It was 
with much interest that I examined the much- 
talked-of Baghdad railway, and found a great 
deal that was worthy of note. Although built 
with German capital, the station-masters and 
employés are invariably Turkish, and no word 
of German appears on the time-tables, on the 
rolling-stock, or, in fact, anywhere; every- 
thing is in Turkish and French. The line is 
well ballasted, the sleepers being of iron, and 
the bridges are all of steel. The station- 
buildings are excellent, the rolling-stock in 
some cases quite equal to that on Continental 
expresses. ‘The trains keep well up to time, but 
an average of only about eighteen miles an hour 
is maintained. One train runs each way per 
day, and even this is only on account of the 
agreement with the Turkish Government. 

Soon after leaving Eregli the train enters a 
vast flat plain, whose soil is splendidly fertile, 
but is left untilled on account of the lack of 
water. The Germans have obtained the con- 
cession for the carrying out of a colossal scheme 
to irrigate this plain by cutting a canal from the 
Lake of Beysheyr, some sixty miles distant. 
When completed it will rank as an engineering 
feat on a par with the canals of Suez and 
Panama. 

No trains run at night, so that one is forced 
to sleep at Konia and Eski Chchir. At the 
latter place the railway works are situated, and 
there is a small European population, whose 
school children were going for an outing and 
were travelling by the same train as I was. 
They were under the care of a German, who 
was arrayed in top hat and frock coat, and at 
every station where there was a wait of more 
than a quarter of an hour he formed the 
children up on the platform and, mounted on 
a box with a stick in his hand, conducted a 
song. pAfter Eski Chehir(the-railway leaves the 
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barren table land and descends to the coast 
through pretty, well-wooded valleys, the home 
of the celebrated Morella cherry. 

At Constantinople I went to the British Con- 
sulate and asked to have my passport viséd for 
leaving Turkey by Varna, a port in Bulgaria, 
for which there was a ship leaving that afternoon. 
I was informed that it would be quite impossible 
to obtain the visa that day, as it was a Turkish 
holiday, but that if I wanted to leave by the 
usual railway route, it could be managed. I 
agreed to this, and it was viséd accordingly. On 
my way to the station I saw the Austrian Lloyd 
boat about to start for Varna; as I had nothing 
to do I thought I would try and get off with 
my passport as it was. ‘The official at the 
landing stage, I am sure, could not read 
European handwriting, for after looking casually 
at the passport he stamped it, and I went on 
board without further ado; nor next morn- 
ing at Varna did I meet with any trouble in 
landing. 

Befcre visiting Turkey one gets an exaggerated 
impression of the strictness of the passport regu- 
lations, but in reality they are nothing more than 
another device for raising revenue. To explain 
this I must mention that before travelling in 
Turkey one must get a licence (tezkereh), cost- 
ing about five shillings and sixpence, which has 
to be viséd at various places en route, and for 
each visa a fee is demanded. If one proceeds 
without a visa a fine is sooner or later extracted 
from one. In order to stop people travelling 
without a licence a police official examines and 
enters in a book the particulars of all passengers 
by train ; if anyone is found without a tezkereh 
he is removed from the train and fined, but it 
is only on the trains that any supervision is 
exercised. On the caravan roads one is never 
asked, so that if one wanted to travel unknown 
to the Government it would only be necessary 
to go by road. 

From Constantinople to Varna I travelled 
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steerage. Luckily it was quite fine weather, so 
that I could examine at my leisure the many 
types of nationalities that were herded together 
on the lower deck. We were so packed that 
there seemed scarcely any room anywhere to lie 
down and sleep. I was preparing to pass a 
night sitting up, when I espied a piece of deck 
quite empty. I promptly removed myself to it 
and lay down. A few minutes had scarcely 
elapsed before several irate Mohammedans came 
up and began gesticulating around me. It at 
length dawned upon me that they thought I 
was too near the place where their womenfolk 
lay. I objected to move, and made them 
understand that they must find some other place 
for me. This they readily agreed to, and soon 
cleared a space for me among the more docile 
European passengers. I passed a good night, 
although wedged in among men, women, and 
children. 

From Varna a train journey of eighteen hours 
took me to Sofia, where I found I had a day to 
wait for the through express. I therefore went 
on by slow train to the foot of the Dragoman 
Pass, where I got out and proceeded to walk. 
I found the natives quite peaceable—this, no 
doubt, owing to my dishevelled appearance— 
but their dogs were far from being so. I have 
never seen such big, savage beasts. Luckily I 
was forewarned, and had provided myself with 
a large piece of thorn-bush with which to keep 
them off. 

Before completing this article I should like to 
enter a protest against the way Englishmen and 
Americans travel in Asia. They pay, without 
protest, everything that is demanded, without 
ever bargaining or taking the trouble to discover 
the proper price of things. Over and over 
again I paid the fair price for accommodation 
or food and was pursued with objurgations and 
shouts, for the people seemed to know instinc- 
tively that I was English, and therefore assumed 
that I was “made of money.” 


The * Bandit Hunters.’’ 


By T. R. Porter. 


So frequent did train “‘hold-ups” become along the mountain stretches of its lines that the Union 
Pacific Railroad organized a corps of expert horsemen and rifle-shots for the protection of the traffic. 
These men, popularly known as the “Bandit Hunters,” have their head-quarters on board a 
special train, which can be dispatched within a few minutes of the news of a robbery arriving. The 
subjoined narrative gives an account of a typical ‘ hold-up” and the Hunters’ part in it. 


J RINDING and groaning as if in 
protest at the sudden application of 
the brakes, the wheels of the great 
Mogul drawing the Overland Limited 
gradually revolved slower and slower, 
and finally ceased going round altogether. For 
an hour the big train, the finest on the American 
continent, had been speeding across the Wyoming 
plains without a single halt. Then, suddenly, a 
red lantern had flashed in the darkness down 
the track, and “Grindstone” Jones, the engineer, 
applied the “air” and brought his train to a 
stop. 

“What's the matter?” he called to a man who 
came running up to the locomotive, at the same 
time leaning far out of the window of the cab. 

“Nothing,” replied the stranger, and at the 
same time he reached far 
up and dealt the engineer a 
terrible blow on the head, 
using a heavy stick for the 
assault. 

“Grindstone” went limp as 
he lost consciousness, and his 
body hung in the window, 
ready to fall either without or 
within the cab. 

Before the astonished fire- 
man could make a move a 
masked man, with a revolver 
in his hand, leaped into the 
cab, and the fireman found 
himself looking down the 
muzzle of a big revolver, held 
in a hand which did not waver 
for an instant. 

“A single false move and 
you are a dead man,” said the 
man with the gun. ‘Do as 
I order and you will not be 
injured.” 

Just then a volley of re- 
volver-shots rang out on either 
side of the train, and the fireman knew an express 
robbery was in process of execution. 

The train, as already stated, was the famous 
Overland Limited on the Union Pacific Railroad. 
The time was late in the night of June 2, 1899. 
‘The place was near the siding known as 
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U. S. Canada, the organizer of the “ Bandit 
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“Wilcox,” in the heart of the great plateau 
of Wyoming. 

Accompanied by the armed robber the fire- 
man descended from the engine, uncoupled the 
locomotive from the train, re-entered the cab, 
and, having first laid the body of the uncon- 
scious engineer on the floor, opened the throttle 
and ran the locomotive a short distance down 
the track to where a culvert spanned a small 
dry watercourse. As soon as the engine had 
crossed this an accomplice of the robber placed 
a stick of dynamite under the culvert, and in 
the explosion which followed the track was so 
badly torn up that the locomotive could not 
return to the rescue of the train. In this way 
the miscreants made sure that no molestation 
would come from that source. 

Meanwhile, back in the 
train a typical Western “ hold- 
up” had taken place. A con- 
tinuous fire was kept up on 
both sides of the cars with the 
purpose of intimidating the 
passengers and train - men. 
Then the butt of a revolver 
hammered against the door of 
the express car, and the gruff 
command came : — 

“ Open this door !” 

Within the car Expressman 
Woodcock remained silent. 
In his hands he held a repeat- 
ing rifle. 

“Open this door, or we will 
blow it open!” came the call 
again. 

Stull Woodcock made no 
reply, but crouched behind a 
hastily-made barricade, ready 
to defend the car when the 
door should be forced. 

A moment later, however, 
there came a deafening ex- 
plosion, the centre of the car rose half a yard, 
the entire side was ripped off, and Woodcock 
fell in a heap, unconscious. The robbers had 
ruthlessly exploded several sticks of dynamite 
under the floor. 

Entering they quickly eéleated away the dédris 
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from the Pacific Express safe, two sticks of 
dynamite were then placed on it, and another 
tremendous explosion tore the iron door off its 
hinges and scattered its contents over the floor. 
The callous miscreants did not even take the 
trouble to remove the unfortunate express mes- 
senyer from the car, and the man was still 
further injured. 

The robbers gathered up bills, coins, jewellery, 
and other valuables, placed the booty in canvas 
sacks with which they were provided, called in 
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their comrade who had been guarding the loco- 
motive, and disappeared in the darkness. It 
was discovered afterwards that the men had their 
horses tied close by, and that immediately upon 
leaving the train they had mounted and ridden 
south towards the Medicine Bow Mountains. 

Before leaving the engine the outlaw in charge 
ordered the fireman to start his locomotive 
slowly down the track and keep on running 
until he came to the next town. The fireman, 
needless to say, was only too glad to get away 
from the scene. As he pulled out, however, he 
was unable to resist the temptation of a parting 
gibe. Leaning far out from the cab, he shouted 
to the outlaw: “You're clever, old man, but 
the Bandit Hunters will get you all right !” 

‘To what did the fireman allude when referring 
to the “Bandit Hunters”? A few words of 
explanation only are necessary. 


For years the Union Pacific Railroad has 
maintained a special corps of men whose 
business it is to fight outlaws and prevent train 
“hold-ups.” Officially, this corps is known as 
the “Bandit Hunters.” Its head-quarters are at 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, where the men have a 
special train, in which they, together with their 
horses, live. Every man belonging to the corps 
is a “gun-fighter” of tried and trained nerve. 
Every one of them has the reputation of being 
able to “draw” a little quicker, to shoot a little 
straighter, to ride 
a little better, and 
to stand a little 
more hardship 
thanany other man 
in the West, while 
their horses are 
known as being a 
little faster and 
tougher than 
any others. More- 
over, the Bandit 
Hunters know 
thoroughly the 
country through 
which the Union 
Pacific Railroad 
passes. 

It was this body 
of men, then, with 
which the fireman 
threatened the 
defiant outlaw. 

They were at 
Cheyenne that 
night, the men 
and horses  sleep- 
ing, as usual, 
aboard their 
private train, and when the report of the robbery 
was telegraphed in from the first station west of 
Wilcox, no time was lost in organizing a pursuit. 
The fireman had run his locomotive to the 
nearest telegraph office, and thence had sent 
in his report by wire to the superintendent 
Within fifteen minutes from the time this news 
was received the Bandit Hunters’ Special was 
speeding swiftly westward from Cheyenne, for 
on the mountain divisions of the Union Pacific 
the first thing to do when a “hold-up” occurs 
is to order out the Bandit Hunters. Afterwards 
the officials of the road are notified, and they, 
in turn, organize the sheriffs and marshals in 
the country near the scene of the robbery. 

Wilcox is nearly two hundred miles west of 
Cheyenne, the route thither traversing a moun- 
tainous country, full of heavy grades and sharp 
curves, and jit was nearly, n9onawhen the Bandit 
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Hunters reached the siding. Only a few minutes 
were required in which to unload the horses and 
get ready for business. Haversacks of food 
were always kept in readiness, and the Hunters 
would have felt insulted if asked if their weapons 
were in fighting trim. 

A quarter of an hour later eight of the best- 
trained fighters in the world were on their horses 
and riding south on the trail of the bandits, 
which was broad and easily followed. From the 
tracks the Hunters knew there were six men in 
the robbers’ party. 

Just before dark that night the Hunters 
reached the foot-hills of te mountains where 
the Medicine Bow River flows. They followed 
the trail of the robbers into the stream, but 
upon coming out on the other side no freshly- 
made hoof-prints were discoverable. 

From this the pursuers knew that the robbers 
had ridden along the bed of the stream in an 
endeavour to conceal their trail. Whether they 
had gone up-stream or down-stream the Hunters 
could not discover—they could only guess. As 
it was too dark to search further that night, the 
party were compelled to camp, and so the 
robbers gained a whole night’s travel over them. 

Nearly half the next day was lost in searching 
for the trail of the 
robbers, but at last 
the point at which 
their horses had left 
the stream was dis- 
covered and the pur- 
suit again taken up. 
It was found that 
the miscreants had 
doubled on their pur- 
suers, and that the 
trail led back towards 
the railroad, which 
had been crossed 
within a few miles of 
the point where the 
“hold-up” had been 
perpetrated. 

After crossing the 
line the robbers took 
to the Red Desert, 
which is no desert at 
all, but one of the 
greatest grazing dis- 
tricts in the world. 
Here the outlaws 
cunningly stampeded 
a bunch of horses and rode in the midst of the 
Tunaways for a long distance, hoping to obliterate 
their own trail to such an extent that the pur- 
suers would be unable to follow them. But one 
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Sioux Indians for years, easily picked out the 
tracks of the horses which had riders on them, 
by the depth of the hoof-prints in the earth. 

Up the west slope of the Laramie Mountains, 
through the pass and down the eastern slope, 
the Bandit Hunters followed their quarry. In 
their passage of the mountains, however, the 
band separated, and half of the robbers suc- 
ceeded in giving their pursuers the slip. These 
three turned back towards the south-west and 
finally reached the infamous Robbers’ Roost 
country, where they were safe for the time 
being. 

Emerging from the mountains, the remaining 
robbers headed towards the. north-west, and it 
became apparent to the Bandit Hunters that 
their quarry was making for the Hole-in-the- 
Wall, the greatest nest of thieves in the Rocky 
Mountains. Once within the gloomy gate of 
that criminal-infested retreat, all the officers in 
Wyoming would be unable to dislodge them. 
Indeed, so numerous were criminals around the 
Hole-in-the-Wall that nothing less than an army 
of officers dared get within striking distance of 
that place. 

By this time all Central and Southern Wyoming 
was aflame with the hunt, and sheriffs’ posses 
were out in all direc- 
tions. Mountain 
passes and river fords 
were guarded, and it 
was thought that the 
robbers were in a 
trap from which they 
could not possibly 
escape. The third 
morning after the 
robbery, however, 
just at daylight, the 
three robbers who 
were fleeing towards 
the Hole-in-the-Wall 
rode boldly into Cas- 
per, Wyoming, where 
they crossed the 
Platte River by the 
bridge. The very 
audacity they exhi- 
bited in entering the 
town averted — sus- 
picion, and they were 
not even thought of 
until the Bandit 
Hunters themselves 
reached Casper, only four hours behind the 
outlaws. 

When the local officers discovered that the 
robbers, for whom a reward of eighteen thousand 
dollars, dead or-alive, had been offered, had 
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actually been within their grasp and had been 
permitted to escape, they formed a large posse 
and joined the Bandit Hunters in the chase. 
Sheriff Hoistand, of Natrona County, and 
Sheriff Joe Hazen were at the head of the new 


force, in which were a number of cowboys of * 


the “C.Y.” outfit. These “C.Y.” men had 
often battled with the miscreants around 
the Hole-in-the-Wall, and knew the desperate 
character of the rascals whom they were 
pursuing. 

In the middle of the afternoon the first brush 
between the outlaws and the Bandit Hunters 
occurred when the latter overtook the former on 
Teapot Creek. A running fight, lasting an 
hour, took place, in which three of the Bandit 
Hunters had horses shot under them, as did also 
one of the “C.Y.” boys and Sheriff Hoistand. 


The horse ridden by one of tke outlaws was 
wounded, but was able to carry its master off 
the field. Finally, the outlaws once more gave 
their pursuers the slip. 

Just before dark the same evening the posse 
again overtook the fleeing outlaws and rode 
into a carefully-laid ambush which the robbers 
had prepared in a deep canyon into which their 
trail led. The first thing the Bandit Hunters 
knew of the ambush was when three rifles 
cracked and Sheriff Joe Hazen fell from his 
horse with a bullet through his head. 

Quickly the officers got to cover, and until 
dark a deadly fire was kept up between the two 
parties. Here, at the risk of their lives, two of 
the Bandit Hunters rushed out from their cover, 
ran to where Sheriff Hazen lay on the ground, 
pleading for water, and, raising the desperately- 
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wounded man in 
their arms, carried 
him back to the 
shelter of a big 
rock, the robbers 
firing at them at 
everystep. Theun- 
fortunate — sheriff 
died next day. 

Night fell, and 
under cover of the 
darkness the rob- 
bers succeeded in 
slipping away, 
being forced, how- 
ever, to abandon 
their horses. 

The trick they 
had played was 
not — discovered 
until the follow- 
ing morning, 
when the Bandit 
Hunters found 
the trail and again 
took up the hunt, 
this time with the 
certainty of 
shortly overtaking their men, for to be on foot 
in Wyoming is to be helpless. 

But the outlaws were resourceful, as the 
Hunters soon discovered. Five miles from the 
scene of the ambush they came to a freighters’ 
camp, and found that the fugitives had held up 
the outfit during the night and had taken the 
three best horses in the camp. Thus they had 
secured fresh mounts and were again speeding 
away. By noon of that day the outlaws reached 
Powder River. The Bandit Hunters were only 
a few miles away when a heavy thunderstorm 
burst upon them. In the Wyoming Mountains 
a short, sharp rain will render the streams im- 
passable, and that is what happened to Powder 
River that morning. The outlaws managed to 
swim their horses across, but when the Bandit 
Hunters reached it the river was altogether 
past fording. Before the torrent subsided the 
robbers had secured so great a start on the 
Bandit Hunters that they were not overtaken, 
and that night rode through the narrow entrance 
to the Hole-in-the-Wall and so reached safety. 

But only temporarily; the Bandit Hunters 
never give up a chase while their quarry 
remains alive and at liberty. The six men 
who were engaged in the “hold-up” were 
Lonny Logan, a/as Lonny Curry; Bob Lee, 
alias Bob Curry ; Harvey Logan, a/vas Harvey 
Curry; Ben Kilpatrick, “Deaf Charley,” and 
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This group includes some of the desperadoes who took part in the “ hold-up" of the “ Overland Limi 
near Wilcox Siding, in Wyoming- 
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George Perry. For four years the Union 
Pacific’s bloodhounds hunted those men, back- 
ward and forward across the country, in cities 
and on the plains, in the mountains of the West 
and on the great ranges of the Rio Grande ; and 
when the grim record of the hunt in the Union 
Pacific Secret Service Department was finished 
in 1904 this is what it showed :— 

George Perry, killed resisting arrest. 

Lonny Logan, killed resisting arrest. 

Bob Lee, serving ten years in Wyoming State 
Prison. 

Harvey Logan, sentenced to twenly years in 
the penitentiary, but escaped. While resisting 
arrest in Knoxville, Tenn., killed two policemen 
of that city. Was captured and again escaped. 
Now believed to be leading a gang of train 
robbers in Montana. 

Ben Kilpatrick, serving ten years in peni- 
tentiary. 

“Deaf Charley,” killed while resisting arrest. 

Lee and Kilpatrick, after evading arrest for 
months, finally left the country, going to far 
Alaska in their efforts to get away from the 
Bandit Hunters. They were followed, however, 
and when an attempt was made to arrest them 
they wisely refrained from resisting, and sur- 
rendered peacefully. They were brought back 
to Wyoming, and are now in the penitentiary in 
that State. 


The Disappearing Islands. 


By G. S. Costetio, oF SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


In Bering Sea, off the coast of Alaska, is a cluster of islands known as the Bogoslof group. 
these islands,’ says the author, “ Nature appears to be playing a game of marbles.” 


“With 
A new island, 


flaming and smoking, will rise from the sea in a night, only to disappear again just as mysteriously. 
Mr. Costello gives a very interesting account, illustrated with striking photographs, of the 
extraordinary volcanic upheavals which characterize this region. 


S if the demons of the deep were 
battling for mastery in the depths 


the far north-western shores of 
America have recently been subject to a mar- 
vellous display of Titanic force. 

Whole islands have arisen in a night, only to 
disappear with the coming of another day. 
They thrust their jagged heads above the sur- 
face of the waters, flaming red with fire from 
the underworld, and then subside into the 
depths, hissing and sputtering, and heating the 
water in the immediate vicinity to the scalding 
point. 

How, why, or wherefore this awful display of 
a force which we can but dimly understand or 
realize has occurred is one of the mysteries 
which scientists have only feebly attempted to 
explain. As for the layman--the man who 
knows nothing of the laborious investigations 
that have developed supposed facts about 
volcanic action and the movements of the 
earth’s crust—these cataclysms impress him 
simply as object-lessons, startling almost  be- 
yond belief, of something altogether beyond 
his knowledge. 

Looking at a map of North America, and 
turning one’s eyes upon Bering Sea, one will 
observe, stretching out from the Alaskan pen- 
insula, a chain of islands, large and small, 
marked as the Aleutian group. ‘I'here are three 
of these islands with which Nature seems to be 
playing a game of marbles—or, better still, of 
thimble-rig. They are Castle Rock, a roughly- 
projecting formation with two jagged peaks, 
that probably appeared as early as 1779; Perry 
Island, which has made periodic appearances 
and disappearances for the past ten years ; and 
the appropriately-named Fire Island, which first 
rose above the surface in 1883. All, needless to 
say, are volcanic. 

Another island—McCulloch, so named be- 
cause it was first “discovered” by the officers 
and crew of the United States revenue cutter 
McCulloch —has also engaged in some fantastic 
transformation scenes, and for miles around the 
ocean soundings are quite unreliable. Where 


the cutters take a sounding of a mile in depth 
one day, the next may show the bottom to be 
only half a mile below the surface. 

The vicissitudes of these islands form an 
interesting story, presenting some of the most 
remarkable phenomena known to history; and 
the narrative is the more strange because the 
facts not only outrival fiction, but are absolutely 
undisputed. 

The centre of the greatest activity seems to 
be in the little archipelago marked on the map 
asthe Bogoslof group. This group is a little 
more than thirty miles from the Aleutian chain 
and sixty miles west of Unalaska, or Dutch 
Harbour, as it is more commonly known. 

McCulloch Peak, probably the latest and 
largest of the smoking islands, popped up within 
a day or two of the 4th of July, 1908. About 
that time the U.S. cruiser McCudloch first noticed 
the new- made land and annexed it to the 
domains of the United States. The peak was 
then smoking and steaming like a volcano. 

The officers of the Af¢Culloch, in the course 
of their investigations, landed in a small boat 
and clambered over the island, as far as was 
possible. ‘The heat and steam, however, were so 
terrific that they could not get much farther 
inland than the shore-line. Fortunately, how- 
ever, a man with a camera was available, and he 
was able to take some striking pictures. 

The members of the landing-party declare 
that the sight of that new-made land, fresh-risen 
from the ocean -depths, gave them a most 
peculiar and awesome sensation ; they seemed 
close to a force of Nature beside which man 
and all his accomplishments sink into nothing- 
ness. 

The landing, of course, was distinctly 
hazardous, for none of the explorers knew at 
what minute this mysterious island might take 
a notion to drop back into the depths 
whence it came, leaving them struggling in the 
steaming, swirling eddies. Or another new 
peak might be thrown up any minute just 
where their boat lay hove-to. Knowing all this, 
however, they yet determined to get all the 
information they could, despite the risk. 

McCulloch Peak rose to a height of three 
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hundred and ninety feet 
above the sea, with a base 
extending from seventeen 
hundred to three thousand 
feet in length at the water- 
line. It was apparently com- 
posed entirely of great 
boulders and some fresh- 
made earth. Everything 
about it reeked with the 
penetrating odour of sul- 
phur. 

Stranger even than the 
appearance of the island 
itself, perhaps, were the 
appalling changes in the 
bottom of the adjacent sea. 
A great submarine moun- 
tain was thrown up in one 
place, almost reaching to 
the surface of the ocean, 
spite of the fact that all 
around the sea is from one 
to two miles in depth. This 
Titanic upheaval snapped 
the Alaska cable like a tiny 
thread and threw the ends 
miles apart. 

Manifestations of — this 
kind have been reported 
regularly of late months. 
Almost each vessel which 
passes the vicinity — for 
these Jack-in-the-boxislands 
lie within sight of the steam- 
ships bound for Nome— 
brings news of either a new 
island, a fall of volcanic 
dust, rumblings from the 
bottom of the sea, or strange 
agitation of the water. On 
the mainland supposedly 
extinct volcanoes have sud- 
denly become semi-active, 
or even active. Evidently 
there is “something doing ” 
under the earth in this 
region. 

It is many years ago since ' 
the first of the Bogoslof 
group made its appearance 
in Bering Sea. In 1882 
an eruption occurred which 
changed the general con- 
tour of this island, and 
every little while since there 
has been some transforma- 
tion, indicating that the 
subterranean forces are in 
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a constant state of 
unrest. At one 
time New Bogos- 
lof, or Fire Island, 
was separated from 
Castle Rock by 
about a mile and 
a quarter of sea, 
and between the 
two the water 
seemed unfathom- 
able. In 1906 the 
cutter Perry was 
cruising about 
Bering Sea, look- 
ing after the seal 
fisheries, when it 
passed the Bogos- 
lof Islands, and the 
crew were startled 
to find a newisland, 
smoking and 
steaming, with the 
water about it boil- 
ing hot. The new 


land stood about Ope of the U.S. Revenue cutters, wphose officers investigated the " disappearing 
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midway between 
the other two 


islands, and was apparently substantial and 
At this time all the three peaks 
rose about eight hundred feet in height above 


permanent. 


the water. 


The crew of the whaler “Herman, of San 
Francisco, were treated to another remarkable 
manifestation during September of last year. 


McCulloch Peak, only sixty days 
above the water, actually dropped 
back to the bottom of the ocean, 
while the men stood on the decks 
of their ship watching in speech- 
less wonder. A short time after- 
wards soundings showed that 
there were two thousand feet of 
water above the top of the peak ! 
“There was no serious disturb- 
ance of the sea, as might be 
expected,” said First Mate Jesse 
Oliver, of the Herman. “The 
great body of land seemed to 
simply sink, foot by foot, as if 
oiled, into the ocean. Large 
clouds of steam arose, and the 
sea seemed to boil, while the heat 
in the air was almost stifling. 
“We had to withdraw the ship 
as rapidly as possible, and for 
miles we found the water disturbed 
and discoloured with volcanic 
earth. For hours clouds of smoke 


and vapour hung 
over the spot, even 
after the top of 
the peak had been 
sucked under.” 

A few days Jater 
the cruiser Perry 
headed for the 
spot, and found 
that not only had 
McCulloch Island 
disappeared, but 
the three remain- 
ing islands seemed 
to have been 
joined togetherinto 
one island, forming 
a stretch of low- 
lying land with 
three peaks. 

This new island 
seemed to be about 
two miles and a 
half in length, 
almost twice the 
distance that 
originally separated 
the islands. There 


(Photograph. 


was a crater-like depression on the south side 
of Perry Peak, the water around which was in 
a constant turmoil, 


continually throwing off 


large quantities of steam and smoke. 


Mr. Jesse Oliver, mate of the w 
“Herman,” saw McCulloch |. 
ink into the sea. 


From a Photograph. 


Every now and then rocks as large as a house 
would become detached from the side of the 
peak and go crashing down into the ocean. 


The whole scene was one of 
intense interest and wonder, and 
what surprised Captain Pond more 
than anything else was the fact 
that seals were seen swimming 
near by, evidently enjoying their 
warm bath. 

As the vessel approached nearer 
it was seen that the water for 
miles to the northward and west- 
ward was discoloured, indicating 
constant movements in the depths 
of the ocean. The same day an 
immense cloud of steam and 
smoke was observed coming from 
a point farther to the west, pos- 
sibly on Unimak Island. In all 
probability it came from some 
volcano hitherto unsuspected and 
unnamed. And about the same 
time the cruiser Buffalo, passing 
Makushin Peak, near Unalaska, 
discovered it to be smoking and 
evidently active, the snow which 
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Officers of the cutier “ Perry" inspecting Perry Island a few days after it rose from the sea—The heat was still terrific, and there was an all-pervading odour ot sulphur. 


From a Photo. by F. H. Nowell, by permission of Dr. Ebert, U.S.S.‘* Perry.” 
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The picture shows the change in the islands and the bank of ashes connecting Castle Rock and Fire Island —Where 
this bank stretches ships were formerly able to sail. 


From a Photograph 


An Alaskan peak which has become semi-active since McCulloch Island disappeared. 
From a Photograph. 
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crowned the summit of the peak being coloured 
with volcanic ash. 

The strange disappearance of McCulloch 
Island was accompan'~1 by slight earthquake 
shocks throughout the .nole of North-Western 
Alaska. Two or three volcanoes are known to 


have shown signs of life, their periods of ‘greatest 
activtiy preceding the sinking of McCulloch by 
only a few hours. 

Since that time a new development has 


of Seattle, laden with passengers and freight for 
Skagway, came within an ace of tearing a hole 
in her hull against a rock which must have 
appeared only a few hours previously, another 
vessel having passed over the spot just before in 
perfect safety. 

A very recent disturbance is reported from 
Tanana, in Alaska, where an unnamed peak 
began showering lava, ashes, and volcanic dust 
for miles around. At the same time the submarine 


The great Davidson Glacier —So marked were the effects of the submarine upheavals at the “disappearing islands" that, 
ity of the glacier was changed and an immense section of the river of 


though hundreds of miles distant, the coast-line in the vi 


ice broke off. 
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occurred. Uncharted rocks have begun to make 
their appearance along the coast-line. Every 
now and then vessels arriving from the north 
bring information of some new rock projecting 
a few feet above the surface of the sea. The 
Titus actually struck one while traversing 
a portion of the route marked on the charts 
only a few days before as absolutely free from 
any obstruction. In Wrangel Narrows, a par- 
ticularly dangerous place for vessels under the 
most favourable circumstances, the steamer City 
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cable was snapped bya sudden rise of land from 
the bottom of the ocean, three hundred and 
forty-nine knots from Valdez. Soundings 
at that point gave forty-eight fathoms, while 
those for miles around ran up to thousands of 
fathoms. So marked were the effects of this 
submarine upheaval that in the vicinity of 
Davidson Glacier the coast-line was changed, 
and an immense section of the river of ice broke 
off and fell into the water. Yes; there is 
undoubtedly “ something doing” down below, 


The “ Mountain Mystery.” 


By J. Sypney Boor, 


A striking instance of the dictum that « Murder will out,” 


It is the Story of the last exploits of a 


ruffian who, apparently, made robbery and murder his trade, and became S80 emboldened by success as 


to neglect the most elementary Precautions. 


Bay MONG the bush tragedies of Aus- 
aly | tralia there have been few that have 
la AY aroused a wider public Interest than 
[AWA did the “ Mountain Mystery,” as it 
Was known locally, which startled 
the people of Sydney in 1896. Briefly stated, 
the mystery took the form of the totally 
unaccountable disappearance of two men— 
Captain Lee Weller and Arthur Preston—both 
of whom were last seen in the company of a 
mining prospector named Butler. Of the two, 
Preston was the first to be reported missing. 
He was the son of a member of the firm of 
Preston and Booth, drapers, of Queen Street, 
Brisbane, and was lodging at the time in 


Sydney, where he had come to attend some 
He first met Butler through 


University lectures, 
the medium of the 
latter's advertise- 
ment in the local 
Papers for a com- 
panion to join him 
ina gold-prospect- 
ing expedition, 
which stated that 
no knowledge of 
mining was _neces- 
sary. 

Preston and 
Butler left Sydney 
on October 19th, 
1896, with their 
mining kits, having 
taken return 
tickets, available 
for ‘three months, 
to Linden, in the 
Blue Mountains ; 
Preston, who was 
in receipt of a 
monthly allowance from his father, having 
in “his possession about ten pounds in gold. 
During the journey they entered into 
conversation with a fellow - passenger, a Mr. 
Thompson, of Sydney, and told him at Emu 
Plains Station, where they alighted, that they 
intended to camp outside the town for the 
night and proceed to Glenbrook in the morning, 
From that time Arthur Preston was never again 


Arthur Preston. 
From) 


Butler's two victims, 


ceased early in October, and inquiries at the 
house where he had been Staying failed to 
elicit any other information than that he had 
left suddenly and had not been heard of since. 
Shortly afterwards Butler returned to Sydney 
alone, and, on being questioned, he replied that 
Preston had knocked up, being unused to the 
bush, and that he had been obliged to leave 
him. As there was nobody to contradict his 
statement the matter was soon forgotten, and 
Arthur Preston’s ,disappearance was regarded 
simply as an addition to the long list of tragedies 
that have had their beginning and end in the 
vast and solitary bush lands of Australia, 

The next development of the case was the 
disappearance of 
Captain Lee 
Weller, whose con- 
nection with Butler 
was brought about 
by means of a 
second — advertise- 
ment for a mining 
partner. — Captain 
Weller, a retired 
Sea-captain of 
considerable 
means, had arrived 
at Newcastle, New 
South Wales, by 
the steamship 
South Esk, from 
South Africa, His 
wife travelled with 
him, as the couple 
were making a 
Pleasure tri 
round the world, 
but unfortunately Mrs, Weller died of heart 
disease during the voyage. On his arrival at 
Sydney the griefstricken husband abandoned 
his proposed trip and joined Butler in his 
mining expedition, hoping to gain, in the hard 
work of camp life, some relief from the great 
Sorrow that had befallen him. He stated that 
he looked forward to a wild, rough life, but was 
otherwise reticent, 


Captain Lee W 
(- 


THE 

Captain Lee Weller and Butler left Sydney 
on October 2gth, taking the morning train to 
Glenbrook Station, forty miles from Sydney, on 
the first chain of the Blue Mountains. ‘They 
arrived at the station about noon, where their 
tickets were collected by the station-master, a 
man named Beattie. The locality appeared to 
be familiar to Butler, and he accordingly led 
the way to the camping ground, a picturesquely- 
situated spot at Penrith, about a quarter of a 
mile from Glenbrook, where, on a rising slope, 
the two miners pitched their tent. Within a 
couple of hundred yards of the camp there were 
about a dozen old shafts, used 
for ventilation purposes in 
connection with the railway 
water supply, but by an in- 
experienced man, as Weller 
was, they might easily have 
been taken for old gold work- 
ings. Butler and his com- 
panion do not appear to have 
gone far from camp on October 
30th, being doubtless engaged 
in inspecting the supposed 
workings. On the following 
day Captain Weller was seen 
standing at the door of the 
tent by a butcher’s boy named 
Bunyan, who was driving past 
the camp from Emu_ Plains. 
This was the last occasion 
on which the unfortunate 
captain was ever seen alive. 
Several people, including the butcher's boy, 
Bunyan, who passed the camp later on the 
same day, were considerably surprised at finding 
the tent down, and, although the fire was 
smouldering and a few clothes were scattered 
about, the place was quite deserted. Butler was 
afterwards seen alone on his way back to Sydney, 
but his stay in the city was evidently brief; in 
fact, he immediately disappeared. 

The fateful coincidence that Arthur Preston 
and Captain Lee Weller had both disappeared 
after a brief association with Butler led ‘to con- 
siderable talk of foul play, and when, shortly after- 
wards, some of the captain’s personal property 
—articles that he would have been extremely 
unlikely to part with under ordinary circum- 
stances—came to light in Sydney, inquiries were 
instituted, with the result that Butler's past record 
was found to be an extremely bad one. It was 
discovered that he had passed under various 
aliases, among which were the names of 
Harwood and Ashe, and also that more than 
one of his previous mining partners had dis- 
appeared under suspicious circumstances. In 
view of these alarming facts detectives were at 
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A photograph of Butler taken by the police 
after his arrest. 
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once dispatched to Glenbrook to make inquiries 
as to the movements of Butler and his com- 
panion. ‘They first interrogated the  station- 
master at Glenbrook Railway Station, and this 
official had no difficulty in recognizing the two 
men who had arrived by the midday train on 
October 29th from the description supplied by 
the police. The detectives then ascertained 
that the two men had paid a visit on the follow- 
ing day to the local store at Penrith, kept by a 
Mr. Howlett, where they purchased a quantity 
of bacon. ‘Two railway fencers named Coxall 
and Skeen also stated that they had spoken to 
both men, and that Butler 
had been very reticent, while 
Captain Weller had entered 
freely into conversation. From 
this point all trace of Captain 
Weller disappeared. = The 
detectives were more success- 
ful, however, in tracing 
Buuer’s movements. He was 
seen on October 31st by two 
ladies who were gathering 
ferns close to the railway-line. 
Near the entrance of the 
Glenbrook tunnel, about two 
miles from the camp, they had 
seen a big, strong-looking man, 
who, from his appearance, 
which they described minutely, 
strongly resembled Butler. 
He appeared to be deep in 
thought as he sat with his 
face in his hands, with his knees support- 
ing his elbows. He was also seen about 
an hour later by a schoolboy named Woods, 
who noticed a man — whom he identified 
as Butler — walking hurriedly along the rail- 
way-line. Butler, who was wearing brown 
trousers and a hat, but no coat, hailed young 
Woods with the query, “Which is the nearest 
way to the lagoon? My boss is over there,” 
pointing in the direction from which he had 
come, and he added, “ He wants something in 
a hurry.” The boy directed him as requested, 
and Butler went on his way. He was next 
traced to Emu Plains Railway Station, some 
five miles by road from the camp. Here 
he boarded the train running from Orange to 
Sydney. He carried a rifle and bag, and 
his clothing was wet and mud-stained. In 
conversation with a station- porter named 
Anderson he remarked that he and his mate 
had been out pleasure-shooting on their return 
from Coolgardie, where they had made a fortune. 
He also said that his mate was ill and had gone 
to Bourke. Butler had as fellow-passengers a 
carpenter named~McMiles (who, by a singular 
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coincidence, had travelled in the same train with 
Lee Weller and Butler from Sydney) and also 
the fencer Coxall. Butler, however, appeared to 
be in a morose state, and did not speak to either 
of them. No further clue to his movements was 
found, and a strict search in 
Sydney proved that he was 
nowhere in that city. 

The prevailing opinion was 
now that Butler had murdered 
his two companions, and local 
interest in the case soon 
reached a high pitch of ex- 
citement. Detective Hector 
Maclean, firmly convinced 
that Butler had indeed made 
away with his two partners, 
thereupon organized a search- 
party in the hopes of finding 
their bodies. Mr. Norman 
H. Hardy, whose work is well 
known to the readers of THE 
Wipe .Wortp  Macazink, 
accompanied the expedition 
as special artist for the Sydxey 
Mail, and he has given us 
the following account of his 
experiences :— 


When the excitement caused by the “ Moun- 
tain Mystery” was at its height, I happened to 
meet Detective Hector Maclean, who suggested 
that I should go with the search-party to try to 
find the bodies of Captain Lee Weller and 
Arthur Preston, who were supposed to have 
been murdered by Butler. ‘This offer I at once 
accepted, and we started the same evening for 
Penrith, in the Blue 
Mountains, where Lee 
Weller was last seen, 
and there, with Mr. 
Donahoe, the reporter 
for the Sydney Star, 
I passed the night. 
Next morning we 
mustered early, the 
search - party consist- 
ing of up- country 
bush policemen, 
detectives, and a 
black tracker named 
“Hughie.” We were 
ordered to form up in 
an extended line at 
regular distances apart 
and to advance slowly, 
examining with the 
minutest care the 
bushes and under- 
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“Hughie,” the black tracker who went 
with the search-party to look for the bodies. 


From a Phote 


Detective Hector Maclean, who was in charge of the search- 
party, directing operations. 


growth, and also keeping a sharp look-out for 
any traces of the soil having been recently 
disturbed. In this manner we tramped to 
Linden, over scrub and down gullies, but found 
nothing of a suspicious nature. At Linden we 
dragged the lake, but also 
without result. The next day 
we went out for another long 
tramp with Detective Maclean 
to Glenbrook and Spring- . 
wood, and back again to 
Linden. This was a whole 
day’s outing, and very arduous 
work it was over rocky ground 
and through the bush, while 
the dense scrub and tall 
grasses made even walking a 
labour. Hughie, the black 
tracker, led the way, getting 
over the ground at a tre- 
mendous rate when there was 
nothing to arrest his atten- 
tion, and halting for long 
periods when he saw any- 
thing to arouse his suspi- 
cions. We were all heartily 
glad to get back and to bed 
aph. in the evening. ‘The next 

day, December 3rd, the 
police moved camp to Springwood, and two 
search -parties were sent out. I went with 
Detective Maclean’s party to make a further 
careful examination of the ground in the vicinity 
of Springwood and Linden. We had another 
exhausting day, again with no success, and 
got back to camp at six o’clock. When we 
arrived everybody was in a terrific state of 
excitement, as the 
news had just come 
in that the second 
search - party, which 
had been operating 
in Newmanchia Gully, 
had found the body 
of the ill-fated Arthur 
Preston. After send- 
ing a telegram to 
Inspector Brennen, 
asking him to come 
at once from Sydney, 
we all started out for 
the place where the 
body had been found. 
At the foot of New- 
manchia Gully there 
is a large overhang- 
ing rock forming a 
natural cave, and 
here we found the 


(Photograph. 
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members of the second search-party standing in 
groups round the spot where the body had been 
discovered. The soil round about was but little 
disturbed, and no attempt had been made to 
take the corpse out of the ground ; the back of 
the head, however, was partly exposed. We 
were told that Policeman Delaney had made the 
discovery. An expert bushman, he had noticed 
that a small sapling had been turned over, thus 
exposing the damp and dark underside, and, 
knowing that this must have been done quite 
recently, he had probed the ground with a stick 
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was called upon to identify him from the police 
photograph, after which the body was taken 
back to Sydney on a passing goods train, on the 
engine of which the other correspondents and 
myself also travelled. 


A large reward was now offered for the 
recovery of the body of Captain ‘Lee Weller, 
and huge crowds went out from Sydney to take 
part in the search, After some little time the 
unfortunate captain was also discovered, his 
remains being taken up in the presence of a 
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and discovered the body of Preston, buried 
quite near the surface. 

It was decided that nothing further could be 
done that night, and so, leaving three men and 
the black tracker on guard, we returned to 
camp. Precautions were taken to keep the 
discovery as quiet as possible, as there was sure 
to be a rush of people to the spot from Sydney 
if the news leaked out. In the early morning 
Inspector Brennen and a number of police 
arrfved, and at half-past four the body of Arthur 
Preston, which was found lying huddled up, was 
disinterred and revcrently placed in a shell. I 


search-party are seen standing round the spot. craph. 


large number of people at a spot near Glen- 
brook. He was found, exactly as Preston had 
been, lying doubled up only a few feet below 
the surface of the ground. At the inquest it 
was proved that both men had been shot in the 
back of the head, and it was supposed that 
Butler had killed both his victims while they 
were actually engaged in making a shaft. It 
was thought that they had been taking turn and 
turn about with Butler in the digging, and that 
he, under the pretence of looking on, had 
deliberately shot them, thus, in fact, making 
them dig their own-graves ! 
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A hue and cry was at once raised, and a 
rigorous search for Butler was instituted through- 
out the entire Colony. Detectives were sent to 
allthe seaport towns to keep watch on outward- 
bound vessels. It was at Newcastle, on the 
northern coast of New South Wales, that the 
first clue was found. There it was discovered 
that a sailor giving his name as Weller, who held 
a captain's certificate, had shipped as an A.B. on 
board the four-masted sailing-ship Szanhilda, 
which had sailed a week before for San Fran- 
cisco. The captain of the Szvan/ilda had, before 
sailing, expressed his satisfaction at securing the 
services of an A.B. with such exceptional 
qualifications. The detectives at once visited 
all the sailors’ lodging-houses in the town, and 
before long hit upon the one at which the 
certificated A.B. had stayed, and it was found 
that his description tallied with that of Butler. 

Detectives Roache and M‘Hattie were there- 
upon dispatched to San Francisco with extradi- 
tion papers to apprehend the murderer. The 
two detectives travelled vid London and arrived 
at San Francisco before the Szeanhi/da was due, 
taking with them a policeman who kiew Butler 
by sight, as his sister had once been engaged to 
him, and who had himself been asked by Butler 
to accompany him on a mining expedition. 
This offer he had fortunately declined, as he had 
just been given a better position in the force, 
with an increase in wages. 

In the meanwhile the captain of the Swan- 
Ailda had obtained an interesting sidelight as to 
the character of his much-valucd A.B. His 
vesscl was overhauled by a steamer that had 
left Newcastle some time after the Szwamsz/da, 
and as she approached she was seen to be flying 
a signal indicating that she had something to 
communicate. ‘The two captains had a talk 
together, and the steamer’s skipper, producing 
some newspapers giving an account of the flight 
of the supposed murderer, under the name of 
Weller, on the Szwanhi/da, suggested to her 
captain that he had better keep the man under 
close observation, without, of course, alarming 
him, and be prepared for eventualities at San 
Francisco. 

On the Swanhilda’s arrival at the latter port 
the entire crew, under the quarantine regula- 
tions, had to be inspected by the medical officer 
of health. As the doctor’s launch is always the 
first to board every incoming ship, the two 
detectives and the policeman, accompanied by 
an American detective, arranged to go out in 
her to meet the Szeanhi/da, and, as she was 
hourly expected, they had even taken the pre- 
caution of patrolling the harbour at night with 
lights out, so as not to attract undue attention. 
The sailing ship was sighted late in the evening 


and the launch put out to meet her, pulling 
up alongside before she had even dropped 
her anchor, The greatest possible care was 
taken that Butler should have no warning 
of the surprise in store for him, and 
while the roll was being called Detective 
M‘Hattie quietly took the captain aside and, 
explaining the reason of his visit, told him that 
the American detective would impersonate the 
doctor at the inspection. The other police 
officers having carefully concealed themselves 
near at hand, the crew lined up and the captain, 
with the supposed doctor, began their examina- 
tion. It had been arranged that the captain 
should give a sign when he came to the man he 
knew as Weller, and when they had gone about 
half-way down the line of sailors he stopped 
and gave the signal. The detective immediately 
produced a revolver, and, holding it to Butler’s 
head, exclaimed: ‘‘Hands up, Butler, for the 
murder of Preston!” Butler, taken completely 
by surprise at the suddenness of the demand, 
instinctively threw up his arms. At the same 
moment one of the Australian detectives and the 
policeman slipped quietly from their hiding- 
places and clapped the handcuffs on his upraised 
arms, after which they further secured him with 
anklets. Butler was taken into the forecastle, 
where he said that, had he been armed, he would 
never have been taken alive, and that he would 
have shot anyone who had attempted to arrest 
him. Detective M‘Hattie then took possession 
of Butler’s effects, which consisted of an old 
leather portmanteau and a revolver, which was 
found under his bunk. 

“Are these things yours, Butler—I mean 
Weller?” said M‘Hattie. 

“What if they are?” replied the prisoner, 
sullenly. 

“Give me the key of the bag, then.” 

“There you are,” growled Butler, as he 
managed, not without some difficulty owing to 
his manacled hands, to take the key from his 
jacket pocket and throw it upon the table. Then 
he added : “I admit I shipped under the name 
of Weller. I’m one of the Wellers myself, and 
there ain’t no law to stop me taking any name 
IT want to.” 

Butler was taken ashore and handed over to 
the American police, by whom he was conducted 
to the City Hall for a preliminary examination. 
This took place in the detectives’ room, where 
the prisoner stoutly maintained his right to the 
name of Weller. Brusque and swaggering in 
his manner, he had so far affected to treat the 
matter with slight concern. When, however, 
he was forced to sit at a table while his bag was 
being overhauled, he became nervous, as several 
of the articles found in it furnished palpable 
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“Butler instinctively threw up his arms,” 


evidence of his guilt. It was found to contain, 
among other things, various documents relating 
to Frank H. Harwood, one of Butler's a//ases, 
a photograph bearing the name of Arthur V. 
Palmer, a man who had disappeared after a 
short companionship with Butler, and a cheque- 
book which bore the name of D. L. Yates, who, 
it was supposed, was yet another of the victims 
of Butler’s ferocious greed for blood and gold. 
In addition, there were numerous articles of 
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jewellery = which 
were known to 
have belonged to 
Captain Lee 
Weller, and 
papers, photo- 
graphs, books, and 
sheet-music — bear- 
ing his name, or 
Mrs. Lee Weller’s, 
together with the 
captain’s _ certifi- 
cate. It was after- 
wards proved that 
during his flying 
visit to Sydney 
Butler had = man- 
aged to obtain 
possession of Cap- 
tain Lee Weller’s 
sea chest and _per- 
sonal effects. But- 
ler’s contention 
that he was really 
Captain Lee 
Weller was soon 
disposed of. In 
the first place, his 
signature, — which 
was obtained by 
asking him to sign 
a list of the things 
contained in his 
trunk, was quite 
different from the 
known handwriti 
of the man he was 
endeavouring to 
impersonate, and, 
in answer to the 
detective’s — ques- 
tions, he stated 
that he was born 
in Canada, whereas 
Lee Weller was 
born in London. 
Butler was after- 
wards _ transferred 
to the Circuit 
Court, where he remained some months, as the 
delays with which legal matters in America are 
usually attended rendered his extradition a 
somewhat protracted affair, although he was, 
without a shadow of doubt, guilty of deliberate 
and cold-blooded murder. The “ Mountain 
Mystery” had by this time aroused the public 
interest in San Francisco to quite as high 
a pitch of excitement as it had in Australia, 
with the, result, that (the) unedifying spectacle 
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was witnessed of an unmitigated ruffian being 
turned into a sort of “penny show.” The 
Circuit Court was crowded daily with scores of 
people, all anxious to get a view of the leading 
figure in the latest sensation, Butler, in fact, 
held quite a levee as he sat in the room set 
apart for the temporary detention of prisoners, 
under the guard of a United States deputy 
marshal. There he sprawled by the fire smoking 
cigars, while his visitors crowded round him, 
plying him with questions and discussing the 
case in all its details. A great sensation was 
caused when a woman claimed the prisoner as 
herlong-lost husband 

—a_ new develop- " 
ment which appa- 
rently caused Butler 

no little amusement. 

“So I’ve got a 
wife, have 1?” he 
remarked. “Well! 
Don’t you think she 
ought to come and 
see me? A wile’s 
place is at her hus- 
band’s side in time 
of trouble, and I’m 
in trouble.” 

The lady, a Mrs. 
Hill Butler, arrived 
soon after, and with 
many tears and sighs 
asked to see the 
man she __ believed 
was hererring spouse. ? 
She was shown into <= 
the office of the 
Chief of Police, 
whither Butler was 
presently taken under 
escort. “Is this the 
lady ?” he asked, as 
he entered the room, 
bestowing a casual \ 
glance upon his sup- 
posed and evidently 
much - distressed 
better half. The 
lady, in turn, scanned 
the leering features of the criminal and admitted, 
not without some show of satisfaction, that 
certainly he was not her husband, unless he had 
changed a great deal in the last few years. 

At length, the legal formalities with regard to 
Butler’s extradition having been complied with, 
he was sent back to Sydney on board the 
Mariposa to stand his trial for the murders of 
Captain Lee Weller and Arthur Preston, Mr. 
Norman Hardy was sent as the special repre- 


Mr. Norman Hardy's sketch of Butler on board the ‘* Mariposa.” 


sentative of the Sydney Aaz/ to meet the boat at 
Auckland, New Zealand, and he gives us the 
following account of his trip thence to Sydney, 
in the company of the now notorious Butler :— 


When I boarded the Mariposa I, with 
the other correspondents, was allowed to see 
Butler in the cabin which had been cleared 
out for his reception. The upper bunk had 
been removed and the under one lowered to 
the floor level. We found him handcuffed and 
chained by the ankles to the bunk, which, by 
the way, bore the fateful number 13, with just 
sufficient length of 
chain to enable him 
to get out and wash 
himself in a_ pail. 
He was a_ heavily 
and _powerfully-built 
man of medium size, 
and looked what he 
undoubtedly was—a 
ruffian of the worst 
! type. He had grown 

a beard during his 
captivity, and ap- 
peared to be utterly 
indifferent as to his 
fate, but was never- 
theless in a very 
morose state, his re- 
ception of the news- 
paper men being by 
no means flattering. 
He refused to leave 
» his cabin for exercise; 
» and was guarded day 
and night by two 
detectives. At times 
he was exceedingly 
violent, but at others 
he calmed down 
ey | | wonderfully and be- 
\ ' came quite friendly 
with the reporters, 
with whom he 
yarned freely. It 
was during one of 
these intervals that 
he consented to sit to me for his portrait. He 
asked me to get it over as quickly as I could, 
and when the sketch, here reproduced, was 
finished he expressed himself delighted with the 
result. 

We had on board a company of variety 
artistes, which included a very clever contor- 
tionist, and when Butler was particularly bad- 
tempered this performer was allowed to go 
down to his cabinyand amuse him. Butler 
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“ Butler sitting dejectedly on his bunk while she sang to him from just inside his cabin door.” 


enjoyed this novel “turn” exceedingly, and 
would roar with laughter as the contortionist 
tied himself into knots, put his legs behind his 
cars, and twisted his body into the various other 
uncomfortable positions assumed by members 
of his calling. 


It is perhaps a more remarkable fact that even 
Vol. xxiv.—8. 


when he was most violent he could always be 
quietened if a lady concert-singer, who was 
travelling with us to Sydney, would sing to him. 
This she often did, Butler sitting dejectedly on 
his bunk while she sang to him from just inside 
his cabin door; and, indeed, we witnessed on 
more than one occasion a remarkable scene 
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when this young and beautiful girl and the 
blood-guilty wretch, chained to his bunk, sang a 
duet together. 

One of the worst passions I ever saw him in 
was when this young lady was indisposed and 
unable to sing to him. Butler then lost control 
of himself to such an extent that he tried to 
get at the detective guarding him and murder 
him. The officer, who knew Butler’s moods 
perfectly, saw that he meant mischief, and 
signalled to us all to leave the cabin. Curious 
to see what would happen I waited outside in 
the passage, where, although unobserved by 

- Butler, I could see everything that took place. 
Only one detective remained in the cabin, and he 
settled himself down on a settee, and presently, 
to all appearances, dropped off to sleep. Butler 
seemingly followed his example, but, as I could 
see from his furtive glances in the direction of the 
detective, he was very much awake. After about 
half an hour of this, Butler, thinking that he had 
the detective at his mercy, slipped out of the 
lowered bunk, his heavily-manacled hands up- 
lifted with the obvious intention of dashing out 
the officer’s brains. His intended victim—who, 
needless to say, was wide awake all the time— 
thereupon sprang up, and without a word 
pointed a revolver straight at Butler’s head. 
The criminal essayed a sickly smile, as though 
the whole thing was merely intended as a joke, 
and then, cowering under the detective’s fierce 
gaze, got back 
into his bunk. 

When we 
teached Sydney 
the Afariposa 
slowed up in- 
side the har- 
bour at South 
Head, where we 
were met by the 
police launch 
sent to take off 
the prisoner. 
Butler was 
brought up on 
deck with hand- 
cuffs and leg- 
irons on, and 
with detectives 
in front of and 
behind him. As 
he passed 
through the 
long avenue of 
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A snapshot of Butler, heavily handcuffed, being taken down the gandway of the 
“Mariposa” in Sydney Harbour, uv 


passengers waiting to get a glance at him he 
called out, “Good day, ladies and gents; see 
you all later on.” 

Getting down the gangway, fettered as he was, 
was a matter of considerable difficulty, and at 
length one of the detectives, an immensely 
powerful man, lifted him up bodily and deposited 
him in the police launch. On his way down 
the ladder I was able to secure a snapshot of 
him. A huge crowd was waiting his arrival at 
Man o’ War Stairs, but the police, very rightly, 
disappointed them of their desire to gaze on 
the wretched felon, as he was conveyed to a 
landing-stage lower down the harbour and 
quietly taken ashore and lodged in jail. 


Butler duly stood his trial in Sydney for the 
murders of Arthur Preston and Captain Lee 
Weller, and from the evidence produced it 
was proved without a shadow of doubt that he 
had committed these and many other equally 
dastardly crimes. After his flight the body of 
an unknown man was discovered on the Burro- 
wang Run, and, as he had been shot through the 
back of the head and buried a few feet below 
the surface of the ground, it was supposed that he 
was yet another of Butler’s victims. Butler was 
found guilty and hanged in Darlinghurst Jail, a 
fate which, without doubt, he richly deserved. 
His motive was, undoubtedly, robbery, but 
all he got was, from Preston, ten pounds, and 
from Captain 
Lee Weller his 
sea-chest, cap- 
tain'scertificate, 
and some odds 
and ends of his 
personal — pro- 
perty! Before 
his end he con- 
fessed his guilt 
to the Attorney- 
General, to 
whom he also 
gave his real 
name, butasked 
him to promise, 
for the sake of 
his mother and 
sister, who were 
sull living in 
England, that it 
should not be 
made public, 
and itnever was. 
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A Californian Rabbit-Drive. 


By Epwarp C. 


CROSSMAN, 


We have heard of rabbit-drives in Australia, where the rabbit is an unmitigated curse, but a Californian 

“drive” is something new. This article describes and illustrates in graphic fashion a hunt which 

took place recently in the San Joaquin valley, where the depredations of the “jacks” threatened 
the ranchers with ruin. 


JE stood at the apex of a gigantic 
) “Vv.” ‘The sides were formed by 
yh two mile-long barbed-wire fences, 
(9)| originally built to keep some rancher’s 
- cattle either in or out, but now 
forming the walls of a gigantic death-trap. 
Heavy chicken-wire—a veritable net of it—was 
stretched along the two fences as far as we could 
see, the bottom of the wire being buried under- 
ground, and the top of the barrier four feet 
above the soil. Nothing smaller than an 
elephant or larger than a lizard could pass 
that barrier, unless, indeed, it possessed the 
legs of a steeplechaser. 
The triangle before us was bare for a distance 
of three hundred yards—ploughed ground ready 
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for some crop not yet planted. Beyond, 
between the ever-widening sides, ran the grey 
sage, miles upon miles of it, until the eye tired 
of its drab monotony. Far off in the distance, 
across the grey sage-carpet, lay the blue moun- 
tains, the walls of the fertile valley. 

A hundred yards from the apex of the “V,” 
and running from one side to the other, stretched 
a third fence, nearly cutting off the extreme 
point of the letter from the remainder, but with 
four-foot openings between the third fence and 
the sides of the “V.” ‘he triangle so formed 
was the death-chamber—the culmination of the 
mile-long walls of the trap itself. 

A half-dozen bronze-faced, stern-looking men 
patrolled the fences on either side of the triangle, 
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The sage-brush country, from which the rabbits were driven. 


From a Photograph, 
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bracing a line here and tightening a wire there, 
inspecting the fence closely for a possible open- 
ing or weak place. Like some giant dam, a 
single weak place or hole would later let a flood 
of the devastating grey pests through, to lay 
waste the country as thoroughly as any wall of 
water. 

Everything was ready for the coming tragedy. 
Our special train had pulled into the little town 
of Lancaster that morning, bearing the two 
hundred rabbit-slayers who had heard the cry of 
distress from the fertile valley. Like one of the 
plagues of Egypt, the rabbits had come down 
upon the region in a night from some unknown 
place, and the ranchers fought in vain against 
them. 

A holiday had been declared. Every rancher 
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where the fences had proved too weak and the 
rabbits had’ broken through by the simple 
process of putting their heads through the 
meshes and pushing with their strong hind 
feet. It required no lecturer, in cases like these, 
to point out why the help was needed. Acre 
after acre of good green alfalfa had disappeared 
in a single night before the swarming, famishing 
grey fellows. Fortunate the rancher who had 
managed to drive out the rabbits again, and to 
close the gap they had made in his defences. 
Fear they had none, only the mad desire to 
feast on that green ambrosia that lay so close 
to them. The despairing ranchman might call 
his dogs--neighbours he had none—and wage 
mighty battle against the grey enemy, but often 
in vain, The rabbits would dodge him, run a 


party of beaters—A general holiday was proclaimed throughout the distri 
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of the valley for a score of miles about, together 
with the townsmen of Lancaster, had turned out 
to help wage battle against the plague. Every 
wheeled conveyance, from the farm carry-all to 
the hay-wagon, was pressed into service to carry 
the ranchers, the townsmen, and the volunteers 
from the great city, a hundred miles distant, to 
‘ the scene of the battle. 

For miles we had ridden along fences built 
like the one in front of us, the lower side of 
the tightly-woven wire sunk half a foot under 
ground, the upper side too high for even the giant 
jack-rabbits to scale. We had ridden past fields 


few feet, and then settle down to eat again 
with famishing eagerness, while through the gap 
there poured an unceasing stream of reinforce- 
ments. The grasshoppers of Kansas might 
have been a trifle more speedy in their work, 
but they were no more certain than the rabbits. 
The fields which the rabbit army had won 
were eaten as bare as the prairie itself. Car- 
casses of cattle, starved to death, lay all about 
the open brush. ‘The country was being swept 
clean by the swarming rabbits, and their . 
numbers were multiplied by ten each year. 
Under the direction of the generalissimo of 
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the occasion, a veteran rabbit-fighter from the 
San Joaquin valley, where they had to solve the 
rabbit problem in past days, the wagons began 
to creep out from the little town in the direction 
of the trap, four miles away. They were loaded 
with a motley crowd—anxious ranchers, to whom 
the occasion was one of strict business ; equally 
anxious townspeople, to whom the prosperity of 
the valley meant prosperity to themselves ; city 
“sports ” eager for any fun and willing to travel 
miles to get it; curious people of refinement, 
anxious to see the spectacle of a rabbit-drive, but 
all working for the salvation of the smiling valley, 
overrun by the horde of famished animals. 
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Some of the mounted men who reinforced the line of beaters. 


‘The great " barbecue" which preceded the drive. 


('hotograph. 


We watched the wagons creep out in long 
lines, until they reached the neighbourhood of 
the trap, where officious aides-de-camp to the 
commander in-chief directed them down the 
sides of the triangle into the deep brush. Soon 
the sides of the wire fence ‘‘V” were prolonged 
a mile farther out into the grey sage-sea by 
the crawling lines of wagons and horsemen, 
following their diverging courses as directed by 
the commander-in-chief. 

‘The wagons stopped at the sound of a shot 
from the commander—the trap was ready to 
spring. 

It seemed hardly possible to us, watching the 
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setting of the scenes for the tragedy, that there 
could be enough rabbits in that two-mile long 
“V"™ of sage-brush to make all that trouble 
worth while; 1t was so small a space as com. 
pared with the great expanse of the valley itself. 

Another shot came faintly to our ears, as 
though someone had tapped his pipe against a 
post. It was practically the last shot fired that 
day. ‘The weapons of the battle, for the safety 
of those engaged on the human side of the 
combat, did not include firearms 

Two thin black lines commenced to crawl out 
from either side of the “ V,” gradually nearing 
each other, and closing the third side of the 
triangle. The net was being pursed Fifteen 
minutes later the long black lines met, and 
the glasses showed them to consist of hundreds 
of horsemen and still more footmen—the cavalry 
and infantry of the army bent on the destruction 
of the rabbit foe They were strong for the 
slaughter. A great Spanish “ barbecue” had 
been served before the slayers left the little 
town, and most of the huge carcasses of beef and 
mutton had gone to the staying of the hundreds 
of would-be rabbit-slayers. 

The quiet around us was oppressive, even 
the voices of the half-dozen fence-guards and 
their accompanying wives dropping uncon- 
sciously to a lower pitch. A brilliant California 
afternoon sun beat down into the bare ground 
of the wire corral in front of us, a solitary 
buzzard soared back and forth above our heads, 
apparently uninterested, a jack-rabbit loped 
undisturbed past us, unaware of the impending 
terror. Of the hundreds of coming slaughterers, 
there was nota sign in the peace of that early 
afternoon. 

The breeze stirred for an instant, then died 
down, but it had brought to our ears the sound 
of wild Apache-like yells, and of sticks 
beating on tin pans, or anything else fitted to 
make a noise; the baying of dogs—a wild 
medley of sound, almost horrifying to one not 
knowing what it meant. ‘he fence and corral 
guards straightened up, and again anxiously 
examined their part of the trap. ‘There lay 
the crux of the situation—a break in the apex 
of the “V” meant the escape of half the 
victims, 

‘The beaters were coming nearcr, without 
question, although a while before they had 
appeared to be standing still. Their yells, and 
the deafening tunes they played on their tin 
instruments, came plainly to our ears with 
every puff of the gentle wind. 

Suddenly a lon«ly jack-rabbit came galloping 
slowly out of the brush and headed down the 
fence forming the left-hand side of the “V.” 
The first victim was in sight. A friendly feeling 


for the poor grey fellow possessed me, and I felt 
strongly like yelling a warning to him concerning 
the fate overhanging. He kept glancing back 
over his shoulder, puzzled at the inexplicable 
noise that came to his long, sensitive ears. He 
stopped and tried to find a way through the 
obstacle that forced him to keep on his way 
towards us, evidently disliking the appearance 
of that strange fence and the group of people 
standing a hundred yards away. Right into the 
corral he came, to my very feet as I sat perched 
on a ten-foot post forming the apex of the “V.” 
Standing on his hind legs, his big ears cocked 
inquiringly, he peered out at the ranchers 
standing on the other side of the barrier. One 
of the women, a sufferer from the hordes of his 
kind, struck viciously at him with her club 
through the meshes of the fence ; she had reason 
to hate him, as had the rest of her sisters of the 
devastated valley. The blow missed, and the 
bunny, affrighted, scurried up the other side of 
the “ V,” straight for the line of beaters and the 
coming death. 

There was a sudden yell from one of the 
ranchmen outside the enclosure. 

“ By thunder, here they come!” 

Bursting out of the grey brush, three hundred 
yards away from us, came the first files of what 
appeared to be a regiment of rabbits running at 
top speed, frightened and puzzled at the ever- 
growing noise behind them. Like human 
beings, their panic fed on itself until they were 
in a state of trembling fear. They formed a 
rough column, half-a-dozen rabbits wide, 
hugging the left fence of the “V” and vainly 
secking for some way through it. There seemed 
to be no end to the grey creatures as they loped 
noiselessly across the open space. The first 
rabbits of the column were nearly up to us 
before the last straggler cleared the line of the 
distant brush. 

Suddenly seeing us, or getting our scent, the 
leader turned at right angles to his path and 
laid his course across the open space for the 
opposite side of the “V.” Their escape cut 
off here, they followed the fence back toward 
the brush and the beaters, and in a twinkling 
the grey army had disappeared in the sage. 
Again the open space before us was empty. 

The line was very close now. ‘The noise was 
coming in a steady roar, and we could make 
out the details of the army. Every man, 
woman, and child in the line had a good stout 
club, and they kept striking at something on the 
ground before them, although the brush, nearly 
up to their waists, prevented us from seeing 
what the something was. The convergence of 
the sides of the “V” had brought the beaters 
close together until they marched shoulder to 
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shoulder, with never a space between large 
enough for a dog to dart through. 

The first animal to appear was not a rabbit 
at all, but a gaunt, grey prairie wolf—the coyote 
of the plains—which the quick springing of the 
trap had caught. He came trotting out of the 
brush, keeping along that ever-popular left fence, 
stopping now and then to see what that noise 
could be in his rear, and then trotting leisurely 
towards us. Guns were taboo in the drive, but 
a rancher was fumbling madly in his wagon for 
his gun lest the grey chicken-thief should escape. 
A hundred yards away he stopped and surveyed 
us out of his yellow eyes. Next he turned and 
ran out into the middle of the space, but the 
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From a) Puzzled and terrified rabbits outside the corral. 


increasing tumult of yells and horrid noises 
bewildered him. Dashing back to the left fence, 
he paused in his stride, and then, gathering 
himself up, took the fence as neatly as a grey- 
hound. But a rifle cracked sharply twice, and 
the wolf doubled up limply as he struck the 
ground and lay motionless, while the grinning 
rancher put his weapon back into the wagon. 
The line was hardly two hundred yards from 
the edge of the brush now, and still the bare 
space in front of us was devoid of life. 
Suddenly the whole line of the grey sage 
began to move ; it surged this way and that, and 
boiled like a giant saucepan. E 


“Look at that!” yelled a rancher, dancing 
and pointing with outstretched finger. 

The three-hundred-yard strip of brush spouted 
grey rabbits, as a sheep-run does with a hard- 
driven flock of sheep. The whole brushy strip 
seemed to be running across the open space 
towards us. The effect was stupefying. The 
ranchers below me—stolid men, not easily 
moved—danced and yelled and waved their 
hats at the sight of the thousands of their foes, 
penned and doomed. 

The yan of the charging thousands, seeing us, 
turned and went shooting across the field, the 
army following like one rabbit. For the first 
time I caught the thudding of their little feet. 
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The foremost rabbits struck the stout fence with a 
crash that made the wires sing, whilst the posts 
bent and gave from the terrific pressure. The 
front files of the army never moved again, their 
speed knocking them senseless against the stout 
wires, Another layer of rabbits piled on their 
helpless comrades and yet another row on them, 
until they threatened to reach the top of the 
fence. 

A wild yell went up from the long line of 
beaters, now close to the edge of the rabbit- 
spouting brush, Through the surging, terrified 
mass of rabbits in the field trotted three be- 
wildered coyotes; Uncertain] of the best course 
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to take. One of them suddenly snapped up a 
big rabbit near him, shook it a couple of times, 
broke its back, and carried it across the field 
to the fence. Then, dropping the dead rabbit, 
he followed his two comrades down the fence 
towards the corral. From the line of the beaters 
there dashed half-a-dozen horsemen, the wild- 
riding vaqueros of the valley cattle-ranches. On 
they dashed, spurring their broncos info a dead 
run and unwinding their lariats, while their 
horses trampled and spurned the rabbits right 
and left. The coyotes saw them coming and 
tried to double back into the field, but in vain. 
Out shot the circling ropes, two of the horses 
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As the beaters drew closer and closer the rab! 
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to pile up in front of the line before the charge 
was repulsed, and the bunnies came scurrying 
across the field for the corral. This time they 
began to come in, streaming through the four- 
foot entrances and tearing around and around 
the enclosure like mad things in their pitiful 
terror. 

Ever and anon one of them would stretch 
eagerly up to his full height, and with wrinkled 
nostrils and staring eyes try to find some way 
over the obstacles, away from the terror close 
behind. Outside the fence the ranchers on 
guard, aided by their wives, repelled the 
attempts to escape, the vicious blows of their 


Sat) aS os ht ae 
were gradually forced inside the corral. 


From a Photograph. 


stopped suddenly, and two of the wolves were 
jerked into a crazy series of terrific somersaults 
that killed them without the knives of the 
ranchers being needed. The third wolf dodged, 
and two of the riders collided in a confusion of 
dust and wild oaths, but a nimble footman 
dodged in between the horsemen, his club rose 
and fell, and he trotted back to the line of 
beaters, carrying the dead coyote with joyous 
yells and merry antics. 

Out along the edge of the brush, the long line 
of beaters appeared to be using old-fashioned 
flails, so steadily did their clubs rise and fall. 
The terrified jack-rabbits, doubling back, were 
pressing the line hard in their attempts to escape 
The men, pausing in their advance, were busily 
engaged in throwing back this last despairing 
charge of the rabbit army; the slain began 


clubs against the furry bodies pressing against 
the wire laying many a “ jack ” low. 

As the line of beaters drew closer, half hidden 
in the thick dust-clouds, and as they pounded 
and swung at the rabbits attempting to break 
past them, the animals inside the corral gave up 
hope and began to pile up along the fence, 
layer upon layer deep, until the perspiring guards 
outside had to push them away by main force 
to prevent them from forming an avenue cf 
escape for the others behind them 

By this time the beaters were at the corral 
entrance, and the last rush of terrified rabbits 
ensued. Pushing and crowding each other they 
came, some of them even leaping on to the backs 
of their fellows in their eagerness to escape the 
peril. There was a tumult of wild yells and 
the thuds jof clubs, A Geore of (jacks ” forced 
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The final phase of the drive—"*The dust mercifully hid the spectacle from those outside.” 
From a Photo. by C. C. Pierce & Co., Los Angeles. 
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After the slaughter—It was estimated that no fewer than ten thousand rabbits were killed 
From a Photograph. 


their way through the line and scurried off to 
safety ; then the gates were hurriedly closed on 
the mass of rabbits within the corral. Only the 
slaughter remained. 

And then came the executioners—the hard- 
hearted ones among the beaters, ranchers who 
remembered the damage the rabbits had wrought, 
or city “sports” with only the lust of killing to 
account for their eagerness. Squeezing through 
the gates, scrambling over the fence, they came. 

There was hardly room for the siayers to stand 
in the mass of rabbits inside the death space ; 
but they soon made room. The thudding of 
clubs and the cries of the rabbits beyan to rise, 
while the dust mercifully hid thé spectacle from 
those outside. Outside the corral others were 
dragging down the great piles of rabbits against 
the outer fence, where they had plunged in 
their first charge, and clubbing the life out of 
any still movi 


The sound of 
executioners began to hunt their prey instead of 


blows lessened, and the 
merely standing and blindly striking about 
them. The last moving rabbit was dragged out 
and killed, and the dust-clouds began to settle. 
Suddenly, out in the middle of the corral, a rabbit, 
apparently as dead as a herring, leaped to his 
feet and gazed wildly about him, bewildered. 


“Let him go for good luck,” yelled a man 
near him. 

“Let him go! Let him go!” arose the cry. 

The rabbit, staggering drunkenly, made for 
the entrance, and it was swung open. Down 
the lines of the slayers he loped weakly. He 
gained the open field, and a man reached out 
and gently pushed him with his club. Darting 
ahead at top speed, he disappeared across the 
bare ground, while a yell of encouragement went 
up from the exhausted slayers. 

Inside the enclosure the slain were piled up 
in great heaps, while the beaters gazed in awe 
at their handiwork. ‘The old veteran from the 
San Joaquin, participant in dozens of drives in 
the great valley to the north, stood off and made 
his estimate. 

“Ten thousand,” he announced, and a great 
yell went up from the crowd. ‘The rabbits 
disappeared into the sacks and wagons prepara- 
tory to being shipped to the poor of the cities 

A rancher of the valley gazed over the 
fence at the great piles in silence. He drew 
a long breath, a sort of half sigh, like a man 
who has just ploughed the first furrow in a great 
field. 

“Well, that’s a few of ’em,” he said, thank- 
fully. 


BACHELOR GIRLS IN MADEIRA. 


By Miss L, F. Ramsey. 


How two young ladies, tiring of the heat of Funchal, decided to go up into the mountains 

of Madeira and rough it for awhile in a country cottage. All sorts of amusing little mishaps 

befell them, and their housekeeping was not quite so successful as it might have been, but 
all the same they spent a most enjoyable holiday. | 


Mg T was hot! The whole of my time 
ya was spent in mopping my face and 
grumbling at the heat. Every day 
the sun shone as if its whole life 
depended upon its doing the thing 
properly. I sighed for the hills; then I longed 
for them with my whole heart; finally I said, 
desperately, “I will go to them somehow, even 
if I have to sleep under an umbrella.” For, 
alas! accommodation is limited among the 
mountains in Madeira, and the cottagers do not 
understand letting lodgings—and, if they did, 
most English pig-styes would object to a com- 
parison being made between them and the 
typical Madeiran country hovel. 

At last fortune turned a smiling face on me 
and I came across the Other Girl. ; 

She was much more enterprising than I, She 
had found a room in a better-class cottage at 
Camacha—a village seven miles away from the 
city and over two thousand feet higher than 
Funchal. 

“Do find a room for me, too,” I begged her. 
She suggested the venda (the village inn). Now, 
a venda is all very well, but there are some 
things even a bachelor girl draws the line at. 
It all ended satisfactorily, however. 

I will pass over the intervening hopes and 
fears, heights of anticipation and depths of woe, 
before we had agreed to set up housekeeping 
together for a fortnight in a tiny cottage 
belonging to some English people. 

Four days before we started we met to 
arrange what provisions we must each take, 
for in Camacha nothing could be depended 


upon except bread, a precarious meat supply, 
and--finger-bowls. In Madeira you always find 
finger-bowls in every furnished house, whatever 
the size of it. There may be no saucepan, there 
is certain to be no kettle, but you may depend 
on finding finger-bowls and a pestle, perhaps a 
mortar, but certainly a pestle. 

I was on the sofa when the Other Girl 
arrived ; the heat had been too much for me, 
and I had collapsed. : 

“You make a list,” I said, lazily ; “then I'R 
take the things you forget.” 

“ Well, I’ve got a few things down,” she said, 
producing a note-book. “‘I'ea, biscuits, sugar, 
oatmeal—do you eat porridge?” 

I made a grimace. 

“TI can, I suppose. At present I don’t want 
to eat anything. io on.” 

“ Rice, barley, cocoa—do you drink cocoa?” 

“Yes, if it’s boiled; but I can’t stand a gritty 
mess made by pouring water on the dry stuff.” 

“Well, I like it that way ; but we can boil it, 
I suppose.” 

“How about bacon?” I suggested. “We 
can always have eggs and bacon if other things 
fail.” 

“Ye—es ; I'm not very keen on bacon. You 
get that.” 

And so we went on, mutually disobliging, and 
on the Friday afternoon I packed a few mis- 
givings along with the miscellaneous goods, 
which filled my dress-basket to overflowing. 
The Other Girl and I had only met five times, 
and a fortnight might prove rather long to have 
to endure each other's;company. 
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At six o'clock one Saturday morning we 
started from town in a small carro, drawn by 
two bullocks, sitting with our backs to them. 
We enlivened the journey up to Camacha with 
abuse of Funchal, which lay below us like a dead 
city, its white houses, red roofs, and green 
shutters all glistening in the bright sunshine. 
There were few signs of life ; everything drooped 
with the heat. The poor oxen panted painfully 
as they dragged us up the steep hills. Up we 
went, always between walls. 

“TI must get away from these walls,” I cried, 
petulantly ; “I can’t breathe.” 

“ Patience !” said the Other Girl. 
isn’t much more of it.” . 

“No; hurrah!” I cried. ‘I see a pine tree. 
That means we are getting cooler. Though I 
can’t feel it yet.” 

We wound in and out among the hills, 
ascending slopes that seemed impossible when 
we looked back on them. At one point the 
road ran so 
close to a steep 
ravine that it 
appeared quite 
dangerous. 
Once a sledge 
laden with lug- 
gage turned 
over there, we 
were told, and 
the boxes went 
rolling away to 
the bottom. 
About nine 
o'clock we en- 
tered the strag- 
gling village, 
and the inhabi- 
tants ran out 
to their cottage 
doors tosee who 
was coming. 
We stopped at 
the venda to make our first household purchase 
—a loaf of bread—and in another five minutes 
we were at our cottage. 

It was a funny little place. Four rooms, all 
connected, and a fifth jutting out on one side 
comprised our palatial abode. The front door 
opened into a bedroom, from which a door led 
into the next bedroom, and that again into a 
third, part of which had been screened off to 
form a passage; this led on one side into the 
sitting-room, and on another into the kitchen, 
where we found three neighbours kindly en- 
deavouring to boil a kettle. The floor was 
flooded with water, but our Portuguese being 
limited we decided to defer explanations, 


“There 


The cottage at which the Authoress and her companion spent a delightful fortnight's 
holiday in Madeira. 


especially as the inner woman was clamouring 
for speedy satisfaction. So we resolved to dis- 
miss our kindly but officious neighbours, and 
get some breakfast. A girl of fourteen seemed 
to have persuaded the kettle to boil, and we 
agreed it would be a useful plan to engage her 
to do our rough work for us. 

“J will arrange with Carolina,” I said con- 
fidently to the Other Girl. ‘“ You get rid of 
those women.” 

Now when one’s vocabulary is extremely 
limited, one has a painful shyness about being 
overheard conversing in a foreign language. 
Therefore I summoned Carolina into my bed- 
room, closed the door carefully, and uttered 
persuasively and meaningly the one word 
“ Creada” (servant). 

Carolina gazed at me with stupefaction ; then 
her face relaxed into a broad grin, and she said, 
comprehendingly, “Si, Senhora!” Then we 
both burst out into loud laughter, and our inter- 
view was at an 
end. 

I returned to 
the kitchen, to 
find the Other 
Girl in sole 
Possession, sur- 
veying the 
damp_ kitchen 
and the leaking 


tap of the 
boiler. 
“IT have 


arranged with 
Carolina,” I 
told her loftily. 
Then we settled 
down to break- 
fast. It took 
some time, that 
first meal. The 
Other Girl had 
asked one of 
the officious neighbours for two eggs. She 
returned with one. ‘I said fzvo eggs,” insisted 
the Other Girl. ‘Yes, yes,” said the woman. 
“The hen is just laying one; she won’t be 
a minute.” 

The mountain air had already affected our 
appetites ; and, besides, we did not want to 
hurry over anything. We had gone to Camacha 
to be idle and enjoy ourselves. So we loitered 
over that first meal; and when we had eaten as 
much as was convenient, we proceeded leisurely 
to investigate the household arrangements, and 
to unpack our boxes and set our house in order. 
The beds were damp, so_we dragged them out 
into the garden to, bake in the chot-sun—for it 
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“1 closed the door carefully, and uttered persuasively and meaningly the one word ‘Creada. 


was fortunately a clear day. Then we un 
packed our stores and arranged the sitting-room, 
which soon looked quite homelike with the rugs 
and cushions we had brought, a vase of flowers, 
and our books on a corner table. 

We had to spend nearly all that first morning 
in household duties, for there was the dinner to 
cook, and here we each assumed an unbounded 
knowledge of the culinary arts on the part of the 


other. This expectation was partly justified by 
results—to parody Emerson, ‘Many a woman, 
by being thought a better cook than she was, 
has become better.” We agreed, however, that 
we would not spend all our days in the kitchen, 
and we were generally out in the woods by ten 
o'clock. Oh, the glory of those mornings, with 
the wind blowing through the pines, and the sea 


in the distane Ses ePl thousand feet below ; 
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the ever-changing lights on the sky and sea and 
the distant islands ; the rhythmical tapping of the 
flails on the threshing-floors, the chirping of the 
grasshoppers and the whirring of their wings, 
the soft warm browns of the pine-needles and 
the deep blues of the hydrangeas, the purple 
background of the everlasting hills! All these 
things, combined with a sense of rest after toil 
and freedom from the life of the city, made for 
peace. We sang, we laughed, we told stories, 
we read aloud and disturbed no one. For the 
first two days we were supremely lazy, as far as 
our primitive household arrangements would 
allow. 

“Let us go to bed and get up very early,” we 
said. ‘‘ Then we can be out of doors from sun- 
rise to sunset.” So we told our small maid to 
come at half-past six every morning. Alas! for 
human nature, when it comes to getting up in 
the morning! Not once were we up to receive 
her, and always it was the Other Girl who 
unbolted the back door, usually at seven or 
later. On one occasion we both slept on till 
half-past eight, and the handmaiden, her mother, 
and I know not how many neighbours came and 
gazed in upon us in our several rooms, for our 
windows boasted neither blinds nor curtains. 

“How the meninas sleep!” said Carolina’s 
mother, with admiration. ‘That night, when 
Carolina left, she asked as usual what time we 
should want her in the morning. The Other 
Girl avoided my glance and answered, with as 
much dignity as she could command :— 

“ Half-past six, Carolina.” 

“Don’t you mean half-past eight ?” inquired 
that young person, innocently. 

This was too much for both of us, and we 
collapsed. 

Meals took up a good deal of time, though 
we agreed to have our dinner in the middle of 


the day and be content with a light supper , 


before retiring to bed. Butter was not obtain- 
able at Camacha, but we took up a supply in a 
tin pail. Alas, the very first day, on returning 
from the woods we found the butter gone! 
That night the scampering of the rats overhead 
told of a midnight feast. I apostrophized the 
thieving wretches, but with no apparent effect. 

I had rashly announced that I would be 
responsible for the soups. Now my soup- 
making consisted of throwing all the stray bones 
there were into a pot and drowning them 
in water ; salt, pepper, and cloves went in pro- 
miscuously, with any vegetables there happened 
to be lying round. Then I used to drop ina 
handful of rice or barley “to thicken it”; and 
yet there did not seem to be much flavour in 
those soups, somehow, or else there was too 
much! The Other Girl used to be quite 


fascinated in watching me, and would offer me 
remains of cold bread-pudding, stewed fruit, 
cocoa, to say nothing of the scrapings of jam 
dishes, to add to my stock. On our second 
day the rats made short work of the bones 
which were to have formed the foundation of 
our soup, and we then arrived at the conclusion 
that we must lock everything up in the kitchen 
cupboard. Nevertheless, the rats were too 
sharp for us. 

One day I carried home a string of onions on 
the end of my umbrella—another day I fetched 
water from the fountain, and tried to balance a 
pitcher on my head as the natives do, but I 
laughed, and the water ran down my neck. Of 
course, we had no water in the cottage, and as 
there was a good deal of typhoid about, we had 
to be careful. The first day we inquired 
where the water was fetched from with which 
our tea was made. Carolina told us she had 
drawn it from the fountain, but as we subse- 
quently saw her ladling out water from the 
garden tank in our drinking-water jug, we 
decided that she was not to be trusted 
implicitly. 

Keeping house and doing most of the work 
of it gives one a tremendous respect for servants. 
‘They seem to do so quickly and well things 
which look easy enough in themselves, but are 
fearfully difficult to unaccustomed hands. For 
instance, one day we came to cook our dinner 
and found no fire alight and no Carolina 
visible. She was at church—as she was most 
of the time—so we decided to light the fire 
ourselves. I tried first. I lighted a pine-cone 
and stuffed it in at the little door. Result—out 
went the flame. I pulled the cone out again, 
and wasted half a box of matches getting it 
alight. It flickered for a minute or two, and 
then died down. 

“Look here,” I said, “there must be some 
draught-hole shut up that ought to be open. 
Can you see one anywhere by chance?” 

The Other Girl, who had been watching me 
with manifest impatience, pushed me aside, 
saying, ‘You go and lay the table; I'll light 
the fire.” I went, but in the course of many 
journeys to and fro I observed a fierce struggle 
going on in which the stove seemed to have got 
the upper hand. Presently, however, the an- 
nouncement was made, ‘It’s burning!” ‘H’m, 
yes,” I said, sniffing ; “but what an awful smell 
of smoke! You must have got the ventilator 
shut!” 

“Of course, the thing smokes if you leave the 
door open, making all that draught. It was all 
right before you came in.” 

I shut the door meekly, whereupon the only 
effectual entrance for‘the” daylight/ was blocked 
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up, and I was asked how on earth anyone could 
see what one was doing. Then the Other Girl 
opened the oven. Volumes of smoke poured 
forth. 

“Well, we can’t cook in that!” she cried. 
“Bother the thing! Let’s light a fire in the 
other grate.” So we did; but it is rather 
difficult to cook a joint on an open fire—at 
least for amateurs. 

Presently we heard a peculiar humming 
sound. 

“What on earth’s that ?” exclaimed the Other 
Girl. We both explored, and soon found that 
the noise proceeded from the boiler, which was 
empty. 

“Gracious !” exclaimed the Other Girl. 
“Where’s some water? Quick! We shall 
have the thing bursting before we know where 
we are.” 

I rushed to the water-can ; of course, it was 
empty. In the midst of our excitement in walked 
Carolina, bearing a pitcher on her head. In five 


stewed fruit and blancmange, and it is really 
very difficult to get up an ‘enthusiasm for a jam 
roly-poly — however excellently made — which 
appears on the table at three o’clock when one 
has dined at a quarter past one. 

Talking of blancmange reminds me of one 
that was elegantly served surrounded by stewed 
peaches ; I placed the dish in the centre of the 
supper table one evening with great pride, and 
departed into the kitchen to strain the soup. It 
was a warm evening, and both doors and 
windows were wide open. Now, our garden was 
a happy hunting-ground for all the stray animals 
of the neighbourhood ; domestic fowls roosted 
in our hedges or wandered casually through our 
bedrooms and kitchen, and hungry cats and 
dogs prowled round our habitation seeking what 
they might devour. Alas! as I re-entered the 
dining-room proudly bearing in the soup, I was 
in time to witness the devouring of that beautiful 
blancmange by a grey cat, who departed hastily 
at my approach. I restrained my inclination to 
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minutes she had got the stove alight, filled the 
boiler, and restored calm to our fluttered breasts. 
Next we proceeded to prepare our midday meal, 
the hour for which was fast approaching. The 
worst of amateur cooking is the difficulty of get- 
ting the whole of a meal ready at the right time. 
So often the potatoes appear as an adjunct to 


The country in the vicinity of the cottage. 
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fling the soup, saucepan and all, at her, but 
screamed loudly to the Other Girl, who rushed 
in, leaving the milk boiling on the stove. While 
we were mutually bemoaning the loss of that 
blancmange a fizzing and spluttering in the 
kitchen announced.a further, catastrophe, and the 
delightfulsmell of burnt milk assailed our nostrils. 
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Decidedly housekeeping is an art, and, oh 
dear! what a long time it all takes—even with 
such primitive arrangements as contented us. 

After the first three days we went for a long 
ramble into the hills every evening. Once out- 
side the village we could go for miles without 
meeting more than half-a-dozen people idling 
like ourselves. We would pass round threshing- 
floors whereon the men would be beating out 
the corn with wooden flails, which rose and fell 
rhythmically, while the women bound up the 
straw, and one or two boys strummed on the 
machéte, an instrument of the guitar type. They 
would keep up their singing and playing all 
through the night during the harvest, sometimes 
dancing on the threshing-floor. Then we would 
pass cottages hung with bunches of herbs 
gathered on St. John’s Eve, and tied up under 
the eaves to keep off the Evil Eye; a woman 
taking her turkeys for an evening walk was 
clearly uneasy as we stood staring at her abode. 
Once, going through the woods, we saw the 
funeral procession of a tiny baby; it was in a 
little white open coffin, carried by six wee girls 
dressed in white and blue, and several small 
boys followed. Before they left the shadow of 
the woods we saw the children cluster round 
the coffin, and raise the veil to take another 
look at the baby’s face. 

It used to be quite a shock to return from 
these evening walks, with their strange and 
curious sights, to rind the very English game of 
croquet being played on the achada, a crowd of 
village children looking on. 

One evening we had just returned to Ba 
our evening meal—I, of course, was stirring 
soup—when, as the Other Girl went outside to 
chop wood, she met an Englishman coming to 
call. He had arrived at the back door, not 
knowing which was the proper entrance, and he 
seemed somewhat taken aback by our appear- 
ance, for we were in working attire, with sleeves 
rolled up. 

“You seem to be having a good time,” he 
remarked. 

We both assured him that we were. 

“Tt must be like camping out,” he said. “I 
suppose you live chiefly on eggs?” 

“Eggs!” we both exclaimed, indignantly. 
“Of course not. We have proper meals. Just 
come in and taste our soup.” 

He wouldn't; and I think, perhaps, it was 
just as well. 

That night I was awakened by a deafening 
crash. 1 sprang up and called loudly to the 
Other Girl. No answer came. ‘Trembling, I 
groped my way to her door and lit a candle; 
then, nerving myself to behold some awful 
spectacle, I entered her room. She was lying 


calmly asleep, and it was not until I dropped 
some hot candle-grease on her nose that she 
started up, demanding sleepily, “ What on earth 
is the matter?” 

“Matter,” I cried. 
thing ?” 

“TI did hear something that sounded like a 
door banging,” she said. ‘‘ But I thought it was 
in my dream.” 

“Well, it wasn’t,” I snapped. Just then there 
was a terrific scampering of rats overhead, and 
taking up a light, 1 added, nervously, “Come 
on; let's go and sce what it is.” 

We unbolted the door from my bedroom into 
the next room, and what a sight met our eye. ! 
‘The whole roof had fallen in, and tiles and 
plaster lay in hopeless confusion among our 
provisions. We sat down and laughed till the 
tears ran down our cheeks. 

“Let’s go to bed again,” said the Other Girl, 
and we did. 

“It's the feitceiras (witches),” declared 
Carolina, when she came in the morning. 

That day we decided to go for a long walk 
along the /evada. In Madeira irrigation is 
carried on by means of open channels cut 
along the sides of the mountains; the water 
is brought thus from the heights to all parts 
of the island. A narrow path runs at the 
side of these /evadas, and one can walk for 
miles along it. The /evada at Camacha passed 
about fifty feet above our cottage, and when 
once we had climbed up to it we had an 
almost level walk, for the water runs along at a 
gentle slope. All along the path was bordered 
with ferns which overhung the water, many of 
them familiar friends of the Dorsetshire lanes at 
home. In Madeira, generally speaking, there 
are very few wild flowers; but the ferns made 
up in some degree for their absence, and every 
now and then we would come across a sheltered 
nook with a profusion of yellow St. John’s wort, 
purple and white ageratum, and the pretty 
mauve flowers of the vervain. 

It was so hot that on our return home towards. 
seven o'clock we rejoiced that our meal had 
been prepared before we left home in the morn- 
ing. It was to consist of soup and a meat pie, 
and we had only to warm them both. J put the 
soup on the fire and the pie into the oven and 
went to wash off the dust of the day, and dress. 

Presently the Other Girl began sniffing audibly. 

“What's the matter?” I called out, a little 
irritably. 

“Don't you smell anything ?” she asked. 

“Tf I had a nose like yours,” I began, when 
an unmistakable odour assailed my own nostrils. 
I rushed to the kitchen. and speedily fixed on 
the soup as the offender. , )summoned Carolina 


“Didn't you hear any- 
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hastily, and bade her bury it in the garden as 
quickly as possible. 

“Never mind,” said the Other Girl, con- 
solingly, as I bemoaned the loss of the soup. 
* There’s still the pie, you know.” 


the Other Girl, appearing with the frying-pan in 
one hand and the bacon in the other. 


Tt was half-past eight before we got our supper 


that night, and even then we had another shock. 


Beneath our sitting room window was a neat 
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“Yes, there's still the pie,” I assented, cheer- 
fully, and we returned to our rooms to finish 
our toilet. Presently I found my nose again 
offended. I stole out to the kitchen, and this 
time located the scent in the oven. “TI say,” I 
called out to the Other Girl, “there’s still the 
pie, you know.” Then to Carolina, “ Take it 
away and bury it beside the soup.” 

“It’s got to be a case of eggs /is time,” said 


A scene in the mountains. 
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little flower-bed, and it was this of all places 
that Carolina had selected as a cemetery for the 
ill-starred soup and pie. We had to close the 
door and windows to keep out the smell. 

“Well, this is the jolliest holiday I’ve ever 
had,” said the Other Girl, as we left the cottage 
at the end of our fortnight. 

“Let’s go back and begin it all over again,” I 
suggested. y 


A HOME IN A TREE:TOP. 


By Wittram Lorp WriGuHtT. 


Mr. Steinberger was suffering from tuberculosis, and the doctors gave him six months to live. Asa 
last resource he took up his abode at the top of a great oak tree, where he lives winter and summer, 
with the result that he is well and strong again. 


UST look,” said my host, as he 
pointed eastward. 

As the representative of THE 
Wibe WorLp MaGazinE sat in the 
top of the stately oak tree in the 
dawn of a cool, crisp summer’s 
morning, the tall hickories and 
maples along the hill were touched 
with flame by the rising sun until 
theyglowedand burned likeslowly- 
kindlingembers. “That viewalone 
pays me for life in ‘ Camp-aloft,’ ” 
said Mr. D. O.'Steinberger. 

Did you ever reside in the top 
of a tree? No? Well, I am going 
to tell you of a man whose life 
was saved by his tree-top abode. 
I am going to tell you, more 
over, of some people who were 
married in a tree-top, the cere 
mony being performed on a 
platform seventy feet from the 
ground, with a carpet of violets 
many inches deep and decorations 
of dog-wood blossoms—an en 
vironment which must surely have 
gladdened Dan Cupid’s heart. 

The hills and dales of Cham- 
paign County, located in the 
centre of the State of Ohio, have 
often been described in the 
Commonwealth’s song and story. 
In the southern portion of this 
region lies a fertile stretch of 
farm land, surrounded on every 
side by hills topped with almost 
primeval forest. Through the 
central part of the rich acreage 
babbles the Mac-o-chee River, 
famed of Indian lore, and so 
beautiful is the garden spot 
through which it flows that it is 
familiarly known as “ Pretty 
Prairie.’ There, nestling in one 
corner, is the D. Orrin Stein- 
berger home, and there I was 
directed to ‘“ Camp-aloft.” 

Eastward along a_ winding 
willow road, gradually ascending, 
I toiled for an hour, finding 
myself at last among the trees 
fringing and seemingly towering 
over the Mac-o-chee Valley. And 
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The great oak tree at the top of which Mr. Steinberger has lived, winters 


here, tallest of its fellows, is located the 
stately oak which has excited an interest such 
as no forest monarch ever achieved before. 
From its topmost branches, easily discernible 
for manyemiles, floated the American flag. 


for threeyyears. 
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Mr. D. Orrin Steinberger, artist, has demon- 
strated to the world that the open-air life is a 
sure cure for tuberculosis. Three years ago 
physicians told him he would not live six 
months, for he weighed less than a hundred 
pounds and was sinking fast. As a last resource 
he went to the State of Colorado. 

“You cannot get well here,” the Colorado 
specialists told him. “Go back home.” 

So Steinberger returned to Ohio—to die, his 
friends thought. Then in the whiteeoak tree, 


seventy feet from Mother Earth, the artist estab- 
lished his home. 

For three years he has lived in his aerial 
There, through summer and winter, he 


castle. 
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has slept on a bed of boughs, done much of his 
own work, received his friends, and breathed the 
pure air which has brought back complete 
health. 

“You are doubly fortunate this morning, for 
we are to witness a sunrise wedding in the tree- 
tops,” said the artist, with a smile, after I was 
made comfortable in the leafy branches and had 
expressed appreciation of the wonderful view 
afforded. I had discovered two means of ascent 
to the top of the tree. By one a spur ladder 
runs up a neighbouring tree, from which a 
horizontal bridge carries one across to the 


The lofty platform which forms the artist's home. 


house-tree, on which the ascent is completed 
by a scaling ladder. This, however, is too 
hazardous for many of Steinberger’s guests. 
He, therefore, contrived a “ cliff-dweller’s swing,” 
by which visitors can be hoisted aloft by ropes 
and pulley. I chose this latter method. 

“The door to ‘Camp-aloft’ is opened with a 
tifle-shot,” Mr. Steinberger told me; ‘and as no 
one but myself knows where to put the bullet 
that liberates the ropes, I am assured of quiet 
when I wish to sleep or work undisturbed. 

“IT firmly believe in the ‘tree-top cure’ for 
consumption,” he continued. ‘“ Any afflicted 
person can try it at a small cost. I erected this 
platform with my own hands, and there is no 
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roof over ‘Camp-aloft’ except in stormy weather, 
when a canvas is drawn overhead. I gained 
fifty pounds the first six months, and after three 
years of ‘tree-top life’ I tip the scales at over 
two hundred. That's pretty good for a man 
given up for dead, don’t you think ? 

“T regard the ‘tree-top cure’ as no fad, as 
it has certainly proved successful in my case, 
and I was regarded as hopelessly ill. Sleeping 
out of doors is no new treatment for tuberculosis, 
but life in a tree, I believe, is of my own origin- 
ation. There is a certain unexplainable stimulus 
in the higher atmosphere—the delicious scent of 
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“Camp-aloft"’ decorated with violets and dogwood blossoms in readiness for the wedding. 


From a Photograph. 


bark and leaves, I think, acts as a tonic. You 
cannot detect these perfumes at first, but as the 
days pass they become invigorating and familiar. 
“Lonesome? Yes, I was, at first. But time 
accustomed me to the solitude, which I now 
regard as one of the merits of the ‘cure.’ When 
night comes I lie down on my bed of boughs, 
and very rarely awaken till morning. Can you 
say the same? The boughs are soft and springy 
—more comfortable now to me than the softest 
couch. I would not spend the night under 
shelter if it were possible to arrange otherwise. 
“In the summer-time my ‘neighbours,’ as I 
term them, but who live many miles away, look 
for my banner flying overhead, and know that I 
am well. If the flag did not appear during the 
day an investigation would result. During the 


winter the ‘neighbours’ leave lights burning in 
their windows, so as to make things appear 
‘more homelike’ for the ‘tree-dweller,’ as they 
call me. 

“Tam warmly clad during the cold season, 
and do not suffer at all. My meals are brought 
from home twice a day, and the basket, fastened 
to this small rope, is pulled into the tree. My 
dwelling, as you see, is but a platform built in 
these branches and provided with a guard-rail, 
benches, and locker. I occupy my time painting 
and reading and inhaling deep draughts of forest 
air. For the first few days it was difficult to 
accustom myself to the life, but by steadfast 
endeavour I soon found an_ indescribable 
fascination, and also the joy of knowing that 
Nature is, the,,best, physician’ if but given the 
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opportunity to practise. I cannot urge the 
tree-top life too strongly to those afflicted 
with the white plague, and who, like myself, 
have exhausted every other means to regain 
health. 

“My sister, Mrs. Mary Holton, is marrying 
Mr. Jacob McKee, of Urbana, to-day,” con- 
tinued Steinberger, as the expected bridal party 
came into view. “I prevailed upon them to 
have the ceremony performed in my tree.” 


and an inquisitive squirrel which viewed the 
proceedings from an adjacent tree-trunk. The 
Rev. A. W. Leonard, formerly of Rome, Italy, 
and now in charge of a Lutheran congregation 
at Springfield, Ohio, performed the marriage. 
Congratulations followed, and then, amid the 
‘dogwood blossoms, a wedding breakfast was 
enjoyed up there in “ Camp-aloft.” 

Mr. McKee, the bridegroom, is a prominent 
citizen of Urbana, Ohio, and his charming wife 


The bridal conple leaving for their new home after the tree-top wedding. 
: From a Photograth. 


With that he proceeded to arrange the rope 
swing preparatory to the reception of the couple 
and the minister, and while the visitors were 
somewhat nervously making the perilous ascent 
the artist decorated the platform with branches 
of fragrant dogwood blossoms, cut in anticipa- 
tion, 

Possibly that marriage ceremony, performed 
in the branches of an oak tree, was a unique 
event of its kind. Nature furnished the sur- 
roundings, and was most lavish in her hospitality. 
Beside the contracting parties, the minister, and 
two witnesses, the only spectators were the birds 


is popular with a wide circle of friends. They 
made the journey to ‘“Camp-aloft” on horse- 
back and departed in similar fashion. 

“There are many little pleasures experienced 
by one who resides in a tree,” said my host, 
after Mr, and Mrs. McKee had left.‘ More 
than you would think,” he added, with his 
pleasing smile, as he bade me farewell. 

And there in his tree-top home—Camp-aloft,” 
as he calls it—Mr. Steinberger still lives, 
popular with the countryside, and happy in the 
knowledge that his strange mode of living has 
practically saved his life. 


euds of Ken ucky. 


By James M. Ross, OF LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY. 


ED 


Kentucky, usually known as the ‘* Blue Grass State,” is sometimes called ‘ the dark and bloody ground "—a 
name given to it because of the fierce battles fought on its soil before it was settled by white people, and when 
Indian tribes controlled every foot of land within its borders. The State has always rather fesented this appella- 
tion, although, within the last fifty years, there has probably been a better reason for calling it ‘the dark and 
bloody ground ” than existed two hundred years ago, when the red-skinned warriors first coined the phrase ; for 
withia this period there have occurred the terrible internecine warfares—inter-family warfares at times—which have 
eained widespread notoriety as ‘* Kentucky feuds.” The name of ‘ feud” was given to the strife by the combatants. 
themselves, taking the name from the old-time factional feeling in the Scottish Highlands, from whence the 
descendants of most of the Kentucky mountaineers come. 

We propose to publish in Tue Wipe WorLD Macazine a history, written by a well-known resident of the 
State, of some of the greatest of these Kentucky feuds—struggles in which hundreds of men, women, and innocent 
children have met their deaths. We shall spare no effort to make the narratives as accurate and fair to all parties 
as possible. The stories themselves have been taken from the official records of the trials, newspaper accounts 
published at the time they were raging, or from people who participated in the actual warfare. They will be found 


to be thrilling in the extreme—-grim pictures of a state of affairs which is now happily passing away. 


1.—THE HATFIELD—McCOY 


wees) NE hot summer’s day, in the year 
op WH 1882, a lean, hungry-looking sow, 
( Val followed by several equally hungry- 
ES) looking young pigs, sauntered down 
SS a mountain road in Pike County, 
Kentucky. Pushing her snout under a fence and 
lifting the rails a trifle, the old mother sow finally 
managed to crawl through. She was imme- 
diately followed by the youngsters, who appeared 
to know they were on forbidden ground, and 
showed their pleasure thereat by rooting about 
in great glee. Presently, a big, bearded man 
carrying a rifle came along. He was unaccom- 
panied, save fora dog. At sight of the hogs 
this dog gave tongue, chasing the pigs for a 
considerable distance-—all the time away from 
the road. Finally the animals came to a 
“clearing,” as it is known in the hill districts, 
and in that clearing was a pen. 

Looking hastily about to see that he was not 
observed, the man drove the hogs into the pen 
and fastened them in so that they could not get 
out without aid. ‘Then he shouldered his long 
rifle and went home. 

A few hours later four men came down the 
mountain road from the same direction from 
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-which the hogs had made their appearance. 
They were all young fellows, and all carried the 
long rifles affected by the Kentucky moun- 
taineers. From their actions they were evidently 
looking for something. As is usually the case 
in the mountain country these young fellows 
were looking for trouble, and incidentally the 
missing hogs. 

Finally they came to the place where the sow 
had scraped under the rail fence. ‘They noted 
the signs, and one of the young men spok 

“Thar is where she went through, by 
thunder! Iam goin’ after her.” 

‘The others did not answer him, but they 
followed their leader as he climbed the fence 
and started off at a sort of jog-trot in the 
direction the hogs had been driven a few hours 
before. 

In time the four men came to the pen where 
the hogs had been placed, and they stood 
speechless with anger when they saw what had 
been done. There were their pigs within the 
pen, prisoners, with the rails built high up on 
either side. Therefore, the quartet reasoned, 
the hogs could not have secured entrance by 
themselves. 
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The young men, without further ado, took 
enough rails from the top of the pen to allow 
their hogs to jump to freedom. ‘hey had just 
finished doing this when they were stopped by 
a rough shout. 

Turning, they saw the big-bearded man who 
had placed the hogs in the pen earlier in the 
day. He gruffly asked them what they were 
doing, and they told him. Up to that time, be 
it said to their credit, the young men did not 
know that the big man had been guilty of 
shutting up their pigs, which is an unpardonable 
thing in the mountains. 

When he asked what they were doing, how- 
ever, they began to see that all was not right, 
and they retorted by inquiring how the hogs 
had got there. The big man laughed at them. 
One word led to another, until the quartet, 
tiring of the arguments, started to return. As 
they did so a shot rang out and one of the 
young men fell. Instantly the others wheeled, 
and saw, to their astonishment, that the big 
man had begun shooting at them, They 
promptly returned the fire, and, before the 
skirmish ended, the three remaining young men 
were all wounded and the first young man shot 
was dead. The big fellow was unhurt. 

So there, on that beautiful, warm summer’s 
afternoon, with the smell of the pine trees filling 
the air, the birds singing, and the rhododen- 
drons blooming all around them, there began a 
sanguinary factional warfare which did not end 
for ten years, and which took toll of nearly a 
hundred lives. And all over an old sow and, 
her pigs! 

The old man was a McCoy; the four young 
fellows were Hatfields. All were members of 
mountain families that numbered their blood- 
relatives and friends by the hundreds. 

After this fight both sides recognized that a 
feud was “on” in earnest. There had long 
been hard feeling between the farhilies, ever 
since a daughter of the McCoys, named 
Rosanna, had been wronged by a son of the 
Hatfields. The McCoys lived in Pike County, 
Kentucky, while the Hatfields lived just over 
the Tug River, in the State of West Virginia. 

The farming operations of both families were 
practically suspended, as was the manufacture 
of “ moonshine” (illicit) whisky, of which, it is 
alleged, both sides had been more or less active 
in the making, and each faction began to devise 
means for killing as many of their enemies as 
possible. Every one of the combatants went 
about armed. Sometimes it was with a long- 
barrelled rifle, a heavy revolver, and a bowie 
knife. Sometimes the pistol and knife were 
missing, but there was always the rifle. No 
matter where the families or any of their number 
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went—to the neighbouring villages, to a “camp- 
meeting,” or to church—they were always armed 
and expecting, but never fearing, trouble. 

In the year 1883 there was an election at 
Pikeville, the county seat of Pike County, 
Kentucky. Although the Hatfields lived in 
West Virginia, they came over into Kentucky 
to attend it. The true Kentucky mountaineer 
likes nothing better than an election, and the 
Hatfields came over in force. On the day of 
the contest the men of both sides drank deep, 
and when the polls were ready to close, late in 
the afternoon, both parties were in an ugly 
humour. The leaders, it may be said to their 
credit, had spent most of their time in trying to 
keep the hot headed younger men apart, but at 
last they saw it was only a matter of time before 
an outbreak occurred. 

Suddenly, from the rear of a store, was heard 
the high voice of Deacon Ellison Hatfield, a 
pillar in the Church, who was arguing with some- 
one. The Hatfields within hearing knew that, 
in all probability, the deacon was quarrelling 
with a McCoy and the McCoys reasoned like- 
wise. All of them, therefore, grasped their 
weapons and made a bee-line for the scene of 
the controversy. There they saw a sight that 
even they, hardened to scenes of bloodshed as 
some of them were, were not accustomed to. 
Deacon Ellison Hatfield was struggling with one 
of the McCoys. The McCoy was bent over 
backwards, and Hatfield had him by the throat. 
Hatfield was striving frantically to reach his long 
knife, while the McCoy was making equally 
desperate efforts to grab his pistol, which was 
stuck in his belt. The men were soon sur- 
rounded by a score of their excited henchmen, 
who silently watched the combat for a few 
minutes. Suddenly a shot rang out and Ellison 
Hatfield pitched forward—shot through the 
back. At the same time, however, by a supreme 
effort he managed to reach his knife and sank 
the blade deep into the body of his adversary. 

Instantly the fight was stopped, as if by 
mutual consent. ‘The Hatfields gathered their 
forces and hurried Ellison to his home; the 
McCoys carried their stricken warrior away 
Thereafter both sides bided their time, but 
every time a Hatfield got a chance at a McCoy, 
or z1ce versa, someone was killed. 

Finally, the McCoys learned that there was 
to be a raid upon them on the part of the 
Hatfields that was to result in their family being 
entirely exterminated. This was disquieting 
news, especially as the McCoys were being 
depleted by the incessant warfare, while the 
Hatfields seemed to flourish like the proverbiai 
bay-tree. 

One of the McCoys, a boy; about twelve 
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“Deacon Ellison Hatfield was struggling with one of the McCoys."” 
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years old, volunteered to act as a spy and 
endeavour to learn the intentions of the Hat- 
fields. Spartanlike in their fortitude, the boy’s 
father and mother let him go, though they knew 
the errand might end in his death. Just at the 
last moment two other youngsters of the McCoy 
tribe joined him, and out into the night the 
three lads stole. They did not return that 
night, nor the next. Then the McCoy men 
went to search for them. They were not_hard 
to find. All three of the little fellows had been 
slain, and rough boards, put up at the heads of 
their hastily-dug graves told who they were. 
Then and there the McCoys swore a terrible 
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the night of the 1st of January, 1887. Crossing 
the roaring ‘Tug River, she made her way to the 
home of her father and told him of the im- 
pending raid. Word was promptly sent out in 
all directions to the members of the clan, and 
they came hurrying in from every point of the 
compass. Meanwhile the Hatfields, secure in 
the belief that their plot would work as they 
had arranged, stole into the neighbourhood of 
the McCoy home and prepared for the massacre. 
But they were not to win without a struggle. 
The Hatfields outnumbered the McCoys, but 
both sides were determined to fight to the last 
ditch, knowing that the result of that night’s 
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Coy homestead, and used by them as a meeting-place. 


oath. ‘They determined to wipe out every Hat- 
field they could find, and so the bloodshed went 
merrily on. ‘To-day it was a Hatfield who bit 
the dust, to-morrow a McCoy. Thus the fighting 
and the killing and the raiding continued on 
until near the close of the year 1886. 

Ever since the girl Rosanna McCoy had been 
wronged by a Hatfield in the years before, she 
had made her home with the enemies of her 
family in West Virginia. Late in the year 1886 
she heard plots laid, which, if carried out, had 
as their object the extermination of the McCoy 
faction. 

One night she slipped away from home, after 
hearing the victorious Hatfields plan a raid for 


battle would in all probability determine the 
fate of one family or the other, and for ever end 
the fighting. 

When the Hatfields fired on the McCoy 
home the fire was instantly returned by the 
desperate men concealed therein, and soon 
there were wounded on both sides. There 
were portholes in the McCoy home—as in every 
home in the mountains—and once in a while a 
bullet would hiss through and find a human 
mark. Ere long most of the McCoys were 
wounded, and then the women, who had here- 
tofore been engaged in loading the rifles as their 
menfolks fired them, took a hand and bravely 
kept the enemy at bay. Finally a Hatfield, 
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her babe were both killed. 
Then the victorious Hat- 
fields closed in, shooting 
as they came. 

It is probable that 
no one will ever know 
exactly how many of 
the McCoys’ were 
killed. Their home was 
burned, and those of 
them that escaped the 
bullets fled into the 
woods thoroughly  de- 
moralized. The Hat- 
fields did not lose a man, 
Several of them were 
wounded, but the list of 


A group of McCoys—Randolph McCoy, the leader, is on the ——— Ss 
rom a) extreme right. (Photograph. 


waiting until the air was so filled with the 
smoke from the incessantly-cracking rifles that 
objects in the open could not be seen distinctly, 
slipped close up to the building and succeeded 
in igniting the dry logs and timber that formed 
part of the house. ‘Then, when the flames 
began to roar about them, the remnant of the 
McCoys understood what was to be their fate, 
and they determined to make a dash for the 
open. 

The women went _ first. One woman, 
Alaphare McCoy, picked up her little baby and 
held it high in the air, hoping that the invaders 
might see the infant and not fire upon it and 
her. ‘Then she threw open the door and ran 
out. Half-a-dozen rifles cracked, and she and 


“Devil Anse" Hatfield at his home in the mountains of 
From a} West Virginia. (Photograph. 


death was made up exclusively of the 
McCoys. 

Randolph McCoy, the leader of his 
faction, withdrew to his home a broken 
old man; while the Hatfields retired 
across the Tug River, Finally, the intense : 
hatred between the two families began 
to grow less. ‘This was good for the 
McCoys, since there were few of them 
left to fight, and magnanimity on the part 
of the Hatfields. Finally, old “ Devil 
Anse” Hatfield, leader of his clan, sent 
word to the McCoys that his men would 
cease hostilities for all time if the Me- 

Coys would, ‘This was perhaps ironical 
on the part of Hatfield, but some hint 
that he was getting tired of the feud. 
Possibly, too, he had a disturbing idea 
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that some of the McCoys would pick him off 
one day with a rifle shot. The McCoys agreed 
to the truce, and open hostilties ceased. 

Once in a while, nowadays, a McCoy kills a 
Hatfield, or a Hatfield kills a McCoy. ‘These 
instances are few and far between, however, as 
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that Kentucky has ever known. Nearly one 
hundred people were killed in it, and its effects 
will be felt in Pike County so long as Kentucky 
exists. There are graves, marked trees, rocks, 
and other things to show where this or that 
event connected with the fighting took place, 


When the Hatfield-McCoy war ended members of both factions became friendly—This Photograph shows some of the former fighters 
on both sides as they passed through Lexington on their way to make new homes for themselves in the same 
section of the State of Oklahoma, 


most of the old people have moved to other 
States, and the occasional shootings are not 
believed to be the result of the feudal trouble. 

“Devil Anse” Hatfield still lives in the 
mountains of West Virginia, in an almost in- 
accessible region. Over in Pike County resides 
Randolph McCoy, a worn, tottering old man, 
brooding over the wrongs of the past—for his 
was one of the lads that were killed so many 
years ago when they went to spy out their 
enemies. 

Thus ended one of the deadliest feudal wars 


and the story makes a grim chapter in the 
history of the State. 

The feudists, it will be noticed, were left to 
work out their own salvation and fight their own 
battles without interference. There was no 
hope of the county legal authorities taking a 
hand in the business. They left the feudists 
severely alone, and no attempt at a trial was 
made until after the feud was ended, as the 
officials well knew if an arrest was made it 
would mean their own deaths at the hands of 
one side or the other. 


With Pen and Camera in Nigeria. 


By Freperick W. EMetr. 


Being a record of life and travel in this most interesting portion of the British dominions, narrated 
to the writer and illustrated with photographs lent by various high officers of the Protectorate. 


NDER the British Administration 
numerous court-houses have been 
established in various parts of the 
province, as in all the other pro- 
vinces of the Protectorate. ‘The 
photograph below shows the court-house of the 
head-quarters in Bauchi city. Here the Resident 
presides over all serious cases, while the Assistant 
Resident and native judges deal with minor 
matters, a very large number of which are 
divorce petitions. All cases involving long 
sentences, or the death penalty, are sent down 
to the capital for review by the Chief Justice 
and for approval by the Governor. 

The scene in the picture is one to be witnessed 
whenever the court is sitting. Groups of native 
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business there. 


witnesses and friends congregate outside, dis- 
cussing the merits of the cases, while some of 


‘the smaller traders take the opportunity to hold 


a market for supplying food to those who have 
Every morning the British flag 
is hoisted outside the court-house. 

The Mohammedan population, or, at any 
rate, the lower classes, are very fond of dancing, 
and the dancers often perform for hours, until 
they fall utterly exhausted. The next 
photograph depicts a group of Fulani dancers 
standing by one of the walls of Gombe; the 
great thickness of the walls will be noticed. 
Nowadays the Administration does not allow 
the natives to build these great walls, only 
permitting them to erect fences — sufficient 
to keep off wild beasts. In 
many places the natives are 
adepts at wrestling, and a 
favourite trick of the native 
wrestler is to kick his oppo- 
nent on the head. During 
holidays and on special occa- 
sicns great wrestling bouts 
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are held, and people from the neighbouring 
villages flock into the city to witness the per- 
formances, which are greatly enjoyed. 

The remotest province of Northern Nigeria— 
Bornu, the immense territory which runs right 
up to Lake Chad and is bounded on the north 
by the desert—was completely devastated and 
depopulated by the notorious A1ab slave-trader 
Rabeh, and up till quite recently the roads were 
blocked by the hostile tribes on the borderland. 
‘The Marghis, some of whom figure in the next 
photograph, have only recently been subjugated. 
They have terrorized the district, constantly 
killing isolated traders. The natives, it will be 
seen, are wearing beautiful ostrich plumes. It 
was against the Chibbuk tribe—natives akin 
to the Marghis—that the Protectorate forces 
had one of the most trying little campaigns, 
under conditions extraordinarily difficult 


A group of Fulani dancers outside the walls of Gombe. 


The natives are extremely fond of wrestling bouts, 
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and nerve trying. An account of this appeared 
in our issue for April, 1909, under the title of , 
“The People of the Caves.” 

These Chibbuks—a collection of robber 
bands, Pagans, and fugitives from justice—had 
terrorized the whole neighbourhood, and it was 
decided to subdue them. Before reaching their 
town the troops traversed a region twenty miles 
wide, which they had completely devastated. 
The Chibbuk stronghold was found to be three 
miles in circumference, and consisted of a collec- 
tion of great rocks piled one on the other, rising 
suddenly from the plain and honeycombed with 
crevices and caves, from which the Chibbuks, 
without exposing themselves, maintained a deadly 


(Photograph. 
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fire of poisoned arrows, hitting our people at two 
bundred yards. On reaching the place the 
British formed square at a distance of eight 
hundred yards from the Chibbuk hill, and the 
place was picketed day and night. The opera- 
tions were specially hazardous, and lasted ten 
days. Both officers and men had to crawl 
between the great boulders, and literally clear 


out each cave separately. 
The whole business was 
very trying to the nerves, 
for scarcely any of the 
enemy were seen, and 
their constant, well-aimed 
arrow-fire was most 
harassing. 

As the British crawled 
over the crevices they 
could hear the Chibbuks 
talking in their caves 
below. As a precaution 
against the poisoned 
arrows the troops were 
covered in improvised 
padded coats and 
blankets, and thus attired 
they pluckily went down 
into the dark and crowded 
caves. After ten days’ fighting the Chibbuk 
stronghold was cleared, the enemy’s casualties 
being three hundred. ‘Two of the officers were 
wounded, while of the rank and file eleven were 
killed and forty wounded. Most of the force 
were hit by arrows. 

The fighting above referred to took place in 
the sort of country shown in the annexed 


froma) A scene in the Chibbuk country, 
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photograph, and it is only necessary to glance at 
the forbidding rocks to see how difficult the 
operations must have been. At the bottom of 
these hills a number of villages nestle. ‘The scene 
depicted in the picture is that of a Fulani chief 


A caravan of Hausa traders. 

From a Photograph 
collecting taxes from the Pagan village. This 
system has now been stopped, and all taxes are 
collected by the Administration, who pay a pro 
portionate share to the Fulani, through whom 
the British Administration is carried on, it being 
recognized by the Government that the Fulani 
system of rule, properly conducted and bereft of 
its old barbarous methods, is one eminently 
suited for the country. 

All the Fulani and Hausas are keen traders, 
and travel vast distances with their donkeys and 
bullocks. In the province of Bornu a great 
trade is carried on in slabs of potash, which are 
dug out of the edge of the great natron lakes to 
the east of Chad. The potash is then ferried 
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across the lake by the wild islanders. Each 
slab weighs from sixty to eighty pounds, and 
two comprise a donkey load. Caravans con- 
gregate in this region from all parts of the 
Central Sudan, coming for the potash, which is 
conveyed thence all over the country. It is a 
common sight to meet these caravans, with 
hundreds of donkeys, ambling along the prin- 
cipal roads, as shown in the accompanying 
photograph. 

An important industry all over Nigeria is the 
manufacture of calabashes, which take the place 
of crockery or other earthenware vessels. “They 
are made from gourds specially grown for the 


purpose, being simply cut off and dried after 
their contents have been removed. Calabash 
markets are regularly held for the sale of the 
gourds in Bornu, They need very little cultiva- 
tion, and every available waste piece of land is 
used for them. ‘Uhe price of a calabash is only 
a few cowries. 

On the shores of Lake Chad, the furthermost 
point of Nigeria, and distant some fifteen hun 
dred miles, from the(coast, i store city of 
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The ruins of the ancient city of Kuka—It was sacked by the tyrant Rabeh, not even a dog being left alive. 


Kuka, the ruins of which are shown in the above 
photograph. The place was completely devas- 
tated by Rabeh, not even a dog being left alive. 
With the advent of the British Administration 
an attempt was made to rebuild the place, but 
this has now been abandoned, and the site of 
the ancient town is given over to wild animals. 
All devout Mohammedans aspire to make the 
journey to Mecca. Large numbers go from 
Northern Nigeria, and arrangements are being 
made so that they may travel by way of the 
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Niger, the ordinary route by way of the Sahara 
being a particularly long and hazardous one. 
When they return after the pilgrimage, needless 
to say, they are persons of great importance. 
The photograph here reproduced shows a 
number of “ Hajis” who have returned to their 
homes on the conclusion of their pilgrimage, 
having been absent for no less than thirteen 
years. It will be seen that they are wearing a 


green turban, indicating that they have made 
this journey. 


These men have just returned from the Mecca pilgrimage, which occupied them thirteen years, 
From a Photograph 
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A view of Manaia, showing the ruins of the old earthworks (on left) and King Masala 5) oe citadel 


from a) 


crowning the summit. 
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The Legend of Manaia. 


By D. W. O. Facan. 


Another of the strange legends related to the author by Puketawa, his faithful Maori companion. 
“The story is of much local interest,” writes Mr. Fagan. ‘The great headland of Manaia stands 
at the gate of Whangarei Harbour, and its crags form the first landmark that catches the traveller's 
eye as he steams in from the Pacific. Scientists are divided as to the origin of the ‘ King’s Causeway.’” 


Ga 


T was evening when Puketawa told 
me the story of Manaia, and the 
mists were already settling in the 
valleys. 

Doubtless due to some curious 
effect of the refraction, as the setting sun 
touched the rocks with rosy light, the trailing 
nets of vapour wreathing round them lent to 
the pinnacled crags, on the sky-line, a fantastic 
sense of movement. ‘They seemed instinct 
with life. 

In the halflight of evening, when the lower 
slopes are hidden in gloom, the great ravines 
dark with shadow, and only on the summit 
lingers a ruddy glow, the mountain has a ghostly 
look, and this legend, which, by the way, is one 
of the oldest in Maori folk-lore, fits it well. 

I have set it down, as nearly as possible, in 
the words of the narrator, retaining much of the 
Maori idiom. 


It was when the world was yet young, and 
Rangi, the Father, still looked from his seat in 
the heavens upon the earth and the men that he 
had made, and saw that it was good. Long, 
long ere the fathers of the Maori race, from far 
Hawaiki, adventuring across the great water, 
came at last to these shores, a mighty nation, 


their numbers as the seasand for multitude, 
dwelt in Ao-te-Aro-ha (New Zealand). And 
Manaia was King of all the north. The head- 
land yonder which beareth his name was his 
stronghold. On its summit, defying even the 
hands of Time, can still be seen the walls and 
ditch of the great fort. Much has fallen, yet much 
remains. They builded well, those men of old. 
Below, on the slopes of the mountain, clustered 
thick the “whares” (huts) of the royal “kainga” 
(town). 

It was a strong place. You see how narrow 
is the neck that joins it to the mainland. How 
the great mountain juts like an iron foot into the 
sea. Small chance had his enemy to force the 
neck in face of Manaia’s chosen warriors. 

To the south of the harbour entrance, on the 
headland of Ruaka, which the white man has 
named Marsden Point, the King set his vassal 
Hautata, chief of Nyaita and Kahiwai, and 
leader of five thousand warriors. Thus were 
the water-gates secured by twin fortresses on 
either hand. 

Now Manaia was a great king, and rich. From 
far Parenga-renga in the north, even unto Taupo 
in the south, all men yielded him tribute. He 
was lord of all. Their lives were in his hand 
and he did with thepras he would. 


THE LEGEND 


Alas for Manaia, that great King! Hedged 
about with many warriors, secure in his impreg- 
nable stronghold, his lust and envy, greed and 
tyranny set the way to his undoing. 

Now, Pito, the wife of Hautata, was very 
beautiful. Tall, she was, and lissom. Her eyes 
were like the shine of midnight stars in the 
deep pools, and the ripple of her laugh like the 
song of Lirds at the dawning. 

The wives of Manaia were many and fair, yet 
none were so fair as she. It displeased the 
King that in his vassal’s house bloomed a 
flower more precious than any he possessed. 
He was consumed with a great desire, and set 
about an attempt to make her his own. 

Far to the south the tribes of Opotiki and 
‘Tauranga were in revolt, and the King com- 
manded Hautata :— 

“March with all your army to Tauranga,” he 
told him, ‘“‘and sweep away these rebels of the 
south.” 

So Hautata departed on his southward march, 
and the way lay open to the King. 

From Manaia to Ruaka the landward march 

_ around the headwaters of the harbour is long 
and hard — fifty miles as the. white man 
Measures ; but across the strait the way is 
short, and here, from point to point, Manaia 
bade his slaves build a causeway. A path of 
great stones was made, placed one above the 
other, till a line of piers o’ertopped the tide. 
Between the piers the river still ran into the sea. 
The way was narrow, yet, stepping from pier to 
pier, three warriors might march abreast. His 
slaves toiled ceaselessly; in four days it was 
done. 

Men wondered, but the King answered, 
“Thus have I made safe our water - gates 
against the canoes of the enemy.” ‘Thus 
throwing dust in the eyes of all, he hid the 
evil of his design. 

Thereafter, by night, he crossed the causeway 
with his warriors, and, coming secretly to Hau- 
tata’s “pah,” surprised the guard, and, closing 
the gates, that none might escape, slew all save 
the woman he coveted. Her he carried captive 
to his stronghold. 

A willing captive? Nay, I know not. He 
was the King. A woman ever loves the strong 
hand. Thereafter, she bore him two children. 

From that slaying one escaped—Peira, Hau- 
tata’s son. In the thick of the confusion his 
mother, Pito, thrust the boy secretly out from 
a wicket, bidding him fly. Among the rocks 
without the wall he lay till morn, then sped 
southward ever, till he came to where his father 
fought among the passes of the hills. 

At the word, Hautata hid his face. 
was bitter and nis soul black with hate, 


His heart 
by 
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reason of the King’s treachery. Long he 
mourned, while the battle roared around him. 
That night he withdrew his forces from the 
field and, calling a parley, spake thus to his 
foes :— 

“Lo, the King is traitor to his trust. He 
hath done me bitter wrong. Ye are no longer 
foes of mine. I strive no more for a King that 
I hate. Now, therefore, join your forces to 
mine ; together we will pluck this hawk from 
his perch.” 

South flew his emissaries, rousing the wild 
tribes. ‘Taupo and Waikato, Kawhia and 
Kotorua, poured forth their fighting men, till, 
at the head of a vast host, Hautata marched 
to vengeance. 

North they flew, telling the King’s treachery. 
The land groaned under the tyranny of 
Manaia, the people were ripe for revolt, and 
soon the fire of rebellion spread from sea to sea. 

Long was the struggle. Many held to the 
King, and the land was red with blood. 
‘This way and that swayed the fortunes of war. 

The fighting lasted four years. At length, 
one by one, the armies of Manaia were 
beaten back. Routed, dispirited, and dismayed, 


they fled before their pursuers, and the 
victorious hosts swept onward towards the 
King’s stronghold. Two-thirds of Manaia’s 


men had fallen, yet many remained to him, and 
these of the best. He threw a wall across the 
narrow neck, and, stationing there three thousand 
of his bravest warriors, sat down grimly to await 
the onset. ‘The head of the causeway where it 
joined the beach was also guarded. Woe to the 
King that he did not destroy it! 

Up the slope and over the ridge, like a wave 
of the sea, swept the serried ranks of the foe, 
Hautata at their head. 

Like a wave also they broke upon the wall, 
surged, mounted the crest, and like the spray of 
a broken billow on a rock-bound coast fell back 
with a sullen roar. 

Again they came on. The ditch was filled 
with the dead and dying—over them they 
charged. J.ike the hiss of wind-driven hail, so 
hissed the spears of the defenders. Spear met 
spear, clashing in the air.  Battle-axes crashed 
on cloven skulls. “ Mere” * and “taiaha” * 
were plied amain. 

They mounted, they gained a footing. Again, 
clutching, struggling, dying, they were swept 
like chaff before the valour of the foe. 


“Hu, hu!” swelled the fierce shouts of the 
rebels. “Ahi! Aho!” came the answering 
challenge. 


Assault and sally, rally and rout, so roared 
+ Mere. a stone cub with cutting edge. 
like wouden stave. 


“ Taiaha "--a sword: 
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“ Hautata, leading a chosen band, essayed the passage." 


the battle surging beneath the wall. Attackers 
and defenders fell by scores. The ranks thinned 
on the wall, yet the stubborn obstruction barred 
the way. Here were the bravest. Here fought 
Hauraki, the King’s son. Here, Hunia and 
Rata, the most valiant of his captains. 

For three days the hosts of the rebels struggled 
beneath the wall and were baffled. 

On the morning of the fourth day, up from 
the sea, before a moaning wind, rose a white 
mist, wrapping the mountain and all about it 
in a veil of fog, dulling the sounds of conflict. 
Through the mist, hollow as voices of ghosts, 
came the cries of the fighters. 

At the level of the water the fog lay thickest, 
so that no man saw his fellow to whom he spake. 
The piers of the causeway and the face of the 
waters, alike, were hidden from sight. The 
sentries at the stockade gates relaxed their 
vigilance. Blinded by the mist no foe might 
cross that perilous path, they told one another. 

But Hautata, leading a chosen band, essayed 
the passage. Slowly, warily, feeling in the mist 
for hidden stones with feet they could not sce, 
hand clutching hand, the warriors crept. Great 
billows surged from out the darkness to break 
in a swirl of foam around their uncertain feet. 
Many fell, and, caught in the grip of the great 
tide, vanished in the mist that stifled their cries. 


Halting, wavering, but ever pressing onward, 
the three-deep line of men crept on unsuspected. 
The sound of their axes on the gate woke the 
guard to the danger. Blindly they rushed to 
their stations, or as blindly sought their weapons. 
Unaimed, their spears flew harmless through the 
mist. 

The gate crashed under the swinging blows — 
groaned, bulged inwards, and was down. Over 
it pressed the column, like a wedge driven into 
the heart of the defenders. They fell by scores ; 
but ever those behind pressed forward and fresh 
warriors replaced the fallen. 

“ Hu, hu!” Hoarse came the cry from throats 
that panted in the thick air. Blows fell like hail 
from unseen hands, and no man saw his enemy. 
Clutching in the mist, each felt for his foe ere he 
struck. 

The gate was won. Slowly Manaia’s warriors 
were beaten back, and ever the hosts of Hautata 
poured across the causeway. 

Meanwhile, at the wall above the fight grew 
fiercer. Hunia and Rata, leading their men in 
a desperate sally, were slain with all their band. 
Hauraki alone was left, with scarce five hundred 
followers. 

Far on the left, unseen of the few defenders, 
under cover of the mist, a body of rebels gained 
the wall, poured over, and cle the foe in 
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RSET Pr eT —— Sree 
Pate. Roe y ae z Slay, slay! Death to all of the King’s 
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i house !” 

At the sight and at the cry the hearts 
of the defenders turned to water; they 
broke and fled. Hautata’s men, who 
had forced the causeway, drove upward 
from the shore a flying mob. In vain 
Hauraki, the King’s son, bravest of the 
brave,rallying his young warriors, plunged 
into the fight and died, facing the foe. 

Woe to the conquered! The passes 
of the mountain echoed to the roar 
and scream of the flying battle. “Slay, 
slay!” Through dark ravine, over 
beetling crag wailed the long scream of 
slaughter: “ Aie-e-e, Aie-e.” Neither 
the plaint of a shrieking maid nor a 
mother’s sobbing cry found mercy. 

On the topmost ridge, hemmed in by 
the last band of fugitives, who could fly 
no farther, stood the King, with Pito and 
her babes. Around them rose the shrieks 
of the stricken. One by one their people 
died, but against them no man’s hand 
5 was lifted, for Hautata had said, “Let 

a ae CORi nats aaaGwav a garerahe no man slay them.” He would not 
ae eee acne eee preertia aera? permit that they should die by any other 

hand than his. They stood alone among 
flank. Asa river in flood-time leaps its banks, the dead, unharmed, amid all the wreck of the 
so poured the rebel thousands over the wall, King’s power. 
and Manaia was won. Then Hautata, in his eyes the lust of hate, 

Outnumbered, broken, dispirited, yet grimly made toward them, Thus they stood awhile 
fighting as they 
went, the King’s 
men were forced 
back. 

Following the 
mist, the east wind 
sprang from off 
the sea. It caught 
the fog in its grasp 
and tore it to 
shreds as it flew. 
The sun looked 
down from a clear 
sky, and foe again 
saw foe clearly. 

At sight of the 
litle band — of 
warriors, the King 
and Hauraki at 
their head, there 
tose from = the 
rebel host a shout 
of scorn. Hatred, 
triumph, and de- 
tision swelled the 


cry. Manaia headland, with the five legendary figures of King Manaia, Hautata, Pito, and her children showing 
ff against the sky-line. In the foreground is a detached portion of the King's causeway. 
Hu, ahu! From a Photograph. 
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in the sight of all, Manaia on the utmost verge 
of the precipice, between him and his enemy, 
the woman and her babes. 

Then Hautata taunted him. 
King!” he mocked. “Behold, you are King 
among the dead!” And Manaia answered, 
“Slay; make an end.” Then, groaning, he 
covered his face with his mantle, for he would 
not see the woman die. 

Slowly Hautata raised his “mere,” and the 
woman bowed her head to the blow. But, 
Rangi, speaking in thunder from the heavens, 
turned on them all his face of wrath. 


“Lo, great 


“Slowly Hautata raised his ‘mere,’ and the woman bowed her head to the blow.” 


The blood froze in their veins. The living 
flesh turned to stone. The raised arm stiffened; 
the bowed head fell no lower; the wailing babes 
were dumb. Avenger, King, babes, and woman, 
they stiffened and turned to stone where they 
stood. ‘They who watched saw the light of the 
setting sun shine red on five grey crags. 

That night the sea poured a mighty tide 
through the straits. The shouting billows 
leapt on the causeway ; the centre piers rocked 
and broke, and the stones thereof lay scattered 
on the beach. 

Now the causeway is gone. Save for a few 
piers at the foot of 
Manaia, naught re- 
mains of the King’s 
path. 

And ever, as the 
summit reddens_ in 
the light of departing 
day, is re-enacted the 
tragedy of Manaia. 
The blood leaps with 
a pang through the dry 
veins. Again Hautata 
raises his “ mere.” 
Again, bowing her 
head to the blow, the 
woman sees the hate 
in her husband's eyes, 
hears the wailing of her 
babes ; and, groaning, 
Manaia hides his face. 
’Tis but for a moment. 
Round the grey 
crags the night wind 
sighs. 

The people whereof 
I have told have gone. 
Yet on the cliffs their 
carvings remain. Still, 
when the mist drives 
in from the sea, and 
the east wind blows, 
the dwellers on the 
coast hear, from the 
hidden mountain, the 
rush and roar of battle 
in the passes, Shouts 
of triumph and dis- 
may, cries of the van- 
quished and haste of 
flying feet. And still, 
as a warning to man- 
kind, against the sky- 
line stand  Manaia, 
Hautata, Pito, and her 
babes. 


The “Boy Police.” 


By Tos. P. ReyNoups. 


Council Bluffs, Iowa, possesses a corps which is probably unique—the ‘ Boy Police.” The 
organization came into being as the result of a happy inspiration of the Chief of Police, and has 


Practically solved the problem of juvenile law-breakers. 


In this article Mr. Reynolds relates 


the curious way in which the “ Boy Police’’ started and gives an account of its work. 


BN the city of Council Bluffs, Towa, 
U.S.A, there is a unique organiza- 
tion known as the “ Boy Police,” 
/ composed, as its name_ indicates, 
entirely of boys, whose duty it is 
to preserve order among the lads of that city 
and to see that the “rising generation” does not 
become too boisterous 
in its fun. The young 
law officers act under the 
eyes and orders of the 
regular police department 
of the city, and have 
authority to make arrests 
when necessary to pre- 
serve order. 

The size of the force 
fluctuates, at times de- 
creasing until not a 
single member is on 
the roll, and at other 
times increasing until it 
reaches a strength of 
two hundred and fifty. 
This is the maximum 
number allowed to serve 
in the “Boy Police” 
force. The boys re- 
ceive no pay for their 
work, but are recom- 
pensed solely by the 
prestige which accrues to 
them as guardians of the 
peace. 

So greatly is the 
honour esteemed at holi- 
day times, when the 
mind of Young America 


chief, that anything from 

five hundred to fifteen hundred boys besiege the 
police head-quarters, seeking appointments as 
“policemen.” It is the greatest honour that 
can come to a Council Bluffs boy —to be made 
a policeman. Every grade of society is found 
among the applicants, from the street Arab to 
the son of a banker and railroad magnate, for 


Chief-of-Police Richmond, of Council Bluffs, Iowa, who 
formed the ** Boy Police” force. 


naturally turns to mis- From a Pho 


practically every lad in Council Bluffs is a 
standing candidate for the “job” of a Boy 
Policeman. 

The “Kid Police,” as the force is popularly 
known, originated in the mind of Chief-of-Police 
Richmond, of Council Bluffs, and was more the 
result of an accident than of mature thought. 
It was an_ inspiration, 
however, that has worked 
wonders among the boys 
of Council Bluffs, and 
has been so successful 
in its object that it is 
being seriously considered 
by a number of other 
American cities. 

The “Boy Police” 
came into existence three 
years ago. Previous to 
that time Council Bluffs 
had to pass through 
just what every other 
American city does at 
Christmas, New Year, 
Independence Day, 
Hallow-e’en, and other 
holidays—the boys ran 
wild, got into all kinds 
of mischief, and did 
considerable damage in 
their pranks. Orders to 
the regular police force 
to stop the petty rascality 
were always barren of 
results, and there ap- 
peared nothing to do but 
to “grin and bear it.” 

However, in prepa- 
eraph. ration for this particular 

holiday, Hallow-e’en, the 
boys of the town began their escapades so early 
that Chief Richmond instructed his men to 
arrest every boy caught perpetrating a trick 
which resulted in damage. 

The morning before Hallow-e’en a_police- 
officer entered the Chief's office, holding by the 
collar a ragged¢urchin whom Chief Richmond 
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recognized as “Skinny,” a newsboy and leader 
of his “ gang.” Skinny was crying with fright. 

“Caught the kid putting dynamite caps on 
the street-car track,” reported the officer. 

“All right. Put him over there in the 
corner,” ordered the Chief; and the officer, 
after doing so, retired. 

Skinny sat in his corner and _ gradually 
ceased sobbing. All the time the Chief was 
thinking. 

“Skinny,” he said, presently, “how would 
you like to help me make the boys behave?” 


tS iss 


“Not me,” answered the boy. “I don’t tell 
on my pals.” 

“No; I don’t intend you to do that. But 
how would you like to be a regular police- 
man and help keep the boys from doing 
wrong?” 

“ And wear a star?” questioned the boy, 

“Yes, you can wear a star,” replied Richmond. 

“All right; I’m ready right now. Gimme 
that star.” And Skinny climbed down from the 
stool on which he had been sitting. 

The Chief got a police badge and pinned it 
on the boy's ragged coat. Then he sent him 
out to make the members of his gang keep 
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‘A squad of boy policemen. 
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order. “If you find a boy doing anything he 
should not do, you bring him to me,” was he 
Chief’s parting instruction to Skinny. 

Half an hour later there was an uproar in the 
outer office. The door of the Chief’s room was 
thrown violently open and in stalked Skinny, 
halt dragging, half pushing a boy about his 
own age. 

“This here fellow was shootin’ peas at 
people,” explained Skinny. ‘‘ He wouldn’t quit, 
and I run ‘1m in.” 

“He ain’t got no right to arrest me,” 


% 


(Photograph, 
expostulated the new-comer, ‘He ain’t no 
policeman.” 

The Chief was very grave. It was Skinny’s 
first arrest, and Richmond was trying an 
experiment of which he was anxious to see the 
result. So he explained the matter to the 
prisoner, and proposed that he should assist 
Skinny in his task of keeping the peace. 

“And kin I have a star, too?” asked the 
recruit. 

A star was given him and the two delighted 
boys left the office. A few minutes later Chief 
Richmond also went out and did not return to 
his office until after lunch. - 
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When he did return, however, he found the 
head-quarters building surrounded by a mob of 
five hundred boys. ‘The Chief was recognized. 

“We want to be policemen,” “Gimme a star,” 
“Put me on the force,” and similar expressions 
were hurled at him in a deafening chorus. 

Finally, Mr. Richmond secured order and 
found what the boys were after. The news that 
he was appointing lads to the police force had 
spread like wildfire, and while Richmond was 
away the crowd of boys had gathered, all want- 
ing to be given a billet and a star. 

The Chief chose fifty boys, gave them badges, 
and put them to work. At the same time he 
addressed the disappointed ones, promising that 
on the next holiday he would choose a different 
set of young officers, and so each boy would 
eventually have an opportunity of being made a 
policeman. He admonished them, however, that 
any boy whom it was found necessary to place 
under arrest for mischievousness would lose his 
chance of being placed on the force. In this 
way Richmond put every boy on his good 
behaviour. 

The day following Hallow-e’en, Richmond 
mustered his fifty little policemen, called in the 
badges, and dismissed the boys. Before doing 
so, however, he gave them a lecture. Having 
been policemen, he told them, they belonged to 
a kind of guard of honour whose duty it was 
always to walk and act in an upright manner 
and never to give the police any trouble. He 
explained to them that it would be a disgrace 
both to themselves and to the whole force 
should any one of them do anything which might 
cause his arrest. 

Thus was born the “ Boy Police.” 

When the next holiday, Christmas, drew near, 
hundreds of boys called on Richmond and 
asked to be made policemen. This time he 
increased the number to two hundred and fifty, 
and that number were given stars and set to 
work to keep order among other lads. At the 
New Year another set of two hundred and fifty 
took the places of the Christmas detachment. 
To each outgoing body Richmond gave the 
same little “talk” about belonging to the 
guard of honour, and—to the credit of “the 
boys” be it said—very rarely has one fallen from 
grace. 

Every lad in Council Bluffs knows that should 
he be arrested for misconduct he loses his 
chance, for a whole year, of serving as a police- 
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man. And as being appointed a policeman is 
the highest honour that can come to him, the 
lad is very careful to so conduct himself that he 
will not be reported to Chief Richmond and his 
name placed on the “undesirable” list. Mr. 
Richmond has so arranged things that boys 
who have once. served on the force keep in the 
right road for fear of disgracing themselves and 
their comrades, while those who have not yet 
been policemen behave themselves in order 
that they may not lose their chance of the 
honour. 

As a result (and one which was not thought 
of when the Boy Police was inaugurated) this 
generation of boys in Council Bluffs is probably 
more orderly than that of any city of its size in 
the world. ‘There are very few young loafers 
about, and there is not the bold young criminal 
element in Council Bluffs that is found in 
so many cities. ‘The class which furnishes 
recruits for the young criminal ranks has been 
almost obliterated by the influence of the Boy 
Police. 

The little policemen “hunt” in groups of 
three. They are not supposed to meddle with 
the work of the regular police, but when their 
sharp eyes detect a man breaking the law they 
report the infraction to the nearest officer, or 
even telephone to the police-station. While 
one of the three is performing this service, the 
other two keep their eyes on the culprit and 
follow him until a policeman is met or arrives 
from the central station. In this way the boys 
have prevented many acts of lawlessness. 

Towards boys, however, the little policemen 
act differently. Should they discover a boy in 
mischief, they request him to go with them to 
the Chief. If he goes willingly, they accompany 
him as witnesses. Should he refuse to accom- 
pany them, the boys are authorized to use force 
to carry out their orders. They are not per- 
mitted to strike a prisoner, but they can hold him 
and push him towards the station. They are 
not permitted to drag him, however, should he 
lie down in the street. In the latter case, two 
remain with the prisoner, while the third hunts 
up a regular police-ofticer or telephones the 
central station. And while the Council Bluffs 
Kid Police is probably the most unique law- 
and-order body in existence, the end towards 
which it is working will, in time, make of it 
one of the most effective organizations in the 
world, 
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THE JOYS OF SURF-RIDING, 
IIE above photograph shows a man at one of the 
seaside resorts of Southern California enjoying the 
thrilling sport of surf-riding. In this the man either 
stretches at full length or stands erect upon the board, 
and, meeting the incoming tide, lets the rollers carry him 
in. The rider sometimes makes ten or twelve attempts 
before he is successful in balancing himself on the crest 
of a wave, but when he does get it just right the wave 
will carry him ata tremendous speed until it lands him 
right up on the beach, — FROM “THE STRAND 
MAGAZINE.” 


VULTURES AND THEIR FOOD SUPPLY. 
JULTURES are, of course, enormous eaters, and 
devour, in a state of nature, much more than an 
eagle will do at a sitting. IT have seen the carcass of a 
full-grown eland, weighing probably fully 1,000lb,, picked 
clean by vultures in the course of an African winter's 
day. How many vultures were collected at the feast 
I cannot say with certainty, Probably 150 would be 
well beyond the mark. These foul birds gorge until they 
are literally full to the mouth and can take in no more. 
Sut vultures, on the other hand. must be often compelled 
to go for long periods without food, and when they get 
the chance have to make the most 
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for one direction and were passing slowly on. 
There were hundreds of them moving by 
using their side and small fins as feet; now 
upright, now falling down, squirming, bend- 
ing, rolling over, regaining their finny feet 
and again pressing on. These fishes were the 
famous climbing perch, about which so much 
has been said and written, and they were 
passing over the country to avoid a drought. 
When the stream in which they have been 
spending the season dries up they scale the 
banks and, directed by some marvellous 
instinct, crawl to another. —FROM ‘ TIT-BITs.” 


PLAYING BEFORE SAVAGE RACES. 
J ATIVE instruments often cause us to 


1 stop our ears, whilst an English band 
is said to have given the Emperor of China 
fits. This makes Kubelik’s reception — by 


Vijians the more amazing Such was his 
success that they threw their ornaments, 
ufien of skilled native workmanship, on the 
stage as expressions of their appreciation, 
whilst others presented him with amulets and heir- 
looms. Needless to say, he prizes these tributes to his 
genius very highly, and has added them to his museum 
of souvenirs at Kolin. —FROM ** WOMAN'S LIFE.” 


THE EDUCATION OF BIG GAME. 


N the palmy days of South African hunting, when the 
| plains swarmed with game, Mr. F. C. Selous was a 
mighty slayer of wild animals. He shoots for amusement 
now and not for a livelihood. The passion for the chase 
engendered by years of hunting in African wilds will not 
of a sudden be subdued, and, since those wilds are 
either denuded of their yame or preserved by salutary 
legislation of which he himself is an active advocate, he 
must needs go to yet more remote regions in which the 
wild creatures have not yet learned the fear of man. 
During the past few years he has been doing his best to 
educate them in that useful instinct, and. it may be 
doubted whether the caribou and moose and white-tailed 
deer, which browse on mosses fifty degrees north of the 
Equator, are not already assuming that wholesome dread 
of man which a quarter of a century ago Selous and his 
contemporaries left in the eland and reed-buck twenly- 
five degrees south of it.—rkOM ‘ FRY'S MAGAZINE. 


of it. In many instances, especi 

ally in the desert regions where [ 
they are often found, I am con- 
vinced that vultures can never 
obtain a meal for days and perhaps 
even a week or more together. — 
FROM ‘COUNTRY LIFE. 


INDIAS CLIMBING PERCH 
K. PARTY of English officers 


Were Upon one occa- 


sion encamped in a certain 


part of India, when their 
attention was attracted 
by a rustling sound in the 
grass and leaves. Investi 
ttion showed it to be 
Caused by myriads of little 
fishes that were making 
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Queer Musicians—A Filipino Doll’s House—The Biggest Tree in the World, etc. 


HE Shakuhachi players of Japan are a 
privileged class of itinerant musicians. 
Their instrument, a kind of reed 
oboe, enjoys what is, perhaps, a 
unique distinction, it having been 
adopted as a unit of measurement, a sixth of a 
sen, or about two feet. The peculiar head-dress 


seen in the picture serves as a cool variety of 
mask, permitting the wearer to see without 
being seen—a decided advantage to such people 
as have “come down in the world” and, joining 
the Players’ Union, are undesirous of publicity. 
It also serves as a further distinctive feature of 
this class of musician to those who do not read 
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A Filipino doll’s house—It differs very slightly in size and 
appearance from the residences of the adult population. 


From a Copyright Photo. by H. C. White & Co 


the descriptive matter which is hung in front 
of each player. 

Children, of whatever nationality, are at 
all times an interesting study, and the 
Filipino youngsters shown in the picture are 
by no means badly provided for as regards 
amusement, seeing that they enjoy the luxury 
of a life-sized doll’s house —though the latter, 
it must be remarked, is but slightly different 
in proportions and appearance from the resi 
dences of the adult population of the Philip 
pines. The climate in these parts is so 
equable that the inability of most of the 
parents to provide their offspring with other 
than very scanty clothi i 


is of no conse 
quence ; indeed, clothing for children under 
the age of ten years is regarded as redundant 
and an unnecessary expense 

lhe quaint little group of youngsters seen 
in the photograph next reproduced gives 
some idea of the varied nature of the rising 
generation of Honolulu, the chief town of 
the Hawaiian Islands, otherwise known as 
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the “Clapham Junc- 
tion of the Pacific.” 
Reading from left to 
right the children re- 
present the following 
nationalities: China, 
Hawaii, Japan, and 
Korea. A Portuguese 
and a negro child 
were also inveigled 
into posing for the 
picture, but fled in 
terror on the bellows 
of the machine being 
pulled into position. 
We published 
some time ago a 
photograph of a 
church at Charleston, 
South Carolina, which 
has a lighthouse 
situated in its steeple, 
The — correspondent 
who forwarded the 
photograph _rashly 
stated that it was 
the only one of its 
kind in the world. 
A vigilant and 
patriotic Danish 
reader, however, 


little group of the “ rising generation" of 


nationalities are represented. 


ODDS 


AND 


ENDS. 10L 


TSS 


‘Thune Kirke og Fyr. 


A remarkable lighthouse—It is located in the spire of a church and the minister is the official inspector. 
From a Photograph. 


points out that his own country possesses a 
similar curiosity in the steeple of the church 
at Thuno, a small island in the Kattegat, near 
Samso. ‘The Government maintains the light- 
house, and the minister is the official inspector. 
This, our Danish correspondent believes, ¢s 
unique. 

Men whose business takes them into the wilds 
have to be very careful about their supplies. It 
is of vital necessity that they should be able to 


From a\ 


obtain provisions when required, and that these 
should not be too far away. The accompanying 
photograph shows a “caché” of supplies pro- 
vided for the Canadian Dominion Government 
surveyors, who were running the fourteenth base 
line, and was located on the McLeod River, a 
tributary of the Athabasca. The supplies were 
taken in during the winter, when the swamps 
were frozen, and placed on a platform solidly 
built of logs, about ten feet above the ground, 
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so as to be out of 
the reach of bears 
and other animals. 
The  depredations 
of hungry animals 
who have destroyed 
“cachés” which 
their — unfortunate 
makers thought 
secure have — re- 
sulted in more than 
one terrible tragedy 
by starvation in 
these trackless 
wilds. 

Of the many inte- 
resting sights which 
are annually seen 
at the famous sum 
mer resort of Santa 
Catalina, off the 
coast of California, 
none call forth more 
comment than the 
large flocks of sea- 
gulls which feed, al 
most like chickens, 
at the hands of 
several of the boat- 
men. During the 


From a Photo. ty| 


An elevated point of view. (Adin {(6s. 


summer months the 
birds hover around 
the bay in vast num- 
bers, and so tame 
have they become 
that occasionally 
one or two of the 
more courageous 
will take pieces of 
fish from offa man’s 
shoulder. As they 
are “ scavengers for 
the port,” the State 
law prohibits any 
person killing the 
birds, and they seem 
quite aware of their 
privileged position. 

The soldier seen 
in the accompany- 
ing photograph is 
standing on “Um- 
brella| Rock” at 
Lookout Mountain, 
near Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. He 
appears to be stand- 
ing directly over a 
terrific precipice, 
where the slightest 


= ae a 
VS —  ———— = 


error of judgment would hurl him down thou- 
sands of feet to the river beneath. 


of fact, the man’s lofty 
perch is some thirty feet 


from the actual edge of 


the precipice, but in spite 
of this fact we imayine 
the situation would be 
sufficiently appalling for 
most people. 

The enormous _ tree 
seen in the above photo- 
graph is located at El 
Tule, a village .a few 
miles east of Oaxaca, 
Mexico. The tree, which 
is a cypress, is believed 
to be the largest in cir 
cumference of any in the 
world. It measures one 
hundred and four feet 
round the trunk at a 
height of one hundred 
and thirty feet, and 
twenty-seven people hold 
ing hands can just reach 
round it. The tree has 
stood for many centuries, 
and part of its trunk has 
commenced to decay 
from sheer old age. One 
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This tree is believed to be the largest in circumfer 
From a Photograph. 


As a matter estimated that 


legend is painted on the bullet-scarred walls 
c 


ence of any in the world. 


person of a rather statistical turn of mind 
the tree and its branches 
‘must weigh something 


like thirteen hundred 
tons! 

Those who were in 
Peking during the Boxer 
rising, and who visit the 
foreign settlement — to- 
day, see many changes. 
The Legation walls show 
no signs of warfare save 
one corner of the British 
compound, near the gate 
opposite the Forbidden 
City. Here the bullet- 
holes remain, and the 
broken bricks lie just 
as they were when the 
allied forces relieved the 
garrison. ‘To preserve 
the memory of those 
trying days and_ nights, 
Sir Claude Macdonald, 
then in) command of 
the British post, had the 
words “Lest We For- 
get” painted at the spot 
where the attacks were 
fiercest. This is the 


only real mark to-day in 
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Peking of the teresting. It repre- 
great trouble of 1go0. sents three — sugar 
The words are far- loaves — surmounted 
reaching, and they by a crown, and 
bring back to mind the hangs from the pre- 
scenes of treachery mises of one of 
and strife which were the oldest firms in 
enacted near by, the city — Messrs. 
and the many Davison and New- 
anxious hours spent man, tea merchants, 
by those who had of Creechurch Lane, 
friends and relations E.C. This firm was 
within the walls of founded two hun- 
the British Legation dred and _ fifty -nine 
during the siege. years ago, and the 

Most of the sign is believed to 
signs which hung be of the same age. 
outside the old-time Tradition has 
shops in the City of it that it was this 
London have now firm which exported 
disappeared, but a to America the 
few of them are still celebrated chests of 
in existence, and of tea which were sunk 
these survivals that in Boston Harbour 
shown in the accom- and gave rise to the 
panying snapshot is American War of In- 


one of the most in- Aq old London sign with an interesting history. dependence. 
From a Photograph. 
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SHORT STORIES. 


Three more exciting narratives from an enthralling collection. 


THE RANCHER AND THE RATTLESNAKE. 


By P. R. THoMPpson. 


@ RATTLESNAKE as a bedfellow 
is undoubtecly a thing to be avoided, 
but when the venomous reptile 
insists on crawling over one’s face, 

- sticking his ugly snout into one’s 
ears, and darting his forked tongue in and out 
every time one blinks one’s eyes—that, indeed, 
is a state of affairs calculated to cause one to 
die of heart disease or fright. And yet this 
was the terrible ordeal that Arthur Ricard, a 
young homesteader, had to endure one morning 
in the summer of 1907, when he awoke and 
found a big rattlesnake snugly coiled on the 
pillow beside his head. Ricard did rot die, 
however, although he says now that he does 
not see why he didn’t, and that, rather than 
undergo the same ordeal again, he would prefer 
to die. 

In the summer of 1907 Arthur and Joseph 
Ricard, brothers, left their home in Iowa and 
went over into South Dakota, where they each 
took up a homestead near the little town of 
Interior. Their farms adjoined, but the rules 
of the Government Land Department are such 
that each homesteader must improve his “claim” 
with a house, in which he must actually live a 
certain number of months before the title to the 
land passes to him. Because of this rule the 
two Ricards lived in separate houses, although 
each had built close to the line of his property 
and near to his brother, so that their “shacks” 
were only a few yards apart. 

These shacks consisted of only one room 
each, and were half dug, half built. In con- 
structing them they delved into the hillside, and 
the roof was merely a thatched extension of 
the hill. 

Interior lies west of the Missouri River, and in 
a section in which there were at that time only a 
few settlers. ‘The country—prairie land—was 
primeval, and very little of it had been-touched 
with the plough. ‘The North-Western Railroad 
was building a line to the Black Hills, and this 
was expected to pass near to the Ricards’ homes. 
Because of the proximity of the mountains the 


nights at Interior are cool even in summer. 
Vol. xaiv.—14, 


In August, 1907, the Ricards had been to 
town for supplies and returned late. Each 
man sought his own shack and was soon 
asleep. 

Arthur awoke early the next morning, but 
permitted himself the luxury of a few minutes’ 
“stretch” before he crawled out of the home- 
made bunk. While still half awake and half 
asleep he suddenly heard a “thud” on the 
pillow beside him, and opened his eyes to see 
what had caused the sound. And this is what 
he saw, described in his own words :— 


There, within a few inches of my face, was 
what looked to me like a section of garden-hose, 
only bigger. Before I could so much as collect 
my senses the thing gave a swift squirm, a 
bunch of hard, dark, bone-like objects was thrust 
upward, a flat, hideous head was raised high 
enough to look down into my face, and there 
was a big rattler, ready for action! He had 
evidently fallen from the thatched roof, into 
which he had crawled from the hillside. 

And he was angry. The fall was unex- 
pected, and a moment after striking my pillow 
he was ready, willing, and anxious to strike any 
moving object upon which his eye fell. 

I don’t know how I did it, but I managed to 
keep my senses and to lie still. I knew ina 
flash that the least movement on my part would 
be the signal for that snake to strike me with 
his deadly fangs. It was August, the time when 
a rattlesnake is most poisonous, and one tiny 
puncture from that snake’s fang would mean 
my death. 

My eyes were open, and I was afraid to close 
them for fear that even that slight movement 
would cause my death. And I was so horribly 
fascinated by that swaying black head that I 
wanted to watch him too. 

So I lay there for hours and hours, I thought, 
but I afterwards knew it was only for seconds. 
Gradually the snake grew more calm and his 
head sank lower and lower. His tail, too, 
ceased its movement, and the shrill rustle of 
the rattle died down. 
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The right side of my face was on the 
pillow; I lay on my back, but my head was 
turned. 

After the rattler grew quiet I made a slight 
involuntary movement with my hand. It was 
ever so slight, but that ugly head and shiny tail 
went back into the air instantly, and I had all 
I could do to keep from jumping. But I knew 
that the least movement meant my death, and 
forced myself to lie still. 

Again the snake grew quiet. 1 was afraid the 
beating of my heart would start him again, but 
it didn’t. And yet it seemed to me that the 
madly-throbbing force-pump within my breast 
would either shake down the bunk or jump out 
of my mouth. 

Presently the snake started on a tour of 
investigation. He stretched out his neck, his 
thick coils grew thinner, and his length increased. 


fee 


bet 
dee eet R 
" coe. 


But, instead of going the other way, his head 
was stretched out towards my face. 

Good heavens! the cold thrill which shot 
through me when that three-cornered head 
touched my cheek! It wavered from place to 
place. It touched my nose, my lips, my chin, 
and then, horrors! it came right at my eye. 

I couldn’t stand that, and I shut the eye. In 
the fraction of an instant Mr. Rattler was back 
in fighting position, and his rattles were going 
like a dinner-bell—at least, they sounded that 
way tome. But I kept that eye closed, although 
the other one remained open. ‘Then he slowly 
cooled down again, and his horrible head came 
back to my face. This time I closed the other 
eye and kept them both shut. 

I felt his bony head passing over my face, 
and then he began to crawl, dragging his whole 
length across my face. Once he stopped when 


“The sharp tin met the snake's neck, and the head was severed:"S 
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about half-way over, and thrust his nose into 
my ear. It tickled, and I wanted to hit him 
with my hand, but I didn’t, and thereby saved 
my life. 

The awful creature crawled around my head 
for a few minutes, and then right down the 
sheet which covered my body. Arriving near my 
knees he settled himself down for a sleep, the 
warmth from my body probably feeling pleasant. 

And there he lay. 

The night before my brother and I had 
eaten supper at my house. We had a can of 
salmon, and the empty tin had been placed on 
a shelf immediately above my head. In opening 
the can we had cut three-quarters around the 
edge and then bent the top backward. This 
left a jagged edge of tin which would cut any 
soft substance with which it came in contact. 

“If it struck that slender neck down there 
between my knees, that head would be cut off,” 
I thought to myself. 

I determined to try. Slowly I drew my 
hand upward. At the first movement the snake 
got ready for business, and I stopped at once. 
When the snake grew quiet I moved the hand 
again. Keeping this up, stopping when the 
snake grew uneasy, I finally got my right hand 
as far as my head. 

Then I raised it a little way in the air. The 
snake got busy again, but not enough to fight ; 
he was getting used to it. He raised his head 
and threw that forked tongue in and out at a 
terrific rate, but he didn’t get into a fighting 
position, and I knew he wouldn't strike until he 
did that. : 


A NIGHT IN 


I Have had many strange experiences, but the 
strangest of them all happened while camping 
and boating with Dr. S down in Florida. 

It was during the summer of 1890. Dr. S—— 
and myself had started on a small exploring 
and hunting tour among the Everglades. The 
doctor’sequipment consisted of a small, but strong 
and trustworthy, Indian bark canoe, a canvas 
canoe tent, a scanty set of cooking utensils, and, 
last but not least, an excellent riflee My own 
craft was a small, flat-bottomed “cat-boat,” with a 
tiny cubby-hole or cabin. ‘This cabin was nearly 
in the bows of ihe boat, while in the stern there 
was a little cockpit about three feet square. 
The entire length of the boat was about twenty 
feet. The rest of my equipment was the same 
as the doctor's. 

Up to the time of my adventure, about the 
middle of August, the doctor and myself had had 
arousing good time. We went ahead by easy 


My hand gradually got higher and higher, 
and at last I grasped that tin can. ‘Then 1 went 
through the reverse movements, and in time my 
hand was almost straight out, with the can held 
in the right position for use. 

I planned it all out. I made a slight move- 
ment, the rattler raised his head without coiling 
to strike, and then, mustering up every ounce 
of strength I possessed, I struck right at his 
slender neck with the sharp tin. He saw it 
coming, and, preparing for battle, met the tin 
half-way. But he struck at the tin instead of 
at me, which was what I had expected and 
relied on. 

The sharp tin met the snake’s neck and bit 
deep, and the head was severed as easily as a 
sword could have done the job. 

The writhing body and the severed head fell 
together, and, gathering up the bed-clothes on 
which they squirmed, I threw the whole mass 
out on the floor and jumped out after them. 

I ran to the door just as my _ brother 
pushed it open from the outside. Then I fell 
against the door-post, gasping, laughing, crying, 
trembling. 

Joe saw the snake, but did not observe that 
it was headless. 

“Are you bitten?” he cried in alarm, as he 
grabbed a stick and rushed to beat the body. 

“No; but I might as well be,” I answered. 
“T’m scared to death.” 

Then I collapsed. I awoke from the fever 
about a month later, but it was another month 
before I was able to stand up. I would sooner 
die than go through that ordeal again. 


THE EVERGLADES. 
By J. E. 


MEYER. 


stages, travelling by day and tying up at night, 
no matter where we were. On this particular 
night we had moored to the west bank, near the 
head of a large creek. The place where we had 
anchored was in a sort of pool, the water being 
about ten feet deep and thirty feet from shore 
to shore. On either side the forest and under- 
brush was extremely heavy, making the place 
quite gloomy. 

All day long a heavy storm had been brewing, 
and from the ominous moaning of the tree-tops 
we could see that it was not far off. At the last 
moment, before turning in for the night, the 
doctor decided to change to the east shore. I 
l asked him the reason for this sudden change, 
and he laughingly replied that the west had 
never been good for his health, and, further- 
more, he did not care to furnish an extra fine 
meal for that monster panther which had done 
so much damage on the west shore of late. 
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Now this last was true. . All along our way up 
this creek we had heard of a great panther 
which had been causing havoc in that region, 
and, what was more, had confined all his work 
to the west shore. Not caring to haul my boat 
over to the other shore again—it was no fun to 
pull up the two heavy stones which I used as 
anchors—I called out a cheery “Good night” to 
my companion and turned in for the night. 
By this time the thunder was growling mena- 
cingly and the lightning flashing incessantly. 

Once or twice, in the lulls of the thunder, the 
doctor shouted something about being careful 
and not letting the panther become too familiar 
if he should happen to call during the night. 
He also added some other warning that I did 
not catch. If I had done so, this event might 
never have happened. 

After the doctor had ceased speaking, except 
for a heavy clap of thunder now and then, there 
reigned that awful, nerve-trying silence which 
always seems to prevail before a storm in those 
regions, 

The heat was intense, even for that time of 
the year, and it was so dark that I could not 
see even the faintest outline of the opposite 
bank. At last I fell into a troubled sleep, in 
which I dreamed all kinds of awful things. 

Crash! I awoke with a start, the fearful 
clap of thunder that had roused me still ringing 
in my ears. One flash of lightning followed 
another in quick succession, while the incessant 
reverberation of the thunder nearly deafened 
me. ‘The rain was coming down in torrents, 
and the mightiest monarchs of the forest bent 
their heads before that driving gale. What 
before the coming of the storm had been a 
quiet, sluggish creek was now as turbulent as a 
mill-race. It was an impossibility to think of 
sleep in such a storm, and I greatly feared for 
the safety of the doctor in his frail canoe. 

Slipping on the heaviest clothes I possessed, 
I went out to the stern of the boat to see if I 
could be of any assistance to him. Up to that 
moment I had temporarily forgotten that he had 
crossed over to the other side, but now it came 
to me with a start, and my fears for his safety 
redoubled. I strained my eyes in the darkness 
to see if I could catch a glimpse of him, but it 
was useless ; I could not even discern the other 
bank. I shouted again and again, but the roar- 
ing of the wind drowned the sound of my voice, 


so that I could hardly hear it myself. Seeing 
that it was impossible for me to communicate 
with him, 1 examined my anchor-rope, and, find- 
ing it to be in good condition, I turned and started 
from my cabin, intent upon getting under shelter. 

Just then there came a terrific crash of 
thunder, followed instantly by a prolonged flash 
of lightning, which illumined my immediate 
surroundings vividly. My hair stood on end 
and cold chills ran up and down my spine! 
There, in front of me, on the roof of my cabin, 
was an enormous panther! His greenish eyes 
glowed wickedly as I stared at him, paralyzed 
with horror, and succeeding flashes gave me a 
full view of his monstrous body as he advanced 
slowly out surely towards me. ‘The animal was 
between the guns and myself, and I saw no way 
out of my awful situation. 

Another flash showed the beast crouching 
for a spring. I tried to run, yell—anything ; 
but I seemed chained to the spot by some 
invisible power. At last, exerting all my will- 
power in one final effort, I let out a yell that 
must have been heard even above the howl of 
the storm. The effect was marvellous. There 
was a flash of yellow, an awful bang, a dull 
roaring in my ears, and then all became a blank. 

When I came to the storm was over, and 
there, close beside me, sat the doctor, gently 
chafing my hands. As soon as he saw that I 
was conscious he reached over and put a 
brandy-flask to my lips. After I had swallowed 
a few drops I managed to gasp: ‘ Halloa, 
doctor! What’s up? Where's the panther?” 

“T shot the animal you refer to last night,” 
he said, calmly. “When the storm grew so 
bad I decided to return to your side, and did 
so, anchoring just under your stern, How you 
ever missed seeing me when you came out to 
examine your stern line, I cannot imagine. I 
saw your whole performance with the animal, 
and just as it jumped I shot it dead with my 
revolver. It was then that your overwrought 
nerves gave way and you fainted. You will find 
the monster on the forward deck there.” 

Struck by something peculiar in his tones I 
walked forward, and there, shot clean through the 
head, lay a small wild cat! I have never again 
boasted of my skill as an intrepid hunter, for 
that wild cat—my “enormous panther ”— 
measured only two feet seven and a half inches 
from his nose to the tip of his tail! 


CHASED BY WILD ELEPHANTS. 
By Dr. J. L. Dickie. 


SomE years ago, when I was in the service of 
one of the Indian railways, the Assam-Bengal, 
a good many adventures fell to my lot, of which 


the one I am about to relate was not the least 
exciting. 
It happened one broiling day in May, before 
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the éirsa¢ (the annual rainy season) was due, 
when every living thing seemed parched with 
an unquenchable thirst, and the white powdery 
dust of the unmetalled roads penetrated every- 
thing. I had a district of some two hundred 
and fifty miles under my medical care, and I 
had constantly to make long journeys by road 
(for only a small portion was “open line”) to 
inspect my various hospitals 
and dispensaries, of which I 
had a large number. 

On this particular occasion 
I told my bearer that I in- 
tended to go down the rail- 
way service road, which here 
ran parallel to the Government 
_ trunk road, and that, after 
inspecting the various con- 
tractors’ gangs on the line, I 
should stay the night at the 
Government dak bungalow. 
I instructed him to strike 
camp at noon, follow me 
down the Government road 
to that place, and prepare for 
my dining and spending the 
night there. 

After a tedious inspection 
of various gangs, I made my 
way across country in my two-wheeled buggy 
to the Government rest-house, reaching it about 
six o'clock. 

To my astonishment there was no sign of my 
camp, and the only living person to be seen was 
the dak bungalow chowkidar (or caretaker), who 
was sleeping placidly outside his hut with his 
hookah by his side. I woke him up and 
inquired if my servants had been seen, and 
his reply, “I have seen no one,” was rather 
disconcerting. Seven o'clock came, and no 
servants ; eight o’clock, and still no one hove 
in sight. My syce suggested that the carts had 
broken down or the bearer had misunderstood 
my directions. 

Here was I in a broiling tropical night, my 
only food since morning some sandwiches and 
a little whisky and soda-water, and I was as 
hungry and thirsty as I could well be. Making 
inquiries, I found there was a village headman 
who lived near, and I sent the chowkidar to 
summon him. When he arrived I explained 
matters, and he said he could let me have some 
curry and rice and tea if I gave him the dishes 
from my tiffin-basket—for, of course, he could 
not permit an infidel to use his own. I lent 
him these, and by and by had an ample, if 
perhaps not very appetizing, meal. 

When I had finished my a/ fresco repast it 
was nine o'clock and bright moonlight, and I 


Dr. J. L. Dickie, who here relates his remarkable 
escape from wild elephants. 
From a Photo. by Johnston & Hoffmann. 


had two alternatives before me. The first was 
to stay where I was and sleep on a charpoy (a 
native bed—a wooden frame with string woven 
across it in lieu of battens or spring mattress) 
in my dusty clothes, with no pillows, no bed- 
clothes, and, worst of all, no mosquito-net. 
The second was to take the risk of a further 
drive of over twenty miles in the moonlight 
along a road infested with 
tigers and elephants, with per- 
haps a wandering rhinoceros 
thrown in—a road running 
partly through level paddy- 
fields -and_ partly through 
dense jungle. 

After a few moments’ quiet 
consideration I decided to 
risk the drive, having in view 
the comforts of my friend 
Attfield’s hospitable bungalow 
at Titabar. Ordering my 
buggy, I started off in the 
moonlight, which was so 
bright that I did not require 
lamps. It was pleasant bowl- 
ing along the road, lit on 
either side by countless 
myriads of fireflies, with the 
moon and stars bright over- 
head, and the soft crooning noises of the jungle 
night broken only by an occasional screech from 
a jackal or the bark of a frightened barking deer. 

Three miles down we came to the Jhansi 
River, which had to be crossed. It took my 
syce nearly half an hour to awake the slumber- 
ing ferryman, but at last we saw him crawl down 
to the “mar” (a platform built over two native 
dug-out canoes) and leisurely paddle across. 
By the time we were on the road again it was 
past ten o'clock, and the jungle sounds waxed 
louder and more insistent. We had proceeded 
a few miles, and were nearing a village which we 
could plainly descry in the moonlight, when we 
heard a great shouting ; guns were being fired 
off, and we saw torches waving. The syce 
seemed to think the inhabitants were celebrating 
some festival, but as we reached the scene an 
excited crowd surged round the trap, and the 
gang-burrah (or “old man” of the village) asked 
where I was going. I told him, explaining the 
Teason of my moonlight journey. ‘Thereupon 
there ensued much chattering among the natives. 

“You will be killed if you proceed,” said the 
headman. “We have been driving three wild 
rogue-elephants away from our sugar-canes, and 
have wounded one, if not two, of them. If you 
go on they will surely kill you, for they have not 
gone far away and will return.” 

Well, I did not intend to drive all those 
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miles back to the rest-house, to say nothing of 
the nuisance of crossing that ferry again, and so 
I told the excited villagers that I must go on, 
risk or no risk. 

“Well, sahib, at least light your lamps, which 
may perchance scare them off,” replied the 
headman, but from his expression I could see 
he did not think they would. 

To please him I made the syce light up. 
Then, bringing the whip across Parker’s quarters 
(he was a fourteen-hand country-bred chestnut 
gelding) I started off. The road went dead 
straight from the village, with open fields on 
each side for about three hundred yards, and 
beyond that deep jungle. 

We had not gone a quarter of a mile when I 
heard a great trumpeting on my right, and, 
gazing through the now waning moonlight, I 
saw three huge dusky forms lumbering across 
the paddy-fields towards us. They came at a 
great pace, and Parker soon both saw and heard 
them. Stopping dead, with a jerk that nearly 
threw me over his head out of the buggy, he 
planted his forefeet stiffly and refused to budge. 
The syce began to shriek with terror, calling on 
all his gods to save him. ‘There was evidently 
not a moment to be lost, so I jerked the horse’s 
head round, and with a heavy lash across the 
flank he started galloping back towards the 
village for all he was worth. 

Meanwhile the elephants came nearer and 
nearer, and the syce yelled yet louder with 
horror, his eyes nearly starting out of his head. 

1 shall never forget that dreadful race. Now 


we gained, now the great brutes gained, and 
their horrid trumpetings of rage were awful to 
listen to. Still, however, my pony plunged 
wildly on, white with foam, his breath coming 
in great pants. But would he last? If he could 
not maintain his pace—-well, I trembled to 
think of what our fate would be. Little by 
little, though the poor animal was doing his 
best, the elephants drew nearer. ‘Then I gave 
a wild whoop of delight, for I could see a crowd 
of some two hundred villagers rushing towards 
us with torches, making a hideous noise with 
tom-toms and firing of guns. A few yards more 
and we should be saved. . Parker seemed to 
realize the fact as well as I did, for he made a 
supreme effort and dashed ahead once more. 

Bang! A bullet whizzed past our ears, and 
by the heavy thud behind us as we sped along 
I knew it had found a mark on the tough hide 
of the foremost elephant. Fortunately for us, 
it stopped their mad career. But for that bullet 
the syce, my horse, and I would have been 
mangled, lifeless forms by the roadside within 
another few seconds, for the great brutes were 
almost upon us. 

As I pulled up among the villagers the syce 
fell off into the arms of the natives in a dead 
faint, and had I not had recourse to a fluid well 
known north of the Tweed, and “neat” at that, 
I should have collapsed as well. 

After a rest we soberly retraced our steps to 
the dak bungalow, in fear and trembling, to 
pass a miserable night, but thankful to have a 
whole skin to sleep(in, even without blankets. 


Amidst Snow and Swamp in Central Africa. 


By A. F. R. Wotiaston, M.A. 


E.R.G.S. 


Some interesting jottings concerning the well-known explorer’s experiences during his wanderings 
in the neighbourhood of Ruwenzori in quest of natural history specimens. 


WONDER how many people there 
are, even amongst the readers of 
this Magazine, who realize, when they 
| read of some explorer’s travels in 
Central Africa, the method in which 
those travels are usually conducted? ‘There are 
hundreds, nay, thousands, of otherwise well- 
informed persons who think that the middle 
of Africa is a wilderness’ of sand, across which 
the dusty traveller wanders from oasis to oasis 
on the uncomfortable hump of the drome- 
dary. ‘There are many others who have the 
equally mistaken idea that, if the Uganda Rail- 
way will not take them most of the way across 
Africa, at all events the Cape to Cairo Railway 
will set them down within a few minutes’ walk 
of most places on the Dark Continent. Need 
it be said that neither of these ideas is anywhere 
near the actual truth? In that part of tropical 
Africa which lies to the south of the Sahara 
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sand is conspicuous by its absence, and the 
“commissariat camuel” would very soon get his 
feet wet and die in the swamps. The Uganda 
Railway—which, by the way, is not in Uganda 
at all—has a length of less than six hundred 


miles from the east coast, and the Cape to 
Vol. xxiv.—15. 


I. 


Cairo Railway exists at present chiefly on paper 
and in the imaginations of its promoters. 

So it happens that the explorer, or missionary, 
or trader, or whatever his vocation may be, 
has to content himself with the most primitive 
of all methods of locomotion and travel on foot. 
In England or on the Continent of Europe a 
walking tour is simple enough—you put your 
knapsack on your back, with a change of clothing 
and a book and some tobacco, and your food 
and bed and shelter for the night you find await- 
ing you at the end of your day’s journey. In 
Central Africa, as in other uncivilized countries, 
the case is very different, and you have to carry 
your food and lodging—in other words, your 
hotel—with you. 

Though it is said that man wants but little 
here below, he finds, when he sets out on a 
journey in Africa, that he really wants a very 
great deal, and that he is utterly incapable of 


Porters preparing to leave camp, 1? 


carrying anything himself. There is not a very 
wide choice in the matter of transport; there 
are no railways and, in our sense of the term, no 
roads ; horses and mules quickly succumb to 
the various parasites which infest the country ; 
and so one has to fall back again on the 
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primitive method and employ two-legged man. 
The African porter, in spite of his faults—and 
they are many and obvious—is a creature for 
whom one cannot help feeling a certain admira- 
tion as well as pity. He carries on his head a 
fifty or sixty-pound load for six or seven hours a 
day, along a hot track, for a princely wage, vary- 
ing in different districts from threepence to a 
shilling, to a place in which he has no interest, 
and at the instigation of a white man whom he 
probably regards as a madman. It is true that 
he will sit down as often and for as long a time 
as he possibly can—the illustration reproduced 
on the previous page shows porters making 
ready to quit camp 
in a very leisurely 
manner — and_ his 
horizon is usually 
bounded by the pro- 
spect, real or imagin- 
ary, of food in 
unlimited quantities. 
But it is not fair to 
blame him — very 
much; the profes- 
sion of _ beast - of- 
burden is not an 
exalted one, and is 
hardly calculated to 
bring out a man’s 
finer qualities. It 
will be a good day 
for the native races 
when the transport 
problem is solved by 
the building of light 
railways through the 
fertile and populous 
districts of Uganda 
and the Congo. 
Travelling for long 
distances with porters 
makes one appreciate 
a home. The an- 
nexed — photograph 
shows a house which 
was built by our expedition after a march of 
nearly a month from the Victoria Nyanza, and 
which we occupied for four months, ‘Though 
the walls and the roof were mainly composed of 
grass and the floor of mud, it seemed to us a 
very comfortable and palatial dwelling after the 
narrow quarters afforded by tents. The situa- 
tion was about seven thousand feet up on the 
east side of Ruwenzori, or the Mountains of 
the Moon, at a place called Bihunga. It was 
perched up on a sort of ledge on a very steep 
hillside, so that whichever way you went for a 
walk you made what would be considered in 


The Author's hut on the slopes of Ruwenzori, 
From a Photograph, 


England a pretty stiff climb. The native tracks 
were narrow and winding and generally very 
slippery from the rain, which fell almost every 
day. Apart from the drawbacks of steepness 
and continuous bad weather, it was a very 
delightful place. The climate was compara- 
tively cool, and the views of the surrounding 
mountains when the mists cleared away were 
exceedingly beautiful. 

We soon made friends with the natives, 
Bakonjo, who live on the mountain sides, and 
they were most useful to us as naturalists, 
bringing us all sorts of live creatures in 
exchange for empty bottles, old tins, cartridge- 
cases, and other 
priceless treasures. 
‘They had a curious 
and strong aversion 
to carrying any live 
animal intheirhands, 
no matter whether it 
were a lizard or a 
bird, or a bat or an 
insect. Sometimes 
they made a sort of 
parcel of a banana 
leaf with the creature 
inside, but more fre- 
quently they tied a 
string, made of a 
piece of fibre, round 
the animal and 
attached that to the 
end of a stick; it 
was a ludicrous sight 
to see a_ strapping 
six-foot native walk- 
ing gingerly along 
holding a stick with 
a single beetle 
attached to the end 
of it. They are a 
very fine race, and 
many of them are 
splendidly built, as 
one would expect 
of people who dwell in such _ precipitous 
places. They live in snug round huts, shaped 
hke beehives, in which they keep a fire per- 
petually going, as the nights are cold enough in 
Ruwenzori. The whole family, with its sheep 
and goats, dogs and chickens, retires to rest 
soon after sundown, the door is tightly shut, 
and, as there is no visible means of ventilation, 
it is a constant surprise to see them come out 
alive in the morning. 

Not so very many years ago a man who 
talked of a range of snow-mountains in the 
middle of Africa would have been hailed as a 
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Eternal snow in Central ‘Africa—Some of the mighty peaks of Ruwenzori. 
From a Photograph. 


liar, or, at the best, as a teller of travellers’ tales. 
Even now it is sometimes difficult to make 
people believe that there is really such a 
mountain range, of which many of the peaks 
are considerably higher than Mont Blanc, within 
a few miles of the Equator. Within the last two 
or three years, however, the newspapers have 
been full of Ruwenzori, and the explorations 
made by the Duke of the Abruzzi, and described 
in this Magazine, have been so complete that we 
shall assume that the Wipe WorLD reader is a 
master of the subject. 

Bihunga, the camp already described, was not 
many miles distant from the snow-peaks; on 
fine days we saw them clearly, and two or three 
times we made expeditions up the valley in their 
direction. ‘Though the distance in a straight 
line was not more than about seven or eight 
miles from Bihunga to the foot of the snow, it 
was a very hard walk all the way, and it took two 
long days to get there. ‘The first part of the 
journey was easy enough, through tropical forest 
and then through a forest of bamboos. But as 
we went higher and higher the going became 
worse and worse, the ground wetter and wetter, 
and the scenery more strange. At one moment 
you are floundering up to your knees in black 
mud covered with a deceptive carpet of beautiful 


green moss; at another you are barking your 
shins against hidden rocks, and again you are 
in danger of slipping and breaking a leg amongst 
the logs of fallen trees. ‘There is never a dry 
spot big enough to pitch a tent, and you camp 
for the night under overhanging rocks and try 
to avoid the drops which come trickling down 
everywhere. 

The highest of these camping-places—called, 
by courtesy, “rock-shelters”—is Bujongolo, at 
twelve thousand four hundred feet, about two 
thousand feet below the snow-line. It is really 
nothing more than a heap of gigantic boulders 
overhung by a projection from the cliff above. 
Amongst the boulders is a fairly level space 
about the size of a billiard-table, where we 
camped for a few days. I shall never forget the 
first night we spent there, by reason of an 
earthquake—the severest I have ever felt—which 
awoke me; and I thought every moment the 
roof was coming down to put an untimely end 
to our travels. It rained almost incessantly 
whilst we were at Bujongolo, and the next photo- 
graph shows a common state of affairs, with 
members of the party crouching over a reluctant 
fire and a row of soaking garments making a 
poor attempt at getting dry. It was bad enough 
for us, but it was infinitely more uncomfortable 
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country. So we 
were glad indeed 
to find ourselves 
on level ground, 
with a wide view 
about us. We 
made our camp 
near Lake Ruis- 
amba, a large lake 
whose waters flow 
into Lake Albert 
Edward. Lake 
Ruisamba has 
recently been re- 
named Lake 
George, in com- 
pliment to the 
Prince of Wales. 
It is surrounded 
by a dense belt 
of papyrus, about 
fifteen feet high, 
which completely 
shuts the water 
off from the sur- 
rounding country. 
The natives, who 


camps at an altitude of over twelve thousand feet. : 
From a Photograph. are great fisher. 


men, cut narrow 


for our “ boys,” who were accustomed to the hot tunnels through the papyrus to the open water, 
sun of Mombasa and did not at all relish the so that they may haul up their canoes on dry 


chilly dampness of Bujongolo. The 
second photograph on this page 
was taken at their special request, 
so that when they went home they 
might show their admiring friends 
the kind of place they had been 
visiting. ‘lhe umbrella seen lean- 
ing against the rock requires some 
explanation. One of the first things 
a Swahili or a native of Uganda 
does, when he has money, is to 
purchase an umbrella; he very 
seldam uses it as a defence from 
sun or rain, but the mere fact of 
possessing such a thing raises him 
In the estimation of other people 
almost as much as the possession 
of a motor-car does in more 
civilized countries. 

After spending some four months 
in the mountain valley at Bihunga, 
we moved down to the plains at 
the foot of the range. You get 
tired of living on a very steep 
place, and after a time, when you 
have been cooped up in a narrow 
valley where it nearly always rains, 
you begin to long for an open 
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land. Their canoes, as shown in the photograph 
on top of next page, are very flimsy little craft, 
made of thin planks sewn together with strings 
of banana fibre; they leak abominably, they 
upset very easily, and are most uncomfortable, 


The expedition crossing the Semliki River 
From a Photograph. 


so we did not make so many pleasure ex- 
cursions on the lake as we might have done. 
The lake is full of hippos, and at night we 
could hear them grunting as they came out 
of the water to feed in the swamps three or 
four miles distant. Outside the belt of 
papyrus are almost level plains of grass, with trees 
scattered here and there. These plains are one 
of the best places in Uganda for big game; there 
are elephants, buffaloes, and immense numbers of 
antelopes, chiefly waterbuck, cob, and reed-buck. 
At that time the district was a game “ reserve,” 
and the animals seemed to be perfectly 
well aware of the fact. Nobody ever shot at 
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them, and they would allow one to approach 
within sixty or seventy yards, and then would 
only go off casually without showing much sign 
of alarm, ‘The restriction has been removed 
since then, and some very fine heads have been 
obtained. 

Along the west side of Ruwenzori flows the 
Semliki, a river about one hundred and fifty 
miles long, flowing from Lake Albert Edward to 
Lake Albert. In some places it is a sluggish 
stream, with reedy banks ; in other 
places it is a foaming torrent, 
and forms a magnificent series of 


rapids, whose raar can be heard for miles. In 
one part of its course it passes through the great 
forest in which the strange animal, the okapi, 
was first discovered a few years ago. It is a 
very rare creature and excessively shy, so that 
it is almost impossible to approach it, and it is 
almost certain that no white man has ever seen 
an okapi alive in the wild state. ‘The specimens 
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that have been 
brought back to 
Europe have all been 
obtained by the 
natives, who spear 
them or catch them in 
traps. ‘I'he Pygmies, 
wha, live in the same 
part of the forest, are 
expert hunters, and 
they may often be seen 
wearing scraps of the 
striped skin of the 
okapi as ornaments. 
The natives of the 
Semliki Valley are 
warlike and not well- 
disposed to travellers, 
. Weattemptedtomake 
a camp far up on the 
western slopes of 
Ruwenzori, but the 
people attacked us 
and killed one and 
wounded others of 
our escort, so we had to leave their country, 
as our object was not military, but the peaceful 
pursuit of natural history specimens. — During 
our stay near the Semliki River a good deal of 
excitement was caused by the death of the biggest 
chief in the neighbourhood. His death had 
been expected for some time, and large numbers 
of his people had assembled in anticipation of 
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the event. No sooner 
was it announced 
than they broke out 
intoachorus of lamen- 
tations, which lasted, 
with a few brief inter- 
vals, for several days. 
On the day following 
his death the body of 
the chief was buried 
beneath the floor of 
his house, which was 
subsequently left un- 
inhabited. The popu- 
lation, to the number 
of about a thousand, 
assembled outside 
and made a_ fearful 
din with drums and 
horns and firing off 
old elephant guns. 
Many of the women 
and a few men attired 
themselves in a sort of 
short ballet - dancer’s 
skirts made of banana leaves, in which they 
performed some very quaint and _ intricate 
dances. Sometimes the women would stand 
aside and the men, armed with reeds instead 
of spears, would divide into two parties and 
attack each other in a wild war-dance. Unfor- 
tunately, the crowd about the dancers was 
so great that photography was impossible. 


Photograph, 
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The crowd at the funeral of a great chief. 
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CHRISTOPHER 


THE 


BEAR. 


Mr. J.C.Bristow Noble. 


Dear Mr. Noble, 


to receive it. 


for it. 


January 14.09. 


“We are leaving London Bridge at 3.50 
tomorrow (Friday) afternoon, and will arrive in 
Purley st 4.17 with the bear. 
I will be with it with a keeper. 

I understand that it needs a ded of straw, 80 
Cf have some dealer in Purley send you a 
1 dale of straw to be used for bedding, I will pay 


Please be prepared 


1 By 
J. C. Bristow-Nosie. 


How, in a rash moment, 

£ . the author undertook to 

take charge of a pet bear, 

which was described as 

“tame and affectionate,” 

and what happened after. 
wards 


Fatsimile of part of a letter from the owner of the bear. 


@ T was one gloomy morning in January 
of the present year that I received 
| an unconventional telegram. It was 
from a well-known and wealthy 
American, and, like most Americans’ 
telegrams, it was brief and to the point. I was 
asked whether I would take care of a small 
(Canadian black bear for a few weeks. The 
animal was described as being tame and affec- 
tionate. ‘‘ Yes,” was the reply that I telegraphed 
in answer, 

An hour later another telegram was delivered. 
It read as follows: “Arriving with the bear this 
evening. Prepare a place for him.” 

At half-past five a cab drew up near my 
insignificant home. It contained my friend 
the American and a shabby little man with a 
pinched, pale face. With some assistance from 
the cabman the two of them began to haul a 
large crate from the top of the vehicle. The 
bear had arrived ! 

The size of the crate startled me. For over 
two hours I had been tinkering about in a small 
shed in the garden in joyful preparation for my 
coming four-footed guest, but I had no idea he 


would be such a 
monster. 

“Tf he is half as 
large as the crate,” 
I said to my friend, 
“my shed will not 
hold him for long.” 

“Nonsense,” he 
answered ; “bears 
don’t gnaw. Be- 
sides, he has a 
strong collar and 
chain.” 

This reply dis- 
pelled my fears for 
a time. The crate 
was carried into 
the garden with what I thought was quite unusual 
care, and in the shed itself the door was opened. 
But Mr. Bear—or, to give him his correct name, 
Mr. Christopher—neither moved nor. uttered a 
sound. This I thought was a very bad omen. 

“ What’s the matter with him?” I asked, in a 
voice that perhaps betrayed a little anxiety on 
my part. 


“* Christopher." 
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“Only sulky and nervous, after the long and 
trying railway journey,” was the reply. “He 
will soon be himself again. \Won’t you, Chris?” 

“We must all take hold of his chain and pull 
him out,” continued my friend, after every term 
of endearment had proved of no avail.. So we 
all pulled —and there were four of us, including 
the cabby. Mr. Christopher got his back up 
against the end of the crate and his huge fore- 
paws firmly braced against a strip of wood nailed 
across the floor a foot or so from the entrance. 
We pulled the crate round the shed, but did 
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a rattle of the chain, a spring, and a rumbling 
that sounded like distant thunder. Above 
all, there was a sudden darkness. I found 
myself lying on the floor of the shed with my 
companions massed in a confused heap on the 
top of me, while I struggled frantically to regain 
my feet amidst a dense cloud of falling flower- 
pots, garden implements, pea-protectors, seed- 
boxes, tins of paint, and a score of other heavy, 
punishing missiles. How I managed to do so 
at last and escape into the open air at the heels 
of the rest I cannot say—I do not know. 


Tem SRO 


“I found myself lying on the floor of the shed with my companions massed in @ confused heap on the top of me.” 


not succeed in moving Mr. Christopher one 
square inch. 

“He’s sleepy,” said the little man. 
about it, poor thing.” 

This simple remark, after our fruitless exer- 
tions, was very welcome, and we all crouched 
down before the crate, each with a handful of 
lump sugar, to try to persuade the puzzling 
creature to leave of his own free will. He 
stretched out his long, lean neck and ate the 
sugar ravenously, but showed no signs whatever 
of deserting his stronghold. All the sugar gone, 
I noticed that a look of unfathomable cunning 
crept into his small, brown, blood-shot eyes. 
The next fraction of a second there was a roar, 


“ That's 


The bear had left the crate ; there could be 
no doubt about that. ‘wo lanterns which we 
had been using had been put out and left 
behind in the shed, and so some candles had 
to be obtained. When these had been lit we 
returned to the shed, which was now in a 
horrible state of confusion, slowly and cautiously. 

We looked around for the bear. He had not 
escaped, as I supposed ; he was hanging on to 
a rafter near the roof, snarling in an unpleasant 
manner and still scraping down the flower-pots 
and the many other articles within his reach 
which I had lifted aloft a few hours before, 
little dreaming that he would be able to reach 


them, 
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We talked to the pet as a fond mother talks 
to her baby, but could not induce him to leave 
his perch—a state of affairs which, so far as I 


myself was concerned, 
gave great satisfaction. 
“Come away,’ said 
the little man at last. 
“Leave him alone. He'll 
be all right by the morn- 
ing. He's dry, like me.” 
We took this advice— 
and the hint—and left 
the shed, taking care to 
lock and bolt the door 
behind us. When we 
went into the house in 
search of refreshment I 
was told Mr. Christo- 
pher's brief history. He 
was nine months old, 
had been picked up in 
the back-woods of 
Canada when a mere 
cub, and hitherto had 
always behaved himself 
* like a gentleman.” 


From a) 


The bear at lunch. 


At least, so said the little 


man, from whose master my friend had but 
recently bought the bear for a ten-pound note. 


“You will love him 
within a week,” the man 
continued, “and then 
you will never want to 
part with him.” 

On the morrow, in 
spite of the assurances 
I had received to the 
contrary, Mr. Christo- 
pher was just as un- 
civilized as ever. As I 
approached the shed 
I heard him leave his 
comfortable bed of straw 
and clamber up on to 
the rafter near the roof. 
Indeed, for three whole 
days and nights he 
practically lived, slept, 
and ate on the rafter, 
and then, without warn- 
ing, he took it into his 
head to turn over a new 
leaf. He became as 
affectionate as a pet dog, 
licking and pawing me 
at every opportunity, and 
in other respects show- 


“ Christopher "* 
From a P: 


ing signs that his only desire was to live with 


me on the most friendly terms. 


1 embraced 


this opportunity with haste and enthusiasm to 
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chain the animal up in the corner which I had 


prepared for him. 


I next locked myself in 


othe shed, wishing to put it tidy without fear 


(Photograph. 


of being intruded upon, 
and in a moment of 
absent-mindedness_ with- 
drew the key from the 
lock. 

A few seconds later 
I saw my queer pet with 
the key in his mouth, 
biting it with might and 
main. I tried to take 
it from him, but I might 
just as well have tried to 
fly. The cold piece of 
steel amused him greatly. 
He bit it until he had 
broken off all the wards, 
and then discarded it 
with disgust. I was 
now in a very awkward 
position—locked up in 
a small shed with a young 
bear larger than though 


not so tall as a retriever dog, and many times as 


powerful. 


infuriate the bear. 


that was evident, 


was a blunt spade. 


Shouting was of no avail, and might 
I must turn lock-picker, 
but the only available tool 
I was making satisfactory, 


though steady, progress with this cumbersome 
instrument, when of a sudden I heard a loud 


sniff just behind me. 


feeding from his master’s hand. 


raph. 


My heart leaped into my 
mouth, and simultane- 
ously I turned round. 

Great Scot! there was 
the bear within a foot of 
me, sitting up on his 
haunches, calmly con- 
templating me with, I 
thought, unusual interest 
and some amusement. 
He had slipped his 
collar ! 

Instinct prompted me 
to give him my cap. I 
threw it to the other end 
of the shed, and the 
creature went after it. 
It amused him for about 
fifteen minutes, by which 
time he had torn it to 
pieces, and then he re- 
turned and, like Oliver 
Twist, asked for 
more. 


My jacket was the next peace-offering. Mr. 
Christopher was just half an hour in completely 


destroying it. 


‘The lock, however, had now been 
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picked, and if I so desired I could make my 
escape. But leave the shed before I had 
chained the bear up again, I dared not. He had 
bitten his collar into at least a dozen fragments, 
and so I had to fasten the hard, cold chain itself 
around his neck—a most unpleasant and perilous 
thing to do, and one hardly accomplished inside 
an hour. On the morrow I wisely bought a new 
collar—a much stronger one than the first—and 
without any adventure worth recording, but 
at the expense of much patience and _ skilful 
manceuvring, succeeded in compelling the bear 
to wear it. 

By this time it had got abroad that I was 
keeping a pet bear, and people began to call 
and ask to be shown the “dear creature.” How 
excellent was Mr. Christopher’s behaviour on 
these occasions ! 

He took the buns, sugar, and sweets that 
were offered him as gently and as gracefully as 
a well-bred maiden accepts a bouquet of flowers. 
But the weather was very cold, and, as I even- 
tually discovered, in this lay the secret of the 
bear’s good behaviour. His only apparent 
desires were to eat, sleep, and be warm. He 
made a snug nest in his straw, and around it 
heaped all the boxes, flower-pots, sacks, and 
what-not that he could reach; and when he 
made an effort he seemed to be able to obtain 
any and every thing that for the moment pleased 
him. ‘The garden tools were placed in a corner 
well out of his reach, I thought, but, alas ! I was 
mistaken. The implements caught his eye one 
night, and, on opening the shed door on the 
following morning, I found them neatly arranged 
around his bed. He had bitten the handles 
into convenicnt lengths for his purpose, and in 
other respects mutilated them. 

A queer spectacle, naturally, did this nest 
present. On first looking into the shed nothing 
could be seen of the bear. But presently up 
would come his head above the collection of 
boxes and flower-pots, and then by degrees, 
and without disarranging a single article, he 
would crawl out and come forward to be patted 
and petted. Visitors never failed to be amused 
at the caution and quictness with which he 
moved, or at the pains he took to prevent any 
of his food from touching the floor. If given a 
bun or carrot too large to be eaten in a mouth- 
ful he would place it on his left fore-pad, 
hold it there with the right pad, and gnaw away 
at it. 

I now began to take Mr. Christopher into the 
garden and try and photograph him. Apparently 
for no reason, however, he hated the camera. 
Let him catch me pointing the lens at him, and 
nothing would induce him to remain out of 
doors. He would rush back to his nest, dragging 


those who were holding his chain with him, and 
there he would crouch, trembling and whining 
plaintively. 

At length there came a change in the weather. 
Warm, sunny days followed a period of frost and 
snow, and at the same time a change was to 
be noticed in Mr. Christopher’s conduct. His 
strange mind began to turn to thoughts of 
freedom. Late one afternoon, for instance, he 
gnawed a hole large enough to admit his head 
in the side of his comfortable home, which, 
mark you, was built of strong, well-seasoned 
wood, three-quarters of an inch in thickness. 
Both my amazement and horror when I noticed 
the hole were intense. I scolded Mr. Christopher 
very severely, and then hastened away and 
bought some sheets of corrugated iron, with 
which that same evening I panelled the shed 
very thoroughly. I now felt convinced that it was 
quite impossible for my pet to escape; but, as it 
happened, I was wrong once more. I discovered 
how very premature was my conviction towards 
midnight of the next day. I was returning home 
from London, dog-tired. My way led past the 
shed. As I approached the building I heard a 
whine of joy, and, looking round, saw the bear’s 
head thrust far out of the small window. He 
had broken the glass, gnawed away some of the 
woodwork which had held it, and torn off three 
small iron bars which I had had put up to pro- 
tect the glass. Daylight was dawning when I 
finished nailing some tough, stout boards over 
the broken window. “You will never escape 
now,” 1 said to Mr. Christopher as I bade him 
good morning and adieu. But a week later, 
when the night had come, he climbed up on to 
his old perch—the rafter, and was soon to be 
scen standing on the roof of the shed trying to 
tid himself of his collar and chain. 

I drove him back to his nest, patched up the 
farge hole he had made in the roof, and shortened 
his tether. Two days afterwards he tore down 
one of the sheets of corrugated iron, and for 
the second time attacked the side of the shed, 
doing, as usual, considerable damage before 
being found out. ‘To keep the bear any longer 
IT now felt was out of the question. 

His owner was on the Continent ; so, under 
the circumstances, I telegraphed to the shabby 
little man with the pinched, pale face to come 
and take the creature away. The answer I 
received surprised me. “J cannot undertake to 
look after bears at this season,” it ran; and this 
from a man who talks every moment of each 
day of his skill and daring in handling ferocious 
wild animals. 

But at the same time that I received this 
teply there came a letter from Mr. Christopher's 
owner in which I was toldythat if the bear was 
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causing any annoyance I could shoot or sell 
him. I began, therefore, to look around for a 
purchaser. An offer of eight guineas was quickly 
forthcoming from the proprietor of a travelling 
circus, and was accepted with joy and thank- 
fulness. 

I must now pack the bear up and put him on 
the railway. I went into the shed with the 
crate in which he arrived and a good supply of 
lump sugar and fresh green grass. In half an 
hour’s time I had the satisfaction of seeing the 
bear walk into the crate to eat the sugar and 
grass I had scattered therein. Now was my 
Opportunity. Quicker than thought I slammed 


that no one dared attempt to pack him up again, 
or something to that effect. 

It was three o’clock in the ‘‘sma’ wee hours’ 
when I reached New Cross, whither I had been 
hurried on what is termed a “light engine,” 
which had been sent especially for me. 

On arriving I was told that the bear had 
broken out of the crate when the train in which 
he was travelling was about a mile and a half 
from the station, and that once he began in 
earnest to try to get out he was not more than 
ten minutes in accomplishing the really difficult 
feat. I was also told that when the guard, poor 
fellow ! saw what was happening he had stepped 


” 


Purley. 


Dear Noble, 


J. C. Bristow -Noble Esq. 


You will, I am sure, be pleased to 
hear that Cross of Liverpool will take the 


APPil 6th. 1909. 


bear, and will give us the best price on it, 
but he makes the stipulation that all charges 
must be paid, and that it aust be delivered to 
hin absolutely free. If have spoken to 

on the matter this morning, and he 
Suggests that you should get Jamrack s man (as 
somebody who knows the animal) to come down to 
Purley to-scrrow aorning, and help you get his 
into the erate. Of course, we will pay 
whatever charges there are for freight, also 
any expenses you may be put to in getting help 
to get him caged. The Railway Company will, 
of course, give you a way-bill when it is sent. 


Yours very traly, 


4 


One of the letters from the owner of tbe bear to the Author regarding the troublesome animal's sale and packing up. 


the door and made it secure. The surprised 
Mr. Christopher howled at the top of his 
melodious voice for a few minutes, and then 
was as still as the night. A cart was hired and 
the crate taken to the railway station. Then I 
sat down and wrote a long letter to my American 
friend, describing in graphic language and at 
considerable length how, without any help what- 
ever, I had packed the bear up. ‘That night I 
went to bed with a happy and contented mind. 
How long I had been asleep I do not know, but 
I was aroused by hearing someone knocking at 
my back door. I put on a dressing-gown and 
went downstairs. A railway porter had called 
to tell me that 1 must go at once to New Cross, 
as the bear was there loose in a guard's van, and 


out on to the footboard, and that there he had 
remained for the rest of the journey. 

Whilst still some distance from the van, 
which had been uncoupled and shunted into a 
siding, I could hear Mr. Christopher rushing 
about it, apparently very scared, and_ breaking 
the glass in the windows. I suggested that the 
van should be attached to a goods train which 
was about to start for the station which I had 
left, and that I should travel in it with the bear. 
The suggestion was readily adopted. During 
the journey I had ample time to note the 
damage that had been done. ‘The crate was a 
complete wreck, several sacks of letters had 
been torn open and their contents scattered 
about, and the same misfortune had befallen 
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two large trunks containing ladies’ dresses. 
Then, of course, every pane of glass had been 
broken, some iron bars screwed across the 
window-frames alone preventing Mr. Christopher 
from escaping further. Fortunately I had 
packed him up with his collar and chain still 
about his neck, and so, on reaching my destina- 
tion, I thought I would try to lead him back 
to the shed in my garden. He walked along at 


a mad bull, to relieve me of my troublesome 
and wearying charge. 

The great burly fellow, who no more feared 
the bear than he feared an infant child, wrestled 


_with Christopher for about three hours, during 


which time his clothes were practically torn to 
shreds ; but at the end he was no nearer to 
getting Mr. Christopher into the crate than 
he was at the beginning. ‘Then he went 


my side meekly and it seemed gladly for a 
considerable distance, and then suddenly and 
without warning of any kind sprang forward, 
wrenching the chain out of my hand, for the 
rush was unexpected, and was soon out of sight 
in a small dense plantation. 

I looked about for him for some little time, 
but without seeing or hearing anything of him, 
and then went to the local police-station and 
reported the escape. Immediately three young 
constables armed with guns set out to scour the 
neighbourhood, whilst I continued my journey 
towards my home. I was nearing the house 
when, to my great astonishment, who should 
come running up to me, happy, playful, and 
very hungry, but the amazing Mr. Christopher ! 
‘T led him to his shed and gave him a large meal 
of bread and milk, grass, sugar, and carrots, 
after which he slept soundly for a good six 
hours. 

‘Then I wrote a letter to the circus proprietor 
telling him all that had happened. — Still anxious 
to have the bear, he sent a great burly man, with 
a crate Jarge enough and strang enough to hold 


away—tired, angry, and thoroughly disgusted. 
What was to be done now I knew not. For 
two more weeks I continued with the hopeless 
task of civilizing and domesticating my awful pet. 
Before my face he was as well-behaved as a 
bear could be, but the moment that my back 
was turned, there he was hard at work as usual, 
straining every effort to get out of his prison. 

At last, though not without reluctance, I 
decided to do what under the circumstances 
was perhaps the kindest thing—I asked a 
friend to come and shoot the bear. He arrived 
one evening—by a coincidence, just as Mr. 
Christopher had once again succeeded in getting 
out on to the roof of the shed. One bullet 
was sufficient to kill him, and death was 
instantaneous. 

In a little over four months the bear had cost 
his owner the following sums of money :— 

Purchase price, £10; chains and collars, 
4 §8.; tips, telegrams, postage, and cartage, 
45 168.3 crate, £2 10s.; claim by railway 
company, £50; petty expenses, £3 138.; keep 
for eighteen weeks, £4 15s. Total, £77 19s. 


THE 
MONKEY 
GODS 


High above Simla 
the summer capital 
of India, rises a hill 
called Jakko — ap- 
propriately enough, 
for it is the abode 
‘of the sacred 
monkeys and their 
guardian priest. In 


OF 
INDIA. 


By W. Henry FRANCIS. 


this article the 
author describes a 
visit to the quaint 
‘monkey people,” 
and tells some in- 
teresting anecdotes 
concerning their 
history and ways. 


The old fakir playing with his pets. 
From a Photograph. 


a JN the very top of Jakko, the hill 

| that rises above Simla, there lives 
( a) a solitary Hindu fakir, an old man 
Sa) clothed in yellow, with  saffron- 
plastered cheeks and caste marks 
on his forehead. He is the guardian priest of 
the sacred monkeys. 

Like the inhabitants of ancient Egypt, who 
worshipped cats and crocodiles, the Hindus 
of to-day hold many animals in superstitious 
reverence. The old religion passed away from 
Egypt as a result of foreign conquest, but in 
India the power of the invader was never so 
strong, and though many, giving way to force, 
accepted the teaching of Mohammed, the vast 
majority of the people remained Hindus; so 
the old religion still survives in all its force. 
Indeed, the Hindu of to-day is even more 
fanatical than formerly, and resents more passion- 
ately the smallest injury or insult offered to the 
creatures that he worships. 

Among this hierarchy of animals the monkey 
holds a place of honour second only to the 
cow; for in the Ramayana, the sacred epic of 
the Hindus, it is written how Hanuman, the 
monkey god, allied himself with Vishnu the 
Preserver, helping him to overcome his enemies 
and recover his lost wife Sita. So the monkey, 
especially the common red monkey, is worshipped 


throughout the length and breadth of India. His 
images in brass are sold in every bazaar, and 
many shrines are dedicated to his worship. 

People say that there has always been a fakir on 
Jakko, and it is possible that one has lived there 
ever since the hill tribes were admitted within 
the very elastic limits of the Hindu religion. 
Priest has succeeded priest, living alone on the 
mountain top, and sharing with his little red 
gods the food which pious worshippers provided. 
In former times there must have been little 
enough for either gods or priest, for the hill 
folk in the villages around live poorly even 
when the season is good, and nearly starve 
when there is famine. But now he lives in 
comfort. Not only has the number of Hindu 
merchants in the bazaar increased, but many 
English visitors come to see his charges and 
give him money when they leave. 

The way is by a winding path through stunted 
oak and pine, and as you near the top some few 
red monkeys may be seen on the rocks, among 
the branches, or sitting by the roadside. They 
do not move at your approach, for no man ever 
molests the sacred animals. Perhaps a mother, 
with a worried-looking baby clinging to her 
back, may step aside, but that is for the sake of 
her child, not because she is afraid herself. 
One or two may even follow you a little way, 
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remembering that the visit of a white man 
generally results in a free meal; but after 
scrambling along a few yards something will 
distract their attention and, monkey-like, they 
will forget about you. 

So you reach the summit of the hill alone, 
and find the fakir squatting at his ease in the 
open space before the house. He greets you 
kindly, for he is no bigot, and at once begins to 
call, ““Ah-jao! ah-jao!” (Come! come!). Immedi- 
ately the whole hill-side becomes alive with 
monkeys, all in a hurry, chattering excitedly as 
they scramble along or spring from bough to 
bough. You have just passed through the 
wood and seen, at the outside, only half-a-dozen, 
while now you are surrounded by them. It 
recalls in grotesque fashion the dramatic scene 
in “The Lady of the Lake” when Roderick Dhu 
blows his whistle. 

That whistle garrison’d the glen 
At once with full five hundred men, 
As if the yawning hill to heaven 
A subterranean host had given. 
And when the fakir turns to you 
and says in Hindustani, 
“These are the 
monkey people, 
sahi b,” 
the 
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“The whole hill-side becomes alive with monkeys." 


phrase translates itself quite naturally into the 
words of the Highland outlaw :— 

These are Clan Alpine’s warriors true, 

And, Saxon, I am Roderick Dhu. 

While the fakir scatters grain and the monkeys 
fight and scuffle for it, he tells you all about 
them. ‘There are two armies, always at war, 
and each has its rajah and various other 
officials—so the old man says. He points out 
the rajah and the darogah, who is the second in 
command, as well as many other notabilities ; 
for he knows them all and talks to them as an 
Englishman talks to his dog, calling those on 
the outskirts of the crowd to come nearer, and 
admonishing the quarrelsome ones if they fight 
more than is good for monkeys. 

“The monkey people are very quarrelsome,” 
says the fakir, and readers of Rudyard Kipling’s 
Jungle Books will recollect. that natives always 
speak of monkeys as people: 

The rajah, like the chief cock in a fowl-yard, 
has won his position by sheer hard fighting. 
He is a big, powerful creature, and many a 
mutinous monkey bears the marks of his strong 
teeth. Among the prerogatives of Eastern kings 
is a generous superfluity of wives, and in this 
respect the rajah is in no way behind his dusky 
cousins of the human race. The exact number 
is not known; probably it varies, for monkeys 
are notoriously fickle, but the favourite ranee will 
be pointed out to you. This “Light of the 
Harem,” for’ the time being, is an ill-favoured 
wench and truculent—if one may say so 

without being guilty of /se-mayesté— 

and any minor queen who tries to 
supplant her in the affections of 
her lord will do so at considerable 
eon bodily risk. 
Many other things you will 
be told if you care to stay 
and listen, rousing stories 
of great battles, interesting 
bits of Court gossip, and 
tales of scandal and 
intrigue — but — only 
about monkeys, not of 
men and women ; for 
if the fakir ever 
writes a companion 
volume to Justin 
se M‘Carthy’s “A 
‘ History of Our 

, Own Times,” it 
will deal entirely 
with the little 
gods who live on 

Jakko. — Finally, 
if you have 
patience, you will 


(Photograph 
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hear the story of the great coup d’éfat. The old 
man considers it the most remarkable event 
which has happened in his lifetime. Wars and 
revolutions among men are nothing to him in 
his isolation; storms and earthquakes in the 
hills are natural and to be expected ; but for a 
monkey of another race to desert his own people 
and come to rule over one of these armies of 
the red, that isa thing which no man could 
believe unless he saw it with his own eyes. 
Yet that is what occurred. é 
First he will call your attention to the fact 
that all the monkeys on Jakko are of the 
common red sort. Then he will mention that 
across the valley live the langoors, big grey 


The guardian of the temple, with his quaint charges. 
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monkeys, tall and lean, with a great stretch of 
arm and cruel teeth. Neither race had ever 
invaded the territory of the other until one day, 
many years ago, a solitary langoor appeared on 
Jakko. Without provocation, for the red folk 
fled at his approach, he fell upon a rajah, and 
after a short but exciting struggle killed him 
and took command of his army. For many 
years he ruled despotically and none were bold 
enough to contest bis right; until, in his turn, 
when old and feeble, he was murdered by a 
band of discontented and ambitious juniors and 
the present rajah succeeded to the throne. ‘This 
was a dramatic incident which the old fakir is 
never tired of relating, and the one regret of his 
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life is that he is ignorant of the political or Court Below your feet is Snowdon, the late residence 
intrigue which drove the langoor to desert his - of Lord Kitchener, Away opposite is Viceregal 
Own people. i 

“Why did he Come here, sahib ? No man Proclaims that his Excellency the Viceroy is 
can tell. Truly it is a strange and wonderful in residence, The secretarial buildings of Army 


The grain js finished and the monkeys dis- on the left, and round the bend of the hill is 
perse, more or less amicably now that the cause the United Service Club, All before you, 


of dissension is gone, 


The rajah Squats alone, Scratching himself in modern and civilized, speaking of struggle 
an absent-minded manner, meditating villainy, and progress ; while behind your back the 
A little lady climbs up on the roof and sits fakir sits alone, Cross - legged, ‘Upon the 


meditation, fancy-free, née monkey, replete Priest has sat for countless generations, await. 
and happy, stretches himself out in the sunshine Ing the hour to minister at the shrine of 
while a friend Searches him over very thoroughly anuman 

for insects—doing Unto others as he would they Far down below your feet the church bells 


should do unto him. Two wizened babies, who ring for evensong, faintly and musically breakin 
fared badly in the general scramble, stil] search through the silence of the hills. Then suddenly 
among the stones for any grains of corn that the fakir’s cry resounds among the trees and 
may be left. The rest are gone, Tocks, “Ahjao! Ah jao!” and the two sounds 
vanished in the jungle. intermingle in the clear, still air—the fakir sum. 
his monkey gods and the church bells 
calling you to Prayer. 
They mingle, these calls 
of discordant creeds, like 


For a little you watch these Moning 
intimate details Of the private life 
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Sacred monkeys on the temple roof 
from @ Pho, 
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of gods until the fakir begins to get anxious the races which they typify. Shaken together 
about his bakshees » $0 you drop a rupee into like oil and water, Asiatic and European, each 
the empty grain-basket, saying, ¢ Salaam, Fakir Clings to his own beliefs, his Customs, and his 
Ji” (Safety, Mr, Fakir), or “Ram Ram,” which thoughts, They mingle, these sons of the East 
corresponds more or Juss to “God bless you!” — and West, but never combine, like the tone of 


Then you turn away and retrace your steps the fakir’s echoing call and the chime of the 
down the mountain side, evening bells, 


How We Settled the Tie. 
A Tale of the Australian Bush. 
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By W. G. OGILviE 


The Australian bushman is a sportsman to the core; and the more excitement there is in the sport 


the better he likes it. 


This story relates how two teams tied in a cricket match, and had a coach-race 
afterwards to decide who should pay for the subsequent dinner. 


The race was a most thrilling 


affair, and might have ended in several funerals, but happily it didn’t. 


sea) E had one or two fairly good cricketers 

ry at Mulga Plains, and though the 
average bushman is more at home 
in the saddle than at the crease, 
still, thanks to constant practice in 
the summer evenings, nearly all the boundary 
riders and station hands had absorbed some 
knowledge of the game, and certainly a good 
deal of its spirit. Consequently, when a special 
messenger on a good-looking bay horse rode up 
one evening to the boss, who was bowling 
underhand screws to the overseer, and handed 
him a note, everyone was delighted to hear that 
it was a challenge from the cricket club at 
Lachlan Gate, a little settlement about ten 
miles farther down the river. 

The challenge was accepted in writing and 
the acceptance entrusted to the messenger, who 
partook of a stiff whisky at the boss’s invitation, 
and then disappeared down the road in a cloud 
of dust. 

Lachlan Gate scarcely deserved the name of 
township ; it consisted of a large hotel, a saw- 
mill, a post-office, and one or two small houses, 
including a store; and there were a few farm- 
houses in the immediate neighbourhood, one of 
which was repuied to harbour a fast bowler of 
some reputation. 

For the next ten days we practised assiduously 
in our spare moments, with every encourage- 
ment from the boss. 

The overseer, who had represented his suburb 
in Sydney, was a good cricketer; the store- 
keeper had learned to bat at one of the English 
public schools ; I had similar experience ; and 


Teddy Burns, who had never been out of the 
Vol. xxiv.—17. 


bush in his life, was a natural cricketer of ability. 
‘The boss took no part in our matches, and the 
rest of the team were merely willing learners, 
not one of them to be depended upon for a run 
at a critical moment, and all of them fielders of 
the muff'and-muddle variety. But all were good 
sportsmen, fond of the game, and intent on pre- 
serving the station's reputation for prominence 
in every kind of sport, 

On the appointed day our eleven happy 
cricketers, in every kind of picturesque dress, 
ranging from boots and breeches to immaculate 
white flannels, climbed into the big  station- 
brake. Davie Wilson, the overseer, best whip 
on the Lachlan River, gathered up the ribbons, 
and with a plunge and a bound the four-in-hand 
leapt into their collars and went off at a canter 
down the road, with a parting cheer from the cook 
and the Chinese gardener. 

Davie had insisted on putting a half-broken 
bay colt as near-side wheeler by way of “livening 
up the team”; and this he undoubtedly did. 

For the first five miles that colt plunged, 
bolted, hung back, squealed, and kicked, but 
perforce had to keep up with the other three, 
and after a while he settled down to steady 
pulling, his only fault—as Davie informed us— 
being a very strong mouth. 

After an eight-mile drive we pulled up at the 
Lachlan Gate Hotel, at the door of which stood 
the coach prepared for the opposing team ; for, 
cricket-grounds being few and far between in 
the bush, we learned that we had to drive four 
miles farther to a suitable piece of ground on a 
cleared plain. 

After drinking death and destruction to our 
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“He took an easy catch, and the great match was a tie!" 


opponents at the gilded bar of the hostelry, we 
climbed to our seats and were driven away in 
the wake of the Lachlan Gate coach, which was 
also horsed by four good animals and driven by 
the dare-devil Arthur Sykes—a big, lean bush- 
man, with one eye; he had lost the other riding 
through thick scrub after cattle. 

Sykes was in his usual reckless humour, and 
every few moments his ear-splitting yell was 
heard, as he drove purposely over a low stump 
or ran his wheel within an inch of the edge of a 
wooden culvert. ° 

But Davie Wilson sat back in his seat with a 
steady hold of his team and followed demurely 


behind. At last we reached the ground. Stumps 
were driven without delay, scorers ensconced in 
the shade of a convenient myall tree, boundaries 
arranged and marked, and a coin spun for choice 
of innings. 

We batted first, and made an ignominious 
display, the whole side being out for twenty- 
seven, of which Teddy Burns made eleven in 
two hits. The fast bowler proved to be a terror, 
and, cowed as much by his reputation as his 
prowess, our budding Trumpers fell rapidly 
whenever he faced them. 

When the Lachlan Gate men had made eighty- 
two for two wickefs~we adjourned for lunch, 
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Heartened by cold mutton and nippy bush 
whisky, we returned to our task like giants 
refreshed, and dismissed the whole team for one 
hundred and three runs. 

Our second innings realized one hundred and 
forty-eight, thus leaving our opponents seventy- 
three to win. ‘Ihis appeared to be an easy 
task, as for half an hour runs came steadily if 
slowly ; but their last men again failed badly, 
and, with four runs required to tie and five to 
win and one wicket to fall, the excitement was 
intense. At this critical moment the  store- 
keeper, sending down a short one on the leg- 
side, was hit into the grand stand—a fallen tree 
—for four. Next moment he was revenged, for, 
running up the pitch to a weak bit of forward 
play, he took an easy cacth, and the great match 
was a tie! 

Now, here it is necessary to explain that, 
before beginning the match, it had been 
arranged that the beaten team should pay for 
the dinner which was to take place at the 
Lachlan Gate Hotel that evening; so no 
sooner had the players gathered round the 
scoring - book and verified the scores than 
Arthur Sykes approached Davie. 

“Well, Davie, old man, who pays for the 
dinner now?” he demanded, smilingly. 

Davie drew on his coat in leisurely fashion. 

“TI toss you for it!” he said, with a grass- 
blade in his mouth. 

“No,” said Arthur, pondering. Then his 
face lit up. “Til tell you what; I'll race you 
back to the hotel—my four against yours— 
losers pay !” 

Davie’s keen brown face betokened no change, 
but his eyes glittered. He never cou/d resist a 
challenge where horseflesh was concerned. 

“T’ve a young ’un in,” he said, slowly, looking 
over to the tree where the colt stood with his 
head down, a lather of sweat from crest to 
croup— won't do him any good !” 

“Scared he’ll bolt with you?” asked Arthur, 
maliciously. 

“ Hook ’em up there, boys!” called Davie ; 
“chuck in the bats and pads! I'll race you back, 
Arthur, and the old gentleman take the hind- 
most !” 

“Well,” said the fast bowler, who was a good 
deal afraid of horses, “if that’s the game I'll 
walk back !” 

“So will I,” said the postmaster. 

But the others crowded on to the coach, and 
every one of our men, their sporting interests 
aroused, swore to stick tothe brake while two 
splinters held together. 

“Up you get then,” said Davie, sharply ; 
“hang on by your eyelids, and don’t blame me 
if the road gets up and hits you!” 
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The drivers walked their teams across the 
cricket-ground and pulled up at the edge of it, 
with wheels almost touching and leaders’ heads 
level. Before us, like a long red ribbon, 
stretched the chain-wide cleared road over the 
sandhills. For the most part the track ran 
upon this cleared space, but here and there, 
where the wool-wagons had made heavy ruts in 
the sand, the lighter traffic had diverged and 
threaded a path for itself through the standing 
trees. The safest, although the roughest, road 
lay along the cleared space. 

“ Ready, Davie?” asked Arthur Sykes, leaning 
forward and getting a short grip of his reins. 

“Right!” came the answer; and in a cloud 
of swirling dust the two teams, with their 
lumbering loads behind them, leapt at the red 
ribbon of the road. 

For a quarter of a mile they ran almost level ; 
then Arthur’s coach forged ahead and, rocking 
like a ship at sea, swerved on to the only level 
track, which ran fairly up the middle of the 
cleared chain road. Davie pulled in behind 
him, and we clattered onwaid in their wake. 
With tense hands clenched on any support we 
could find we spat the red dust from our dry 
lips and fixed our eyes on the coach in front. 
Davie Wilson sat cool and collected, his feet 
braced against the dashboard, holding the deter- 
mined rush of his team. ‘The colt, forgetting 
in the excitement to swerve or kick, galloped 
straight and true, jamming his tail now and then 
as the bar pushed him. 

“They're gaining on us,” I whispered to 
Davie, as the space between the back of the 
coach and our leaders perceptibly widened. 

“Four miles to go!” said the driver, tighten- 
ing his grip. A little farther on the track left 
the cleared road and wound through the trees. 
Would Sykes follow it? Without hesitation we 
saw him wheel to the left and enter the timber, 
and a hundred yards behind him Davie did 
likewise. 

And now, for the first time, we began to 
realize our danger. ‘The track was lined with 
stumps of trees, and here and there one stood 
in the track itself; overhanging branches raked 
the coaches from end to end ; and, worse than 
all, the dust hung heavily here in the timber, 
so that it was almost impossible to see beyond 
the leaders’ ears. 

“Won't do,” said Davie, through his set 
teeth ; ‘we must get out of this ; I'll chance the 
gap.” 

The gap was a slight opening in the trees 
through which one could see the cleared road, 
now running parallel with us. Swinging his 
team sharp to the right, our daring driver faced 
them at the opening ; the leaders, with mouths 
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of silk and the courage of lions, responded 
magnificently, and though the off-side wheeler 
stumbled on a dead bough and the colt lashed 
out with both heels as the bar struck him, we 
lurched out into the open and tore up the wagon 
tracks, 

“Here, catch hold, Billy!” called Davie, 
slipping the reins from his fingers to mine; 
“that confounded branch caught me across the 
eyes!” 

I looked up and saw the brown face covered 
with blood. 

Now, I can handle four horses fairly well at a 
swinging trot on a good road, but I had never 
guessed what four-in-hand driving meant in the 
hands of these daring bushmen, utterly regard- 
less of life and limb, intent only on winning an 
idle wager. 

‘The riot of pace seemed ta unnerve me, and 
I could not keep my thoughts from dwelling on 
the responsibility so lightly handed over to me. 
I thought of the merry, laughing load behind 
me, and in imagination saw them lying crippled, 
helpless, covered with blood, under the wreckage 
of the overturned coach. 

“Good bit of road,” said Davie, at my elbow ; 
“let em out!” 

I slackened the reins, and the team flew 
forward. The pace was terrific; the brake 
swayed and leapt, and a cheer broké from our 
fellows as we saw turning into the cleared road 
just ahead of us the Lachlan Gate coach, with 
its leaders covered with foam, and one wheeler, 
a heavy brown horse, obviously tiring and 
showing signs of distress. 

“We've got ’em,” said Davie, wiping the blood 
out of his eyes with a blue handkerchief; “keep 
your horses together, and watch a chance to 
pass!” But as we raced down into the hollow 
a mile from the hotel, the big red coach drew 
farther away, and our off-side wheeler began to 
flag. I drew the whip from its socket and gave 
him the double of it twice down the flanks. He 
responded gamely, and we gained perceptibly on 
our opponents. 

“First over the culvert wins!” muttered Davie. 

We were sweeping down towards a little water- 
course which lay between us and the white roofs 
of the houses, now shimmering in the sunset. 
Over this watercourse was a wooden bridge or 
culvert without a guard-rail, and only wide 


enough for one vehicle to pass at a time. The 
creek could be crossed at no other point, and 
it was obvious that the first team over this 
culvert had the race in hand, for beyond it lay 
only about three hundred yards of good road 
before the hotel was reached. 

A quarter of a mile before we came to this 
deciding point we drew level with the coach in 
front, and up the hard sand we flew, our horses 
bumping. one another and our wheels striking 
fire as we crowded in towards the middle of the 
road to get a clear run at the bridge. 

“Good heavens!” said the storekeeper, who 
was standing with his hands on my shoulders, 
“pull out, pull out! ‘There’ll be a devil of a 
smash!” 

I dropped the long lash on the leaders and 
we shot slightly ahead. 

Then Davie stood up in his seat and yelled 
to Arthur Sykes, half in triumph, half, I thought, 
in understanding fear. 

“Pull out, Arthur ; pull out ! 
road !” 

But the one-eyed bushman never faltered, 
and, flinging the lash over his horses, he held 
on, with the leaders on our near-side wheel. 

Davie Wilson shook the blood out of his eyes 
and his mouth was firmly set. 

“Give ’em to me, Billy !” he said. 

I slipped the reins into his hands, and he 
snatched the whip from me and dropped it over 
the four horses in two deft strokes. They 
sprang forward, and the hoofs of the leaders 
rattled on the wooden pavement of the culvert. 

At the same moment there was a crash, as 
Arthur's near-side leader, shouldered off the 
bridge, fell heavily into the watercourse, dragging 
his companion with him, ‘There was a yell from 
the coach. We looked and saw it swaying and 
rocking ; then it toppled and fell into the 
creek. 

We were almost at the hotel before we got our 
maddened horses once more under command. 
We drove back and found the nine men, all 
miraculously unhurt, doing their best to extricate 
three live horses and one dead one from a mass 
of broken harness. 

The one-eyed bushman looked up as we 
appeared on the bank of the watercourse, and 
his brown face was wreathed in a happy smile. 

“We'll pay for the dinner !” he said. 


We've got the 
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The Last Fire-Dance of the Sabobas. 


By H. H. Dunn, or Los ANnG 


, CALIFORNIA, 


The Sabobas are a small tribe of Indians living near the Sierra Madre Mountains, in California. 

From time immemorial they have held an annual “ fiesta,’’ terminating in a weird and terrible 

fire-dance, in which naked braves dance and roll in a pit of flames, emerging unscathed. The 

United States Government recently prohibited the holding of any further “ fiestas,” and Mr. Dunn 

here describes what he saw at the last fire-dance which the Sabobas will ever hold. “I have 

set down,” he writes, ‘‘what I saw with my own eyes at a distance of not more than twenty feet 
from the dancers and the pit of fire.”’ 


IERCEST of all the wild orgies of 
the aborigines of North America is 
the fiesta which culminates in the 
fire-dance of the Saboba Indians, a 
small tribe living close to the Sierra 
Madre range of mountains, which walls off the 
sea-coast of California from the desert. 

Up to last year, when the Indian Bureau of 
the United States Government finally forbade 
the holding of these /es/as, the Sabobas had 
gathered every year at the base of old Mount 
San Jacinto to sing, dance, and gamble, and 
finally to throw themselves into a pit of fiery 
coals, roll over and over on the burning bed, 
and then dance with bare fect on the red-hot 
floor of the pit. 

Through the last and greatest of all the 
Sabobas’ fire-dances the writer passed, spectator 
of feats which seemed more than human, yet 
which were received as commonplace by the 
swart tribesmen gathered around. 


With the passing of the Saboba /fes/a has gone 
out what was, perhaps, the strangest and weirdest 
gathering white men have ever seen. Even the 
potlatches of the Chilkat Indians of Alaska are 
tame affairs compared to the fire-dances of the 
Sabobas. There is a Saboba Indian reservation 
at the base of the historic mountain named 
above. From it there went forth to their homes 
in the desert, at the end of the last festa, bands 
of Yumas, Cocopahs, Northern Yaquis, and 
Moapas—mere remnants of the tribes which 
once densely populated all the region now 
known to the white men of the West as “‘ the 
desert.” 

At midday on the morning when the ffesta 
started the Mexican flag was raised on a brush 
vamada, or wattled enclosure, and there was let 
loose a horde of Indians, nearly a thousand in 
number, most of them armed, many of them 
savage or stupefied with drink—and the fiesta 
was “on” in all its fury. 


From a Vhoto. Ly\ 


The Indian village at the foot of the Southern California Mountains. 
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From a Photo, by) 


When it was all over, after three days of cele- 
bration such as the staid little town of San 
Jacinto never saw before in all the years Saboba 
fiestas have been held there, the native Indian 
police looked relieved, and the officials of the 
reservation literally fell on each other’s shoulders 
and wept for pure joy that the thing was ended. 

For three days a half-dozen white men had 
tried to rule nearly a thousand Indians, not 
including a few hundred Mexicans, who had 
come over from the settlement and tried to 
get into the game with the Indians. Added 
to the mescal, aguardiente, and various less 
intoxicating drinks which these natives had 
poured into themselves, they were sleepless 
from days and nights of fasting in preparation 
for the great and final event. 

As to a potlatch of northern Klootchmen, 
these southern tribesmen brought all their 
worldly possessions—even their ponies—with 
them; not for the purpose of display, or to 
give them away, as is’ the custom with the 
Alaskan redskins, but to add fuel to the flame 
on the altar of the goddess of Chance. All 
these Indians are inveterate gamblers, and the 
games went on night and day—in the shade of 
the brush vamada, beside the walls of some of 
the adobe huts, and under every spreading 
castor-bean tree for half a mile around the actual 
scene of the /fes/a. 

It was a bizarre throng that shouted “ Viva 
Saboba!” on that first night. There were 
Cahuilas, Cocopahs, Yumas, Sabobas, Yaquis, 
Moapas, Shoshones (from the northern reserva. 
tion), and other nondescript tribesmen who 
looked as if they might have just stepped out of 
Zuni or Acoma. 

Before the whisky caches were opened the 


The brush “ ramada,"’ or enclosure, in which the fire-dance was held. 


(C. C. Pierce & Co. 


crowd was well behaved, and every courtesy was 
shown to the few whites who entered the 
ramada, but by midnight of the first day of 
the festa red hands fell to belts, and dark faces 
scowled at me when I tried to pass through the 
brush walls. It was only with the aid of a 
number of the Indian police that I was able to 
take a camera with me among these people, but 
I doubt if my life would have been worth a 
breath had I attempted to take the black box 
inside the brush corral on the second day of 
the orgy. 

Each year the Sabobas elect a chief. This 
year their leader was Teofila Pa. He had an 
able second in his wife, who, had she been a 
man, would have ruled tne tribe as well as he. 
Both sat in state at one end of the ramada for 
the greater part of the first day’s feasting, but 
the chief had the first call on the whisky, and 
the fiery liquor soon laid the noble redman out 
in the shade of a huge castor-bean tree, along 
with a score or two of his subjects. His wife, 
possibly a little less bibulous than her Royal 
spouse, lasted a trifle longer, but at length she, 
too, went to the dirt floor underneath the tree. 
Many unique characters journeyed to this 
festival. For instance, there was Jose Halenos, 
who for more than fifty years a judge among 
the Cahuilas. He says he is a hundred and two 
years old, and there is good reason to believe 
that his figures are correct. He is as tall and 
robust as many of the tribesmen of half his age, 
and, on the gift of a cigar, started in on a 
rambling tale of the things he had seen and the 
famous Indians of other days whom he had 
known. 

But the centre of attraction at the fesfa was 
not the chief, noryet the men who were old 
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when history began in California. It was the 
vast open court, levelled off in the midst of the 
mesa, on which live most of the inhabitants of 
the Saboba village. Around this was built a 
broad rvamada, or enclosure, roofed over, the 
roof held up by willow-posts fresh cut from the 
riverside. This ramada, as may be seen from 
the preceding photograph, was thatched with 
grasses, cornstalks, and all manner of stuff 
which could in any way be wattled together. 

It ran around the four sides of the square 


Members of various Indian tribes who came long 


a revolver or some other trifling thing; but they 
would not let a white man into the games, nor 
would they sell him a blanket at any price. 
They seem to have awakened to the fact that 
the blankets their old women wove in years 
gone by are about the only things of value they 
now possess, and they are determined to retain 
those which have not -already reached the 
traders at some frontier post. 

Blankets, long and wide, and coloured with 
the native dyes of the desert alone, hung in 


ances on horseback to be present at the “ fiesta.” 


Fiom a Photograph. 


court, and must have stretched close to four 
hundred feet in its full length. Not a chair ora 
bench marked the inside of this amada ; nothing 
but blankets—blankets red and grey and brown 
and yellow, priceless treasures, products of an 
art which is fast disappearing from the scattered 
remnants of the red-skinned tribes of the West. 
Dirty old Saboba hags sat around on blankets 
woven years ago; and now worth almost their 
weight in gold. ‘Tribesmen gambled for the 
blankets on which they sat, staking them against 


gorgeous tapestry-work from the bare poles of 
the ramada, draping the outer wall of rushes 
with a continuous curtain a King of Persia 
might have envied. The bare dirt floor was 
also covered with blankets, and on every one 
some game of chance was going on. 

While their money lasted the fever of the 
gambling games entered into the blood of the 
natives. The opening night saw a game of 
poker started, which lasted all that night and 
well on into the next da Four winners 
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Waiting for the games to begin. These Indian gamblers travelled hundreds of miles to participate in the festival. 
From a Photo. by C. C. Pierce & Co. 


divided the pot, which amounted to thirteen 
hundred dollars. Chuca, the great gambling 
game of Mexico, which has been somewhat 
changed by the Indians, also drew many dollars 
from the pockets of the luckless ones. Dice 
games, chuck-a-luck (a typical Western game), 
and several native games which the whites do 
not well understand kept busy those who were 
not playing poker. 
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Scattered about outside the ramada were the 
temporary homes of the revellers—mere cubical 
frameworks of cottonwood poles driven into the 
ground and lashed together at the upper ends 
with strips of bark. Over all was thrown a 
wattling of brush and weeds. These, too, were 
hung with blankets—dozens and dozens of 
them, worth many thousands of dollars. Many 
of the luckless ones at the gaming tables 
stripped their homes of 
everything valuable, and 
many a Saboba walked 
out from the ramada 
with his family at the end 
of the festa while some 


Staking their all oo a throw of the dice. IC. C. Pierce & Cow 
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musicians ; but only the 
musicians occupied this 
The old bucks and 
Squaws danced down 
i the dust the weird 
wild dances their fore- 
fathers had ‘danced for 
Centuries, all the while 
keeping time to the 
dreary droning of the 
gourd — instruments of 
the native orchestra, 
Not an American fiddle, 
not a horn, not even the 
famed _bass-viol Was to 
be seen. The few re- 
maining Southern Cali- 
fornia red men were 
determined to cele- 
brate their own Fete in 
their own Way, and they 
succeeded. 


Victorianno, chief of the Sabobas, 

who died not long ago at the 

reputed age of one hundred and 
thirty-six | 


From a Photogy 
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Cabuila or Yuma led 
off his horses laden with 
blankets, 

Government agents 
estimated that there had 
never been such a dis- 
play of Indian wealth in 
the South-West before, at 
least not since the days 
Of the Spanish padres 
and their dusky wards. 
From as far north as 
Death Valley and Mono 
Lake came the tribes 
men ; from as far south as 
the homes of the \ aquis 
in the barren Sonora 


Desert they wandered Up, and, patient childre n T Me atiets third ule sul sc 4, hundred and “hohe ate 
Of the sun, many of them went back stripped of 


all their worldly possessions, save possibly their 
firearms and their ‘ppetites for whisky, 

In the centre of the vamada, which, as has 
been said, Surrounded a court a hundred feet 
Square, stood a platform far the 


The one thing besides Whisky which invaded 
the ramada with great success was an American 
wheel of fortune, run by a couple of Indians a 
trifle more “ civilized ” than their brethren who 
dancers and the Were celebrating. ‘This wheel coined a small 
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fortune for its operators, as did also a race- 
horse game, run by another Indian. 

Besides the artificial race-horses there was real 
racing, and plenty of it, by Cabuila and Cocopah 
and Yuma braves, mounted on fleet horses trained 
to run like deer over the level leagues of the 
desert, where, for a twelvemonth, their owners 
had been riding them. 

The big event of the horse-racing came off one 
Sunday. Antonio Helma, a Cahuila Indian, 
owner of the winning horse, Brava Cahuila, took 
away with him more than one thousand dollars 
as the result of purses and wagers won on this 
single race. Besides this sum he got a number 
of ponies and a dog or two, not to mention all 
the blankets one of his other horses could carry. 

Among the Indians who bet on these races 
there are no odds—everything is even money ; 
and they will back their faith in a tribal horse, 
no matter how small his chances of winning, to 
the last scrap of their worldly possessions. Kor 
this reason the Council of Elders of the tribes- 
men have of late years forbidden the admission 
of white men, particularly known gamblers, to 
the reservation games. 

After the games, when the /resfa was at its 
height, the greatest thing of all was to come— 
the fire-dance. Once again, as in the old days 
that the Great White Father at Washington has 
decreed shall come no more, these braves of the 
silent places danced their fearful fire - dance. 
Within ninety miles of acity of three hundred 
thousand souls they rolled amid burning coals, 
sang the songs their fathers sang a thousand 
years ago, and came out of the flaming ordeal 
unscathed. 

All this I saw standing inside the ramada, a 
trifle back from the pit, where the glare of the 
coal-bed did not light up my pale fuce so 
clearly. Six old bucks, barefooted, and with 
little to cover their nakedness save their breech- 
clouts, came in a waving, sinuous line from one 
corner of the ramada. Clear up to the rim of 
the huge, brightly-blazing fire they danced, then 
back, keeping time all the while to a slow, eerie 
chant, moaned in a minor monotone for which 
there is no name. 

Seven times they glided from the shadows of 


the vamada to the fire-brightened centre of the 


court, hands on hips, their bodics swaying more 
and more rapidly as the time of the chant grew 
swifter. Seven times they glided back to the 
darkened rim of the zamada, never turning their 
heads, though their oiled red bodies writhed 
beneath. 

It was an uncanny sight. Above, below, all 
around the circle of the fire was the blackness 
of Stygian night; only where the camp-fire 
leaped and played, surging high into the heavens 


as it licked up fresh fuel, was there any light, 
and against its red curtain the bodies of the 
naked men, seained and wrinkled with age, 
glided backward and forward, to and fro, ever 
keeping up the chant of a dead race, a song 
whose meaning even the singers themselves did 
not know. 

Gradually the song rose louder and louder ; 
fear gave place to expectation in the faces of 
the onlookers ; the circle around the fire 
widened; men and women drew back, filled 
with a dread they could not explain. I slipped 
my hand inside my loose, soft shirt, let it rest 
for a second on the butt of the Colt 41, and felt 
better, infinitely more in touch with the real 
world from which I had come. 

More frenzied became the dance, wilder the 
dancers ; others, seeming to rise out of the very 
earth of the ramada floor, joined them. ‘Then, 
all at once, throwing both his hands high over 
his" head, old Labala, leader of the band, 
pitched, face forward, into the bed of coals, to 
which the flames had by this time reduced the 
pile of fuel. 

There he rolled, sprang to his feet, danced 
amid the red-hot embers, then stepped forward, 
his frenzy gone, his muscles stiffening with a 
peculiar rigour, but without a burn on his body. 
Others followed him, rolled, danced, jumped 
about in the coals, even tossed burning fragments 
of wood into the air and caught them with their 
teeth. Not even a scar of fire showed on the 
cloths they wore about their middles. 

Perhaps a score followed the six through the 
flames, and by the time the last one of the score 
was through I looked about for old Labala and 
his band of six. All were gone; they had 
vanished from sight as mysteriously as they had 
come. Attendants piled the bed of coals high 
with fresh fuel, the gambling and drinking were 
resumed. ‘The fire-dance of the Sabobas was 
at an end for ever. 

Next morning I saw Labala, dressed in a soft 
shirt and a pair of khaki trousers, but still bare- 
footed, sitting on the shady s of the ramada, 
stupefied with liquor. I examined his feet 
closely. Not a burn or scar of any kind showed 
on them or on his legs up to the knee. More 
of his body—except his face and hands, which 
were unburned—TI could not, of course, see. 

‘Then I asked the few tribesmen who were 
still sober enough to talk how the old priest 
and his band could pass through the red-hot 
coals unscathed. ‘They shook their heads. 
Some would say nothing; two declared the 
spirits stayed the flaming fire—and that was all 
I could get out of them. 

That this fire-dance has been carried on for 
years 1 know; that it has been done for centuries 
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Winnowing and grinding grain to feed the guests. 
From a Photo, by| 


there is every reason to believe. How or why, 
Ido not know. I have merely set down here 
what I saw with my own eyes at a distance of 
not more than twenty feet from the dancers and 
the pit of fire. 

There were other features of the fes/a, after 
the fire-water had been drunk, which were vastly 
more interesting to the handful of white men 
present than either the races or the fire-dance. 
The officials on the reservation owe their lives, 
in all probability, to “ Bob” McKim, constable 
and marshal of San Jacinto, and one of the most 
respected peace officials in all the wild South- 
West. 

He has been shot twenty-two times, some of 
his scars dating back to the time of Quantrell’s 
raids in Lawrence, Kansas. He has been in 
almost every big “gunfight” of the West and 
has never been seriously hurt, though, as he 
puts it, he is “all shot to pieces.” 

On the Sunday night which came during the 
fiesta so much whisky had been consumed 
surreptitiously by the native police as well as 
the Indians that the former were on the verge of 
mutiny, and it required only a word from one 
of the police to have started the half-thousand 
drunken Indians on a massacre of the few 
whites present. 

But the coming of McKim, riding his little 
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Many of the Sabobas practically bankrupted themselves through 
their hospitality. lc. Wk 
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bay cow-pony, with a gun in each hand and one 
on each hip, saved the day for the Americans. 
Many of the Indians have known McKim for 
two-score years or thereabouts, and when, just 
as the angry mutterings of the whisky-primed 
revolt began to be heard, he rode up to the 
reservation, there was not a moment to be 
lost. 

Headlong McKim rode, right through the 
brush ramada, pulling up squarcly in front of 
four leaders of the mutiny who were talking 
together at one end of the court. Before they 
could reach for their knives they were looking 
into the muzzles of a pair of Colt's revolvers, of 
the vintage of '73, but still in their prime. This, 
as McKim afterwards said, “sort o’ broke up 
the meetin’,” and the ambitious bucks found 
something else to do during the remainder of 
their stay at the fesfa. One thing is a certainty 
—though McKim did not say so. Had those 
four braves made a move for guns or knives, 
there would have been four dead Indians motion- 
less on the floor of the samada within the space 
of the next half-minute. 

And sorrowfully, when the three days’ orgy 
was over, homeward went the tribesmen, to 
gather no more in such /es/as as this, the last 
to mark the fast-passing day of the red man on 
the Southern California desert. 


The Story of Kusanga. 


By J. ‘T. NewNuam-WILLIAMS, OF ESSEXVALE, MATARELELAND, 


A dramatic story of love, hatred, and vengeance. 


Mr. Newnham-Williams writes: ‘‘ The story is 


absolutely true in every detail, and is s:t down as it was told to me by the unfortunate Kusanga, 

whom I saw at Mazoe shortly a‘ter his fight with the lion. Further particulars of the affair I 

obtained from the Induna Mosambogripa; from Siyela, D’Noon, and others of the tribe, who knew 

that Kusanga had been my guide when I was shooting in their district. The whole narrative 

can be verified on application to Mr. Tredgold, the Attorney-General of Southern Rhodesia, who, 
I have no doubt, would furnish copies of the High Court records.” 


g)USANGA, standing on a ledge of 
rock on the side of the M’voukwe 
Mountains, gazed thoughtfully down 
jj at a little camp which had sprung 
up, seemingly from nowhere, in the 
midst of the small belt of timber on the plain 
beneath. This particular part of the mountain 
range was little frequented by white men, and, 
except on such rare occasions as when a stray 
hunter or prospector found his way along there, 
the only white man was 
the Native Commissioner, 
who made an annual visit 
for the purpose of col- 
lecting the hut tax. 

As only a couple of 
months had elapsed since 
the Commissioner had 
made his last call, 
Kusanga was consider- 
ably puzzled as to who 
and what the —new- 
comers could be, but 
eventually he made up 
his mind that it must be 
a hunting party, and, 
smiling to himself as 
blissful memories came 
to him of the glorious 
time he had had with 
the last hunting party 
that had visited these 
wild and rugged hills, he 
commenced to descend 
to the plain with a view 
to a closer inspection of 
the camp. Springing 
lightly from boulder to 
boulder’ with an athletic 
ease and grace born only 
of constant training, he 0 fron aj 
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appeared a perfect type of savage manhood, fully 
six feet in height, deep-chested, and straight as 
a lance. 

‘There was not another native in the whole 
M’voukwe Range that could compete with him 
in feats of strength or endurance ; and when- 
ever a hunt was organized at the kraal it was 
invariably the assegai of Kusanga that found its 
way to the heart of the hunted beast. He was 
as keen a sportsman as it would be possible 
for a native to be, and 
nothing in the world 
gave him greater pleasure 
than to be allowed to 
accompany a party of 
white hunters on any of 
the occasions when they 
paid his district a visit. 

On one of these trips 
the “Umlungu ” (white 
man) had allowed him to 
carry a rifle, and, return- 
ing to camp when the day 
was far spent, they had 
sighted a herd of sable 
antelope grazing to wind- 
ward, and the “Um- 
lungu,” who had had 
enough shooting for the 
day, called Kusanga to 
him and taught him how 
to look along the sights ; 
then, pointing to the dis- 
tant herd, he had said, 
“Go ; let me see you kill 
one.” Kusanga, crawling 
forward, as he well knew 
how, had approached the 
unsuspecting animals; 
then, looking along the 
sights as he had been 
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taught, he pulled the trigger, and to his unbounded 
delight a big bull sable (though it was not the 
one he had aimed at) reared itself in the air, 
pawed furiously for a few moments, and then, 
falling over on its side with a mighty crash, lay 
still, Unable to repress a shrill yell of triumph, 
Kusanga bounded forward, battle-axe in hand, 
but a stern voice behind recalled him to his 
senses, and the “Umlungu,” who, Kusanga 
swore, was a mighty hunter, patted him on the 
shoulder and said it was a good shot, and that 
he (Kusanga) might collect some boys and take 
the meat to his own kraal, which was not far 
distant. 

There was great feasting at the kraal that 
night, and Mosambogripa, the Induna, had 
publicly stated that not in all Mashonaland was 
there such another hunter as Kusanga, and the 
“Intombis” (unmarried girls)—although, as a 
rule, they had too much to say on subjects 
which they did not understand—on this occa- 
sion showed their good sense by clapping their 
hands and applauding loudly. ‘The following 
morning Kusanga returned to the white man’s 
camp and remained with him as guide until he 
left the district a few weeks later. Then, very 
unwillingly, he had perforce to return to his 
kraal, but there was a strange feeling at his 
heart, and he no longer appeared to be the 
happy, light-hearted young man of former days. 
It would have been better, perhaps, he told 
himself, had the “ Umlungu” never taught him 
to use the rifle, and he now felt that he would 
never again know real happiness until he 
possessed such a weapon as his very own. 

For days he moped about the kraal, affecting 
no interest in anyone or anything, until it began 
to be whispered that there was “Tayati” (witch- 
craft) in the matter, and that the “ Umlungu” 
had cast a spell updn him. These whisperings at 
length reaching the ears of Kusanga himself, 
he flew at once into a violent passion, and such 
was his rage that all fled before him, until, with 
shrieks of anger, he took up his assegais and, 
with his dog at his heels, disappeared into the 
bush. Fully a week elapsed before he returned 
again, and then it was as though nothing had 
happened. He was once again his old cheerful 
self, and the people of his kraal were glad, 

. though none asked of him where he had been, 
but it was whispered by some that he had gone 
into the mountains and fought with and slain 
the evil spirit which had possessed him. 

Kusanga, now resuming his former habits, 
went forth to the hunt as usual, and was, if 
anything, even more successful than he had 
formerly been. He invariably returned from 
his little expeditions with a pig or a small buck, 
but the larger species of game were, alas, 


beyond the reach of his crude weapons. Often 
had he stood and watched the large herds of 
big game which grazed in the valley beneath, 
and reflected bitterly on what he considered 
the unjust oppression of the white chiefs who 
ruled the land, in that they would not permit 
a native to have a firearm in his possession. 

It was on one of these occasions that he 
made a mental resolve, and swore to himself a 
great oath that if ever another party of white 
men came within the district he would, by 
some means, whether fair or foul — and he 
fully realized that it would probably have to be 
the latter—possess himsclf of a rifle and the 
necessary ammunition. He had heard of others 
who had done so successfully ; and had not bis 
own blood-brother, M’aGogo, who dwelt in the 
M’tokos, obtained a gun in a like manner? 
True, M’aGogo was now in prison, but that was 
through his own foolishness in taking the gun 
out with him at a time when he well knew that 
a white policeman was patrolling in his district. 

To do Kusanga justice no such thoughts of 
stealing were in his head at the time this story 
opens, when from his lofty perch on the moun- 
tain-side he first caught sight of the encampment 
in the valley. His feelings, as he descended, 
were more in the nature of anxious speculation 
as to whether the hunters would accept his 
services or not. Having reached the outskirts 
of the belt of timber, he paused for a moment, 
listening for the sound of voices from the camp, 
but, hearing none, he cautiously approached the 
tents, which were plainly visible through the 
trees. To his intense astonishment there were 
no signs of life in or around them. He was 
sure that half an hour before, from the moun- 
tain-side, he had seen figures moving about, and, 
walking over to where the cook’s fires were 
smouldering, he arrived at a solution of the 
mystery, for, glancing along to where a small 
stream ran through the valley, about a quarter 
of a mile away, he saw three natives, who, with 
pots on their heads, were evidently making for 
the water. ‘These, he argued, must be the 
cook and his assistants, the white man and the 
remainder of the boys having apparently gone 
down the valley in quest of game. 

Sitting down near the fire, he decided to wait 
until the cook’s boys came back, and find out 
from them who and what their masters were and 
how long they meant to remain in the district. 
After a while, however, seeing that the boys 
were in no hurry to return, he got up and began 
to look inquisitively round the camp. He 
examined the smaller of the two tents, but saw 
nothing that interested him much ; then, walk- 
ing over to the larger one, he peered inside. 
Almost the first thing he saw, placed carelessly 
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“He took it up in his hands, fondling it as a child fondles a long-wished-for toy.” 


against a box in the corner, was a rifle, and 
scattered loosely over the table were a number 
of packets, similar to those he had seen his own 
“Umlungu” with, and which he knew con- 
tained ammunition for the gun, 

For fully a minute he stood gazing in rapture, 
slightly tinged with awe, at the long-coveted 
object ; next, stealing fearfully inside, he took it 
up in his hands, fondling it as a child fondles a 
long-wished-for toy. Finally, recollecting that 
at any moment someone might return, he put it 
down hurriedly, and, backing out of the tent, 
went away a few paces, where he leaned against 
a tree and dashed the sweat from his brow with 
the back of his hand. His heart was beating 
tumultuously, and he felt as though he would 
choke—for here, within reach, was the realiza- 
tion of all his hopes. He had but to stretch 
forth his hand to attain the height of his ambi- 


tion, which was to possess a firearm such as this. 
Glancing once more in the direction which 
the cook-boys had taken, and assuring himself 
that they showed no signs of returning, he sum- 
moned up courage. Never again, he argued, 
would there be such an opportunity as this ; 
and the “ Umlungu” surely deserved to lose his 
rifle for leaving his camp in such an unpro- 
tected state. Besides, he thought, in a feeble 
attempt at self- justification, the “ Umlungu” . 
must surely be the owner of other weapons 
than this, else why had he gone away in 
search of game without it? 

With trembling hands he gathered up the 
ammunition, and, taking up a piece of cloth, 
tied it in a neat parcel and secured it to the 
waistband of his loin-cloth, ‘Then, picking up 
the rifle, he stole cautiously forth. There was 
no one in sight, and to reach the comparative 
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safety of the timber was but the work of a 
moment. He paused another moment to 
recover his breath ; then, with a wild whoop of 
joy, which he could not have repressed to save 
his life, he sped like a deer towards the hills. 


Seven months or more had passed since 
the events narrated above, and Kusanga, 
seated in the hut of the Induna Mosam- 
bogripa, was listening somewhat impatiently 
to the old man’s words of caution and 
advice. ‘The time was drawing near when the 
Native Commissioner and his escort of police 
were due to pay their annual visit for the pur- 
pose of hearing complaints and collecting the 
hut tax; and Mosambogripa, pointing out the 
danger of keeping the rifle in the kraat whilst 
they were in the vicinity, strongly advised 
Kusanga to take the weapon away and hide it 
in the bush until such time as the visitors had 
left the neighbourhood. 

“Surely,” the old man urged, “since you 
became possessed of this weapon you have had 
killing in plenty? Have not our young men 
become strong, and the women and children 
become fat and sleek on the good food which 
you have provided for them? And, besides,” 
lowering his voice, “there is M’Kaka, the 
daughter of D’Noon. You know that 1’Noon 
looks favourably upon you since you have 
become such a mighty hunter, and the maid 
herself smiles.” 

“Wow!” interrupted Kusanga, gruffly ; “ what 
need is there to talk of M’Kaka? She——” 

“Slowly, slowly,” returned the old man, laying 
his hand upon the other’s arm. “It is not alone 
of M’Kaka I would speak.” Dropping his voice 
to a whisper he continued: “There is Kafusha. 
Thrice has he attempted to make ‘ Lobolo’ (offer 
of cattle, etc.) for the girl, and thrice has 
D’Noon turned him away from his hut. It is 
not because he cannot pay sufficient cattle for 
her, for, as you know, Kafusha is rich in cattle 
and goats. No; it is because 1)’Noon is waiting 
for you to speak, and”— impressively —“ Kafusha 
knows it.” 

The other did not answer, but, nursing his 
chin in his hands, gazed moodily into the fire. 
For seven months had he ranged the hills and 
plains with his stolen rifle, and game in plenty 
had fallen before him; whilst, with meat in 
abundance, the people of his kraal were pros- 
perous and happy. The women smiled upon 
him, and the old men gave way to him in their 
councils. In authority he was now second 
only to Mosambogripa himself, and it is to be 
feared that he was suffering from a complaint 
which is not entirely unknown amongst our 
more highly-civilized selves — “swelled head.” 
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He had called upon the Induna that evening to 
unfold a scheme for a grand hunt which he pro- 
posed to organize, and of which he, of course, 
was to be the shining centre ; but, somewhat to 
his mortification, the old man, who had that day 
been privately notified that the Commissioner 
was only a few days’ march away, strongly dis- 
approved. 

‘The silence between them had lasted about 
ten minutes when the Induna, putting out his 
hand, gently stroked the other on the back. 
“Know then, Kusanga,” he murmured, “it is 
well to be cautious in these matters. Where 
there are two men who seek the favour of one 
woman, there is danger for one or other of them. 
I am old in years,” he continued, “and my 
assegai had drunk of the blood of men when 
you were a baby. My wisdom is the wisdom of 
age ; I am guided in my counsel by things that 
have been and by things I have seen. Go, my 
son,” and the old man rose to his feet, “go, 
and put from you all thought of this matter 
until such time as the N’Kos has returned to his 
home again, and when the moon is at its full,” 
he added, with a smile, “we shall see you take 
M’Kaka to your kraal, and there will be dancing 
and a beer drink such as has not been seen for 
many days.” 

Kusanga had risen rather sulkily to his 
feet, but the old man’s last words had restored 
him somewhat to his usually cheerful good- 
humour, and with a shamefaced laugh he turned 
to leave the hut, remarking, ‘There is wisdom 
in your words, my father; I wilt follow your 
counsel. Though I care not that,” snapping his 
fingers derisively, “for Kafusha, yet it is well, 
perhaps, that I should be on my guard.” 

The following day Kusanga called upon 
D’Noon and made a formal offer of “ Lobolo” 
for his daughter M’Kaka. D’Noon was un- 
feignedly pleased, and the lady herself, being 
consulted, shyly consented. It was therefore 
arranged that the ceremony should take place at 
the full of the moon, which would be in about 
ten days. 

The news of his coming marriage being spread 
about the kraal, Kusanga became subjected to a 
good deal of playful chaff from the young and 
unmarried men, whilst the older men quietly 
congratulated him, expressing the hope, in 
native fashion, that his progeny would be 
numerous. It was noticed, however, that 
Kafusha avoided him as much as possible, nor 
did he congratulate or attempt to chaff him as 
did the other young men. But Kusanga did 
not mind, as he knew well that, if it came to 
open strife between them, he could crush the 
other as if he were a babe. When it was 
told to him that. Kafusha had been heard 
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to mutter threats of vengeance against him he 
only laughed, remarking, rather boastfully, that 
“the jackal threatened the lion”; and this, 
being borne to the ears of Kafusha, did not 
mend matters a little bit. However, at this 
juncture a fresh excitement cropped up. 

The Native Commissioner's advance runner 
appeared at the kraal and announced that the 
N’Kos would arrive on the following day, and 
that the headmen were to be prepared to pay 
the annual hut tax. All was bustle and 
confusion in a few minutes, and party troubles 
were forgotten in the preparations which ensued 
for the reception of their distinguished visitor. 
By the following morning everything looked 
clean and orderly, and the large number of 
hides and horns which had accumulated through 
the agency of Kusanga had been carefully 
stowed out of sight. ‘The Commissioner 
arrived, pitched his camp, and the great 
business of the year commenced. A number 
of natives had come in from the surrounding 
kraals, and for the greater part of the day were 
to be seen filing up to the tent to pay in their 
money and receive their little brass receipt 
tokens, which left them free for another year to 
carry on their ordinary vocations, consisting 
chiefly of eating, drinking, and sleeping. 

The afternoon was well spent when the 
business of the day was completed, and the 
majority of the natives from outside kraals had 
left for their homes, there remaining a few only 
who sought to interview the Commissioner. 
These were assembled in a little group outside 
the tent, awaiting the pleasure of the great man. 
One by one they were called in, and, the inter- 
view over, came out again and went their ways. 
The last of the interview-seekers had just been 
called in, and 1)’Noon—the father of the girl 
M’Kaka—sitting at the door of his hut, noticed 
Kafusha making his way across to the tent of 
the N’Kos, and fell to wondering. What, he 
reflected, can Kafusha want with the N’Kos ? 

“He has lost no cattle,” muttered I)’Noon ; 
“his hut tax is paid: he has—— Wow!” 
exclaimed 1)’Noon aloud, and, springing to his 
feet as though struck by a sudden thought, he 
moved swiftly around towards the rear of the 
tent. Quietly approaching it and squatting as 
near the tent-curtain as he dared, he listened 
intently for a few moments. 

What he heard from within seemed to excite 
him strangely, for he sprang to his feet and, 
with flashing eyes and limbs trembling with 
passion, burried away in the direction of 
Kusanga’s hut. At the same time two police- 
men left the tent and, accompanied by Kafusha, 
hurried in the same direction. LD'Noon saw 
that he was too late, and with an inward groan 
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of passion stood still, watching the two police- 
men and Kafusha enter Kusanga’s hut. They 
were inside for several minutes, and the old 
man began to breathe more freely. 

“Kusanga is not there,” he murmured, and 
began to hope that perhaps, after all, Kusanga 
had taken the advice of his elders and had 
hidden the rifle away in the bush. But in a few 
moments his hopes were dashed to the ground 
by the appearance of the policemen at the door 
of the hut, one of them carrying in his hand the 
stolen rifle, whilst the other, looking over the 
little knot of natives that had assembled, catled 
out, “ Where is Kusanga?” 

‘There was no answer. Again he questioned 
sharply. Still no answer for several moments ; 
then a cunning-looking old pirate stepped for- 
ward and remarked that he had seen Kusanga 
going up the mountain-side but a short time 
before. ‘The policeman knew that he lied, and 
with an angry snort of disgust strode away to 
the Commissioner's tent. A few minutes later 
they had saddled up their horses, and, accom- 
panied by half-a-dozen native police, rode off 
into the bush, keenly bent on capturing the 
tifle-thief. In the meantime D’Noon, seeing 
how matters stood, had hurricd away tu his own 
hut, and, finding M’Kaka within, asked her if 
she knew where Kusanga had gone. 

“Yes,” answered the girl, looking up in some 
alarm at her father’s agitated countenance ; “’tis 
but a short time since he left here to go to the 
river.” 

“Then go,” interrupted her father; “go 
quickly; find him at once, and tell bim that 
the police have found the rifle in his hut, 
and that they are already searching for him. 
And tell him,” he called after her, as she 
sped away, “that it was Kafusha who informed 
the N’Kos of the matter.” 

It was late that night when the police returned 
to the kraal. ‘They had not found Kusanga, so 
they set a watch over his hut, in case he should 
return during the small hours of the morning. 
At daybreak old Mosambogripa, the Induna, 
looking from the door of his hut, saw the police 
again saddle up their horses, to resume the 
search, and, chuckling quietly to himself, he 
drew in his head. He had seen the gitl 
M’Kaka return to the kraal the previous night 
at an hour when all Intombis were supposed to 
have gone to rest, and a few hurried words had 
assured him that, for the present, at least, his 
favourite was safe. 

It was near sunset when the patrol returned, 
baffled, and bubbling with profanity. They 
had found no trace of Kusanga, and reported 
their failure to the Commissioner; but that 
gentleman, knowing the native mind better than 
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“*Then go,’ interrupted her father ; 


his subordinates, only smiled, remarking, 
“Never mind, we will get the rascal later on; 
be ready to march in the morning.” 

When the Commisioner and his escort 
marched off the next day Kafusha accompanied 
them. He had begged of the N’Kos to take 
him away with him, as, if he remained at the 
kraal, his life would not be worth a mome 
purchase, with Kusanga still at large. ‘The 
Commissioner consented to take him, and, 
calling the Induna, had warned him that he 
would have to look after the cattle and property 
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find him at once.” 


1a until such time as it would be safe 
to return; then he gave the order to 
id the party slowly filed away. 

ays later the Commissioner, camping 


at the foot of the M’toko Hills, was approached 


by Kafu 
Kusanga 
kraal, hac 
the sum 
Kusang 
Believing 
successful 


sha, who, having no trace of 
during their four days’ march from the 
recovered somewhat from his fear of 
nary which he felt sure 
would attempt to inflict upon him. 
at the bottom of his heart that his 
rival, NOW a fugitive from justice, had 


seen 


vengeance 
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fled through the hills to the country north of 
the great river (the Zambesi), he begged per- 
mission to leave the camp, saying that as he 
had a brother in the M’tokos, whose kraal was 
but a day’s march distant, he thought he 
might safely stay with him for a little while, 
and if nothing more should be heard of 
Kusanga he could return to his own kraal 
again. This the Commissioner agreed to, and 
the following morning, when the camp broke, 
Kafusha went his way alone. ‘Travelling by a 
little-frequented path through the hills, by mid- 
day he had completed the greater part of his 
journey, and, halting at a small stream which 
tippled down the hillside, he drank deeply of the 
cool, refreshing water; then, walking across to 
where a large tree threw a welcome shade, he sat 
down and, with a sigh of contentment, prepared 
to snatch an hour's sleep. 

He slept soundly for perhaps half an hour or 
so, when his senses, alert as those of a wild 
animal, were disturbed by a rustling sound close 
at hand. Sitting up with a start, he glanced 
apprehensively around, but saw nothing to excite 
alarm, and thinking that the sound he had heard 
must have been caused by a rabbit, or some 
other small animal, he boastfully called out, 
after the manner of the native, when he thinks 
there is nothing to be afraid of :— 

“Come out, show yourself, if you are not a 
coward. It is I, Kafusha, that speaks ; Kafusha, 
the——” 

He stopped short; the last word seemed 
frozen on his lips. Turning a sickly, greenish 
colour, he looked helplessly around for some 
means of escape, for his challenge had been 
answered in a manner which he little expected. 
‘The echo of his last words had scarcely died 
away when a tall figure, which had stepped from 
the cover of a large rock close at hand, strode 
over to where he sat and, folding his arms across 
his broad chest, stood gazing contemptuously 
down at him for fully a minute. 

Neither of them spoke ; then Kusanga—for 
it was he whose unexpected appearance had so 
frozen the utterance of the other—remarked, 
with a scornful grunt, “Huh! Kafusha, why 
not finish what you were saying?” With a 
mocking gesture, he went on: “It is I, 
Kafusha, the warrior, the slayer of the great 
elephant and the lion.” Then he added, 
fiercely, “Come, take up your assegai; to-night 
the little jackals shall feed upon my carcass or 
yours.” 

Slowly and with trembling limbs the other rose 
to his feet; he saw Death, grim and unrelenting, 
staring him in the face. With shaking hands 
he picked up his assegai, and raising his head, 
and once more meeting the stern, pitiless gaze 


of the man whom he had betrayed, the last 
dregs of courage oozed out of him. With a 
wild yell of terror he sprang past Kusanga, and 
in a couple of bounds reached the side of the 
brook ; but the assegai of Kusanga was quicker 
than he, and with a gurgling cry he pitched 
head-foremost into the stream, the shaft of the 
spear quivering between his shoulder-blades and 
the sharp point protruding several inches from 
his chest. Kasunga strode over to where the 
body lay and gazed moodily at it and at the 
rapidly crimsoning water for several minutes ; 
then, with a last, longing look in the direction 
of the mountain home to which he could never 
return, he turned away, and strode rapidly into 
the bush. 


It was a clear, moonlight night, and the 
solitary figure seated on the veldt, his chin 
resting in his hands, gazed long and earnestly at 
the chain of hills now but a few miles distant. 
He felt sick and weary, and there was a great 
bitterness at his heart. Why had he not listened 
to the wise counsel of the old Induna, Mosam- 
bogripa? He had intended to follow the old 
man’s advice and conceal the stolen weapon, 
which had now brought so much misery upon 
him ; but, in his light-hearted, careless way, had 
kept putting it off. This rifle had been to him 
as is a babe to a young mother, and he could 
not bear the thought of leaving it out in the 
bush until the last possible moment. Then had 
come the Commissioner and the police, and he 
had perforce to leave it in his hut, covered up 
by skins. Even then all might have been well 
had it not been for the treachery of Kafusha. 
He felt some little satisfaction in the thought 
that Kafusha had now paid his account, and had 
died like the cowardly cur that he was. 

Two days had passed since Kusanga had 
slain his betrayer, two days during which he had 
eaten nothing nor rested, but, with his face set 
to the south-east, had tramped steadily on, 
sometimes losing his path in the dense bush, 
but recovering himself again to press steadily 
onward. He had at length emerged on to the 
vast plain on which he now sat. Water there 
was in abundance, and game was plentiful. 

“T must eat,” he murmured, and, rising to his 
feet, moved stiffly around for a few minutes ; 
then, grasping firmly the short ‘stabbing 
assegai” which was now his only weapon, he 
moved slowly forward towards the hills which 
girt the great Mazoe Valley. He moved steadily 
on, but nothing had as yet come within striking 
distance of his short weapon. ‘The hills loomed 
up larger and nearer; there were kraals there, 
he knew, where he might eat and drink his fill. 
Several times he had-hurled his weapon, and 
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each time he had missed his mark; the short 
assegai was not meant for such work and did 
not balance properly. 

Wearily he picked it up after having missed 
for the fourth time, and was about to push on 
again, when his attention was arrested by a 
deep grunt. Again it was repeated, and again. 
He felt his blood tingle and his flesh creep, and, 
glancing warily around, his eyes at length made 
out a lithe object which was moving stealthily 
around him in a circle. Occasionally, where the 
grass was thin, he caught the glint of the moon- 
light on its gleaming yellow skin. Fascinated, 
he watched it creeping round and round; 
nearer and nearer it came, lessening the distance 
each moment. Well he knew what it was—a 


monstrous lion—and, realizing the hopelessness 
of his position, he laughed aloud. 

So this, then, was to be the end of it all. He, 
Kusanga, who was known as the hunter, was 
now the hunted! Nearer and yet nearer crept 
the lion. Why did it not spring? Again 
Kusanga laughed aloud, and, firmly grasping 
his weapon, shook it defiantly at the crouching 
beast. Presently he burst into the war-chant of 
his tribe, and with a wild, hysterical whoop 
leaped high in the air, once, twice, thrice. 
Then, ere he could, as was his mad intention, 
hurl himself on to the lion, the beast sprang. 
Like a streak of light the huge body flew through 
the air, and man and_ beast were inextricably 
mixed up in a struggle to. the death. 
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a streak of light the huge body flew through the air.” 


A uooper of the British South African Police, 
who, with halfa-dozen native police, had been 
patrolling the hills, was lolling indolently in the 
welcome shade afforded b mahogany 
tree, watching his boys preparing the midday 
meal. He was hungry, and the preparations 
had an interest for him which can only be 


understood and appreciated by those who, like 
haye risen with the sun and, partaking 

of no other breakfast than a cup of lukewarm 
, have sprung into the saddle and ridden 

it hours through the clear, crisp air 

» African hills. The boys were slow, or 

so it seemed to hiny, and we -rdgret to have to 
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record that occasionally he swore a little-—sume- 
times at the boys, sometimes at the Chartered 
Company, and more frequently at his own 
“rotten luck” in being placed upon this lonely 
patrol. Finally he rose lazily to his feet and, 
strolling over to where his horse was tethered in 
the shade of another tree, stroked the animal 
fondly. 

Suddeniy his attention was attracted by the 
appearance of a native, who, coming towards 
the camp, appeared to be in a great hurry. 
Puffing and blowing, he approached the trooper 
and blurted out the following story :— 

“N’Kos, I was seated in my hut last night, 
and Makona, my brother, and I were discussing 
the sickness which had fallen upon an ox. 
Whilst we were talking, N’Kos, my brother 
thought he heard a man’s voice on the plains 
beneath, and together we went outside and 
listened. Then there was borne up to us the 
sound of a strange laugh. It was a sound that 
seemed to be not that of a man nor that of a 
beast, yet like both, and Makona said it must 
be an evil spirit ; and we were afraid, N’Kos. 

“My brother took me by the arm, and we 
went inside the hut again and fastened up the 
entrance. ‘Then we heard a loud war-chant, the 
cry of the Angoni tribe, and there was a terrible 
roaring and snarling as of a hundred lions 
battling with each other, and now and again 
could be heard the battle-cry of a warrior whose 
assegai sinks deeply. We were much afraid, 
N’Kos, and covered our heads with our blankets 
to shut out the awful sounds. And thus we 
were until morning, N’Kos.” 

The native paused. 

“Yes,” answered the trooper, impatiently ; 
“come along! What happened after?” 

“When the sun was well up,” resumed the 
native, ‘my brother and I crept out of our hut. 
We looked carefully around, but could see 
nothing unusual. ‘hen Makona, looking over 
the plain, said, ‘Come, we will go down to the 
place whence these sounds came. It is now 
day, and evil spirits cannot hurt one after the 
sun has risen.’ So we went, and there, N’Kos” 
—he pointed to a spot a few miles out—“ we 
came across the body of aman. He is lying 
there dead, N’Kos, and by his side, also dead, 
is a lion. Oh, a big one, N’Kos, a very big 
one.” 

The trooper did not wait for more. Hastily 
snatching up his saddle and bridle, and calling 
to four native policemen to follow him, he 
mounted, and in less than a minute was riding 
down the steep hillside as fast as his horse dare 
travel. Reaching the plain at the bottom, he 
put spurs to his mount, and, travelling at a hard 
gallop, in ten minutes had reached the spot 
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pointed out by the native. Searching around 
in the long grass, his trained eyes soon found 
what he sought, and, quickly dismounting, he 
strode over to where the two objects lay half 
hidden in the long grass. His eyes first alighted 
on the body of Kusanga, lying face downwards, 
the broken shaft of his asseyai still tightly 
clenched in his hand. 

The poor fellow presented a truly horrible 
sight, the flesh of his back and shoulders being 
literally torn in strips. A few yards farther on 
lay the lion, a huge beast, with dozens of gaping 
wounds on his flanks and neck, and just behind 
his shoulder protruded the broken shaft of the 
assegai. It was evidently the last despairing 
thrust that had reached the monster's heart. 

Gazing from one to the other and at the torn 
and trampled earth, now saturated with blood, 
the trooper, with an instinctive feeling of awe 
and reverence, mingled, perhaps, with a soldier's 
admiration of a brave man’s deed, removed his 
hat. “You were only a nigger,” he soliloquized, 
“but, by Jove, you were a man.” 

Approaching more closely he now saw—what 
he had not noticed before—that the man’s head 
and throat were scarcely scratched at all. 
Kneeling beside him, he carefully turned the 
body ov There was no pulsation at his 
wrist. Placing his ear at the man’s chest he 
listened intently, then looked perplexedly into 
his face, and, bending once more, listened again. 
He felt sure this time—there was a faint flutter- 
ing of the heart! 

Springing excitedly to his feet, he cried out, 
“There is life in him still!” 

To run to a pool cluse at hand and return 
with his hat full of water was but the work of a 
moment. Bathing the unconscious man’s head 
and throat, and forcing a little of the water 
between his parched lips, ne was rewarded by 
hearing a faint, quivering sigh. ‘Ihe four native 
policemen, coming up at this moment, were 
instantly dispatched for more water, and roughly, 
as best they could, washed and dressed the poor 
fellow’s wounds. A rude litter was then made, 
and placing the unconscious ian on it the four 
stalwart police-boys carried him up to their 
cainp, the trooper in the meantime yalloping off 
to the nearest kraal, where he obtained a dozen 
boys to act as carriers and convey the wounded 
man to the police camp at Mazoe, where he 
would receive medical attention. 


Six weeks later Kusanga was able to hobble 
about a little. His recovery, the doctor declared, 
was little short of marvellous, but care and 
attention, to say nothing of a constitution of 
iron, had pulled him through. He was naturally 
made much of by the other natives of the camp, 
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who looked upon him as a wonderful warrior, 
and they never tired of telling passers-by of the 
man who, armed only with a short assegai, had 
slain a large man eating lion in single combat, 
but it was these very stories of his prowess that 
eventually proved his undoing. 

One morning, about the beginning of Novem- 
ber, three strangers passing through Mazoc 
stopped near the police camp for rest and 
refreshment, and, in the course of their conver- 
sation with a couple of native police-boys, 
remarked that they came from Sheshomaas, 
west of the M’voukwe Mountains, and were, of 
course, immediately regaled with the story of 
the lion, and Kusanga, seated some distance 
away, was pointed out to them. They listened 
attentively to the story, and on its conclusion 
one of them rose to his feet, saying that he 
would like to have a closer view of the hero of 
the tale. Moving to within a few yards of where 
Kusanga sat, he looked long and earnestly at 
him. He was much changed, as was tu be 
expected after his recent severe illness, but the 
stranger was evidently satisfied that he recognized 
him, and, returning to his companions, con- 
versed earnestly with them for a few moments ; 
then together they made their way across to the 
office of the Native Commissioner. 

Half an hour afterwards Kusanga_ was 
arrested on a charge of wilful murder. One 
of the strangers, the man who had looked so 
closely at Kusanga, turned out to be Siyela, the 
brother of the murdered man. Kafusha’s body 
had been discovered on the afternoon of the 
day of his death, and being carried to the 
nearest kraal, which happened to be his own 
brother’s place, the body was immediateiy 
identified. ‘lhe matter was of course reported 
at the nearest police post, and the report 
eventually reaching the ears of the Native 
Commissioner, that gentleman quickly formed 


conclusions as to who was the perpetrator of 
the deed ; so did Siyela, who, having visited his 
late brother's kraal and heard the whole story of 
the feud between the two, naturally felt bitterly 
resentful against Kusanga, who was, he felt sure, 
his brother's murderer. He knew Kusanga 
slightly, and, having recognized him as the hero 
of the lion story, lost no time in informing 
the Native Commissioner. On November 3rd, 
therefore, Kusanga was taken into Salisbury to 
await his trial on the capital charge. 

The High Court of Southern Rhodesia 
sat at Salisbury on January 25th, 1g07, and 
Kusanga was tried before His Honour Judge 
Watermeyer and a jury. He now appeared to 
be utterly indifferent, and seemed as though he 
thought it was useless kicking against fate any 
longer. The trial did not last long; he pleaded 
guilty, and was sentenced to death. He heard 
his sentence without flinching, and with an im- 
passive countenance was removed to the jail to 
await execution. 

He did not consider that he had done any 
wrong ; he had only acted up to his lights in 
destroying a man who, according to his own 
primitive code of honour, was not fit to live—a 
pitiful wretch who had, through no other cause 
than mere childish jealousy of a successful rival, 
betrayed a man who had always been his friend. 

He had not the least fear of death, but 
strongly objected to hanging as being an ignoble 
manner of quitting this life. This must have 
preyed on his mind a good deal, and for days 
on end, whilst in the condemned cell, he would 
allow no food to pass his lips. The date set for 
his execution was March 18th, 1907, but one 
morning—it was on March 1st, 1907—when 
they called Kusanga to take his breakfast there 
was no answer, and on entering his cell it was 
found that his case had gone before a higher 
tribunal. Kusanga was dead. 


A Training School 
for Cowboys. 


By ScupamoreE JARVIS. 


At Shepperton-on-Thames there is a unique educational 
establishment whose purpose it is to convert youths 
intended for a Colonial career into more or less expert 
cowboys and stockmen, with a varied list of accomplish- 
ments such as are likely to be required in the wilds. The 
striking photographs which accompany the article give 
one a vivid idea of the thoroughness of the training at 
the “ Cowboys’ College.” 


OW that the Colonies have been 
brought so near the mother country 
through increased facilities offered 
by modern transport, and that com- 
petition 
for employment in 

all walks of life has 
overcrowded every 
profession and 
trade, it has be- 
come a recognized 
thing for a large 
percentage of the 
boys of British 
middle-class 
families to proceed 
to Australia, 

Canada, or one of 
our other depen- 
dencies in search 
of a living 

The desire for a life in the open, 
with the sky for a roof, lies dor- 

mant in every Britisher, and each 
year sees some thousands of the 
youth of England sailing away, 
with hope beating high in_ their 
hearts, to carve for themselves a 
living, if not a fortune, in lands 
beyond the seas 

That so many return within a year or so, 
disappointed, and resolved that life on a sheep- 
run or ranch 1s not all their fancy depicted it, is 
due almost solely to the fact that the altered 
conditions of life are such that a youngster is 
appalled at his own ignorance, and, unable to 
withstand the good-natured chaff of his new 
comrades, decides to return to England, where 
at least some of his good qualities were 
recognized. Standing on a horse's back at the gallop. 


A certain number also find the hardships of From a Phot Pen Ett 
Guy Cc 
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West, has long been felt, and this want is 
now supplied by the “ Imperial School of 
Colonial Instruction,” run by Captain 
Morgan and Mr, ffrench at Shepper- 
ton-on-Thames. Here, within a few 
miles of London, in sight of one 
of the loveliest reaches of the 
Thames, embryo stockmen and 
cowboys, in moleskins and 
“shaps,” live the life which 

is to be theirs in the future, 
as if the busy whirl of the 


their newcalling unbearable, and, although 
a few months would have shown them 
that it is possible to become acclima- 
tized to anything in time, they take 
ship for home to help overcrowd 
the employment market, and 
incidentally spread reports in 
no way calculated to popu- 
larize the Colonies. 

The need, therefore, of 
some institution where 
the would-be Colonist 
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might learn the rudiments of what is required in Metropolis were some thousands of miles distant. 
the bush or on the prairie, without going to the Pupils are taken at the school for a course of 


expense of visiting either the Antipodes or the six months, or any less period if desired, and 
learn during that short 
time the ins and outs 
of a wonderful variety 
of subjects, from ele- 
mentary — carpentering 
and cooking to the 
more fascinating art of 
roping cattle and using 
the stock-whip. The 
idea is to give the youth 
a rough knowledge of 
everything that forms 
part of the daily curricu- 
lum of the cowboy or 
stockman, and to do 
this thoroughly the in- 
structors see that life in 
the bush or prairie is 
imitated to the minutest 
detail. 

The pupils live in 
bunk-houses during the 
winterand tentsthrough 
the summer months, 
and their day’s work 
starts before the ordi- 
nary city dweller’s hot 
From a Photo, by) Cold shaelags [Halftones, L 5 es water ita been placed 
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outside his door. The food is cooked by the 
pupils themselves in a Dutch oven and over the 
open fire, and they are not even spared the 
drudgery of washing up and bed-making. 
Riding, of course, is one of the most neces- 
sary accomplishments of the Colonial, and great 
attention is paid to this feature ; but the budding 
stockman must also learn how to look after his 
horse—to saddle him, groom him, and even 
shoe him. Among other things that the young 
Colonial learns may be mentioned packing pack- 


him, 


Teaching a horse to stand fire. 


Tying a man up from a distance 
of thirty feet by throwing a 
succession of half-hitches over 


From a Photo. by Halftones, Ltd. 
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saddles, repairing saddlery and leather work, 
making fences, gardening, branding cattle, rifle, 
revolver, and gun shooting, boxing, ju-jitsu, etc. 
Tt will thus be seen that the pupil, after six 
months’ training, isa man of much knowledge 
and an individual to be treated with respect. 
The photographs accompanying this article 
give a good insight into life at the Colonial 
School, but because they mostly show trick-riding 
and other fascinating sports it must not be 
imagined that the six 
months’ training con- 
sists of one long round 
of play and no work, as 
such is by no means 
the case. Rough camp 
cooking, with pupils at 
work preparing break- 
fast outside their ténts, 
is shown in the second 
picture, and the third 
depicts an* in- 
structor initiating 
a youth into the 
mysteries of cold 
shoeing—a very 
necessary know- 
ledge for the outrider to possess. Hot shoeing 
is also taught, as the school possesses a forge, 


and thus saves the blacksmith’s bill. 
esos re is shown in the 
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top picture on the pre- 
vious page, and inci- 
dentally Mr. ffrench is 
illustrating how a horse 
can be kept prostrate on 
the ground by throwing 
one’s weight on the pom- 
mel of the saddle as the 
animal attempts to rise. 

Throwing the rope is 
Mr. Welch’s department, 
and a very able expo- 
nent of the art he is, 
having spent the best 
part of his life on ranches 
in Wyoming and Idaho. 
In this picture he is seen 
doing the “ Crinoline,” 
in which the rope is 
made to rotate round his 
body in a circle. This 
trick looks ridiculously 
easy, but the beginner 
will find that, like many 
simple-looking feats, it 
cannot be learnt in a 
day ; he will also prob- 
ably discover that a 
Manila rope is painfully 


The “Crinoline.” 
From a Photo. by 
Halftones, Ltd, 


Lassoing a horse by the leg. 
+rom a Photoerabh. 


hard when it comes in contact with the head. 
Mr. Welch will undertake to throw his lasso 
round any portion of a horse or its rider as 
it passes at a gallop, and the skilful manner 
in which he gets his rope about a horse’s legs 
as the animal lifts them from the ground for 
an instant, in the act of cantering, is nothing 
short of marvellous. He can also completely 
tie a man up from a distance of thirty feet 
by throwing a succession of half-hitches over 
him, with astonishing accuracy. 

Standing upon a horse’s back while it moves 
at a gallop may appear to savour more of the 
acrobatic than the useful side of equitation, 
but it teaches a man to overcome all fear of 
his horse, and incidentally may be of con- 
siderable service to the stockman when he 
wishes to look into a herd to pick out a par- 
ticular beast, or on other occasions when he 
desires to extend his range of vision or look 
over low scrub. Picking up an object from 
the ground when passing at a canter is easily 
learnt, and may save the 
rider a considerable amount 
of trouble at times ; but 
grabbing up a snake while 


in the saddle and calmly cracking his head 
off by jerking his body in the air, as one 
might a whip-lash, would appear to savour 


vi t 0 . 
somew nat oe the Geeyler ffrench, 
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however, recently illustrated the trick a formidable weapon. Owing to its 
with some English grass snakes great length — the lash varies from 
which a doubting friend brought twelve to thirty feet—and the shortness 
down for the purpose, and of the butt, which only measures 
proved the possibility of the eighteen inches, it is an extremely 
difficult and awkward thing to wield, 
and the beginner is apt to seriously 
hurt himself if he does not exercise 
care when practising. 

A well-trained stockman, however, 
can hit a threepenny-bit every time at 
ten paces distance, and with the dreaded 


Retrieving a dropped hat. 


Froma Photo. by Halftones, Ltd, il 


feat to the sceptic’s satis- 
faction and the reptile’s dis- 
comfort. 

Although a horse may 
seem at first sight to be very 
firm on his legs, and not by 
any means a creature to be Picking up a snake at the canter. 
thrown by man at will, the — Zyom a Photo. by Halftones, Ltd. 
pupils are shown how to 
lay a horse on the ground by drawing his head round 
to the offside and bringing a steady pressure to bear 
upon his withers. 

It is often necessary in the bush or on the prairie— 
and also in war-time should the contingency arise—for 
a horse to carry more than its legitimate load, and the 
budding cowboy is taught not only to ride a horse 
behind another man, but also to mount at a gallop. 
A novel method of keeping off pursuing Indians or 
the “bad man from the wild and woolly West” is 
also illustrated, and while the rider in front picks 
out the best line of retreat his companion behind 
picks off the enemy. 

The rope is not used for catching cattle in Australia, 
and in the same way the stock-whip is unknown in the 
States or Canada, so that the pupils at Shepperton 
have the advantage of being a blend of stockman and 
cowboy at the end of their training. pects f ar : : 

The stock-whip, in the skilful hands of the Australian, Sen es Sait minke tbe beay te 
is not only an article of the greatest utility, but also . 7 in CORtem Ltd, 
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Some of the feats which the embryo cowboys are taught to perform, 


From Photos. by Haljtones, Lid, 
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lash in his hand, cracking like pistol-shots, can a real bucking horse, but before a pupil is 
keep a mob of wild cattle in check. If used allowed to try his prentice hand on the flesh 
with full force, it will cut through skin and flesh and blood animal he must first learn to sit the 


like a knife ; but, unless wooden horse —a wondrous contrivance 
a beast shows distinct rs that bucks and plunges in a most realistic 
vice, the stockman uses / and nerve-racking manner. As the two 


ree rockers to which the “horse” is attached 
are of unequal length and thick- 
ness, the plunges the artificial 
bronco makes are positively terrify- 
ing, and incidentally hard to sit 
down to. 

Tracking, scouting, bush signs, 
etc. are part of the instructional 
course at Shepperton, and the 


it more for the 
purpose of in- 
stilling fear than 
of causing pain. 
It can also be 


Riding the “ wooden horse" 
an introduction to buck-jumping. 


From a Ph 


used as a bolas—a Pata- 
gonian form ofthe lasso 
—and an adept with the 
whip can catch and hold 
; a beast by causing the 
Using the Australian lash to curl round its 
Photo. rT zd, legs. A firm seat on a 
horse underall conditions 
is one of the first things that the would-be 
cowboy must acquire, for, although the blood- st tae ipelcicipala ob Gh 
thirsty Apache and the numerous terrors of the From a Photo. 


by Halfe 
“Wild” West are one by one dying out, the 

bucking bronco still remains and is as real as ever. pupils are taught to be able to at once decide 
The Colonial School is fortunate in possessing from hoof-marks in the soil whether the horse 


From a Photo, by) A group at the school,Digitized by al [Halftones, |. 
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or steer was moving at a walk, trot, or gallop. 
The age of the prints is at once apparent to 
the old hand, and this knowledge is most 
useful when following a lost beast or when 
endeavouring to pick up a trail. The native of 
Australia is world-famed for his tracking powers, 
and it was from the dusky aboriginal that Mr. 
ffrench learnt the art. The blacks also possess a 
rough and ready method of signalling by means 
of smoke, and the pupils are next shown in 
the act of placing a blanket over a fire for the 
purpose of sending a message. For the efficient 
working of this system the air must be perfectly 
still, so that the smoke goes skywards in a 
straight column ; then, by momentarily 
checking the volume with a horse- 


rug, a series of short and long ied 


clouds may be sent aloft, 
and the message thus 
transmitted in the 
Morse code can 
be read many 
miles away. 


Preparing to entrain horses. Digiti 


On the previous page the principals of the school 
are shown in the garments of the countries they 
represent—Captain Morgan in leather “shaps” 
carrying the rope of the Western cowboy, and 
Mr. ffrench in the white moleskins, with the 
thirty-foot stock-whip of the Australian stockms~ 

The school has been in existence now so 
eighteen months, and already its pupils ha’ 
scattered over the face of the earth, to prove 
their employers the thoroughness of the trainirg 
they have received at Shepperton. 

Although the institution is primarily for the 
instruction of those about to start life in the 
Colonies, a short course of cowboy and stock- 


yw man life can do no harm to the youth 
“ 


x who has just left school, even though 
; he proposes to adorn the stool 
of an office. He will learn 
to stand a few hardships 
without — grumbling, 
while the open air 
cannot fail to 

improve his 
constitu- 
tion. 


From a Photo. by 
Halftones, Ltd. 
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TROOPER LOVELACE, T.T.P. 


SOME REMINISCENCES OF THE JOHANNESBURG MOUNTED POLICE. 


By Mrs. Frep MaTurRIN. 


Mrs. Maturin, as readers who have enjoyed her former contributions are aware, has resided for 


some considerable time in South Africa. 


In this series she deals in her usual entertaining fashion 


witit the varied adventures which fell to the lot of the members of the Johannesburg Mounted Police 
3W'the stormy years following the war—adventures amusing, curious, and often wildly exciting. 
ows 


T was a beautiful day during the 
Rand midsummer, and young 
Lovelace, who had an idle hour 
on his hands, was strolling about 
the township of X——, where he 
was at the time stationed, when he suddenly 
bethought himself that he would go and sit 
down and have a drink and a rest in a little 
sitting-room which lay at the back of a certain 
solicitor’s office in the town. 

Six-and-Kightpence (which will do for the 
solicitor’s name) was fond of young Lovelace, 
and had often said to him, “ You are welcome 
to go into my sitting-room whenever you like, 
Lovelace. Sit down and read my papers ; and 
if there’s any whisky left in the decanter, have 
a drink and a rest.” And Lovelace often 
did it. 

A door communicated with Six-and-Eight- 
pence’s office, which opened into one street, 
while this back room opened into another, 
running behind the building, so that anyone 
could go into the apartment by the rear door 
and the occupants of the front office know 
nothing about it. 

On this particular morning L.ovelace walked 
in and threw himself into Six-and-Kightpence’s 
armchair, which always felt as if it were stuffed 
with walnuts, but nevertheless was quite a luxury 
for Africa. 

There was a little whisky left in the decanter, 
and Lovelace poured it out into a tumbler, 
added water, and, lighting up a cigarette, was 
soon in a reverie. 

There was no one in the outer office, for the 
door between stood a little open, and he could 
see across the room. 

Six-and-Eightpence was often in court with 
his clerk for hours on end, and at such times 
the office was left to look after itself, or in charge 
of a small boy who performed the same function 
for all the other solicitors in the street, carrying 
out his duties by sitting in the gutter playing 
marbles or sucking oranges. 

After a few minutes, however, Lovelace heard 
Six-and-Eightpence bustle in and sit down, and 


presently clients began to arrive to consult the 
Vol. xxiv.—21, 


IV.—THE SECRET MURDER CASE. 


lawyer about various matters, such as judgment 
summonses, quarrels with servants and hus- 
bands, and debts they were trying to get out of. 

So Lovelace did not call out he was there, 
but sat on, lying back dreamily and watching 
the smoke curl upwards from his cigarette. 

A fat old Dutchwoman, weeping profusely 
because her landlord demanded his rent, had 
just waddled out, and Lovelace was about to 
call out, ‘‘ Halloa, old chap! I’m here!” when 
he heard a new-comer walk in. 

He did not pay much heed for .a minute, 
till his attention was arrested by the frightful 
agitation in the voice of the stranger, who had 
first carefully shut the outer office door behind 
him. 

“Sir, can I speak to you?” he demanded, 
huskily. 

“ Certainly,” said Six-and-Eightpence, who, as 
“speaking to you” always meant a fee for the 
privilege, had never yet been known to refuse 
his consent. “Certainly. What can I do for 
you?” 

“ Are we alone, sir?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Six-and-Fightpence, glancing 
at the door leading into his back room. ‘ That’s 
my private sitting-room. No one is there.” 

“I'd better get out,” thought Lovglace. 

And he made for the back door. 

It was shut and locked! 

The Kaftir who cleaned out the room every 
morning was supposed to lock the door before 
leaving. Sometimes he did ; more often he did 
not. Here was the result. Remembering his 
omission, he must have come back and quietly 
turned the key from the outside without L.ove- 
lace hearing him. 

The young trooper stood pondering, and was 
about to walk into the office, announce himself, 
and pass out that way, when to his amazement 
he heard—he could not see—the new client 
drop down heavily into a chair and burst into a 
storm of tears. 

“Sir! Sir! Help me! T’ve committed a 
murder,” he burst out. “The police will be 
after me! I’ve come here to tell you all about 
it, for I’m a rich man and have property, and 
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must consult you! I must bolt, and leave my 
child and all 1 possess in your charge !” 

Lovelace gave a gasp of dismay. Here was 
he, a policeman, listening willy-nilly to a 
confession of murder! 

If he announced himself now, what would 
happen? What ought he to do? He was in 
uniform, and he had become cognizant of a 
murder If he was once seen, it was his 
bounden duty to arrest the murderer 

What a position to be in!, The back door 
was locked; there was no escape that way! 
There remained a window, it was true, but it 
was obviously impossible as a means of exit, 
being about the size of this Magazine and, in 
the usual Boer style, not made to open 

Lovelace, with a groan, did the only thing he 
could think of—he sat down again 

Perhaps he should have stufled his ears with 
cotton-wool, but he was only human, and I 
fancy none but an archangel would have started 
to look for cotton. wool at that juncture. 

* My dear sir!" said Sis-and Eightpence to 
his client, nearly springing from his chair (Love 
lace could see them both now). ‘“ What is this 
you tell me?’ 

“Before I tell you anything,” said the man, 
looking up, haggard with misery (he was a fine 
looking fellow, wellto-do. it was evident, and 
almost a gentleman). “you must swear to me 
that what I tell you shall never go beyond you 
to a living soul.’ 

“ T—I swear,’ stammered poor Six-and-Eight 
pence, much flustered. and not realizing at all 
that, if a murder Aad been committed, he was 
making himself an accessory to the crime 
“Go on; but don’t speak too loud’ 

* Oh, sir, what shall 1 do?” cried the stranger, 
his emotion overpowering him once more. ‘Oh, 
my child! ‘They may have me any minute now ! 
1 must hurry and tell you all.” 

© Now, now, pray calm yourself,” said Six-and 
Eightpence, in that consoling way people have 
when you are in awful trouble and they are not. 
“T understand you wish my help. I really—er— 
hardly know what I should do. A—a murder 
is serious! And you come and tell me! Are 
you desirous that I should look after your 
affairs, or what?” 

Times on the Rand were very hard. Money 
was scarce, and solicitors were glad to get any 
work at all. Six-and-Eightpence had not long 
started on his own account, and had sat for one 
month without a single client, though when- 
ever anyone passed or looked in he pretended 
to be frightfully busy. Practice was now 
beginning—slowly—and here seemed a most 
Interesting, case. 

The fellow had murdered someone. Verv 


sad—for the someone. He wanted to bolt. 
Most natural And he wanted to place his 
affairs in Six-and-Eightpence’s hands — Again, 
most natural 

Six-and-Eightpence leaned back in his chair, 
crossed one knee over the other in the approved 
style, and placed his finger-tips together. 

“Pray proceed,” he said. 

“Sir, 1s it safe with you?” 

“Safe as the grave,” said Six-and-Eightpence, 
solemnly. ‘Have no fear. No one can 
hear us.” 

“Its an awlul story,” half sobbed the man, 
locking his fingers together and staring at the 
solicitor with a great fear and horror in his 
eyes. 

“Am I to understand,” said Six.and-Eight- 
pence, cheerily (so as to inspire the man with 
confidence), ‘‘that you have—er—done someone 
to death?” . 

And he smiled at the murderer—or tried to— 
as much as to say, “Cheer up, old chap! What 
is it? Nothing!” 

“Let me tell you the whole story,” said the 
stranger, drawing his chair up closer to the 
office table. ‘I haven't any time to lose. The 
police may be on my track even now,” he 
added, little dreaming of Lovelace in the other 
room 

He, poor fellow, longed to shout out, “ Hold 
hard! I’m here!” but it was impossible, so he 
only wriggled on his seat in mute despair. 

“My name is Warrell,” began the visitor. 
“Tm a big farmer out Rietfontein way. I'ma 
rich man My farm is well stocked and pros- 
perous. Two years ago my wife died” (here he 
nearly broke down), “ leaving me with one child, 
who will be my heiress. It is because of this 
child that I have come to you. I haven't a 
relation in the country, nor a friend I’d trust 
with my story. I felt perhaps I could trust you, 
a solicitor, under an oath of secrecy. Someone 
has to know the story, because of the custody of 
my child, and my farm and my money. So I 
am going to tell you and give you my power of 
attorney to manage all my affairs for me in 
future and take care of my child. ‘Then I’m 
off—and shall leave no trace nor ever be heard 
of again, I hope.” 

“Yes?” said Six-and-Eightpence, trying very 
hard to look as if he had never felt so sorry 
about anything in his life. It was not easy, for 
golden visions already danced before him. 
What a trust! The whole of this rich man’s 
fortune and affairs were to be thrown into his 
lap to do just what he pleased with until the 
child should come of age ! 

Six-and-Lightpence was popularly considered 
to be far and away the most trustworthy and 
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honest solicitor of the district he lived in, and 
in spite of the gruesome confidences about to 
be related his face broke into a smile of pleasure 
(instantly repressed) when Mr. Darrell further 
informed him that “he'd heard of him as being 
that vara avis—an honest 
lawyer, and had, therefore, 
picked him out for the 
onerous charge he was 
about to place upon his 
shoulders.” 

“And you'll not be ex- 
pected to do it for nothing,” 
said Mr. Darrell, ‘“ Your 


my temper. Another Kaffir was with us. We 
were out ona lonely place on the farm, and in 
my rage I seized my heavy whip and beat him 
till he roared for mercy. I can’t tell you what 
came over me while I did it, but I felt an awful 


“It's an awful story,” half sobbed the man, locking his fingers together and staring at the solicitor.” 


pickings will come to some few hundreds a year, 
and rightly, too. I don’t expect any man to 
make himself accessory to murder for nothing !” 

For a moment Six-and-Eightpence felt scared. 
Had he really done that ? 

“ Ahem—pray proceed,” said he; “time is 
passing.” * 

“Yes,” said Darrell; “and now I'll tell you 
how it all happened. It’s my Kaffir I’ve killed 
—the one who looked after my mules. I had 
told him ages ago that I’d thrash him within an 
inch of his life if I ever caught him ill-treating 
a mule again. Yesterday morning I found him 
beating one of my mules unmercifully. I lost 


hatred of the black brute overwhelm me as I 
let into him. I had never liked him—he was 
always a beast—and I beat him and beat him, 
and wouldn’t stop.” 
He paused and looked round, the same horror 
in his eyes 
“The other Kaffir—Tobacco—called to me 
several times, ‘Baas! Baas! you are killing him! 
Stop, baas! stop!’ But I only got the more 
infuriated, and when the fellow, writhing, turned 
and bit my hand” (he held up a hand doctored 
with plaster), “I lost my head completely. 
Maddened with pain and fury and disgust, 1 
threw my whip down and seized a pickaxe, and, 
Aad | y| 
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swinging it in the air, brought it with a crash 
across the fellow’s head —and he dropped.” 

“Good heavens !” was all Six-and-Eightpence 
could think of to say. 

“ He fell—flat,” continued the stranger. “I 
kicked him as he lay. I had no idea, I swear, 
that—that he was dead.” 

‘There was another long pause ere Darrell was 
able to continue. Finally, he went on :—- 

“Tobacco, with a scream, rushed to where he 
lay. ‘ Baas,’ he cried, ‘he dead !’ 

“*Nonsense,’ said I. ‘Get up, man. He 
won't ill-treat my mules again !’ 

“T turned to go back to the farm; my fury 
was subsiding. But ‘Tobacco looked up after 
me and said, ‘Baas, don’t go. I tell true. Jim 
is dead.’ 

“*Rot!’ said I. ‘Leave him there; he'll 
soon come to.’ I stepped back to have a look 
at him. Sir, I shall never forget Jim’s face. 
He lay on his back, his eyes fixed and glazed, 
and there was a big hole in his head. In a 
minute I saw he was indeed dead, and that I 
was a murderer.” 

Here the poor fellow broke into low groans 
and sobs, and Six-and-Eightpence sat and 
shivered, at a loss what to do. 

This was a nice sort of client! A nice sort 
of secret for a man to be saddled with at the 
very outset of his legal career! 

“Go on,” said he. “You are sure he is 
dead ?” 

“Well,” said Darrell, “he’s durted ; so let’s 
hope he is.” 

And he suddenly laughed—a ghastly laugh, 
to be sure. 

“The whole of the afternoon,” he continued, 
“Tobacco and I, having dragged the body to a 
shed near, knelt, trying to bring it back to life. 
Nothing was any use. He was dead as a door- 
nail. I shall never forget last night! The 
moon got up and shone on Jim’s face, and 
when I realized he was really dead I thought I 
should have gone out of my mind, sir !” 

“Poor fellow ; I don’t wonder !” said Six-and- 
Eightpence, sympathetically. 

““My main idea was not to let Tobacco out 
of my sight for one minute, for fear he'd tell 
someone, or somehow let it out. I forced him 
to his knees and made him swear he never 
would. He swore; but you can’t trust a Kaffir, 
or indeed anyone, in a case like this. We then 
dragged the body out—about one o'clock in the 
morning—and dug a hole and buried it, the 
moon shining down on us and I starting at 
every sound. You'll perhaps decide to go and 
live on the farm when I’m gone, so I’d better 
tell you where he’s buried.” 

“Thanks,” said Six-and-Eightpence, picturing 


himself haunted with the idea that he was 
picnicking or having some other jollification 
over Jim’s corpse, “I'd vea/ly rather not know.” 

“Oh, very well, then. Suffice it to say we 
buried him. Then, holding on to Tobacco like 
grim death, I returned to-the farm and, dazed 
though I was, decided not a moment must be 
lost. I must bolt at once. Someone in the 
distance might have seen the murder of Jim. 
Anyhow, he’d be quickly missed from his kraal. 
The police would soon be informed and all over 
the place in no time. So I seized what money 
I could find in the house—my bank is the 
, at Cape Town, and I never keep much 
by me in that lonely place—and then, still hold- - 
ing on to ‘obacco—who can hang me, you see 
—I saddled my hardest-going horse, made him 
saddle another for himself, and we left the farm 
before daylight, and here I am. Tobacco is 
out on the veldt now, holding the horses, about 
three miles out, in a lonely place where no one 
is likely to pass. I had to risk that, and I told 
him he’d share Jim’s fate if he opened his mouth 
toa soul. He’s sick with terror, for I also told him 
I’d swear he’d helped me beat him to death. I 
don’t mean I'd do it, but I had to frighten him, 
you know.” 

“TI see,” said Six-and-Eightpence. 

“Riding along, I decided to come in here 
and tell my story to a solicitor under the oath 
of secrecy. This is for my child’s sake—my 
little Kathleen! Oh, my child! My child!” 

And Darrell completely broke down. 

“Pray be calm,” said Six-and-Eightpence. 
“You unnerve me as well. It is a very awful 
story. I should advise you, however, not to 
bolt, but to face it out. Give yourself up 
quietly. I will defend you and bring it in 
manslaughter”—in Africa solicitors often defend 
their clients—‘‘and I am sure I can get you off 
with three or five years.” 

“What! And risk my neck in the noose? 
No, never !” 

“ But it was not murder at all, Mr. Darrell. 
It was not premeditated.” 

“Sir, ’ve committed one sin; I won’t commit 
another—perjury. It was murder. I beat him 
to death. ‘Tobacco would let out in the 
evidence that he shouted to me that I was kill- 
ing him, that I threw down the whip and took 
up a pickaxe and swung it at his head. Id 
never get off! Never! Never! Don’t try to 
persuade me. My life amongst men is finished. 
I must go—God knows where—-up north of the 
Zambesi into the wilds, 1 suppose, change my 
name and identity, and leave no trace. I shall 
never see my child again. God bless her!” 

“But this is terrible. Will you not even leave 
me an address?” 
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“Good heavens, no, sir!—’twould be too 
risky. Moreover, I sha’n’t have one; I don’t 
even know where I’m going !” 

“Do you keep Tobacco with you?” asked 
Six-and-Eightpence, looking at the man with a 
shiver. 

“Just so long as he lives,” replied the stranger 
in a meaning tone, fixing Six-and-Eightpence 
with his eyes ; ‘and don’t you ask any questions.” 

“Merciful heavens!” thought Six-and-Eight- 
pence to himself, “he’s going to murder him 
next! Dead men tell no tales.” 

“Now, sir—to business,” proceeded the 
farmer ; “I’ve been here too long already. I 
wish now to give you a complete statement of 
all my property, cattle, mules, horses, personal 
effects, and money in my bank. As I told you, 
I ama rich man. My little Kathleen is now 
my sole heiress, for in an hour from now I shall 
be practically a dead man and shall never be 
heard of again. Can I trust you to discharge 
your duty faithfully to my child till she is of 
age? I wish to make you her sole guardian and 
trustee, and you will give yourself at least five 
hundred a year for the trust, besides many little 
things as well. I should like you to live on the 
farm, if possible.” 

“Well, I could hardly do that,” replied the 
lawyer. “My business is here, you see. But 
you may rely on it I will place someone there 
to see to things, and your child shall be looked 
after well and faithfully. Is she at your farm?” 

“No; she’s with a friend at Grahamstown at 
present. I'll give you the address.” 

“Do you wish me to draw out the necessary 
Papers, empowering me to look after your affairs 
for you?” 

“ Certainly ; and at once, please.” 

Six-and-Eightpence produced the requisite 
forms from his desk, with the necessary stamps 
for these deeds, and began writing at Mr. 
Darrell’s dictation. 

It was a big business, and took a long time. 

Mr. Darrell evidently possessed a very valuable 
farm, containing hundreds of acres of mealies 
and lucerne, hundreds of head of cattle and 
mules, several valuable horses, a good stock of 
agricultural implements, a well-furnished house, 
and other personal property in the shape of guns, 
a gold semi-hunter watch, a pony-carriage and 
pair of ponies, and some jewellery belonging to 
his late wife. 

Particulars of all these were written down. 

“Are you fond of horses, Mr. ?” asked 
Darrell. 

“Very,” was the reply. 

“Then take for yourself, as a present from 
me, my race-horse that won the Durban Cup last 
July—High Flyer. He’sa beauty. He’s yours!” 


Six-and-Eightpence could hardly murmur his 
thanks. 

“You'll find my gold watch hanging on a 
nail by my bed,” continued Darrell. “Keep 
that as well. I dared not bring it away. It has 
my monogram-on it. Oh, by the way, High 
Flyer had a bran-mash the night before last. 
Give him another as soon as you get out there. 
You'll go out soon? The servants on the place 
will be running amuck.” 

“T will, of course. What is the name of your 
place?” 

“T)arrell’s Farm, Rietfontein Number Seven.”* 

“Oh, thank you.” 

“My child’s address is—Care of Mrs. Stingle, 
2, Stain Street, Grahamstown. You will send 
for the child? Kathleen Matilda is her name.” 

“Of course, when I have time to turn round.” 

And a faint vision came over Six-and-Eight- 
pence of Kathleen Matilda growing into a beauti- 
ful girl and eventually bestowing her hand and 
fortune upon her devoted guardian and trustee. 

And now, after mighty scribbling, Six-and- 
Eightpence finally announced that all was ready 
for Darrell’s signature and the expensive stamps 
which would clinch the deeds. 

“There is one thing,” he said. 
must come in as a witness.” 

“ But--—” 

“ He need know nothing,” Six-and-Eightpence 
hastened to add. “He sha// know nothing ; 
but it’s absolutely necessary.” 

So the clerk—a young Dutchman—was called 
in and duly witnessed the deeds. Darrell drew 
a sigh of relief as Van Dam departed to his own 
room down the stoep. 

“T was quaking that he’d smell a rat,” he 
said. “Well, that’s over! And” — rising — 
“now I must be going.” 

“Yes,” said Six-and-Eightpence, glancing at 
the papers just drawn out; “ I1—am quite upset 
and flustered. It is all so—so dreadful and 
extraordinary, and I can’t quite collect my 
ideas. I hope and trust I have not in some 
way—ahem—contravened the law. I do not 
know the procedure in such cases as this. I 
suppose, and I hope, that a solicitor is like a 
father confessor, privileged to hear any tale— 
and to hold his tongue about it.” 

“Sir,” said Darrell, earnestly, ‘you won't 
betray me? You gave me your oath before 
ever I told you.” 

“Did 1? Well, yes, I did,” said poor Six- 
and-Kightpence, clean forgetting that it was 
exactly the other way round; ‘you need have 
no fears. I shall never give you away. I 
should consider myself a scoundrel to do so.” 


“ My clerk 


* Rietfontein being a very commonplace name in South Africa, 
numbers are appended to distinguish the different ““dorps.” 
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“Well, good-bye, sir,” said Darrell, in a 
broken voice. 

“Good-bye, Mr. Darrell. I still hope you 
may feel, before long, that you can trust me 
sufficiently to let me know your whereabouts, 
and allow me to remit you money regularly. It 
seems terrible that you should go forth to starve, 
owning thousands.” 

Darrell shook his head without replying, and 
Six-and Eightpence accompanied him to the door. 

“Good-bye once 
more, Mr. Darrell,” he 
said, earnestly. ‘ You 
have my deep sympathy, 
for I am sure you are 
neither a cruel nor a 
bad man. I will do 
my duty to your little 
Kathleen faithfully.” 

“T know you will, sir. 
My poor little Katie !” 

“Stop !” said Six-and- 
Eightpence, as Darrell, 
heartbroken, — prepared 
to depart. “ What are 
you going to do for 
money? You must have 
some.” 

“Oh, I’ve enough to 
get me into the interior. 
Then I shall drop on 
my feet somehow.” 

“Could I not send 
you some of your money 
—secretly ?” 

“No, no. Not for 
anything ! I’ve no fancy 
to be hanged! I'll leave 
no clue. I’m dead from 
this hour. There'll soon 
be a hue and cry over 
that Kaffir.” 

“You have money 
enough, then ?” 

“T think so,” plung- 
ing his hand into his 
pockets and drawing out 
some coins. “I couldn’t 
go to the bank, you see ; 
I dare not. This is what 
I had in the house.” 

And he showed about 
eight pounds in gold 
and silver. 

“That’s not much,” 
said Six-and-Eight- 
pence. “I'd better let 
you have some.” 

“Do you think so?” 


“Lovelace suddenly appeared and informed him he had heard the wh 


“Yes. You won't get far with eight pounds.” 

And he went to his safe. 

“ Here is all I have in the office—nine, ten, 
twelve pounds. ‘Take that.” 

“Thank you. I will, then. You can pay 
yourself back ”—with a sad, wan smile—“ many 
times. Good-bye.” 

“Good bye, Mr. Darrell.” 


I need not describe the astonishment of 


of the story.” 
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Six-and-Eightpence when, Mr. Darrell having 
departed, Lovelace suddenly appeared and in 
formed him he had heard the whole of the story 

The two men consulted earnestly, and decided 
that for both of them holding their tongues was 
the only thing to do. 

Lovelace seemed deeply thoughtful. “ Rietfon- 
tein Number Seven,” he murmured.‘ Humph! 
There are a lot of Rietfonteins.” 

“There are about fifty all over South Africa,” 
said Six-and-Eightpence ; “but he told me it 
was about ten miles from here. Lovelace, my 
struggles are all over !” 

“Ye-es,” returned Lovelace, 
“It’s a horrid story.” 

“Do you think I should give information to 
the police, Lovelace?” 

“T don’t see how you can. You've helped 
him to get away, you see. You've aided and 
abetted him to escape after committing a brutal 
murder.” 

“Good heavens, Lovelace ! 
practically !” 

“Quite true. Neither of us can open our 
lips. It’s a queer start altogether.” 

After this Six-and-Eightpence shut up his 
office one whole day to go and look for Riet- 
fontein Number Seven, and deeply regretted 
that in his flurry he had not got Mr. Darrell to 
give him a more definite idea as to where the 
farm was. 

He returned unsuccessful in the evening. He 
had found two Rietfonteins, but not one that 
knew Mr. Darrell. 

He was sitting in his back room smoking and 
reviewing the situation, when a legal friend from 
Johannesburg whom he had invifed a week ago 
for a rubber of whist came in, and in the course 
of conversation, and while waiting for the others 
to arrive, told Six-and-Kightpence that he 
“thought of retiring from business shortly.” 

“ Really ?” said Six-and-Eightpence. “‘ Have 
you done so well ?” 

“Yes, I’ve done very well lately,” said the 
friend, with some reserve, “and I may be going 
to live in the country.” 

“Tm very glad to hear it,” said Six-and- 
Eightpence. “ My affairs are looking up, too, 
T think.” 

A day or two passed, and Six-and-Fightpence 
was too busy to start off to look for Rietfontein 
Number Seven again, and had to let it stand 
over; but the matter worried him, for Heaven 
only knew what might be happening out at the 
farm. 

He had not seen Lovelace again; times 
were troublous, and the police were, as a rule, 
very busy. 

Every hour Six-and-Eightpence expected to 


thoughtfully. 


So have you, 


hear of the discovery of the murder of the boy 
Jim and of the police being on the criminals 
track. 

About this time I was very pleased to learn 
from Six-and-Eightpence that I might shortly 
expect to have a charming little carriage and a 
pair of long-tailed ponies at my disposal for 
a time. 

“T’ye—er--had one offered me,” said he, 
“and I sha’n’t know what to do with it, so I 
shall pass it on to you.” 

He also spoke vaguely about country seats 
and shortly retiring from business, which 
astonished me greatly, as I knew he had only 
just started and was living on kippers and chops 
for half the days in the week and nothing the 
other half. 

“A country seat!” said I; “but where?” 

“Ah, that’s telling! But it’s true! I shall 
soon, I hope, have a nice little place to ask you 
and Nellie to come and stop out at, whenever 
you want a breath of veldt air.” 

“T should love it!” 

“You'll get riding,” continued Six-and-Eight- 
pence; “splendid riding on race-horses and— 
and mules, and all sorts of animals.” 

“But what does it all mean? Has someone 
left you a fortune?” 

“Well, someone has, and yet hasn't,” said 
he. “Are you afraid of ghosts, though ?” 

“Good heavens, why? Is your country seat 
haunted ?” 

“J—think it just possible,” said Six-and-Eight- 


‘pence. ‘ I—I—have got that idea about it.” 
“Haunted by what?” I inquired, much 
mystified. 
“Don’t ask me,” said he, looking distinctly 
uneasy. 
“But I must. Have you committed a 
murder?” 


Of course I asked it in fun, and my breath 
was fairly taken away when Six-and-Eightpence 
replied nervously :-— 

“ Well—no—not exactly committed a murder ” 

“Not exactly committed one!” I cried, 
horrified ; “then you’ve Ae/ped in one!” 

“Yes—no—that is to say—but oh, dont 
ask me.” 

“But I must and shall! What does all this 
talk mean? Murders and ghosts and pony- 
carriages and country seats? Whose ghost 
is it?” 

“T haven’t said there'll be a ghost at all.” 
said poor Six-and-Eightpence. “It was merely 
a notion, And I don't even know if Kattirs 
have ghosts.” 

“Qh, then it’s a Kaffir?” 

“Ves,” 

“Go on.” 
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“Oh, nothing; it’s all nonsense. Only you 
and Nellie wouldn’t mind if you saw anything — 
a fellow with a hole in his head, or anything 
like that?” 

“JT can’t say I should enjoy it,” I replied, and 
felt. very uneasy, wondering whether Six-and- 
Lightpence had got a hole in Azs head, or what. 

‘Two days after his whist-friend had informed 
him how well he was doing, a little solicitor in 
the same township as himself told him the same 
thing. 

“Business seems splendid suddenly for 
everyone /” said Six-and-Eightpence, rubbing 
his hands and feeling at peace with all the 
world. 

“Well, I’ve had a windfall—an extraordinary 
stroke of luck,” explained the little friend. 
“IT may—er—soon be going to live in the 
country.” 

“Everyone’s going to live in the country, I 
think !” said Six-and-Kightpence. “I thought 
of doing it myself.” 

At the Athenzum Club, in Johannesburg, a 
big solicitor of the Golden City remarked to 
Six-and-Lightpence that 4e hoped shortly to 
retire. 

“I’m probably going to live in the country,” 
he added, pompously. 

“You are the fourth man I know who has 
done so well the last week that he’s talking of 
retiring ; and I’m the fifth,” said Six-and-Kight- 
pence. 

The day after this, and four days after Mr. 
Darrell’s memorable visit, Six-and-Kightpence 
left his clerk in charge of the office, and once 
more started (hiring a Cape cart at five pounds 
the day) to find the farm at “ Rietfontein 
Number Seven.” 

His quest led him all over the country, and at 
one place he saw, in another Cape cart, the big 
Johannesburg solicitor, also evidently on the 
quest for something. 

“What on earth can Ae be doing out here?” 
thought Six-and-Eightpence, and drove on. 

Someone thought Rietfontein Number Seven 
was “away over there,” near a township called 
Ellis, but had never heard of any farmer named 
Darrell. 

At last, towards afternoon, Six-and-Lightpence 
found the great Rictfontein Number Seven, and 
drew a deep breath of relief as he drove into the 
quiet little dorp. 

He was sitting in the Cape cart, inquiring of 
someone how far out Mr. Darrell’s farm was, 
when up drove, first the rich solicitor from 
Johannesburg, next the little poor one from his 
own township, and then a third from Bohisburg, 
who had also announced he was going to “live 
in the country.” 
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Six-and-Eightpence thought “How queer!” 
and some instinct made him lean back sv as to 
be hidden by the hood. 

The rich solicitor jumped out of his cart, and, 
stopping a Dutchman passing by, asked him for 
the “whereabouts of a farm near there owned 
by a man called Darrell.” 

Six-and-Lightpence listened with all his 
ears. 

Had the murder got abroad, then ? 

‘The Dutchman stood and pondered. No— 
he did not know such a man. “It’s funny, 
too,” he added, “for the name seems well 
known.” 

“To what way?” 

“Well, two other gentlemen asked for the 
same man yesterday, so I was told. But none 
of us know of any such person.” 

“Is this place Rietfontein Number Seven ?” 
asked the rich solicitor, angrily. 

“Yes, itis.” 

Just then the lawyer caught sight of Six-and- 
Eightpence. 

They gave one another a long, searching look. 
Six-and- Eightpence was past speaking, and 
merely told his Kaffir, in a choked voice, to 
drive home. 

‘Twenty-four hours later, when a telegram sent 
to Grahamstown brought back the reply from 
Mrs. Stingle, of 2, Stain Street, that no such 
child as “Kathleen Matilda Darrell” had ever 
been in her charge, nor was such a person as 
Mr. Darrell known to her, Six-and-Kightpence 
rushed, white and panting, into the office of the 
little local friend who had likewise announced 
mysteriously that he “thought of retiring from 
business.” 

The friend sat with his head in his hands— 
and each gentleman reluctantly confessed to his 
colleague that he was knocked flat at the collapse 
of the rosiest visions that any confiding solicitor 
had ever entertained. 

“Let us at once inform the police! I’m 
itching to drop on the scoundrel,” cried the 
little friend, all but weeping. 

“My dear chap, we can’t. 
accessory to a murder!” 

“What murder?” 

“Well, a supposed murder, then ! 
would be thought of us? 
our tongues. My word! 
twelve quid out of me!” 

“And nine from me!” said the other, with 
his forehead in his hands. 

“T dreamt three nights running of marrying 
Kathleen Matilda when she grew up !” 

“IT gave the pony-carriage away to a lady I 
know !” 

“So did I!” 


We've been 


What 
No; we must hold 
And to think he got 


“The rich solicitor jumped out of his cart.”* 


“Did he give you a race-horse — Scarlet 
Runner?” 

“No; High Flyer.” 

“Same animal, I expect! Or its ghost !” 

“ Did he tell you to keep his gold watch?” 

“Yes; said I’d find it hanging by his bed on 
a nail.” 

“He cried, with his confounded head on my 
office table !” 

“Same with me. Hozwled !” 

“Talked of his dead wife ?” 

“Dead mother. Pony-carriage was hers.” 

“Never to part from it?” 

“Never to part from it.” 

“A bran-mash to be given to High Flyer?” 

“A bran-mash to be given to Scarlet Runner.” 

“How many solicitors do you suppose he 
‘did’ in Johannesburg ?” 

“Three—to my certain knowledge !” 

“T must go and tell Lovelace of this,” said 
Six-and- Eightpence. 

And when he did, Lovelace, being a police- 
man, said, “ My dear fellow, I suspected it the 
minute he let you lend him money, but he was 
gone before I could collect my ideas. ‘Then I 
thought I might be mistaken, for I could prove 
nothing, and we were accessory to a real murder, 


perhaps—and so I let the thing slide.” 
Vol. xxiv. —22. 


-make a row. 


The famous “Secret Murder Case” is now 
well known all over South Africa as one of the 
biggest and most successful swindles known out 
there for many years. “ Mr. Darrell” fleeced, 
in all, about a hundred solicitors with his story 
of a secret murder and his clever dodge of 
making his confiding victim accessory to the 
crime at the outset. 

The natural touches in his narrative were 
worthy of a nobler profession. 

The gentleman pursued his way rejoicing for 
nearly two years before he was caught, because 
not one of his victims cared to raise a hulla- 
baloo and inform the police—firstly, because 
each one felt it might look strange for a lawyer 
to help a self-confessed murderer to get off ; and, 
secondly (and this was the principal reason), 
because no one liked to confess he had been 
made to look so foolish. 

So each man whom “Mr. Darrell” visited 
held his tongue and waited for someone else to 
‘Yo this day it is whispered that 
there were many very big solicitors who were 
“let in” as well, but, like their smaller brethren, 
tefused to own up. 

My pony-carriage, alas! melted into thin air, 
but “ Kathleen Matilda” is enshrined for ever 
in more than oe disappointed legal heart. 


A STORY OF THE “ BANDIT 
HUNTERS.” 


THE HOLD-UP 
AT HUGO. 


By T. R. Porter. 


In our last issue we described the curious corps of trackers and fighting-men maintained by the 


Union Pacific Railroad of America for the express purpose of hunting down train-robbers. 


This 


narrative describes a typical affair in which the “ Bandit Hunters” figured a few years ago. 


mj ANDS up!” 

| Conductor Wilson threw up his 
} hands first and thought about it 
afterwards. In the dim light from 
the single lamp burning in the 
Pullman car he saw indistinctly the outline of 
a man with a mask over his face. But there 
was one thing he saw very distinctly, and that 
was the frowning black muzzle of a revolver 
pointed directly at his head; and while the 
hand that held the revolver lurched and swayed 
with the movements of the fast-moving car, 
there was no moment when a bullet fired from 
the muzzle of the pistol would not have carried 
death to Conductor Wilson. And as the first 
man crowded his way into the Pullman car, 
a second one, also masked, took the place just 
vacated by his partner. Wilson saw that this 
man held a “44” in either hand, and all thought 
of resistance left his mind. 

Wilson was conductor of the Pullman section 
of the Union Pacific train Number Four, east- 
bound between Denver and Kansas City, on the 
Kansas branch of that railroad. Just after 
midnight on August 4, 1900, when everyone 
in the car, including the porter, was sleeping, 
and Wilson alone was on watch, the conductor 
heard a noise at one of the doors, ‘Thinking 
that a tramp, intent upon stealing a ride, had 
got into the vestibule, the conductor unlocked 
the door, intending to eject the intruder. But, 
instead of finding a tramp, Wilson found himself 


looking down the muzzle of a big revolver, and 
before he realized it his hands were above his 
head. 

Quickly the cunductor was hu’‘led into the 
smoking compartment and given his orders by 
the two masked men who had made him prisoner. 

“Take this sack,” ordered the leader, hai:ding 
Wilson a meal-bag. ‘ Pass down the aisle aid 
wake up the passengers one at a time. Tell 
them to shell out their pocket-books and 
jewellery and they won’t be hurt. The first 
man who resists PH kill. I'll be with you and 
I shall have a gun in each hand. Bill here, my 
partner, will stand back in the door. If Z don’t 
get the fellow who doesn’t do as you tell him to, 
Bill will. And first turn up the lights.” 

The conductor took the sack and started on 
his rounds. He stopped at the first berth ; the 
occupant was aroused, briefly told the situation, 
and ordered to “ shell out.” 

He “shelled.” Afterwards he was made to 
stand in the centre of the aisle under the eyes 
and within range of the pistols of the second 
robber. 

Down the aisle went the conductor and the 
robber. As each passenger was awakened and 
robbed he was forced to leave his berth and line 
up in the centre of the car, where “Bill” kept 
guard. Into the sack were flung purses, pocket- 
books, watches, chains, pins, and other things 
of value. Women were treated just the same 
as the men. 
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“ Just one more now, and that’s all,” said the 
conductor to his guard. 

The last passenger, however, had already been 
aroused by the hubbub, and, peeping through 
the curtains of his berth, he had discovered that 
a robbery was being perpetrated. The passenger 
in question was Mr. W. J. Fay, of Anaheim, 
California, an old man of sixty-six. Fay had 
passed through the early gold-rushes of the great 
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slowed down both leaped from the steps into 
the darkness, carrying with them the sack of 
plunder secured from the passengers. 

The robbery and murder took place just east 
of Hugo, Colorado, and half an hour later, when 
the little station of Aroya was reached, the news 
of the affair was telegraphed to the officials of 
the railroad at Omaha. 

Immediately the wires were put to work, and 


A twist of his wrist brought the gun down into the startled robber’s face.”” 


West, and was not intimidated at the sight of 
the robber and his pistol. 

So, when the conductor called upon Fay to 
“shell,” that gentleman reached under his pillow, 
and instead of producing a pocket-book brought 
out a “gun,” which matched up pretty evenly 
with those in the hands of the robber who 
was with the conductor. A twist of his wrist 
brought the gun down into the startled robber’s 
face, but before it could be fired the watch- 
ful Bill, standing off in the doorway, sent 
a bullet through Fay’s head, and the unfor- 
tunate passenger rolled out of his berth on to 
the floor. 

In the excitement which followed one of the 
robbers pulled the bell-cord, and as the train 


before daylight every sheriff and marshal in 
Western Kansas and Eastern Colorado was 
notified to be on the watch for the robbers. 
Heavy rewards were offered for their capture, 
and railroad secret service men and Pinkerton 
detectives were soon hurrying towards the scene 
of the “hold-up.” 

But far more formidable than all the detec- 
tives and Pinkerton men were the half-dozen 
passengers on a special train which swept down 
from the north, with a clear right of way over 
everything and anything on wheels, not even 
excepting the Overland Fast Mail train. The 
half-dozen passengers were professional “ gun- 
men,” and were officially known as the “Bandit 
Hunters” of theyUnion Pacific. 
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The “Bandit Hunters,” as Wip—E WorLp 
readers were told in the previous issue, is an 
organization of trained fighters and trackers 
whom the Union Pacific keeps constantly in its 
employ. They have but one object—that of 
preventing “hold-ups” on the Union Pacific 
wherever possible, and of pursuing and killing 
or capturing the perpetrators of any robbery 
which may take place. The head-quarters of 
the Bandit Hunters are at Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
where a special train, in which they live, is 
always at their disposal. 

On this particular occasion the Bandit 
Hunters were more than two hundred miles 
west of Cheyenne, in the mountains of 
Wyoming, and therefore something over four 
hundred miles from Hugo, where the “ hold- 
up” occurred. 

At daylight on the morning after the robbery 
notice of the crime reached the Bandit Hunters, 
an order coming by telegraph for the profes- 
sional fighters to “go down and get those train- 
robbers.” Shortly after four o’clock that same 
afternoon the Bandit Hunters’ Special pulled 
into Hugo and was side-tracked. Forthwith 
the six fighters unloaded their horses and were 
ready for business. 

Then the real search began. 

Earlier in the day local officers had struck 
the trail of the two train-robbers, but had soon 
lost it. A farmer living near to the point where 
the robbers had leaped from the train reported 
the theft of two of his horses and furnished a 
good description of the animals. 

Assisted by this information the Bandit 
Hunters started out. It was seen that the 
robbers were headed for the vast cattle range in 
North-Western Kansas, where settlements were 
few and far between. Although the local 
officers had lost the trail of the fleeing bandits, 
the trained Hunters found it again and swept 
forward rapidly in pursuit. 

Night fell, and, rather than risk losing the 
trail in the darkness, the Bandit Hunters went 
into camp, but the first streaks of dawn found 
them up and ready for the long chase which 
they knew was before them. 

Leaving the line of the Union Pacific, the 
trail of the robbers led north-eastward—away 
from the towns and out into the cattle-range 
country. 

At noon two jaded horses were found, calmly 
browsing beside the trail. This told the Bandit 
Hunters that the outlaws had “roped” a couple 
of horses from a bunch on the range and had 
thus secured fresh mounts. But the animals 
ridden by the pursuers are known to be the 
fastest and the best stayers in the West, and, 
although the outlaws had hours and hours’ start, 
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the Hunters felt that in the end they would 
overtake them. 

The robbers evidently knew what to expect, 
for they were riding at top speed, and just before 
dark on the second day after the “hold-up” the 
Hunters came upon a dead horse lying beside 
the trail. The outlaws had literally ridden the 
poor brute to death. From the deepened tracks 
of the remaining horse the Hunters knew that 
both men were now riding the one animal. 
Moreover, they knew that this could not be kept 
up for long. 

That evening the pursuers, tired out, again 
rested all night. When they took the trail the 
next morning their horses were fresh and ready 
for another hard day’s ride. 

About ten o’clock a second dead horse was 
found, and the Hunters then knew the men they 
hunted were on foot. And to be “on foot” in 
that country means that one must get to a ranch 
house as quickly as possible, or else thirst and 
hunger will overtake and destroy you. 

From now on the trail was harder to follow; 
but, although the Bandit Hunters could not 
maintain the same speed as on the preceding 
day, they were comforted by the assurance that 
they were travelling several times as fast as the 
fugitives, now dismounted. 

That night the Hunters reached the shack of 
a solitary homesteader, from whom they secured 
the information that two men on foot had 
passed that way during the middle of the 
afternoon. The homesteader had left his house 
about two o'clock and had gone to a hay-field 
several miles away. When he returned later he 
had found that his shack had been entered 
during his absence, and the uninvited visitors 
had cooked themselves a good meal from his 
provisions, The two plates on his rude table 
showed that two men had entered, and the foot- 
prints around the house showed that they had 
no horses. 

“Where’s the next house?” asked the Bandit 
Hunters. 

“Fifteen miles north-east from here. The 
men are headed in that direction if they don’t 
get lost,” was the answer. 

“ Boys, our men will be at that house for 
breakfast,” said the leader of the Hunters. 

They rested in the homesteader’s little house 
until after midnight, and then set forth again. 
Guided by the plainsman, they rode leisurely in 
the direction of the next farm. 

At daylight the Bandit Hunters were in sight 
of the ranch-house, and, with the aid of a pair 
of field-glasses, made out two men_ plodding 
wearily along in that direction. 

“There are our men, boys !” cried the leader, 
joyfully. 
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Before the Hunters could overtake them, 
however, the fleeing outlaws discovered that 
they were closely followed, and, taking to their 
heels, they managed to reach the house and 
disappear within the door while the Hunters 
were yet a mile out on the prairie. 

Five minutes after the outlaws entered the 
house, and before the Bandit Hunters, who 
halted just out of rifle-shot distance, had decided 
upon a course of action, the startled inmates of 
the ranch-house, consisting of the husband, wife, 
and two children, made their exit from the front 
door and came hastening towards the little 
group of fighting-men. They told the Hunters 
that the two robbers had taken possession of all 
the firearms in the house, and had then ordered 
the family to clear out at once under pain of 
death. The family, needless to say, were only 
too glad to obey. 

Guards were posted around the house, and 
presently one of the Hunters, carrying a flag of 
truce, consisting of a white handkerchief tied to 
a stick, rode up to within shouting distance of 
the house and called out. 

By way of answer a shot was fired from an 
upstairs window and the horse of the Bandit 
Hunter fell with a bullet through its head, the 
rider alighting on his feet and dropping behind 
the dead animal for protection. From _ this 
position he was unable to retreat, but, on the 
other hand, he was close in to the house—much 
closer than he cared to be, in fact. His own 
pistols, as well as those of his friends, prevented 
the outlaws from rushing him. 

While the Bandit Hunters were holding a 
council of war, reinforcements in the shape of a 
number of officers, headed by William Canada, 
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A photograph showing the blazing ranch-house in which the train-robbers took refuge. 


chief of the Secret Service Department of the 
Union Pacific, arrived on the scene, having come 
down the Rock Island Railroad as far as Good- 
lands, Kansas, and thence overland, on a chance 
of heading off the runaway outlaws. In their 
trip across the country Canada and his men had 
discovered the trail of the Bandit Hunters, and 
had followed them swiftly, arriving at a most 
opportune moment. 

Meanwhile, in preparation for a siege, the 
outlaws barricaded every door in the house and 
all the windows on the ground floor, using the 
furniture for that purpose. ‘Then they took their 
stand at windows on the first floor, where they 
could be seen, with the aid of the field-glasses, 
with rifles in their hands. They had found these 
guns in the house, having themselves been armed 
only with revolvers. Z 

The residence faced the south, and on the 
rear, or northern, side there were neither windows 
nor doors, This fact Canada quickly discovered, 
and then and there he planned a campaign. 

“How much is that house and furniture 
worth ?” he asked the owner of the property, 
who had been ejected. 

“ About five thousand dollars, I should say,” 
replied the farmer. 

“Tl buy it for six thousand, and send you 
the cash as soon as I reach Omaha,” answered 
the railroad detective. 

“All right ; it’s yours,” said the rancher. 

“Got any hay in that barn?” 

“Lots of it. You can have all you want.” 

Leaving the Hunter behind the dead horse to 
guard the front of the building, and posting a 
man on either side —both out of reach of a shot 
from the house—Canada took several of his 
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party and, by making a wide detour, keeping 
the barn between his party and the house, 
managed to reach that structure without en- 
dangering them. Within the place, every man 


filled his arms with dry hay, leaving the building 
Then, posting a 


in the same stealthy manner. 
larger number of 
men on each side 
to repel a rush, 
Canada _ ordered 
the hay to be 
brought to the 
northern end of 
the house and 
piled against the 
sides. An hour 
or more was con- 
sumed in this 
operation, and 
during this time 
not a sign was 
seen of, nor a 
sound heard from, 
the besieged out- 
laws. Whether or 
not they knew 
what was going 
on outside is not 
known. 

“Put a match 
to that pile of 
hay and then 
stand ready to kill 
those fellows if 
they show fight,” 
was the next 
order. 

The hay was 
fired, and in a 
few minutes the 
entire north end 
of the house was 
blazing fiercely. 


seven wounds, any one of which would have 
caused instant death. 

The remaining outlaw could be seen stand- 
ing at a window on the first floor. Soon 
the smoke filled this room and began pour- 
ing from the window. Next came the red 
flames. 

A moment later 
the bandit ap- 
peared in the 
doorway from 
which his com- 
‘rade had leaped 
to his death. 

Suddenly, leap- 
ing and roaring, 
the flames ap- 
peared behind 
him. And then, 
within plain view 
of the officers, the 
fellow calmly 
placed the muzzle 
of a revolver to 
his head and fired 
a single shot. His 
body toppled 
backward into the 
house, and at the 
same instant, with 
a resounding 
crash, the roof 
fell in, burying 
the wretched man 
in the roaring 
furnace ! 

The outlaw 
who had been 
killed by the 
Bandit Hunters 
was never identi- 
fied, but from 
appearances 


Suddenly a he was be- 
small side door "Before he reached it he came within range of the rifles of the lieved to be a 
was thrown open Bandit Hunters.” Mexican. 
and out leaped Late that after- 
an outlaw. In either hand he carried a noon, having accomplished their mission, the 
revolver, but he was too far away to use Bandit Hunters rode into Goodlands, Kansas, 
them. He started on a run for the barn, and the following day were back at Cheyenne, 


but before he reached it he came within range 
of the rifles of the Bandit Hunters, and 
without having had an opportunity of firing a 
single shot. When his body was picked up, 
after the fight, it was found to have received 
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in their special train. While fighting outlaws 
is not an everyday occurrence with them, it 
is what they are paid to do —all in the day’s 
work—and this story shows how thoroughly 
they earn their money, 


On the Trail in Texas 
and - - 
New Mexico. 
RELATED “ - G. Cm ves Piao: 
By J. S. Boor. 


Mr. F. G. Hodsoll, who here describes his wanderings in the wilds of Texas 
and New Mexico, spent several eventful years beyond the confines of 
civilization. New Mexico was then in a very primitive condition, and 
Mr. Hodsoll’s stories of his experiences are redolent of the strenuous life ) 
of the pioneer. The anecdotes gain added interest owing to the fact that | 
the narrator is an expert photographer and secured many records of scenes 
of an interesting character. Mr. Hodsoll’s story of his journey from Menard- 
ville to Seven Rivers is in itself something unique as a record of three 


weeks’ continuous misfortune. 


T was in 1898 that I first devided 
to try my luck in America. The 
depressing effect of our English 
winters had a great deal to do with 
my resolve, as, being fond of an 
outdoor life, the attractions of a sunnier clime 
appealed strongly to me, After a particularly 
rough and uncomfortable voyage, which lasted 
for five weeks, I landed at New Orleans. ‘The 
hext year or two I spent in knocking about the 
country, and finally worked my way to Menard- 
ville, in Western Texas. 

After a lengthy stay I decided to resume my 
travels, and fixed on California as a likely sphere 
of action. How to get there, however, was some- 
thing of a problem, as travelling was both irk- 
some and expensive. As luck would have it 
two cowboys arrived at the hotel one morning 
who were on their way across the plains to 
Seven Rivers, in the heart of New Mexico, and 
after a brief acquaintance they asked me to go 
with them. As this trip would take me three 
hundred miles dn my way I at once closed with 
their offer, little thinking that I should be glad 
to get rid of them long before the end of the 
journey, for a precious pair they turned out to 
be. The two cowboys, Crowder and Parsons 
by name, were in charge of a “bunch” of about 
fifty ponies, and had camped two miles out 
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of the town, where I joined them the same 
evening. : 

We started early the next morning, heading 
for San Angelo, about four days distant, the last 
town we should pass before our long journey 
across the plains. The country was delightful 
and reminded me of English park-lands, while 
the trees were all covered with delicate pink 
blossom. 

Wayfarers were few and far between, but 
there was one occasion on which the solitude 
of our camp was rudely disturbed just as we had 
shaken down for the night. A_ sorry-looking 
Mexican hailed us, and on a nearer acquaint- 
ance proved to be a sheep-herder. He had a 
request to make—would we give him a little 
paraffin oil to drink? Paraffin, it appeared, was 
regarded in these parts as a certain cure fora 
cold, and the man was certainly suffering from 
a very bad one. We were able to provide him 
with his queer medicine, with which he departed 
hugely gratified. 

On our arrival at San Angelo we camped at 
some distance from the town, and here I met 
with an experience which, at the time, caused 
me some considerable alarm. I had been to 
stake my pony on a patch of grass and was 
walking back to camp when I heard, close to 
my feet, the unmistakable sound made by an 
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angry rattlesnake. Without a moment's hesitation 
I took the longest jump I have ever made in 
my life, but, unfortunately, at the same instant 
the enraged reptile flew like a flash at my legs 
and I felt the sharp prick of its fangs in my 
calf. I must confess that for a second or so 
I stood trembling in an agony of apprehen. 
sion, but, quickly recovering myself, I looked 
about for a stick or a stone wherewith to wreak 
my vengeance on the loathsome brute, but it 
had disappeared. 

In a very shaky state I returned to camp, 
wondering in a dazed sort of way how long it 
would be before the bite proved fatal. To 
my intense relief my two companions assured 
me that there was no cause for alarm if the 
usual plainsman’s remedy was at once applied. 
This consisted of chewing tobacco, placing it 
on the wound, and at the same time swallowing 
a sufficient quantity to 


We ambled along through the street and out 
on to the prairie, where my companion pro- 
ceeded to give vent to his feelings ina much 
more alarming fashion. Yelling like an Indian, 
he drew his six-shooter and deliberately started 
firing all round me, the bullets at times 
hissing like snakes so close to my head that 
I fully expected to be hit. The fusillade was 
altogether too much for my pony, which, in 
a frenzy of fear, began to kick and rear and 
became quite unmanageable. Suddenly, to my 
horror, I heard the sound of running water at a 
great depth immediately below me, and at the 
same time my horse slipped and gave a 
dangerous downward lurch. There was no time 
to think, but instinctively I jumped off on the 
opposite side, bridle in hand, and pulled the 
animal to a place of safety. It was fortunate 
that I acted so promptly, for I discovered that 

we were on the very 


bring on sickness. I 


edge of a precipice. My 


promptly followed their 
advice, and, although 
for some little time I 
felt decidedly queer, I 
am thankful to say that 
I suffered no ill-effects 
afterwards. In fact, the 
next day I felt perfectly 
right again, and rode in 
with Crowder and Par- 
sons to pay a visit to 
San Angelo before start- 
ing on our way to Seven 
Rivers. 

At San Angelo, 
curiously enough, I met 
an English doctor friend, 
and after spending the 
day with him started 
back for camp, having 
arranged to pick up the 
two cowboys at a drink- 
ing saloon in the town. 
When 1 arrived there I 
found that Parsons had 
already started, but 
Crowder was standing 


pony, in fact, had one 
of its forelegs right over 
the side of the bluff, and 
had it taken one more 
step forward nothing 
could have saved us 
from an awful death. I 
then turned my atten- 
tion to the cowboy, 
whom I found lying 
helplessly on theground, 
still grasping the reins 
of his pony, which had 
bucked and thrown him 
and was now standing 
trembling with fright. 
Needless to say, this 
experience had com- 
pletely upset my nerves, 
but this was by no means 
the case with my inebri- 
ated companion, who, 
after I had helped him 
to remount, immedi- 
ately gave his pony the 
spur and started off in 
the direction of the 


at the door with his 
pony, which, as he had 
evidently been drinking 
heavily, he was unable to mount. With a little 
verbal and physical assistance I finally got him 
into the saddle, and we set out for the camp. 
Crowder was in a very morose state, growling 
and swearing in a manner that made me 
wonder, even then, whether our journey to 
Seven Rivers was going to be an altogether 
pleasant one. But I said nothing. 
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Mr. F. G. Hodsoll, whose experiences in Texas and New 
Mexico are here related. 


camp with a yell that 
woke the echoes of the 
night. I mounted and 
went after him,and on catching him up remarked 
with all the coolness I could muster that I hoped 
he would not indulge in any more gun-play as 
I should be sorry to have my horse injured. I 
must say, however, that I was a great deal more 
concerned about my own safety. The drunken 
desperado, it appeared, was by no means satisfied 
with his night’s work, for he at once re-loaded 
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his six-shooter and started firing again in all 
directions. One bullet passed so close to my 
head that at first I thought I had actually been 
shot, and as I had had quite enough excitement 
for one evening I determined to give Crowder 
the slip. It would not have done for me to 
have shown any fear of the man, so I contrived 
to drop my saddle blanket, and this gave me an 
excuse to fall behind, hoping that he would still 
ride on and give me a chance to evade him, 
which he did. I waited near a bush until I 


heard the sound of his pistol about half a mile 
Vol. xxiv.—23. 


“He drew his six-shooter and deliberately started firing all round me.” 


away, and then resumed my journey. I was 
still in an awkward fix, for the night was now 
pitch-dark, and I was by no means sure of 
the position of our camp, which was some con- 
siderable distance away. I did not relish the 
idea of wandering about all night, and as I had 
noticed a big herd of cattle, in charge of a 
German, somewhere in the vicinity I decided, 
if possible, to find his camp and ask if I might 
remain there until the morning. 

I stumbled along, leading my pony, in what I 
thought was thé right direction, but I had not 
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gone very far when I heard a voice swearing 
volubly in German, and with such vehemence 
that I concluded its owner must be in a tower- 
ing rage. The next instant I was pulled up by 
a hoarse shout from a burly figure which 
emerged. out of the gloom, with a revolver 
pointed straight at my head! The man cer- 
tainly was in a shocking temper, and if I had 
not spoken quickly and explained matters I 
firmly believe he would have shot me on the 
spot. His anger was due, it appeared, to my 
reckless companion’s shooting, one of the bullets 
having passed close to him, and he had evidently 
mistaken me for the man who had fired it. He 
was in charge of over a thousand head of cattle, 
and the bullets flying about had also very nearly 
caused a stampede. 

“Yes,” he remarked, “if I could have left this 
herd of cattle I would have done for him, as he 
deserved ; but I’m looking after them all on my 
own to-night.” 

I managed to pacify him at length, and asked 
if I might shake down at his camp for the night. 
“You're welcome,” he replied, “though I guess 
the fire is pretty low ; but if you make for about 
half a mile west from here I think you'll find it 
all right.” 

After thanking him I headed for the camp, 
and at length saw the welcome glimmer of the 
fire reflected in the sky, by means of which I 


was able to find it without much difficulty. The 
grotesque sight that met my eyes was one that I 
shall never forget. The fire was burning low, 
and by its ghostly flicker I could dimly make 
out the forms of eight big, fat Germans, all help- 
lessly drunk, lying sprawling in a circle in all 
sorts of uncomfortable attitudes. In the centre, 
resting upon some rocks, was a huge empty 
beer-keg.. It would have taxed the powers of a 
Hogarth to have done full justice to the scene. 
It is a risky thing to disturb cowboys when in 
this state—they have a nasty habit of shooting 
first and inquiring into the identity of the 
deceased afterwards—so I quietly staked my 
pony on some grass, wrapped my blanket round 
me, and dropped off to sleep with my saddle for 
a pillow. 

In the morning I rose before sunrise and 
started out to look for Crowder and Parsons, for 
although, so far, my experience of them had not 
been altogether pleasant, I hoped that they 
would have sobered down by now. When I 
reached the camp I found the two men fast 
asleep, so I set about making a fire. Parsons 
was the first to wake, and as he sat up lazily 
rubbing his eyes I told him that I had lost 
myself and had found another camp for the 
night, thinking it best to say as little as pos- 
sible as to what had really happened. We then 
cooked our breakfast, Crowder waking up in 
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time for his share of the meal. He seemed 
much astonished to see me, but nothing more 
was said about the night before. After break- 
fast we at once proceeded to break camp, and 
made an early start in the cool of the morning 
on our long journey, our route lying for about 
one hundred and seventy-five miles due west 
from San Angelo to the Pecos River, and then 
for one hundred and twenty miles to the north 
along its banks to Seven Rivers, which we 
reckoned to reach in three weeks. 

Our outfit consisted of a covered “hack” (a 
light spring wagon) drawn by two bays, and the 
usual cooking utensils and bedding. I was 
deputed to drive the hack, which was loaded up 
with drinking water and provisions, while 
Crowder and Parsons looked after the bunch 
of horses. The freedom of the outdoor life was 
glorious, and filled me with a keen sense of 
exhilaration after my experience of a stuffy 
London office. Although one day was very 
much like another, I soon got used to the 
monotony of the never-changing scenery of the 
flat prairie lands through which we were travel- 
ling. On all sides, as far as the eye could see, 
there was no relief; nothing but a veritable 
ocean of scorched grass and sun-baked land. 

We had one simple menu for all our meals, 
and this consisted of fried bacon, coffee, bread, 
and molasses, but it is surprising how much one 
can enjoy such humble fare after waiting about 
seven hours for it. We baked the bread our- 
selves, using flour and a little baking-powder, 
which we placed in a “skillet” (an iron pan), 
afterwards piling hot ashes on the lid. Up in 
the morning at sunrise our first business was to 
feed the hack horses, after which we cooked our 
own breakfast—always a good, hearty meal. 
Then we caught and watered the other horses, 
often finding it necessary to ride back for ten 
miles to round-up the stragglers. Then came a 
long morning’s ride and another meal, after 
which we plodded on until dusk, when we 
camped, attended to the horses, lit our fire, and 
sat down with tremendous appetites for supper. 
Finally, tired out with the day’s exertions, we 
wrapped ourselves in our blankets, and, with 
nothing but the heavens for a roof, lay gazing at 
the stars until we dropped off to sleep. Once 
or twice at first I went to sleep facing the moon, 
but I soon avoided doing so when I found that 
this resulted in my waking up ‘ moon-struck,” 
with a feeling of nausea and dizziness. 

The more I saw of Crowder and Parsons the 
less I liked them. There was but little chance 
of their getting into mischief while we were out 
on the prairie, but, judging from their habits and 
conversation, I came to the conclusion that 
anywhere else they would not be at all desirable 
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acquaintances, and before we arrived at Seven 
Rivers I had ample proof that this was the case. 
They were both typical cowboys, tall, thin, and 
wiry, possessing any amount of animal courage 
and inured to the hardships of the rough life of 
the plains. Crowder, in particular, turned out 
to be a perfect dare-devil. He openly boasted 
that he had once stabbed a sheriff, and his one 
ambition in life appeared to be to achieve fame 
asa “bad man.” He tried more than once to 
pick a quarrel with me, but I was not foolish 
enough to allow him to do so, for I am quite 
certain that he would have had no hesitation in 
drawing his six-shooter on me, and if he had 
killed me I do not think it would have weighed 
at all heavily on his conscience. 

The following incident will give some idea of 
this young desperado’s real character. We were 
taking our midday rest on one occasion, Crow- 
der lying in the hack while I was sitting on the 
ground, a few yards away, with my back towards 
him. Suddenly I heard the sharp snap of a 
six-shooter behind me, and, glancing quickly 
round, saw the cowboy with his revolver pointed 
straight at me. He had undoubtedly pulled 
the trigger, but in some miraculous manner the 
weapon—which was loaded—had missed fire. 
I immediately jumped up and gave him the 
rough side of my tongue, with all the force of 
my indignation behind it. Crowder, however, 
looking very sheepish, tried to pass the matter 
off as a joke, saying that he was only trying to 
frighten me. Whatever his intention actually 
was (he may have been a madman, for all I 
know), I determined to keep a close watch on 
his actions until we parted company. 

We had been ten days or so on our journey 
when we made the alarming discovery that our 
stock of provisions and water was giving out, 
and, as we were still some days’ journey from 
Pecos City, this was a very serious matter 
indeed. The lack of food was bad enough, but 
a scarcity of water out on the arid plains and 
under a blazing sun would, we knew perfectly 
well, bring with it unthinkable torture for man 
and beast. Hitherto we had been able to 
replenish our water supply now and again from 
pools by the wayside, but now these seemed to 
have disappeared altogether. \We accordingly 
pushed on with all possible speed in the direction 
of the River Pecos, hoping to reach it before 
the crisis became acute. Meanwhile, we shared 
our drinking water with the hack horses, and, 
badly though they needed it, it was with some- 
thing akin to dismay that we saw each precious 
canful disappear. We had at first put ourselves 
on half rations, but we soon found it necessary 
to reduce that allowance and limit ourselves to 
an infinitesimal quantity) @f both food and 
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drink. In spite of every possible economy, 
however, our supply of water got smaller and 
smaller, until every drop was gone. Then 
followed a period which, even now, I can only 
look back upon as a veritable nightmare. The 
sun blazed down on us with an intensity that 
seemed to increase each minute as we staggered 
along with parched throats and lagging foot- 
steps, while the horses were in no better plight. 
T had often read of the terrible agony of thirst, 
but little did I think I should ever be forced to 
endure the suffering that I did, during the first 
day in my life on which I was unable to moisten 
my lips with even one single drop of water. 
Towards evening, when the sun abated its 
power, we lay down exhausted and disheartened, 
wrapping ourselves in our blankets with the 
hope that we should find in sleep a merciful 
oblivion from our misery. What sleep we did 
obtain, however, was nothing more than a fitful 
lapse into unconsciousness, which afforded us 
but little relief from our wretchedness. 

In the morning we rose early but unrefreshed, 
and at once got the horses on the move, 
although we found them reluctant to begin the 
journey, and evidently in a very bad way from 
lack of water We had another dreadful time 
of it, and there was ever present in my mind, 
and I believe in the minds of my companions, 
the thought that our increasing weakness would 
prevent us from reaching the nver, and that we 
were doomed to an awful death on the plains 

We struggled on hour after hour until we were 
all in a state bordering on delirium. As I was 
new to the country I certainly suffered more 
than Crowder and Parsons. My throat was 
parched and burning, my tongue swollen, my 
lips cracked, and my eyes felt like balls of 
molten lead in their sockets, while my veins 
seemed to be pumping a continuous stream of 
boiling blood to my throbbing head. As for 
the wretched horses, their condition was truly 
pitiful, and, as they toiled wearily along, their 
silent misery made me even more sorry for 
them than I was for myself If there is one 
thing I am sure of, it is that the moment we 
sighted the banks of the River Pecos, well on 
in the afternoon, and I knew that we were 
saved, was the moment when I experienced the 
most heartfelt joy of my life. Up to that time 
we had been without water for thirty-six hours ! 
Hurrying forward with all the energy that 
exhausted nature was able to put forth, Crowder, 
Parsons, myself, and the horses were soon 
drinking our fill from the muddy river that we 
had reached only just in time! 

Refreshed and invigorated, we prepared to 
resume our journey, only to find ourselves con- 
fronted with another difficult problem. The 


river was in full flood, owing to heavy rains far 
away up in the mountains of New Mexico, and 
was sweeping down red and thick with mud at a 
terrific pace. We had struck the river at Horse 
Head Crossing, but it looked like tempting 
Providence to try to get across. On the other 
hand, the flood was quite likely to last for some 
considerable time, and we had very little left to 
eat, while the only place where we could obtain 
anything was at Pecos City itself, about three 
days’ journey on the other side of the river. 
Under the circumstances it did not take us long 
to decide that the chance of a watery grave was 
preferable to certain starvation. Parsons led the 
way on his pony, and then Crowder and I drove 
the fifty horses into the water after him. Before 
they reached mid-stream they were all out of 
their depth and had to swim for it. The terrific 
force of the current carried them out of their 
course, and until they found their footing again 
it looked as though they must all be drowned. 
Parsons, however, after a severe struggle, won 
his way to the opposite bank, emerging dripping 
wet and with his horse thoroughly exhausted. 
The other animals all strove gamely and 
managed to scramble ashore, with the exception 
of one poor beast which was swept away and 
drowned. Crowder went next, and although he 
had a very narrow escape he managed the 
crossing Then came my turn, driving the hack. 
The river banks were high and steep, and even 
at the crossing there was an alarming drop of 
some fifteen feet, and as I stood at the top and 
surveyed the angry, rushing water below me the 
prospect of a safe journey did not look at all 
promising There was no help for it, however, 
so I stood up, whip in hand, and urged the two 
horses forward. After a moment’s delay they 
went crashing down the bank and plunged into 
the river. Crowder and Parsons had taken ropes 
across with them, and these were attached at 
one end to the pole of the wagon and at the 
other to their saddle-horns, so that they could 
help us to get across. We found it a hard 
matter to make headway against the force of the 
current, but after a frequent use of the whip and 
by shouting at the top of my voice at the horses 
we gradually got out to mid-stream. There the 
horses were out of their depth and had to swim, 
while the water was well over the bottom of the 
floating hack, the contents of which, including 
myself, were then soaking wet. Soon the full 
force of the tide caught us broadside on, and 
then began a unique tug-of-war—the two cow- 
boys against the madly-rushing tide, with my 
own life as the prize. My two animals, struggling 
in the grip of the swirling waters, were incapable 
of rendering any assistance, and the most try- 
ing part of it was my-own utter helplessness, 
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“Then began a unique tug-of-war—the two cowboys against the madly-rushing tide.” 
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knowing as I did that my one chance depended 
on the strength of the ropes, which, as the strain 
was terrific, threatened to part at any instant. 
With whip and spur Crowder and Parsons urged 
their ponies to frantic endeavours, and, although 
the angry waters seemed reluctant to lose their 
prey, my horses at length found their feet and we 
were able to reach the opposite bank. 

As soon as we were able we followed the 
wagon-track a little way along the river side, and 
camped for a frugal meal and a two hours’ rest, 
which we all needed badly. After another 
three days’ journey we arrived at Pecos, by 
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which time we had consumed our last scrap of 
food. Crowder and Parsons at once rode in to 
replenish our stock, and on their return I set off 
for the town to get what I was badly in need of 
—a good square meal. After this I went back, 
feeling a great deal more satisfied with things 
in general than I had been for a long time. 
The persistent illluck that had dogged my 
footsteps ever since I left Menardville was, how- 
ever, Once more in evidence, for soon after I 
returned to camp I was seized with excruciating 
internal pains. | While I was in Pecos I had 


Watering horses at a spring near Seven Rivers. 


eaten some canned fruit, and this had resulted 
in ptomaine poisoning. I became so ill that both 
Crowder and Parsons thought I was going to 
die, and, for my own part, I really imagined my 
last hour had come. My companions, very 
thoughtfully, drove me into the town, so that 
my demise should take place, at any rate, in 
comparative comfort. The one doctor in the 
town was called to my assistance, and in his 
capable hands I pulled through, although, as he 
told me afterwards, I had a very narrow escape 
indeed. 

As soon as I was well enough to travel we 
resumed our journey 
along the banks of 
the River Pecos, and 
with plenty to eat 
and drink soon for- 
got our former 
troubles. We con- 
tinued our way to a 
bend in the river 
known as Love’s 
Bend, where the 
town of Carlsbad has 
now sprung up, and 
here we had our 
next bit of excite- 
ment, due to our 
herd of horses stam- 
peding. ‘They were 
grazing near the 
camp as usual, and 
during the night 
were joined by a 
bunch of wild 
ponies. When we 
went to round them 
up in the morning 
they promptly bolted 
with the wild 
animals. Parsons 
and I at once caught 
our saddle - horses 
and started out in 
pursuit. Our mounts 
being fresh, we went 
off at a rare pace, and soon began to over- 
haul the runaways, when, without the slightest 
warning, I was pulled up with a terrific 
jolt, and found myself flying over my horse’s 
neck, the poor beast also going to ground 
with a crash, I landed heavily on my back, 
and lay for some time too dazed to move. 
Parsons came across to my assistance, and, 
although at first I felt as though every bone in 
my body was broken, I was soon able to assure 
myself that a severe shaking was the full extent 
of my injuries. My mishap, then discovered, 
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was due to my horse having put its foot into _ twenty-five cents, and his avowed intention was 


a prairie dog’s hole, but luckily without any to seek out the murderer and shoot him on sight. 


damage to itself. 


Parsons being on 
while I was on th 


We accordingly remounted I have no doubt 
and continued the chase. After a hard ride we out his threat, yet 
managed to get level with the stampeding ponies, human life in th 
the extreme left of the bunch, at Seven Rivers tl 
e right. As soon as we drew 


up to them our own runaways seemed to know mission. 


by instinct that we were masters of the situa- As we approached ou 
ve me another exam 


tion, but their wild companions appeared to and Parsons ga’ 


take further alarm at our appearance, for they lawlessness of their methods when oppor 
dashed away terror-stricken, and were soon out prompted them. 
of sight. Once we had our own lot in hand running low, and in particul 
we had no difficulty with them, and they a long time without fresh meat. 
returned quite meekly to camp. camped one even! 

For the remainder of our journey we had a without saying a w 
comparatively peaceful time, although one day enough aroused my suspicio! 
we were overtaken by a rough, powerful-looking it was quite clear what misc! 
man, well mounted, evidently in a desperate up to, for they brought with the 
hurry and in a wi 


in my own min 


he affair had blown 


I failed to discover the result of the avenger’s 


ing they started 
ord to me, W 
ns. 


Id state of excitement. We of a newly-killed calf. What por! 


d that he carried 
so low was the value set upon 
t when we arrived 
over, and 


r destination Crowder 
ple of the 


tunity 


rovisions were again 
lar we had been for 
After we had 
off after dark 
hich naturally 
On their return 
hief they had been 
m the best part 
tion they could 


From a) 


were a little dubious as to his intentions at first, not eat they destroyed, and, as cattle-s 
particularly as he was armed with a Winchester ranks as a serious offence on the plains, 
hem that they were not 
ards we entered 
“pitch my 
er and Parsons 
and, although 
em, it was with 
portunity to 


repeating rifle and a six-shooter. He had no extremely lucky for 
idea of molesting us, however, but his story, found out. A day or two afterw 
f-fact way, yet with a Seven Rivers, and there I decided to 
boys say. Crowd 
er up-country, 
th th 


which he told in a matter-o 
grim earnestness of purpose, showed clearly that tent,” as the cow 
his rifle did indeed carry a bullet with which he were going farth 
intended to take a human life, His brother had they pressed me to g° wi 
been shot at Seven Rivers, he told us, in a no little relief that I took the op 


A stockman’s home near Seven Rivers. 


[ Photograph. 


quarrel with another man over the paltry sum of wish them a cordial good-bye. 


(To be concluded. ) 


tealing 
it was 


PEASANTS AT PLAY. 


By Mrs. HERBERT VIVIAN. 


An interesting account of some of the curious old customs and pastimes, many of them dating 
from pagan times, which are practised to this day among the peasantry of the Salzkammergut 
region of Austria. 


ae) N most parts of the civilized world, 
a Al unfortunately, the interesting old 
(I) customs and pastimes are slowly 
PMG! dying out. It is not so in the 

~~ Austrian highlands, however, where 
mighty efforts are being made to continue the 
old-fashioned observances and to revive interest 
in the curious survivals of the land. 

The country about Salzburg is very rich in 
these old customs and games. The peasants 
here are particularly conservative, and outsiders 
even unkindly call them bigoted, superstitious, 
reactionary. But we must remember that 
for many hundreds of years the whole tract of 
country was ruled by Prince-Bishops, and under 
the government of the Church it is only natural 
that hearts and minds should become saturated 
with a clerical atmosphere. 

The inhabitants of these regions are, more- 
over, a very pious, sentimental race, with much 
imagination and mysticism about them. They 
throw themselves like children into their fanciful 
fétes and games, many of which have a hidden 


meaning and illustrate phases of the life of the 
country. Some of the festivals are of religious 
origin; others are connected with winter sports, 
for there are ice and snow during many months in 
the wild mountainous districts round Dachstein 
and the Gross Glockner, Others, again, repre- 
sent the doings of mythical monsters or of 
far-off pagan heroes. 

One of the most curious and typical winter 
games is called Aperschnalzen, and this is, I 
believe, a pastime that is scarcely known else- 
where. It belongs really to the north-west 
corner of the Salzkammergut, where Austria 
touches the southern limit of Bavaria. It begins 
on the Feast of the Three Kings and ends on 
Shrove Tuesday. 

When the ground is very hard and the ice 
well frozen, seven, nine, or eleven sturdy peasants 
arm themselves with long, thick whips. The 
lashes measure six or seven yards in length, and 
are decorated at the end with big red tassels. 
The performers go to some open space and 
there range themselves in a large circle or a 


From a Photo. by| 


A team of “Schnalzer,"' or whip-crackers. ane | 
Zed by (a OOG 


fer Hintner. 
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A “Schnalzer” holding his whip in position, 


The proper manipulation of the 
whip calls for great physical exertion, and the performers often injure themselves. 


From a Shetch, 


long row, the most important thing being that 
the whips must not come in contact with each 
other. 

The first in the row, called the Au/fdraher, or 
starter, whirls his whip three times round his 
head and shouts ‘“Aufdrah’n!” Then he 
counts three and gives a jetk to the lash as it 
curls, causing a crack not unlike a loud pistol- 
shot. His whip has a thinner lash than the 
others, in order that they may recognize the 
different sound and hear him above the rest. 
The last of the row, on the contrary, has the 
largest and thickest whip, which gives out the 
deepest note. He is the most powerful of the 
Schnalzer and the important person of the party, 
for the whip which keeps the best time and has 
the fullest tone is reckoned the winner. 

The effect is extremely pretty, and gives 
somewhat the idea of a fantastic staccato scale 
being played from the highest to the lowest note. 


It is especially attractive when heard from a 
Vol. xxiv.—24, 


distance, or when there is a precipice behind 
to throw back the echo. The Schnalzer 
of Siezenheim sometimes go to practise at 
Guggenthal, nearly five miles away as the crow 
flics. The lie of the country is particularly 
favourable, and they can be heard distinctly by 
their friends in the village at home even at this 
distance. As may be imagined, the game is 
very fatiguing, for the whips are heavy and 
demand a great deal of muscular exertion. It 
is hopeless for a stranger to pick up a whip and 
imagine that he is going to produce any effect 
at all, Boys begin to learn with small whips 
when they are about ten years old, and by 
degrees acquire dexterity and strength in 
wielding their weapons. In one of the pictures 
a Schna/ser may be seen holding his whip in 
position ready to crack it. 

In the south-eastern part of the Salzkammer- 
gut, a wild district called Lungau, something of 
the same kind js~done, but here it is practised 
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by shepherds who spend the summer in the 
mountains with their flocks. In this case it is 
the mountains, and not the ice or the frozen 
ground, which give back the echoes, The 
solitary men, who have little else with which to 
occupy their leisure, practise diligently till they 
can make themselves heard in valleys miles 
away. The exertion, however, is great, and 
they often do themselves bodily harm by the 
violence of their gymnastics. 

In Lungau there is a picturesque little village 
called Tamsweg. Through it runs a moun- 
tain stream, the cottages are built of bright 
sbrown wood, the roofs tiled with wood also, 
the windows gay with flowers. Here Samson is 
the pet hero and forms the central figure at local 
fetes and gatherings. A Samson procession has 


been held on All Souls’ Day for centuries past, 
and it attracts many sightseers from the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Samson is a figure about twenty feet high, 
who therefore has no difficulty in peeping in 
at the windows of the upper storeys of houses. 
His chubby red face smiles from beneath a 
silver helmet, and he wears light yellow breeches 
and a pale blue coat. In one hand is a lance, 
and in the other he clutches the jawbone of an 
ass. A long iron rod runs up the body and is 
fastened to the head, which moves from side to 
side in a primitive way. 

In Samson’s hollow body walks a man, who 
manages to grope his way by peering through 
holes bored in the breeches. He must, however, 
be both strong and adroit ; for the giant is heavy 


The Tamsweg "Samson" and his grotesque " maids of honour.” 
From a Photograph, 
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to tow about, and a fall might almost mean 
annihilation. A number of citizens precede him 
as bodyguard, and he is flanked on either side 
by his “maids of honour,” two grotesque dwarfs 
with monstrous heads. He visits the town-hall 
and the church, returning to the market-place, 
where the band begins. Directly he hears the 
sound of a national dance he begins pathetically, 
with blundering footsteps, to tread a measure, 
whilst the two dwarfs tumble over each other in 


A Leonhardi ride. 


(Photograph. 


their endeavours to dance a waltz. It is said 
that Samson belongs by right to the neighbour- 
ing village of Wolting, which was granted a 
“Samson privilege” on account of the bravery 
of its inhabitants in the defence of a fortress 
near by, but he has now become thoroughly 
acclimatized at Tamsweg. Another village used 
to carry Goliath in procession, accompanied by 
David, and when the show was over there would 
be a stone-slinging combat. 
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A riding procession circling the Church of Maria Bihel, 
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The Habergais, which is supposed to be a representation of a fearsome mythical monster. 
From a Photo. iy Karl Hintner. 


Riding processions were once in great favour 
in the Salzkammergut, but an officious Prince- 
Bishop, about a hundred years ago, put a stop 
to many of the old customs. Easter rides, as 
well as others in honour of St. Stephen’s and 
St. George’s Day, were very popular, and 
pilgrimages used to be made round the fields 
and plains of the parishes. In some places 
May rides were 


these have a dis- 


assemble at midday at a little chapel, and ride 
round those fields which promise the best crop 
of fodder. The horses are carefully groomed, 
their manes and tails are tied up with many 
coloured ribbons, and they wear their best 
harness, glittering with bright brasswork. After 
the ride they go to the church, where the priest 
awaits them, ready to sprinkle them with holy 


widely practised, but = 


tinctly pagan origin, 
though clad decently 
in a Christian dress. 

Leonhardi rides 
are still seen in one 
or two places in the 
neighbourhood of 
Salzburg. St. Leon- 
hard was a good 
bishop who came to 
live in the Pinzgau 
district, and taught 
the peasants how to 
breed fine horses, 
so in gratitude they 
instituted the Leon- 
hardi riding proces- 
sions. In Unterech- 
ing one takes place 
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bargain is clinched 

in the village inn 

a before the farmer 
ae : returns to his home. 
There is a little 
pilgrimage church at 
Maria Bihel, where 
a Leonhardi_ riding 
procession is held 
in’ May, in which 
sometimes nearly a 
hundred horses take 
part. It is a very 
interesting sight, for 
each one rides three 
times round the 
church. The trap- 
pings of the horses 
are often of the most 
primitive description, 
and a skin thrown 


every year on Easter 
Tuesday. The peas- 


ants and their horses = From a) 


A Habergais head formerly used at Berndorf. [Photograph. 


over the animal’s 
back frequently does 
duty as a saddle. 
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The Habergais is the most famous mythical 
monster of the country. Some suppose it to be 
a kind of ghostly bird with three legs. Its shriek 
is very piercing and unearthly, and there is a 
saying that “when the Habergais screams death 
is not far off.” Others picture it as an animal, 
usually as an elongated goat. Impersonations 
of the Habergais appear in Christmas and 
carnival festivities, and the way the animal is 
patched together is as simple as it is original. 
A large and ferocious head is roughly made in 
wood and covered with skin. The mouth yawns 
widely and hungrily, and is furnished with great 
white teeth. It is lined with red cloth, and a 


8 long red-cloth tongue lolls out. 
There are protruding eyes and 

huge horns, and round the ungainly neck 
is a wide collar with a giant cow-bell. The 
body is formed by an endless white sheet, 
which ends in an amateur -looking sort of 
tail. Three or four men walk inside, and thus 
help to support and keep out the body. The 
first one is rather taller than the rest, and 
his head forms a very effective hump and 
gives a distinguishcd and camel-like appearance 


1900000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000) 


to the creature. On its back sits a man dressed 
somewhat like a Goth or a Hun, in skins of wild 
animals and a prehistoric headdress. He rides 
with a long rein made of twisted straw, but 
for safety another prehistoric man holds the 
monster’s head. 

At the time of year when the Habergais 
prowls abroad messages are sent to the chief 
peasants of the villages near to inquire whether 
the honour of a visit would be appreciated. 
The messenger comes slightly masked and 
disguised, and if his mission is approved of 
he is brought in and given drinks, but if 
not he is chased away. 
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The arrival of the Habergais at a farmhouse. 
From an Old Print, 


Towards nightfall the Gais leaves its haunts 
accompanied by a suite consisting of a driver, 
a leader, an attendant, and a veterinary surgeon. 
There are also several “walking gentlemen,” 
who have nothing to do with the story. No 
sooner, however, does it cross the threshold of 
the house it is going to visit, accompanied by 
deafening uproar and outcry, than its attendants 
announce that it feels very ill and its doctor 
must be allowed to see what is the matter. 
This person, who ‘is.evidently one of the old 
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school, immediately decides to bleed it and 
opens a vein in its neck. Blood, represented 
by a red fluid secreted in a bladder in the 
animal’s interior arrangements, gushes out in 
great profusion, and the driver and attendants 
amuse themselves by squirting it over the 
clothes of the people present. This causes 
great excitement, screaming, and running about 
to shelter from the aggressors. 

Various other ribald tricks are played, and at 
last the Gais has to be 
fed before being led away. 
The women undertake 
this duty, and the huge 
mouth is forced open and 
cakes, dumplings, and 
other confectionery are 
stuffed down. One of 
the illustrations shows the 
arrival of the Habergais 
at a farmhouse, as_ pic- 
tured in an old water- 
colour. The small boy, 
greatly excited, is running 
to his mother, who has 
collected baked meats to 
offer to the strange guest. 
A girl hides behind her 
mother, and another lady 
farther back in the pic- 
ture is so much overcome 
that she appears to be 
fainting and has to be 
supported, 


A village “ Samson,"* 


Sometimes the Habergais comes into houses 
disguised as a great nanny-goat, with a long, 
flaxen beard and usually without any eyes. Its 
owner accompanies it, and tries to sell it to his 
host. This gentleman, rather naturally, pooh- 
poohs the idea, and points out that it is blind, 
and will most probably give no milk, besides 
being much too dear in any case. The happy 
possessor strokes and fondles it, assures every- 
one that it is really a perfect angel, and 
gives gallons of milk. 
The milk is then  spas- 
modically produced, 
but fails to © convince 
anyone as to its 
quality. 

So the butcher is 
called in as a last resort, 
and, much to the delight 
of the excited children, 
draws a long knife 
from his belt and 
attacks the fearsome 
beast. He slaughters it 
with one blow, and 
proclaims his intention 
of skinning it. Just as 
he is about to do this 
the framework gives 
way, and three — strap- 
ping youths leap out 
of the ruins, to the 
joy and amazement of 
everyone. 


[Photograph. 


The Great Feuds 
of Kentucky. 


Kentucky, usually known as the “‘ Blue Grass State,” is sometimes called ‘ the dark and bloody ground ”—a 
Name given to it because of the fierce battles fought on its soil before it was settled by white people, and when 
Indian tribes controlled every foot of land within its borders. The State has always rather resented this appella- 
tion, although, within the last fifty years, there has probably been a better reason for calling it ‘* the dark and 
bloody ground” than existed two hundred years ago, when the red-skinned warriors first coined the phrase ; for 
within this period there have occurred the terrible internecine warfares—inter-family warfares at times—which have 
earned widespread notoriety as ‘‘ Kentucky feuds.” The name of ‘ feud” was given to the strife by the combatants 
themselves, taking the ni from the old-time factional feeling in the Scottish Highlands, from whence the 
descendants of must of the Kentucky mountaineers come. 

We propose to publish in THe Wipe Wortp MaGazine a history, written by a well-known resident of the 
State, of some of the greatest of these Kentucky feuds—struggles in which hundreds of men, women, and innocent 


children have met their deaths. 
as possible. 


We shall spare no effort to make the narratives as accurate and fair to all parties 
The stories themselves have been taken from the official records of the trials, newspaper accounts 
published at the time they were raging, or from people who participated in the actual warfare. 
to be thrilling in the extreme—grim pictures of a state of affairs which is now happily passing away. 


They will be found 


Il.—THE BAKER—HOWARD FEUD. 


WHE merest trifles have served to 
start some of the terrible feuds of 
Kentucky —the straying of a drove 
of hogs, a little dispute over politics, 
and so on—but there is only one 
that grew out of salt. ‘That most domestic of 
commodities is usually associated with peace, 
there being an Arabian custom that whoever 
eats salt in one’s house is entitled to protection 
and honour from the owner so long as he may 
be a guest ; but it is unlikely that the Baker and 
Howard families of the Kentucky mountains 
ever heard of it. If they did it certainly carried 
no weight with them. 

Of all the feuds, that between the Bakers and 
the Howards was probably the most sanguinary. 
Before it ended there were involved in the 
struggle the wealthy families of the Bakers, the 
Howards, the Philpots, and the Griffins, all 
numerous and powerful, and living in various 
counties of the State. The internecine war 
involved nearly the entire population of Clay 


County ; and the mischief it caused did not end 
with itself, for out of it eventually grew the 
famous Hargis-Cockrill and Strong - Callahan 
feuds, which made Breathitt County notorious 
all over America. 

The feud in Clay County had its origin more 
than half a century ago—in 1843, to be exact— 
and there is scarcely an acre within the county 
boundaries that does not hold a spot where 
some member of the populace has been shot 
from ambush, and in most instances left to die 
unattended, as often as not in total ignorance of 
the identity of his slayer. 

‘The chief industry of Clay County during the 
earlicr decades of the last century was the 
manufacture of salt. In fact, until a few years 
before the Civil War, and before the building of 
railroads west and south, all the salt used in 
the Virginias, the Carolinas, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee came from Clay County. 

Salt was manufactured there almost exclusively 
by two families, the Whites, and the Gerrards, 
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who amassed great wealth. With few exceptions 
the entire population depended upon one or the 
other of these families for a livelihood. 

In this manner the heads of the respective 
families became the leaders of the opposing 
political factions, ruling their supporters like 
ancient feudal chieftains. Apart from an occa- 
sional difficulty on election days, there was no 
bloodshed among these 
people until the early 
forties. In 1843 Dr 
Thomas Baker, then a 
young man and an 
intimate associate of 
T. T. Gerrard—known 
in the history of the 
Mexican War as 
General Gerrard, and 
still living, although 
over ninety years old— 
married the daughter 
of John White. She 
was very beautiful, and 
had been given a splen 
did education by her 
rich father. 

About the same time 
John Bates, a wealthy 


ae 


became insanely jealous of his wife and Bates. 
Finally, in a fit of rage, he deserted her and 
brought a suit for divorce. Suddenly withdrawing 
it, he rode back to Manchester, the county seat 
of Clay County, and galloped direct to the salt 
works, Calling Bates to the door of his office, 
he drew a pistol and shot him fatally. 

The unfortunate man died in great agony, but 
fully conscious, half an 
hour later, and while in 
his death-throes cursed 
Baker and authorized 
the expenditure of ten 
thousand dollars for the 
capture and conviction 
of his slayer. 

This tragedy greatly 
excited the people, and 
everywhere men were 
hunting for the fugitive 
Baker. The chase grew 
so warm that Baker’s 
friends and_ relatives 
finally persuaded him to 
give himself up. He was 
takento Manchesterand 
put under the protec- 
tion of General Gerrard 


Women of the Baker fa 
From a Photograph, 


Some members of the Griffin family, each of whom shot at least one man during 


From a\ 


young man, who was identified with the Whites 
in the manufacture of salt, married the elder 
sister of Mrs. Baker, and the two young couples 
became more intimate than is usual in that 
mountainous country, In’ 1845 Dr. Baker 


the course of the feud. 


(Photograph. 


and the followers of his father. Soon he had 
an examining trial and was acquitted, leaving 
the State immediately afterwards. At the next 
term of the Circuit Court the grand jury 
indicted Baker for the murder of Bates. Believing 
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“White fell from his horse mortally wounded. 
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that he would again be acquitted, Baker returned 
D € The Whites prosecuted 
him so vigorously, however, that a verdict of 


to Manchester for trial. 


guilty was returned, and he was 
hanged. This occurred in 1846. 

A bitter enmity was thus en- 
gendered between the Gerrards, 
the Bakers, the Whites, and their 
followers, and through the sixty- 
three years which have passed 
since, a terrible war, with occa- 
sional armistices—one of which 
is happily now in force — has 
raged in that section. It was in 
the fall of 1897 that the last 
serious outbreaks occurred. The 
immediate cause of this was the 
county election in November of 
that year, when Anse Baker and 
George Hall, a member of the 
White faction, had a pistol duel, 
in which Hall was shot. Shortly 
afterwards Hall’s house was 
burned down. At the next court 
Anse Baker was indicted for 
shooting Hall, and John Baker, 
his brother, was indicted for 
burning Hall’s house. The men 
were tried in 1898, but nothing 
came of the cases. 

James Howard and his father, 
“ Bal” Howard, were Hall’s 
friends, and took an interest in 
the Baker prosecution. 


were shot from ambush, 
the latter two being killed. 
For this Tom Baker, his four- 
teen-year-old son Jim, and 
Dee Baker, Tom's brother, 
were indicted. Jim Howard, 
hearing of the assassination 
of his father, proceeded to 
the Cave Creek section of 
the county. On the way he 
met County Attorney George 
Baker, an aged man, father 
of Tom and Dee Baker, and 
without warning shot him 
dead. For this he was tried 
and sentenced to imprison- 
ment for life. James Howard 
afterwards became notorious 
as being accused of the 
assassination of Senator Wil- 
liam Goebel, Democratic 


candidate for the Governorship, it beir 
by his prosecutors that, in return for slaying 
Goebel, he was to receive a pardon for killing 
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In April, 1898, “ Bal” 
Howard, his son Wilson, and Bert Shores 


James Howard, who was accused of the 
assassination of Senator William Goebel. 


From a Photograph. 


Tom Baker, who was shot by the feudists. 
From a Photograph. 


alleged 
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Baker. Howard was released on bail, and, hurry- 
ing to Manchester, joined the Whites. About this 
time the Bakers made a sortie against the town, 


and Jim Howard helped the 
Whites to defend it to such 
good purpose that their oppo- 
nents withdrew. 

In July, 1898, Tom Baker and 
his brother Dee happened to 
meet Will White riding along 
the road. White drew a pistol, 
but Tom Baker, who carried an 
English rifle, was too quick for 
him, and White fell from his 
horse mortally wounded. Baker 
never stopped, walking on with- 
out even turning his head in the 
direction of his dying enemy. 
A woman living near the scene 
of the murder, however, ran to 
White’s aid, and he died with 
his head in her lap and a curse 
for Baker upon his lips. 

For this crime Tom Baker and 
his brother Dee were arrested 
and taken to a neighbouring 
town for safe-keeping. Tom was 
tried and given a life sentence. 
He applied for a new trial, and 
was finally released on bond. 
By this time the feud was “on” 
in earnest, and killings on one 
side or the other became a 


matter of almost daily occurrence. Finally, how- 
ever, the factions began to have some business 


dealings with each other, but | 
soon had trouble again over 
an agreement, which “ Bal” 
Howard and Tom Baker 
settled by compromise. Several 
days after the compromise 
Howard found Tom Baker 
meddling with some logs which 
he claimed as his own. They 
quarrelled, and Baker drew a 
pistol, threatening to shoot 
Howard. Howard _ talked 
Baker out of that idea and 
turned to walk away, but as 
he turned Baker threw an 
auger at him. This opened 
the breach again, and later 
Howard and his three sons 
took some logs claimed by 
Baker. “ Bal” Howard and 
a man named Shores started 


back home with the six horses that had been 
used to haul the logs, and presently overtook 
israel and Harlan Shackelford, who were invited 
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Manchester Court House guarded by 

soldiers while the feudists were on trial 

—Tom Baker was killed just in front of 
one of the tents. 


From a Photograph. 


to ride two of the horses. A 
little farther along they overtook 
Wilson Howard and Will Yorke, 
who were invited to mount the 
two remaining horses. The 
party rode along together in 
friendly conversation. Baker's 
wife saw them, and running to 
the bell which always hangs 
over a mountain  feudist’s 
home, she rang it vigorously. Five minutes 
later a volley was fired upon the cavalcade from 
an ambush. Many shots were exchanged, 
several men being killed and wounded. 
The Bakers were arrested and charged with 
shooting and killing Wilson Howard and Shores, 
but were acquitted. The day after they were 
freed Sid Baker—no relation to the other 
Bakers, but a relative of the Howards—met 
Charles Wooton on the road. Wooton, it was 
alleged, had killed one of the Baker gang. 
Both men fired at the same time, Wooton being 
badly wounded. 

Killings now became so numerous that 
Governor Bradley sent State troops into Clay 
County to stop the carnage and arrest the 
principals. Several of the men, promised im- 
munity from danger from their enemies if they 
surrendered, gave themselves up to the soldiers 
and were placed in jail at Manchester. Tom 
Baker, however, refused to surrender. He 
built a home on the top of a mountain, 
barricaded the only approach to it, and main- 
tained a guard night and day. 

One day a young militiaman, waving a white 
handkerchief, approached the barricade and was 
allowed to enter. He went to Tom Baker and 
told him he would be protected if he would 


surrender. He put his argument in such 
an enticing way that Baker agreed to go 
with him. The young soldier summoned 
his assistants, and they took Baker to 
Manchester. ‘There he was placed under 
heavy guard in a tent in the court-house 
yard, and was closely watched, to prevent 
both his escape and his assassination. 

All these precautions, however, were 


The home of Sheriff Beverly 

White—The cross shows the 

window from which Tom 
Baker was shot. 


From a Phot 


without avail. On the 
evening of the day on 
which Bakerwastaken, 
as he was standing in 
the midst of several of 
the State guards, an 
unknown person, con- 
cealed in the home of 
“Bev” White, sheriff . ‘ 
of the county, fired at sheriff Beverly White, of Clay 
him with a Winchester Connty. 

rifle, the bullet passing fremialhhe 
through his brain. 

The soldiers trained a Gatling gun on the 
house, and half a company searched it and the 
surroundings, but no tre of the assassin was 
ever discovered. The alleged participants were 
all finally placed on trial, and received various 
punishments. But, with the slaying of Tom 
Baker, it was recognized that the most disturbing 
element was gone; so the soldiers were with- 
drawn, ‘There is to-day happily little sign of 
what was once_the most sanguinary feudal war 
that, ever ragéd in America: 


raph. 


Open-Air School 
in France. 


By JEANNE Morin. 


An account of a novel municipal enterprise—how the authorities of a crowded French city deal with 


the half-starved, weakly children of the slums. 


They take them away to a palace of the Second 


Empire, where, in the midst of ideal surroundings, the children live the “open-air” life, with 
astonishing results in the improvement of their health and appearance. 


HILDREN nowadays are so well 
cared for that when the history of 
| mankind comes to be written our 
century will very likely be called the 
Golden Age of the young. That is 
especially true in France, where boys and girls 
are too often petted and coddled to an un- 
reasonable extent. 

The little monkeys are 


They have opened its door and allowed the 
birds to fly out! It is in the open air that the 
school of the future will be conducted. What 
ceiling can be compared to the beautiful sky ? 
Is there any floor-carpet more agreeable to tiny 
feet than the soft grass ? 

Many open-air schools were founded almost 
simultaneously in various 
countries. The United 


highly amused when they 
are told that formerly 
parents only loved their 
sons and daughters on 
special occasions, and 
that the famous Mme. 
de Maintenon stated that 
her mother only kissed 
her twice during the 
whole of her life. 
School in those days, 
needless to say, was 
terribly like a jail, and 
the discipline was very 
strict indeed. Little by 
little, however, the school 
has become brighter, and 
the former dungeon has 
developed into a hand 
some building, full of air 
and light, while every 
effortis made to embellish 
the cage where, for the 
sake of education, 
children are shut up for a 
part of the day. Now, it 
seems, the authorities are 


States, so keen on all 
innovations, was not the 
last to send its young 
people to study in the 
woods. In Berlin, early 
in the morning, when the 
weather is fine, you meet 
boys and girls hurrying to 
the station. They alight 
at theirdestination, where 
they hasten to the wide 
forests. Here, under the 
great trees, tables and 
forms are placed. The 
pupils do not have to sit 
down long, for the lessons 
are short, and svon a 
whistle tells them that 
play -time has come. 
Some roll on the grass, 
others swing on the 
branches of the trees ; 
and when tired they wrap 
themselves in blankets 
and rest in comfortable 
lounge chairs while the 
birds sing them to sleep. 


going one better than 
embellishing the cage. 


M. Deloger, the headmaster of the open-air school. 
From a Photography 


At lunch-time there is a 
picnic onjthe grass, and 
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the lunch-baskets, that seemed over-full in the 
morning, are emptied with astonishing rapidity. 
When twilight comes the children return home, 
bringing back to Berlin happy, healthy faces 
and a fond remembrance of the country. 

In Hungary much the same procedure is 
adopted, but there they use neither tables nor 
benches. The teacher, at school' hours, goes 
out with his pupils for a country ramble. On 
the way he draws their attention to things that 
may be interesting to study. Sometimes the 
professor picks a wayside flower, which is 
handed to the children and forthwith becomes 
the subject of an object-lesson. When a con- 
venient place is reached—say beside a brook or 
on the slope of a hill—everyone flings himself 

| - 


muscles and become rather delicate. But, as 
often happens when by chance France imitates 
instead of creating, she has quite transformed 
the open-air school as known in other countries. 

It was M. Herriot, the young Mayor of I.yons, 
a distinguished professor, who founded the 
beautiful open-air school at Vernay. The idea 
of such an undertaking grew slowly upon him 
after having studied the question of the rational 
education of the young. 

Many a time, when visiting the primary 
schools of Lyons, he was moved by the sight 
of pale, unhealthy children—not actually ill 


yet, but too enfeebled to escape the first 
disease which might grasp them in its clutches. 


Their weakness prevented them from paying 


Di Sith oat yagi 


From a) 


down, and pupils and teacher alike do their 
work lying flat on the grass. At first this queer 
way of teaching caused much amusement, but, 
as it has been proved that the children improve 
in health and intellect, the wiseacres agree that 
the method is not so mad as it appears. 
Recently France has taken up this “ open-air” 
movement. Such an undertaking was more 
needed in that country, perhaps, than anywhere 
else. French mothers, often more loving than 
sensible, keep their children by them for fear 
they should be hurt in some way, with the 
result that the little ones do not develop their 


(Photograph 


much attention to their master’s lessons, so 
that they were far from being good scholars. 


Such children are very common types in 
Lyons; generally they live in dark, narrow 
streets, still numerous in that big industrial 


city. 

“If we don’t help the children,” thought 
M. Herriot, “they will develop that scourge 
of our time—consumption ; and before they 
prematurely die in hospital they will have 
contaminated many of their little playmates. 
If, however, we give them plenty of good food 
to eat and fresh air,to, breathe, they will soon 
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IC. Popincaw. 


froma Pi The pupils at physical drill. U. Bioletto, 
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Fun in the bathing lake. (C. Popineaw. 


get over their weakness, become strong again, is done in other countries, it was thought that 
and turn out able men, useful to society and the it would be better to keep the children as 
nation.” It was, therefore, decided to institute boarders, otherwise, it was wisely argued, the 
open-air classes for these children. Instead of task would be like the work of Penelope; the 
sending them home after school, however, as advantage of the days in the open air would 


From a Photo, by) “Cooling off" after a spell of exercise, U. Bioletto. 
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the nights Spent in their 
The town council sanctioned 
the mayor's scheme, and at once the beautiful 
residence of Vernay, formerly a palace of the 
Second Empire, was transformed into a board- 
ing-school such as many rich boys would rejoice 


An extensive park surrounds the building, 
and in order that the children may have a 
plentiful supply of good milk six cows are kept. 


Vhen, for the first time, at the beginning of 


spring, they are brought to their new home, 
they are so overcome by its splendour that 
they remain silent ; they hardly dare cross the 
threshold of the high Gothic gates opening 
on the Principal path leading to the house. 
They gaze astonished at the ancient trees, whose 
branches stoop to kiss the daisies on the green 
lawn ; on the 8rove of lilacs, which shake their 
perfumed clusters like censers in the sunny 
atmosphere of this temple of Nature, They 
think the place is Paradise, and their former life 
in the dark streets makes them appreciate all the 
better the beauties which are spread out before 
them and gives a keener zest to their pleasure, 
But children quickly get used to happiness, and, 
hearing the lowing of the cows, which turn 


The boys at play in the beautiful Sround: 
From a Photo. by J. Bioletto, 


their big heads towards them, they Presently give 
a hearty laugh and—no longer shy—quickly go 
up to the castle. 

Here they wander through the panelled rooms, 
the hall, the beautiful reception-room, playroom, 
dining-room, etc, where big windows look on 
the lovely country, 


they return once more to the park, to see the 


Is of the old chateau, 


new life begins —and what a happy one it is! 
They only work four hours a day—two in the 
morning and two in the afternoon ; but these 
hours are well filled up. 

The class-room is the best part of the garden ; 
the pupils sit in the shade of the chestnut trees, 
comfortably resting against the backs of their 
Seats, with their arms nicely folded. They watch 
the teacher and the blackboard, and seem very 
attentive, although the long grass sometimes 
tickles their legs, or a heedless butterfly flutters 
close to some pale cheek as if to kiss it. 
They do not have to stop at lessons long, 
however, for here is the master for Swedish 
drill. The children Stand up, their faces 
beaming with joy; but_some of. them prefer 


I 
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the swimming exercises in the pond, where 
those who don’t like water make faces, which 
much amuse the others. When dry and warm 
again, they sit for a little while watching the 
fountain, which throws up diamonds in the rays 
of the sun. 

The whole day is spent, in this way or 
another, in the open air; and from seven in 
the morning, when they get up, till eight o’clock 
at night, which is bedtime, the children breathe 
fresh air, playing, gardening, and running about. 
Lest the strain should be too much for them, 
they also rest and sleep for an hour and a half 
after lunch. 

As may be supposed, they get good appe- 
tites, and the chef and his assistants are kept 
very busy satisfying their wants. 

‘The menu for lunch and dinner is changed 
every day, as variety in food helps its assimi- 
lation; and you can imagine how those poor 
slum children, who have generally starved at 
home, enjoy the liberal diet. Every day two 
doctors visit them and give special care to 
those who need it. A dentist is also attached 
to the house; his office is no sinecure, for 
the little mouths are generally in a bad state 
of neglect. On the first day of their arrival 
the weight and height of the children are 


registered, and every Tuesday morning, on 
jumping out of bed, the little pupils are 
weighed again in order to follow their improve- 
ment week by weck. 

Among all the conditions of life which help 
towards the improvement of health, happiness 
is not the least important, and the children at 
Vernay are in a state of rapturous content, not 
only because they are well clothed, well fed, and 
well cared for, but because they are in a sym- 
pathetic atmosphere. 

One scarcely recognizes in these bonny, rosy 
youngsters, so nicely dressed, so graceful in their 
movements, the pale, little ragged urchins who 
only three months ago were running about the 
dark streets of Lyons. They make the best of 
impressions on visitors, and when one pats their 
cheeks and asks them laughingly if they do not 
want to return home, the invariable answer is : 
“Oh! mais non.” However, they do eventually 
return home—better in health, better in manners, 
and with higher ideals, which it is hoped will 
not be without influence on the family. Later 
on, too, when they have to face life and its 
difficulties, the remembrance of those happy 
days at Vernay will help them and soothe them, 
for there is no better tonic in trouble than the 
remembrance of kindness and happiness. 


The pupils returning to the house, tired out, but happy, after a long day in the open air. 
From a Photo. by C. Popineau, 
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“THE IRON MAIDEN.” 


s HE Iron Maiden 

of Nuremberg,” 
shown in the accompany- 
ing photograph, is no 
doubt familiar by name to 
many ofour readers, though 
probably few have seen 
this instrument of torture. 
It is made of strong cast- 
iron, in rough imitation of 
a nun, The front of the 
body consists of two heavy 
hinged doors, seen half 
open in the picture, the 
inner sides of which are 
studded with three - inch 
iron spikes. The captive 
was put inside the figure, 
the doors were closed, 
and there he was left to 
get on as best he could. 
—Mr. G. W. Murray, 
THE STRAND MAGA- 


THE TYROLESE. 
HE Tyrolese are a musical race, and many a 
traveller in the Tyrol must remember how his hosts 
and their family in their homely inn, after the hard day’s 
work was over, would assemble, sing, and play lively 
and serious tunes on the guitar or on the zither. Many 
a great poet has sung about the bravery of the Tyrolese, 
and these words set to music keep Tyrolese traditions 
alive. They are also fond of cing, and the ‘* Schuh- 
plattl” dance, a kind of clog-dance, is a very favourite 
amusement of this home-loving people. They are not 
averse to making money, and have shrewd heads, but 
one feels they will never sink their individuality quite as 
much as the Swiss people have done since Switzerland 
has become the highway of the traveller.—FROM “THE 
LADIES’ FIELD.” 


THE HARML, GRIZZLY. 
APTAIN CONOVER, who has lived for ten 
rs on the banks of the Stikine 
and has probably seen more grizzly 
bears than most men, believes them 
to be very haruiless creatures. — He 
has shot over thirty, but never kills them 
now. In the spring he has been re 
peatedly charged hy female grizzlies which 
were travelling through the woods with 


their young. lis practice on such ocea- 
sions is to stand stock still and face 
the bear, which, he says, invariably 
tushes up with every demonstration of 
anger to within ten yards and then stops, 
and after a few minutes retires. If a 
cub calls out, the mother will at once 


return and repeat her charge, but, 
according to Conover, she never charges 
home if the man stands still. I have 
not the slightest doubt’ that’ Captain 
Conover is correct. He is a most modest 


and unassuming old gentleman, as well as a man 
of high education, and with his wide experience his 
views are worthy of great respect. Few men, however, 
especially those who see a huge grizzly for the first time, 
would have the Captain’s splendid nerve.—J. G- MILLAIS, 
IN “COUNTRY LIFE,” 


JAPAD FEMALE COAL-HEAVERS. 


ITE women of Japan do a great deal of the work of 
the tea-fields and rice-fields, and to come down to 
the harder and rougher kinds of work which women are 
engaged upon in ‘* The Land of the Rising Sun ” may 
be mentioned the hardy, muscular little women and girls 
who ply the trade of coal-heavers, and are seen coaling 
the liners and steamers in the harbours and alongside 
the quays of the chief ports of Japan. These are 
poetic little figures with their blue and white 
kerchiefs knotted round their heads, big palm leaf hats, 
and coaling baskets.— FROM ‘* WOMAN AT HOME.” 


A HUGE HERD OF CARIBOU. 


(* LOWLY the herd, now fully awake to the fact that 

something materially was Wrong, rose to its feet 
and flocked around another large bull, who had assumed 
the leadership. Suddenly he lowered and swung out 
his head, and the entire ‘flock ” swung in behind him in 
single file, and started off at a sharp trot. It is perhaps 
seldom that such a sight greets the eye of the most 
remote backwoodsman, and both the experienced guide 
and the excited townsman were held spellbound by the 
beauty of it. The caribou has many noble points, and 
as they swung off in a long line over the pure white snow, 
relieved here and there with a growth of evergreens and 
a background of crystals glistening in the winter sun- 
shine, they left a picture engraven on two memories 
which will never be entirely forgotten in after years. 
Once more they headed for camp, and had not travelled 
a half mile before they sighted another caribou herd in 
the opposite direction from the scene of the morning’s 
shooting. Thus the total number of caribou sighted in 
two days was two hundred and sixty-two, all within a 
radius of three miles from Portage Brook Camp.—FROM 
“PRY'S MAGAZINE.” 


A Tibetan “ Devil-Dance "—How the Japanese Cure Toothache—The Dragon Trees of Tenerife, etc. 


HE extraordinary photograph here 
reproduced was taken by an Indian 
reader while on a business tour in 
The figures in the hideous 
masks are lamas, or Tibetan priests, 
ready for a dance in connection with a religious 
festival. The Tibetan religion is a very debased 
form of Buddhism, and is strongly tinged with 
demonolatry and a belief in evil spirits. 


2a 


from a Photo. ly) 


Priests dressed for a “ devil-dance"’ ata, Tibetan, monastery. 


In Japan a dentist goes by the odd 
name of a “tooth - carpenter,” but many 
of the people, being unwilling to endure 


the pain of having a tooth extracted or too 
poor to pay for the dentist’s services, visit 
a shrine dedicated to the saint who heals 
diseases. 
the saint upon the cheek over 
affected. The 


Here they rub a small image of 
the tooth 


shrine is decorated with 


(B.D. Chudda. 
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A Japanese girl v 
Copyright Photo. by\ 


votive tablets from persons who believe that 
they have received benefit from this operation. 
Our photograph shows a buxom Japanese girl 
at the ‘toothache shrine.” 

Objects of interest in Tenerife are the cele- 
brated dragon trees, which are really a species of 
gigantic asparagus. The tree shown in the illus- 
tration at the top of the next page is situated at 
Laguna, the ecclesiastical capital of the island, 
and is said to be several thousand years old. 
The growth of these dragon trees is very slow, 
and they throw out no branches until they have 
blossomed, which seldom takes place before 
their fifteenth year, and sometimes not until 
their thirtieth, The oldest dragon tree known in 
the island was that at Orotava, which was at 
least six thousand years old—some botanists say 


ting the “toothache shrine'’ to obtain relief Notice the votive tablets placed upon the shrine by persons who 
have been y 


cured." [Keystone View Co. 
ten thousand! It was about sixty feet high, 
with a trunk forty-eight feet in circum- 
ference at the base. The ancient inhabitants 
of the island, the Guanchos, performed their 
religious rites in its hollow trunk. In 1867 
the upper part of the tree was broken off 
during a storm, and, though every effort was 
made to preserve the remainder, it gradually 
decayed, and there is now no trace of it left. 
The sap of the tree, a resinous substance like 
dark treacle, is called ‘‘dragon’s blood.” It 
becomes brittle and crumbling when dry, and 
is an article of commerce used in medicine. 
There are other kinds of dragon trees in 
different parts of the world, but this particular 
species is peculiar to the Canary and Cape 
Verde islands. 
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tricts where Buddhism 
holds sway. 

From Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, a reader writes as 
follows: ‘ Now that the 
‘liquor question’ is caus- 
ing a stir all over the 
United States and Canada, 
the enclosed document 
may be of interest. It is 
the Nova Scotian Black 
List, or, rather, the official 
intimation that some luck- 
less individual has been 
placed upon that in- 
glorious roll. Seeing 
that Halifax has a popula- 
tion of about fifty thou- 
sand people, you can 
imagine what amount of 
discretion a publican 
somal * must use in order to 

ei SS avoid transgressing the 
One of the remarkable “dragon trees of Tenerife—This particular specimen is said to be !aw. The sending of 
From a Photo. Ly) several thousand years old. (A.W. Parr. this form is the only 


Among the many in- 
teresting features to be 
found in Burma, the 
numberless temples figure 
most prominently, ‘That 
shown in the lower 
photograph consists of 
no fewer than four hun- 
dred and fifty pagodas, 
on each of which is re- 
corded, on stone, a 
section of the law of 
Buddha, the founder of 
the Buddhist — religion, 
which embraces millions 
of devotees. ‘Ihe rever- 

- ence and awe with which 
the images of Buddha 
are regarded are hardly 
less wonderful than the 
fabulous sum which has 
been spent on the erec 
tion of temples to his 
fame by poverty-stricken 
communities. In India 
and the adjoining coun- 
tries the proceeds of the 
sacrifices offered by the 
people are devoted to- 
wards the erection of 
gorgeous temples, which 
accounts for the thou- 


. z The “Temple of the Four Hundred and Fifty Buddhas,” one bf the sights of Burma. 
sands to be found in dis- From a Copyright Sterdogoiiplety the HIG Wied London. 
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information — given 
by the authorities.” 

When you leave 
the train at 
Nankon, _ twenty- 
seven miles from 
Peking, and make 
your way towards 
the Great Wall of 
China, you proceed 
along a dusty road 
in summer and a 
sea of mud during 
the rains. The 
journey is under- 
taken on donkeys, 
or in chairs carried 
by coolies. In the 
middle of the 
Nankon Pass there 
is a Chinese inn 
where the — cara- 
vans halt. The 
manager offers tra- 
yellers accommoda- 
tion according to 
Chinese — customs, 
but European beds 


are placed on the dais 
and it is even possible 
champagne or a glass of beer before one 
many ways the enter- 
prising host has an eye for business. He has 


retires. In fact, in 


A typi 
From a] 


in the compartments ; 
to procure a bottle of 
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Office of License Inspector. 
Habfax KP. he") 7 O§ 


You are hereby notified under the Provisions of 
the Liquor License Act and its amendments, not 
to sell or deliver intoxicating liquors to W— 
been informed by his —__ 


the habit of drinking liquor to excess, and requested to 


this City, as | have 


fhat he has contracted 


deliver to license holders in this City this notice 


Any sale or delivery to ye x- == 


of intoxicating liquor after this notice made by you 
personally or by your clerk, servant or agent, will be 


visited with the full penalty of the law. 


R brvecennty 


License Inspector in and 
Jor the City of Halifas 


The Nova Scotian “ Black List.” 


ical Chinese inn—At many of these places it is now possible for European travellers to obtain such luxuries 


and baths. 


learnt how to mix 
a cocktail and 
travellers can pro- 
cure baths. ‘These 
Chinese inns are 
found beyond the 
Wall on the road 
to Kalgan, where 
the railway will run 
in the near future. 
As one gets farther 
inland, European 
comforts and ideas 
of civilization 
depart, but it is 
possible almost 
anywhere along the 
main roads to pur- 
chase _ soda - water. 
The inns are in- 
variably built in the 
form of a square. 
At one side distin- 
guished travellers 
and Europeans 
stop, and opposite 
the coolies and ser- 
vants live. The 


chairs, carts, and wheelbarrows are always 
placed in the quadrangle. 
The curious photograph 
depicts a railway collision 
Jupiter, Germiston, Transvaal, on the goth of 


next reproduced 
that occurred at 


From a\ 


July last, during a thick 
fog. The position of 
the guard’s van, it will 
be noticed, is a remark- 
able one. Fortunately 
the guard was not in his 
van at the time of the 
smash, and the driver 
saved himself by jump- 


ing. 
The amusing _ little 
snapshot here repro- 
duced shows a_ black 
bear, which is the 
much-prized pet of the 
United States warship 
Virginia. This bear 
has been taught to 
smoke a pipe and to 
perform various other 
tricks, and is very fond 
of taking his seat in 
a bucket in the manner 
shown in the photo- 
graph. He dearly loves 
getting in the way of 
the hose when the 
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An extraordinary railway collision. 


“ mascot" of the U.S.S. 
bear's favourite resting - plas 


perform many tricks. 


and he has been 
[Protee yaph. 
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(Photog raph. 


decks are being washed 
down, and. removing 
him from the scene 
always means a rough- 
and-tumble, which the 
animal to all appear- 
ances thoroughly 
enjoys. 

Even in the wilds of 
Africa Englishmen find 
opportunities for recrea- 
tion, and their favourite 
habit of keeping pets 
has to be indulged in. 
The snapshot shown on 
the next page depicts 
the foreman of a new 
railway in Northern 
Nigeria playing = with 
a leopard cub which 
he had caught and was 
endeavouring to tame 
Wild animals as pets 
cannot be described as 
a success; they are 
interesting and playful 
enough until they reach 
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From a) A difficult pupii—A railway foreman in Northern Nigeria endeavouring to tame a jeopard cub. — (Photograph. 


a certain age and size, but when they become manifests itself, and a bullet usually puts an 
conscious of their strength the call of the blood abrupt end to their careers. 
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“THERE WAS NOTHING TO DO BUT TO CHARGE THEM.” 
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SOME 


ROUMANIAN WOLF STORIES. 


By Rook Carnecir, oF Bratia, RouMANIA. 


Harmless and cowardly in summer, when he hunts alone and there is plenty to eat, but a 

deadly menace in winter, when hunger gnaws at his vitals and he joins his grey-coated fellows 

in concerted attacks upon hapless travellers— such is the dreaded wolf of the Carpathian forests. 

In this article, Mr. Carnegie, who has lived in Roumania for many years, tells some enthralling 
Christmas stories concerning life-and-death fights with the “grey scourge.” 


Brae N England the worried mother, in 
: | order to make her child keep quiet, 
PD threatens it with, “If you are not 
~ m2 good I'll give you to the sweep!” 
"In Roumania the peasant mother 
says, “ Be quiet, or the wolf will come and take 
you!” And it is not only the children of 
Roumania who fear the wolf, for its presence is a 
terrible menace to old and young alike. A 
fearful coward in summer, when he has plenty 
to eat and lives alone, it is only in winter that, 
emboldened by strength of numbers and 
desperate from the gnawings of hunger, he 
becomes a savage and ruthless beast of prey. 
The trackless forests of the Carpathians teem 
with the grey brutes, and thence in winter they 
come down to the plains in search of prey, 
travelling hundreds of miles across the frozen 
wastes, attacking and devouring anything and 
everything that comes in their way. For this 
reason all live stock is kept under cover 
throughout the whole of the winter. 

Even in the daytime the peasants move from 
village to village only in large, well-armed groups. 
Every winter the newspapers are full of accounts 
of encounters with wolves or deaths from their 
attacks. ‘he annual quota of the latter must 
always run into three figures. Organized 


“drives” are sometimes made, but with small 
Vol. aniv.—27. 


success so far as the wolves are concerned, 
instinct apparently warning them to save them 
selves ere the network of beaters is drawn too 
close. 

In times gone by they were more numerous 
than at present. Even in the larger towns no one 
stirred out alone after dark, as the marauding 
brutes often penetrated to the very middle of 
the town itself. In Tulcea, on the Lower 
Danube, there exists the tale of how, many 
years ago, some thirty people, guests at a 
wedding, started for home in the small hours, 
with gipsy music in front, to conduct each family 
in turn to their dwelling. None of them arrived 
home! 1 have been assured by several in- 
habitants of the town that this is absolutely 
true, and I fully believe it to be so. One can 
imagine the size of a pack that would dare to 
attack and kill a party of thirty people. 

The following three stories I can personally 
vouch for, as the particulars show. 

The winter of 1901 was an exceptionally 
severe one. So heavy was the snow that on 
one occasion the train service was interrupted 
for ten days, during which time we received no 
word from the outer world. 

Five privates of the 6th Regiment of Militia, 
with its head-quarters in Galatz, obtained leave 
of absence for-the Roumanian Christmas (our 
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7th of January). Their names were: Vasili 
Stan, Vasili Omescu, Ghitza Maorodin, Ile 
Stephanescu, and Alexandru Balceanu, all 
belonging to the village of Pekie. On 
the’ 7th of January, their Christmas, they set 
out for home, a distance of from five to seven 
miles. 

The three days’ leave expired, and all those 
who had been on leave reported themselves 
with the exception of our five. They were 
marked as not having returned to barracks, and 
after a week’s time were regarded as deserters, 
and warrants were 
issued for their arrest. 

On the military 
authorities inquiring at 
the village, however, 
they were surprised to 
hear that the men had 
never arrived _ there. 
The matter was given 
over to the police, but 
though a hue and cry 
was raised and their 
description circulated 
throughout the coun- 
try, nothing could be 
heard of them. 

A fortnight later some peasants with sleighs 
went to collect firewood in the woods lying 
between Galatz and the village of Pekie. On 
the outskirts of the forest they came on a 
terrible sight, and reported it at once to the 
mayor. I was stopping for a few days with a 
landed proprietor in the neighbourhood, and so 
heard of the affair. My host had horses put in 
the sleigh and we drove over. Everything 
remained as the peasants had found it, waiting 
for the military authorities. 

The snow inside a circle of thirty yards was 
beaten and trodden down, soaked a deep 
crimson with frozen blood. Buttons and five 
sword-bayonets, with blood frozen deep on the 
blades, one of which had a portion of the 
vertebre of a wolfs backbone still on the point, 
lay about. There were also scabbards and 
belts, much gnawed, some few human and wolf 
hones, scraps of cloth, and—five pairs of feet! 
For wolves never eat the feet of their human 
victims, which fact I have never yet seen noted 
in print. 

It was not much, but enough to tell us what 
had happened. The poor militiamen —tramping 
happily over the frozen snow, carrying their litle 
presents for those at home, joining, perhaps, in 
one of their patriotic songs--little thought of 
the unseen enemy treacherously skulking along 
in the undergrowth on their left, watching for a 
favourable opportunity to make the final rush. 


SOLDIERS KILLED BY WOLVES. 


“Express"’ Telegram, 


Bocnarest, Sunday. 
Five soldiers who were going home were 


attacked and eaten by wolves. 
of the ground where the remains of the uv- 
fortunate men were found showe that 6 
fearful fight for life had taken place 


A cutting from the London “Daily Express" referring to the 
terrible end of the five soldiers. 


‘Then came the sudden attack, the fierce fight 
for dear life—fists and bayonets against those 
terrible sharp fangs. And at last the end, one 
after another being pulled down, with the final 
fight among the pack, those killed by the 
soldiers being also hungrily devoured. 

Some of the peasants had reverently fixed up 
a holy candle or two, and a few of their relations 
were praying on all fours—the peasantry of the 
Balkans do not kneel. 

It is not often that a man lives to tell the tale 
of escape from these four-footed fiends of winter, 
but here is a tale by 
one who fought an 
immense pack single- 
handed and saved him- 
self by coolness and 
bravery. 

On December 24th, 
1903, Barbu Calinescu, 
a sergeant of the rural 
gendarmerie, was re- 
turning to the town of 
Ploesti, having been 
on his weekly patrol 
through some of the 
outlying villages. I will 
give his story as nearly 
as I can as he lately retold it to me. 


The state 


It would be about five and getting dusk as I 
came along the road where it cuts into the edge 
of the forest of Vadeni. My horse began to get 
a bit restless, but I did not attach any import- 
ance to its behaviour till it began to snort and 
shiver. ‘Then I heard what the animal had heard 
—the far-away baying of a pack of wolves. I 
knew what it was, though I had never heard the 
sound before. My charger began to get very 
nervous, and for this reason I commenced to trot 
—not that it ever struck me for a moment that 
they were after me. After a time the sound 
died down, and I supposed the brutes had gone 
off in some other direction, Suddenly, how- 
ever, it broke out again from the forest on my 
left, this time very much closer. Then I heard 
the crackling of broken twigs, and soon the baying 
appeared so near that I wondered I could not 
see some of them. 

Never thinking of danger—for he who rides 
always feels safe on his horse—I unslung my 
carbine, meaning, when 1 got a look at them, 
to give them a fright, expecting one shot would 
send them flying. We always carry two blank 
cartridges above three bulleted ones in our 
carbines. 

I had not long to wait. A minute or two 
more, and I saw weird grey shapes flying along 
among the under-brush and between the fir 
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trees; as they got nearer their numbers increased, 
and I could barely keep my terrified horse at a 
short canter. 

Presently, as though at a preconcerted signal, 
they all showed themselves; I should think 
there were two hundred at least! ‘Taking up 
my reins, I fired my two blank cartridges, but, to 
my consternation, the reports had no effect on 
the brutes! Now, for the first time, I began 
to realize that the matter 
was serious. Looking 
behind me, I saw some 
of them crossing the road, 
so as to hem me in on 
both sides. 

Then I fired my three 
bullets at theni—bang ! 
bang! bang! I heard 
yelps of pain, but what 
damage I had done I 
could not see, for by 
this time I was gallop- 
ing. Slinging my car- 
bine strap over my head, 
I sat down to ride hard. 
The road here was 
straight, and I looked 
anxiously ahead in the 
hope of seeing some carts 
or other signs of human 
presence. But there was 
nothing to be seen! I 
knew now that I must 
make a fight for my life. 
I had a good hour to 
ride, going my best, be- 
fore I could hope to 
reach a place of safety. 
There was no need to 
spur my steed ; the poor 
beast was snorting and 
sweating with fear as he 
dashed along. Happily 
I managed to keep him 
in hand; had he lost his 
head and gone rushing 
away into the woods it 
would have been adieu 
to both of us! 

Now, for the first time, they came close to 
me. Eight or ten great brutes leapt out into 
the road and raced along, looking up at me; 
and to my dying day I shall never forget their 
cruel red eyes. The great danger, I had always 
heard, is when they jump at a horse’s shoulders 
and fix on with nails and teeth, driving their 
victims mad with fright and pain. Against this, 
I knew, I must be on guard. Presently one 
ran forward, clear of the others, looking up 


by a huge 


Sergeant Barbu Calinescu, who found himself surrounded 


Of hunger-maddened wolves, and only 
narrowly escaped with his life. 


From a Photograph. 


and obviously preparing for a jump. I leaned 
forward and gave it a revolver bullet. With a 
yell it sprang into the air and dropped. Some 
few rushed at it, but, as I said before, I was 
galloping just as hard as my horse could go, so 
I did not see if they stopped to eat it. They 
were now flying along all round me—regularly, 
steadily, making hardly a sound. This noiseless 
manner of rapid progression—gaunt, red-eyed 
brutes waiting their 
chance to pull me down 
to death — was most 
terrifying. 

We fairly flew along. 
Happily the snow was 
neither too hard nor too 
soft, and gave good foot- 
hold, for had my charyer 
stumbled we should both 
have been finished. 

Again one made a 
rush; then two others. 
Each time I bent for- 
ward and, shooting care- 
fully, dropped each in 
turn at close quarters as 
they approached my 
horse. I had only two 
more bullets left, and 
they soon went in the 
same way—six cartridges, 
six wolves. 

Presently, to my 
amazement and joy, the 
pack dropped back and 
disappeared from sight. 
Had the shooting been 
too hot for them, and 
were they cowed, I won- 
dered? I did not relax 
my pace at first, but, 
hearing nothing, I finally 
slowed down and allowed 
my panting charger to 
walk. At last, however, 
as the light was getting 
bad, I broke into a trot 
again. I was just turning 
a bend in the road when, 
with a gasp, I realized the cause of the wolves’ 
sudden disappearance. The cunning brutes 
had cut off a corner and were waiting for me; 
the road was black with them! 

Ihad no more bullets, but I had my sabre, 
and glad I was then to think that I knew how 
to use it. There was nothing to do but to 
charge them, I decided. ‘To diverge from the 
road meant certain death ; to keep straight on 
was my only hépe, 
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“I brought the heavy hilt of my sword down on its head with all my strength.” 


My poor charger was panting and groaning 
with fear and the hard going, but there was no 
stopping. Using my spurs freely I dashed 
on, and almost before I had time to think the 
wolves were all round me. Sword exercise! I 
went through it with a vengeance during the next 
few minutes! It was slash, slash, slash, right 
and left, as wolf after wolf tried a leap at my 
charger’s shoulders. But I was soon through 


them and racing along again, with the pack— 
thinned a little, I tell you—on each side of me. 
Suddenly my horse gave a scream and a leap 
that nearly unseated me. A wolf had sprung on 
to his quarters; I turned in my saddle and, as 
it was too close to cut, I brought the heavy hilt 
of my sword down on its head with all my 
strength. I heard the skull crack. It dropped 
off - dead, 1 supposez=and on we flew. 


THE GREY 

My poor horse was sobbing now, and I felt 
every stride was an effort. It seemed cruel to 
spur, yet I had to for both our sakes. Soon 
he began to flag. Would this awful race never 
finish, I asked myself despairingly. Then, all 
in a moment, as though by an order, the pack 
dropped back, trotted, and turned. Was it some 
trick of the devils to catch me? 

I kept on, but they did not follow me. Then 
I looked ahead and saw lights. Thank Heaven, 
I was nearing the outskirts of the town! In the 
excitement of the race I had had no time to note 
any landmarks. My charger dropped to a walk, 
panting, and with head hanging down. With 
trembling fingers I tried to return my blood- 
stained sabre to its scabbard, but, now that the 
excitement was over, my arm was too tired, and 
I could not raise the point sufficiently high. 

The people in the cottages on the outskirts 
gazed at me in wonder. At the barrier I 
stopped, and the policeman outside the office 
came over. He told me afterwards that he 
thought I was drunk. I got down, ‘but went 
lurching all over the place, finally staggering 
into the office and dropping on a chair. They 
got me wine, and that freshened me a little. 
They would hardly believe my story, but my 
sword and some nasty bites on my _ horse's 
shoulders and flanks told the tale. I had been 
about an hour over that ride; it seemed like a 
month. I have often been over the ground 
again by day—and sometimes in my dreams. 

Next day four of us, with plenty of cartridges, 
went along the road and found remains of 
wolves and the marks where they had eaten 
their dead brothers. ‘That same evening, not 
far off, a peasant and his two horses were 
attacked and devoured—no doubt by the same 
pack. 


Of the many wolf stories I have heard, the 
following is by far the most romantic. It was 
told me some years ago by the mayor of the 
village of Borcea Verde, a village in the Car- 
pathians. If anyone looks at a map he will see 
the sources of the River Tekete on the 
Hungarian frontier and the Chuzzitza on the 
Roumanian side. Between the two lies the 
village in question. We had been shooting all 
day, and, sitting down after long toiling among 
the mountains, the subject of wolves came up. 
A certain Belgian enginecr, who was of the 
party, gave it as his opinion that no wolves would 
stand against a bold front. Various tales were 
told to disprove this, and finally our host for the 
night, the mayor, gave us the following. 


A few years since, gentlemen, there lived in 
this village a girl named Katinka Gaitan. She 
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was a great beauty, very fair and blue-eyed, like 
many of the Mo-Kanch (a word meaning the 
women of the Roumanians settled in Hungary). 
Her father possessed some forest land, and some 
dealers from Budapest came and bought up all 
the timber, and so he became the richest man 
in the village. ‘[herefore Katinka was a great 
partie—a good catch, for she was the only child 
and would inherit everything. But, if pretty, 
she was a terrible coquette, always leading some 
young fellow on and then throwing him over for 
another. At last, however, something happened 
that taught her a lesson. One day two of her 
suitors got to words about her, and one, losing 
his temper, drew his knife and struck the other. 

‘Then there was a fine row. First the gen- 
darmes came, and then the “ Procuror” (Public 
Prosecutor). It looked like being a murder case, 
but the wounded man got over his injury in time, 
and the other—lIlie Pantu, son of a very well-to- 
do man—bolted, no one knew where. 

From that time Katinka seemed an altered 
being. There were no more flirtings, no more 
standing about with the other young people of 
an evening; nor did she join in the “ Hora” 
and other national dances on Sunday afternoons, 
though she was considered one of our best 
dancers. She remained at home, working with 
her mother. The Katinka of before was not 
the Katinka of now, people said. So, gentle- 
men, three years passed away, and on the few 
occasions we saw Katinka she was quiet and 
staid, and we thought her more beautiful than 
ever. ? 

Then we were all surprised one day at being 
invited by her parents for the following Sunday 
to her “logodna” (betrothal ceremony). To 
whom? we asked one another. 

There was in the village a very quiet and 
staid young fellow named Radu Patricin. He 
was an orphan, living in his own house, which 
he had inherited, with only an old woman 
to look after him. He was a “venator,” or 
professional hunter, trapping foxes and other 
animals for their skins, and shooting game, 
which he disposed of to the Jew traders. He 
lived very simply, and it was known that he 
saved money; but who ever thought of Radu 
as a husband for Katinka? 

Well, we went to the “logodna,” ate and drank, 
played cards, and danced all night, leaving at 
daylight, wishing prosperity and happiness to 
the young people. But we knew it was only a 
marriage of arrangement—got up by Katinka’s 
uncle, who owed money to Radu—and that, so 
far at least, there was not much love. 

The “logodna” was on December rst, as I 
remember, hke all of us here in the village do, 
only tooiwell: 
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“ Beside him, mufiied up, was a figure the hunter knew only too well.” 


Afortnight later who should ride into the village 
but Ilie, the man who had, three years before, 
stabbed the other in the quarrel about Katinka. 

He came in the gay uniform of a Hungarian 
hussar, mounted on a splendid grey charger, and 
with a “ wachtmeister’s” stripes on his arm. 

His parents received him with open arms, 
All the past was forgotten, and nothing was too 
good for him; you see, they were “ Mokani,” 
and so actually Hungarian subjects. Tlie was 
the hero of the village. Every day saw him at 
the “caritchima,” paying for wine for everybody, 
whilst he recounted to the open-mouthed idlers 
the wonders of Budapest and Kecskemet, where 
his regiment was stationed. 


No one saw them meet, and so everybody 
was surprised on the following Sunday, when 
Katinka came walking to church between Radu 
and Tlie. 

Then, very soon, we began to see Katinka 
and Ilie alone, and began to remember how, in 
the old days, Ilie always seemed the most 
favoured of the crowd of Katinka’s followers. 
But, as Radu was out with his traps and his gun 
all day, he was the only one who saw nothing, 
and nobody cared to be the one to tell him — 
only everybody hoped Ilie’s leave would soon 
be at an end. 

Christmas Day, as we reckon it, came round, 
and then something-happened; We were able 
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to put two and two together because we found, 
afterwards, a trap in the snow—fixed, but not 
yet set up—over there on one of the mountain 
slopes which overlook the roadway leading 
towards the frontier. 

Radu was setting his traps, no doubt, when, 
looking down on the road below him, he saw a 
sleigh coming along, driven at a rapid rate. 
The man who was driving was urging his horses 
to their best pace, but there were no bells on 
the horses. This would strike Radu at once as 
strange. Then he saw it was Ilie, wrapped in 
his soldier’s cloak, and beside him, muffled up, 
was a figure the hunter knew all too well. Ina 
moment he understood—it was an elopement ! 
And as he gazed, spellbound, the sleigh went 
out of sight. 

There was a knock at 


window saw the old woman tied to the bed. 
He raised the alarm. The door was knocked 
in, and the poor old lady, half dead with cold 
and terror, was released. Then she told, in 
broken words, how she came to be there. 

Then we learnt that Ilie had gone and that 
Katinka was missing, as also were the father’s 
sleigh and horses. We sawit all. What fearful 
crime had Radu committed ? 

There was a rush of getting out sleighs and 
harnessing horses and of loading guns ; for it 
was a severe winter, and the wolves were many 
and fierce. 


The mayor paused and gazed before him, as 
though looking at something afar off. 
“What did you find ?” 
asked the Belgian. 


Katinka’s parents’ door. 
I happened to be there, 
with some certificates 
to do with timber sales. 
Radu looked in, white 
and trembling. 

“ Where’s Katinka?” 

“Down the village at 
Rosa’s,” was the reply. 

Radu turned hurriedly 
away. It was only after 
he had been gone some 
time that it struck us 
how pale and disturbed 


he looked. He hurried 
to the house of Rosa’s 
parents. 


Katinka was not 
there! He rushed home, 
threw down his gun and 
traps, and unhooked a 


The mayor looked up 
from his reverie and 
said, very slowly :— 

“We found, gentle- 
men, a_ broken sleigh, 
some horses’ bones, a 
few buttons, and the 
blade of a sword with 
blood frozen on it. 
There were also a re- 
volver, the handle actu- 
ally gnawed away, some 
empty cartridges, much 
blood-stained snow, and 
three pairs of human 
feet.” 

“Radu must have 
caught up with the run- 
away pair just as a pack 
of wolves attacked them. 
Instead of killing his faith- 


heavy revolver from the 
wall. Then in came his 
old servant. Terrified 
at Radu’s deathly colour 
and trembling fingers as he loaded the 
revolver, she shrieked. Radu sprang over, put 
his hand on her mouth, and forced her back- 
wards on to the bed, where he gagged and 
bound her; then out he rushed, took a horse 
from a neighbour's shed —unnoticed, for it was 
growing dusk—and rode away after the fugitive 
pair. 

Next morning, someone looking in at the 
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The little wooden cross erected on the spot where Katinka 
and her two lovers were devoured by the wolves. 


From a Sketch by the Author. 


less ‘ mirassa’ (fiancée) 
and her abductor, he 
joined them in a fierce 
fight for life against hope- 
less odds. What the moon saw that night when 
it rose must have been very terrible.” 

Those three pairs of feet lie buried together 
near where they were found. The cross, as in 
my sketch, was put up by the fellow-villagers, 
and it is the custom each Christmas for the 
priest of the village to go out and say a mass. A 
little light is always kept burning, the shepherds 
and others keeping it supplied with oil. 


| since the mistletoe was held in 
Vesy,' an esteem bordering on veneration 
PNB 4a) because of certain supposed virtues 
of healing attributed to it, yet the 
halo of former glory still clings to it, though 
softened by the mists of time. Indeed, so 
subtle and mysterious an attraction lies in these 
little green leaves and sticky white berries as 
to make them an indispensable adjunct to our 
Christmas festivities; something of the joyous 
element of Yuletide is lacking unless at least a 
few sprays smile forth from the gorgeous setting 
of red-berried holly, or lurk mischievously 
among the evergreens adorning the hall. 
Walking along the streets of any of our large 
towns when that bustle of joyous expectation is 
in the air, denoting that Christmas preparations 
are in full swing, one is struck with the place of 
importance this little plant assumes for the time 
being. Crowds of people are to be seen at 
the stalls in the market-place, the shops of the 
greengrocers, or the modest barrows of the 
costermongers, making purchases in accordance 
with the size of their purses or the requirements 
of the houschold. From a purely sentimental 
standpoint one is therefore inclined to wonder 
why we allow this parasite, breathing so elo- 
quently of an ancient tradition of our land, and 
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A. PITCAIRN- KNOWLES. 


By 


Very few people have any idea of the magnitude of the 
Christmas mistletoe trade, or its importance to the farmers 
of Normandy and Brittany, our chief sources of supply. 
This seasonable article describes how the humble parasite, 
growing wild and untended on the apple trees, has brought 
prosperity and wealth to many districts of France. 


at the same time so redolent of the mirth, 
laughter, and hospitality of the “merry fomes 
of England,” to owe its cultivation, for the most 
part, to foreigners. 

To look at the matter from a practical point 
of view, why should this source of revenue be 
neglected by our farmers, who are so loud in 
their complaints over the depression under 
which agriculture is at present labouring? The 
thrifty peasants of Normandy and Brittany, who 
supply us with mistletoe by the ton, assert that, 
though their apple crops suffer by the toleration 
of this parasite on the trees, it is to their 
advantage to sacrifice a portion of the fruit, as 
mistletoe pays better than apples. 

Probably after the lapse of a few decades, 
when the effect of the scientific education in 
agriculture already in progress has eliminated the 
present-day class of farmers, their more intelli- 
gent successors, bent upon receiving from Nature 
a fuller measure of the bounty she is ready and 
willing to bestow, will consider it worth while 
to turn their attention to so remunerative a 
by-product. 

In the meantime, the peasants of Normandy 
and Brittany are reaping a rich reward for their 
efforts to satisfy the enormous demand from 
across the Channel, and they no doubt wonder 
why others do not more generally avail them- 
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selves of this pleasant source of profit. It is to 
Normandy that we must wend our way if we 
wish to see mistletoe-farming on a large scale. 
Several thousands of tons of mistletoe, cut from 
apple, poplar, and other trees, are shipped to 
English ports each Yuletide from Brittany, as 
well as from Normandy, and many steamers 
laden with nothing but mistletoe may be seen 
making their way to the shores of England. 
St. Malo, Granville, Havre, and Dieppe are the 


are brought up alongside the ships waiting to 
receive their cargoes, and for over a week the 
regular traffic is seriously interfered with, so 
great is the importance and extent of the 
mistletoe trade. Even the smallest ports wear 
a different aspect during this period, traces of 
their leading commodity being visible every- 
where. Yet, as in every other industry 
connected with agriculture, years of plenty are 
interspersed with harvests slender in yield, 


chief coast-centres for its exportation, the first- 
named port dispatching between three and four 
hundred tons every Christmas. 

From one of these ports ten or twelve steamers 
ply to England at this season solely for the 
purpose of carrying mistletoe to its destination, 
and a few days before the festivities have reached 
their height cargoes of as much as a thousand 
crates or more, each containing over eighty 
pounds, are shipped to the British Isles. One 
company alone annually dispatches about six 
thousand crates from Dieppe. 

During the middle of December the ports all 
along the northern coast of France, from the 
Belgian frontier to St. Malo, are alive with busy 
throngs engaged in attending to these enormous 
consignments, ‘Trains loaded with cases and 
crates full of the popular Christmas decoration 


A “crop” of mistletoe ready for harvesting. 


[the Author. 


and the risks of the business are thus not 
inconsiderable. 

Over-abundance, too, has its drawbacks, as 
was experienced on one occasion when the 
glutted market produced prices so low that the 
companies involved in the transport suffered 
somewhat heavily in consequence of the freight 
charge being higher than the receipts. Now the 
shipping and railway companies insist on the 
cost of carriage being guaranteed before they 
will accept the freight. Competition, too, has 
become keener, and has frightened off many 
speculators not satisfied with small profits, for 
naturally the increase in the number of mistletoe 
farmers and merchants has considerably reduced 
the gains of all connected with the trade. 

With England and Scotland drawing the bulk 
of their supply from Nofmandy and Brittany, it 
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is not surprising that a dearth of mistletoe is 
frequently experienced in the capital of France 
when the demand is at its height. There, too, 
the mistletoe is held in high esteem, not in the 
shape of the “kissing-bush,” nor even as a relic 
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mistletoe takes place, but at the New Year, 
when all Paris is occupied with offering and 
receiving floral tokens of friendship. By that 
time the mistletoe- farmers of Normandy and 
Brittany are casting sorrowful glances at their 


A mistletoc-cutter at work—They wear climbing-irons attached to sheir legs, and clamber about the trees 


From a Photo, by\ 


of an ancient custom, but merely as a forte 
bonheur and a means of enlivening hearth and 
home at a time of the year when it is everyone’s 
desire to make the season as bright as possible 
by giving it the cheeriest surroundings. In 
some parts of France the custom prevails of 
attaching a piece of mistletoe to the baby’s crib. 

Among the French, however, it is not at 
Christmas that the decking of the houses with 


with monkey-like agility. 


(the Author. 


apple trees, shorn of their wealth-producing 
winter burden, and Paris has to seek elsewhere 
for the mistletoe bough so much in request. 
Not many miles distant from the great gay city, 
a peaceful hamlet, nestling snugly at the foot of 
a picturesque hillside, slumbers in tranquil 
solitude. It is a place on which the Parisian 
scarcely deigns to cast a thought except towards 
the close of the year. 
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Collecting the bunches as the cutter dislodges them 


From a Photo. by the Author. 


At this period this little beauty - spot, 
which is named Ceuzy, annually becomes 
a centre of attraction for the mistletoe- 
pickers, and the poplars that line the hill- 
sides round about the village show an 
abundance of the precious evergreen, the 
sight of which would fill the heart of many 
a Norman mistletoe-gatherer with envy. 
Here, however, the trees are lofty, and by 
no means so easy to despoil of their white- 
berried parasite as the apple trees in 
Northern France, which yield most of the 
harvest destined to find its way to the 
British market. Nevertheless, clambering 
up into the tree-tops sixty or seventy feet 
from the ground is not so difficult a task 
as it may appear to those who are uninitiated 
into the modus operand? of the mistletoe- 
hunters. With the aid of peculiarly- shaped 
iron griffes attached to their feet, enabling 
them to get a firm grip of the trunk or stem 


which they wish to ascend, the 
skilled climbers make their way 
from branch to branch with monkey- 
like agility, and no fear of meeting 
with an accident seems to disturb 
their equanimity. 

Needless to say, even with the 
assistance of these artificial claws 
practice and experience are required, 
and .many a novice who, attracted 
by the apparent simplicity of the 
feat, has recklessly rushed into a 
first attempt at grife-climbing has 
had occasion to repent his foolhardi- 
ness. It is quite surprising to see 
with what rapidity a nimble climber 
can accomplish the task he has set 
himself. Within a few minutes from 
the time of leaving serra firma the 
sharp knife in his hand has accom- 
plished its work of destruction and 
the tree is shorn of its beautiful 
winter garb, 

As has already been stated, in 
Normandy and_ Brittany, where 
enormous quantities of cider are 


Ready to start for the farmhouse. 


From a Photo. by the Author 


produced the mistletoe harvest is frequently 
more remunerative than the apple crop. I well 
remember the case of an unhappy Breton who 
told me a pitiful tale of how he had nearly been 
brought to ruin through two complete failures of 
his apples within four-year$,. I left the man in 
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utter despair, be- 
wailing his miser- 
able fate. To my 
astonishment, on 
my return a few 
months later, I 
found him and his 
family in a 
thoroughly con- 
tented frame of 
mind. Over the fire- 
place, from which 
a cheering glow of 
warmth was spread 
ing cosily through 
out the room, hung 
a beautiful bough 
of mistletoe, and 
no sooner had the 
smiling peasant 
recognized me than 
he hastened to ex- 
plain how the happy 
transformation — in 
his fortunes had 
been brought about 
by the success of 
the mistletoe sea- 
son, the cherished 
souvenir of which 
adorned the wall. 
The _ prosperity 
resulting from the 
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ton farmer ioading up his crop ready for market. 
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saleof the mistletoe, 
indeed, makes many 
of the farmers over- 
look the fact that 
its presence is partly 
the cause of the 
failure of the apple 
crop —a_ failure 
which could be 
averted if the trees 
were in a healthy 
state and free of the 
injurious _ parasite, 
which causes de- 
creased vitality and 
often death in the 
end. The Govern- 
ment, however, 
wisely weighing the 
pros and cons, orders 
the wholesale de- 
struction of the 
mistletoe once 
every three years 
in certain depart 
ments, taken in 
rotation. 

No attempt is 
made to inoculate 
and cultivate the 
plant, as is some- 
times done in other 


the Author. parts of the world, 
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for it grows wild in 
such profusion that 
any endeavour to 
assist Nature would 
be deemed quite 
superfluous. It is not un 
usual to see trees almost 
entirely covered with the 
mistletoe’s green foliage, 
and when the ground is 
buried in snow—a some- 
what rare occurrence in 
the land of mistletoe—a 
most striking effect is 
produced, the summerlike 
appearance of the tree 
forming astartling contrast 
to its wintry surroundings. 

Prices fluctuate according to the quantity of 
the supply. The worst thing that can occur for 
the growers is an over-abundance, as the prices 
drop very low in consequence, but—thanks to the 
precautions taken by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment from time to time to arrest the spread of 
the mistletoe—a serious crisis is seldom experi- 
enced. It has been calculated that on an 
average three hundred thousand francs are 
cleared by the farmers of Normandy and 
Brittany during the mistletoe season. Con- 
sidering that it is a crop which requires absolutely 
no tending, those benefiting by it may well be 
contented with this easy source of _ profit 
Needless to say, the merchants, who generally 
come from England when the time for business 
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approaches, pocket 
the lion’s share of 
the proceeds, and 


a sum very much 
larger than the 
figure just mentioned 


represents the total gain 
of all those connected 
with the gathering and 
sale of French mistletoe. 

When the harvest in 
the fields of Northern 
France is in full swing 
the countryside is alive 
with people bent on turn- 
ing the flourishing para- 


did bunch. : ! ‘ 
by the Aut site on their trees into 
hard cash, and along 


the roads leading from the inland districts to 
the seaport towns all kinds of vehicles laden 
with mistletoe can be seen wending their way 
to the boats, awaiting their Christmas cargo. 
When the distance is too great to permit human 
hands or horses’ legs to act as motive-power, the 
green boughs, packed in cases and crates, are 
entrusted to the trains. For transmission by 
boat careful packing is absolutely necessary, and 


importers and merchants take every possible 
precaution to prevent the loss of berries on the 
voyage across the Channel to the London 


market, knowing that the value of a mistletoe 
sprig greatly depends on the quantity of berries 
it bears. 

The prices sealized by the farmers vary so 


From a Photo. by) 


much that it is difficult to say what is the 
average. Seven to ten francs per hundredweight 
may be considered a fair payment during an 
average season. On the English market, in a 
year of short supply and extraordinary demand, 
a hundredweight may realize over twenty 
shillings. ‘There have been times, however, 
when a glut reduced the value to as little as one 
or two shillings, and even at that price it has 
been practically impossible to sell. 

No doubt the rapidly increasing demand for 


A railway-truck loaded v 
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Mistletoe-gatherers at work in the snow. 
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mistletoe in Paris and in other French towns 
will eventually have a most beneficial effect on 
the trade—that is to say, from the French 
farmer’s point of view. The English buyers, 
however, may have to go elsewhere in search of 


[the Author, 


the “kissing-bush,” that takes so conspicuous a 
place in dwellings of high or low degree all 
over the British Isles. But as there are other 
countries in Europe where the mistletoe, 


neglected and despised as a mere weed, grows 
in wild profusion, challenging the agriculturist 
to eradicate it, we need have no fear that we 
shall be compelled to cultivate it at home in 
order to remain true to an ancient custom 
which keeps alive our reverence for a remnant 
of the old Druidical worship. 
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Here are two more exciting narratives from an enthralling collection. 


THE BEAR 


AND THE BARREL. 


By HELEN Harcourt, oF LeErspurG, FLoripa. 


FSSsq HIS diverting affair happened— 
really and truly happened—near 
wee ae Gorda, Florida. Some two 
y miles from the pretty little town 
- | il the Widow Thatcher, with her 
son, a sturdy young farmer. Mrs. ‘Thatcher 
was brought up in this section of country, 
which is still but sparsely settled, and in her 
younger days all sorts of wild animals abounded 
in the surrounding cypress swamps and “ham- 
mocks ”—which latter, be it known, is the popu- 
lar name for the rich live oak lands of the 
Land of Flowers. 

In those early times it was nothing at all out 
of the way to see 
bears, deer, ’pos- > 
sums, racoons, 
wild cats, and the 
odorous skunk at 
close quarters 
around the house, 
and for this 
reason, when, 
some years ago, 
it was reported 
that several large 
bears were roam- 
ing about the 
neighbourhood, 
the news did not 
trouble Mrs. 
Thatcher at all. 
There were plenty 
of small “ var- 
mints” in the woods, she said, to keep Bruin 
in food, without his needing to trouble cattle 
or hogs. 

And so it proved, for though what was at first 
regarded with doubt soon resolved itself into a 
certainty, no one suffered loss through depreda- 
tions of the unusual visitors. While bear-tracks 
were quite often discovered in the vicinity of the 
homesteads of the neighbourhood, only once 
were the animals actually seen. ‘Two of them 
were almost run into by a man who was about 
to ford a stream; the bears were on the shore, 
quietly taking a refreshing drink, and after a 
contemptuous glance at the startled intruder 
they calmly finished their lapping of the waters 
and then trotted off into the woods, while the 
man, who was driving a buggy, fled in the 


opposite direction. 
Vol. xxiv.—29, 
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The Widow Thatcher's house near Punta Gorda, Florida, the scene of this 
amusing story. 


When this encounter was reported in town 
some of the young hot-heads wished to start out 
at once on a big bear-hunt, regardless of the fact 
that it was the ‘close season” for hunting. The 
older sportsmen, however, counselled delay—not 
only for this reason, a sufficient one in itself, 
but in the hope that, if not molested, a larger 
number of the bears might leave their usual 
haunts in the big cypress swamp and take up 
their abode in the neighbourhood by the time 
the hunting season opened on November 1st. 
Heretofore, whenever a bear-hunt was organized, 
the hunters had had to take a long and tiresome 
trip to the swamp to find their prey. This wise 
counsel prevailed, 
and a_ policy of 
non - interference 
was agreed upon, 
as the bears 
already in the 
vicinity were doing 
no damage. 

And now we 
come back to the 
Widow Thatcher’s 
homestead. Last 
winter her son 
Oscar, while boil- 
ing syrup and 
making sugar from 
their fine crop of 
sugar-cane, 
nap devised a_ novel 

mode of straining 
the cane-juice. Inside a strong sugar-barrel, 
about a foot below the top, he fastened securely 
some heavy sieve wire, which supported a cloth 
through which the juice percolated to the 
bottom of the barrel, where it was drawn off 
by means of a tap. 

The device worked so well that the barrel was 
preserved for future use. It was kept in the 
house after the boiling was over, and the syrup 
drawn off for use as needed until the barrel had 
only a little of the sugary dregs left in it. It 
was then taken out to the wagon shed beside 
the barn, the sieve being left intact. It was 
standing there one night when a wandering bear 
happened to call at the widow’s residence, just 
to see what there was to see. There was not 
much just then, as it chanced, but there was 
something to. smelljand Bruin sniffed the sweet 
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“He had effectually trapped himself."” 


odour with intense delight, speedily locating it 
in the barrel. 

Now, everyone who knows anything at all 
about bears knows that they have a great liking 
for sweet things. Therefore, chuckling to him- 
self, no doubt, Master Bruin proceeded to 
abstract the “leavings” that had settled on the 
bottom and sides of the barrel. To shove it 
over on its side took just one instant, and to 
break through the heavy sieve just one more. 
Then in went his head, and his tongue got busy 
lapping up the thick, sugary syrup. 

Like the famous Jack Spratt and his wife, he 
soon “licked the platter clean ””—and then came 


the surprise of his life. He had not got all he 
wanted, but all that was to be had, and so con- 
cluded to move on in search of further dainties; 
but when he essayed to take his head out of the 
barrel he was much astonished, for the heavy 
wire sieve held it fast. He had effectually 
trapped himself by bending the broken and 
loosened wires inward, thus converting the 
syrup barrel into a mammoth trap of the oder 
of that in which a rat enters with ease through 
wires converging to the centre of the trap, but 
which close if he attempts to go out the same 
way. 

So Bruin found himself literally in a tight 
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place, and, getting up with the barrel on his 
head, made desperate efforts to scrape it off 
with his fore paws, but his strange incubus was 
there to stay. Snorting and terrified, he dropped 
on all fours again, and began plunging wildly 
all over the shed, colliding with the walls and 
wagon, upsetting the cultivator and plough, and 
making such a terrific racket that Mrs. Thatcher 
was startled from her slumbers. Oscar was a 
very sound sleeper, and his mother hastened to 
arouse him, and succeeded so well that he 
leaped from his bed, seized her by the arms, 
and shook her to and fro, being under the 
impression, in his half-awake condition, that she 
was a burglar. 

“Oscar,” cried his mother, as soon as he 
allowed her to get her breath, “wake up! 
Listen to that noise down by the barn! What 
on earth can it be?” 

By this time the young man was fully aroused 
and listening open-eyed to the strange thumps 
and bumps and rattlings of wooden walls, wagon- 
wheels, harness and plough-chains, coming from 
the shed by the barn. 

“What in thunder is it?” he exclaimed, 
tumbling into his clothes as best he might. 
“One of the horses has gone crazy and got 
loose, I should 
think.” 

But it was no horse. 
His mother was now 
watching the shed 
from a window facing 
it, for the moon hap- 
pened to be full and 
shining right upon 
the open front of the 
shed, so that pre- 
sently, when the bear, 
in his blind plunges, 
rolled outside, the 
mystery of the noises 
was solved. 

“Oscar! Oscar!” 
called Mrs. Thatcher 
to her son. “It’s a 
big, dark animal that’s 
got fast in the syrup 


but to this his mother would not listen. She 
knew bears better than he did, and that they 
were dangerous when brought to bay, even when 
equipped with barrel head-diesses. 

So a compromise was effected. It was not 
very late—not quite ten o'clock, in fact—and so 
a telephone message was sent to three of Oscar’s 
friends, who lived close together, telling them to 
come out to his house in a hurry if they wanted 
to see the sight of their lives. They came as 
quick as an automobile could rush them over 
the two miles of smooth road that stretched 
between Punta Gorda and the Thatcher home. 
When they were met at the door by Oscar, how- 
ever, it was found that in his excitement he had 
omitted to tell them to bring their rifles; not 
even a revolver was in evidence ! 

All this time poor Bruin had been indulging 
in all sorts of athletics, standing on his hind 
legs and pawing desperately at his strange head- 
dress ; trying to stand on his head and turning 
somersaults ; rolling over the ground and making 
short dashes here and there. Being unable to 
see where he was going, he kept colliding with 
the walls and wagon. 

The noise made by the automobile as it 
dashed up added to the animal’s terror, and, 
tushing away from 
the direction of the 
alarming noise, the 
bear collided — with 
the fence, and, turn- 
ing, collided again; 
another change of 
direction happened 
to take him through 
the open gate, and, 
guided by some 
strange instinct, away 
he went in a straight 
line for the Peace 
River, half a mile dis- 
tant, just as the four 
men had snatched up 
an axe and hatchet 
by way of weapons, 
and were about to 
begin the attack. 


jj s 2 2 d 
barrel. It must be Ty river-benk down which the bear erashed on to the deck But. ‘the; bear,"ha 

a bear. Oh, how From a) yacht below F a good start, and 
comical!” And a fled at breakneck 


peal of laughter bespoke her relief from the 
nervous tension of the last half-hour. 

“Phew! I'll get him!” laughed Oscar. And 
then he paused. How was he to “get him”? 
There were no firearms in the house, his only 
rifle being at the repair shop in town. In his 
dilemma he proposed to go out and settle 
Matters with the unhappy Bruin with an axe; 


speed into the forest, where, unable to see his 
course, he came violently in contact with 
trees that laid him flat on his back and rolled 
him in the sand and underbrush. Each 
time, however, he managed to scramble to his 
feet before his pursuers came up, and resumed 
his headlong flight in the direction of the river. 
How the terrified) beast) contrived to keep a 
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“They leaped overboard on the side nearest the shore just as the bear splashed into the water on the other.” 


straight line to the water was, and still is, 
a mystery to all concerned, save perhaps 
himself. 

Rolling, tumbling, sliding, butting into trees 
and stumps now and again, and sometimes 
pausing for an instant to stand on his hind legs 
and paw frantically at his uncanny headpiece, 
poor Bruin at last reached the river-bank at a 
point where a steep bluff overhung the water. 
And now comes the most ludicrous part of this 
comical affair. 

The bear, being completely blindfolded, con- 
tinued his headlong flight, and went clean over 
the bluff, turning several somersaults before he 
fell with a crash, not into the water, but prone 
upon the deck of a pleasure yacht in which were 
sleeping a party of young folks who were enjoy- 
ing a few days’ camping and boating ! 

When that appalling crash over their heads 
startled them from their slumbers, their first wild 
idea was that their excursion had come, some- 
how or other, to a sudden and disastrous end. 
With one accord the picnickers leaped from their 


beds and rushed on deck. There was no time 
to think of costumes or of anything else but 
reaching a place of safety from the unknown 
danger that threatened. So they tumbled up the 
companion-way just as they were—the three 
young men in pyjamas and the four ladies in 
flowing white robes. 

When they saw a bear and a barrel rolling 
together over the deck, to all intents one and 
the same, they leaped overboard on the side 
nearest the shore just as the bear splashed into 
the water on the other, leaving a few staves of 
the broken barrel on the deck and carrying the 
rest with him. Fortunately the water was only 
four feet deep, and the excited party got safely 
ashore, although one young lady, in her fright, 
came very near being drowned. 

Just at this juncture the four panting bear- 
hunters arrived on the spot, and were utterly 
abashed and startled at the strange transforma- 
tion that had apparently taken place. Instead 
of a bear they found a group of young men and 
women on the bank jn~night attire and dripping 
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with water. A wild-eyed glance at the moonlit 
stream revealed a happy bear paddling away 
down the river for dear life, with the remains of 
the barrel a close second behind him. 

There were several rifles on board the yacht, 
but by the time the male members of its crew 
had regained their mental equilibrium the cause 
of the tumult had gone out of sight around a 
bend in the river. A hasty return to the yacht, 
a change into dry clothing, a great big laugh, 
and a midnight luncheon by way of ‘consolation 
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for the fruitless pursuit and scare wound up the 
impromptu performances of that eventful night : 
but the great big laugh spread throughout all 
that region and is still in the air. 

The runaway bear was afterwards tracked on 
its way back to its more hospitable home in the 
big cypress swamp, but it is not expected that 
the other members of his family in the Punta 
Gorda neighbourhood will follow his example, 
and so the local hunters of Punta Gorda are clean- 
ing their rifles in anticipation of sundry hunts. 


THE JUNGLE. 


By Likut.-CoLoneL DonaLp MACKENZIE. 


Stuart always declared that it was a dispensa- 
tion of Providence that the pony should have 
gone dead lame at that particular spot, and the 
events which the indisposition of the quadruped 
led to were so extraordinary, from a police point 
of view, that he became a firm believer in 
“ Kismet.” So much so that he said he had 
-half a mind to turn Mohammedan. 

Stuart was Chief of Police of one of the pro- 
tected States in the Malay Peninsula, and two 
days before the above-mentioned mishap a 
serious robbery had taken place in a district 
some twenty miles from head-quarters. He 
received this information the following morning, 
and at once drove over, accompanied by his 
Malay orderly, Alim, to investigate matters on 
the spot. 

The house which had been robbed belonged 
to a wellto-do Chinaman, a pepper planter, and 
was about a couple of miles from the district 
officer’s station. It was occupied by the owner 
and his two coolies, the remainder of his men 
living in what is called a kongsi house, about a 
quarter ofa mile away. 

Their story was that they had been awakened 
at about 1 a.m. by the door being smashed in, 
and that five or six men had entered ; they were 
dressed in black and their faces were blackened, 
so that they were unrecognizable, and one of 
them carried a bull’s-eye lantern. That they 
were Chinamen the three inmates had no doubt 
whatever, though not a word was spoken by any 
of them. ‘They easily found the box in which 
the owner kept his money and valuables, for it 
was in the place where a Chinaman usually 
does keep them—under his bed. The box also 
contained his best silk clothing, and this was of 
some considerable value, he being a mandarin, 
though of no exalted rank. The robbers 
annexed the chest and quietly departed. 

The inmates of the house, of course, did not 
make the slightest attempt at resistance or 
defence; they never do. Neither had they 
dared to follow the men, but they waited till 


morning and then went and reported the matter 
to the police. 

Stuart went without tiffin, and spent the 
remainder of the morning and the whole after- 
noon searching the country round with all the 
police of the place. At six o'clock he returned 
to the district officer’s bungalow in no amiable 
mood, for they had been able to find no trace 
whatever of the robbers. 

“Give me a whisky and soda, old man,” said 
he to Scott, the district officer. “I've had no 
tiffin and feel dead-beat.” 

“Why on earth didn’t you come back to 
tiffin?” asked Scott. “1 waited for you till 
nearly two.” 

“T was anxious not to lose any time, and I 
didn’t want the police to do any investigating 
without me.” 

“ Had any luck?” 

“Not an atom,” replied Stuart; “though, if 
it comes to that, we’ve mighty little to go on. 
The lowkay and his coolies could not recognize 
the men, and as they didn’t speak a word 
they can’t even say what province they belong 
to. I shouldn’t be a bit surprised if they had a 
bullock-cart waiting for them, and, having got 
rid of their disguises, serenely went away in it 
and didn’t stop till they were fifteen miles off. 
You see, they reckoned that no report would be 
made till daylight, which gave them a good four 
hours’ start ; and unless the police had informa- 
tion no cart would be stopped unless it tried to 
leave at one of the frontier stations.” 

“TIT sincerely hope they are out of these 
particular parts,” said Scott. “I don't want 
them disturbing the peace of my district. I 
trust they are now infesting the vicinity of your 
bloated head-quarters, and that your men will 
catch them; they must be owls if they don’t.” 

“Must they ?” said Stuart, sharply. “The 
police can’t perform miracles, though very many 
people seem to think they ought to. I'd like 
you to have a try at unravelling some of the 
knots presented to us, Mr Clever.” 
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‘The following morning Stuart started to return 
to head quarters, leaving the further investigations 
about the robbery to the Malay sergeant in 
charge of the detachment. Scott drove him 
and Alim some eight miles of the way, to the 
village where he had some land-office work to 
do, and from there Stuart was to drive about 
six miles in a gharry, the native apology for a 
two-wheeled cab, finishing the journey home in 
his dog-cart, which he had telegraphed for to 
meet him. 

“Catch your blessed robbers and keep them,” 
was Scott's parting shot, and Stuart fumed in- 
wardly, for that is just what he saw little chance 
of being able to do. 

The gharry had gone about a couple of miles 
when the pony went dead lame. Now, the 
pony of the Malay Peninsula has as many tricks 
as a fox, but this was a genuine case, and it was 
obvious that the animal could not do anything 
beyond a limping walk. Stuart, therefore, had 
the alternative of doing one of two things— 
cither to walk back the two miles and get 
another gharry, or to walk on four miles and 
pick up the dog-cart. 

“There is a jungle path close to here,” said 
Alim, “and by that it is only about three miles 
to Ribou Station, instead of four by the road. 1 
can show the Tuan the way.” 

This suited Stuart down to the ground. He 
was somewhat of a naturalist, as also a botanist, 
and he dearly loved wandering through the 
jungle. Yes, he would certainly do that in 
preference to walking back. 

They had tramped for about half an hour in 
silence when they suddenly came to a small 
clearing in the jungle, in the middle of which stood 
the ruins of a hut. The wall nearest to them was 
about eight feet high, and when within about 
fifteen paces of it—the path here took a sudden 
curve--they heard voices proceeding from the 
other side. What on earth could men be doing 
there at that time of the day? thought Stuart, for 
the place was not a tin mine, nor were there any 
signs of cultivation, Both he and Alim stopped ; 
with a policeman’s instinct Stuart at once sus- 
pected that there was something crooked going 
on inside that old hut. ‘The same thing occurred 
to Alim, who touched his chief on the arm and 
silently beckoned him to retrace their steps. 
When they had gone back about twenty yards 
and were out of sight of the place Alim turned 
sharp off into the jungle to their left, with Stuart 
following him. Making a fairly wide circle, they 
arrived at a spot on rising ground overlooking 
the side of the hut, where they crouched down, 
completely hidden from view, though they them- 
selves could see everything which was taking 
place eighteen or twenty yards from them. 


The side of the hut nearest to them had 
crumbled away until it only rose about two feet 
above the ground. Inside the space originally 
surrounded by the walls were five Chinamen, 
villainous-looking rascals every one. Three of 
them had long-handled hoes (the Chinaman 
never uscs a spade) and the other two had each 
a carrying pole. On the ground beside them 
was a fairly large box. ‘Two of the men were 
working with their hoes at a deep hole. 

Deeming themselves far from any other human 
beings, they were carrying on an animated con- 
versation, and Stuart said afterwards that he 
would have given six months’ pay to have 
known Chinese. Alim could not understand 
a word either, but that the men were engaged 
on some nefarious work was evident to both, for 
it was obvious they intended burying the box. 

Suddenly Alim whispered excitedly, “They 
must be the robbers we want to catch!” 

Stuart gave a gasp, for Alim was undoubtedly 
right; it was a very old dodge of the Chinese 
robber to bury his booty and return for it when 
the robbery itself had blown over and been 
forgotten. The Chinaman has infinite patience, 
and will wait for months and even years. 

What were they to do? Both were unarmed, 
Stuart having only a small stick. The men 
would certainly fight desperately for their liberty, 
and a hoe is a deadly weapon in a strong man’s 
hand ; so also is a carrying stick. It would be 
sheer madness to attempt to arrest them. Stuart 
glanced round at Alim as if for inspiration, and 
Alim met his glance with a look in his eyes like 
those of a faithful dog, as much as to say, “If 
you go for them I will go with you.” Alim was 
a true Malay, who feared nothing on two legs. 
He only feared ghosts, as all his countrymen do. 

For a moment Stuart thought of sending Alim 
to Ribou Station for some men, but at once 
dismissed the idea as useless, for by the time 
they arrived the robbers would have gone ; and 
if he followed them the police would not know 
where to go. All he could do, it seemed, was to 
lie still and watch them. 

The men soon finished the hole, and they 
were about to lower the box into it when they 
stopped and had another discussion, which 
resulted in one of them opening it and taking 
thereout a roll of fifty dollars, which they 
divided amongst them. Stuart and Alim saw 
that the box contained a considerable amount 
of silk clothing, and this confirmed Stuart in 
his suspicion that these were the men they 
wanted, for no other such robbery as the one 
they had been investigating had taken place for 
months. Finally the box was lowered into its 
grave and covered, the earth around most skil- 
fully made to luok as if nothing had been done 
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“Two of the men were working with their hoes at a deep hole.” 


to disturb it, and the men then departed down 
a jungle path at right angles to the one Stuart 
and Alim had come by. 

They had not gone a hundred yards before 
Alim whispered :— 

“T will follow them and see where they go. 
They are sure not to go very far, and then I will 
come back and we can fetch the police from 
Ribou. The Tuan must remain here for me, for 
it would not do for him to be seen by these 
men. They would know we were after them.” 

“But how about you?” said Stuart. “If 
they see you they will suspect you are watching 
them, and where will you be?” 


“Tn the first place, they won't see me, Tuan, 
as long as they keep to the jungle, for I know 
how to go through jungle without sticking to a 
path. And if they go into the open and see me 
they will suspect nothing, for I am not in 
uniform, and they will only think I am an 
ordinary \ ‘a 

It was obviously the only thing to do, for the 
men must not be lost sight of, and Alim glided 
silently into the jungle. 

The next two hours were the longest Stuart 
had ever spent in his life. At last be began to 
fear that sometting had happened to Alim, and 
wad oivethey poiht Sefeéaving the place and 
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going to Ribou for assistance as fast as he 
could, when a Malay suddenly appeared in the 
path below. 

“Tuan !” he said, looking round. 

Stuart knew that the man must be looking for 
him and emerged from his hiding-place, though 
why a strange Malay should be searching for 
him in the jungle at that particular spot was 
more than he could understand. 

“Who are you?” he asked. 

“T am Constable Sadin, Tuan,” the man 
replied, saluting. 

“Oh, of course, I recognize you,’ said 
Stuart ; “but what are you doing, and how did 
you know I was here?” 

“T have been on forty-eight hours’ leave, 
Tuan, and was returning to the station, when, 
as soon as I got into the jungle, I heard some- 
one call me. I looked in the direction the voice 
came from, and saw Alim, the Tuan’s orderly, 
crouching behind a tree. He told me I should 
find the Tuan here, and that I was to say he 
had followed the men to a house not far from 
the village of Tassek, which was close to where 
we were ; that he was watching them, and I was 
to take the Tuan to Ribou Station and bring 
some policemen with us to where he is.” 

“Come on sharp, then. How far is Ribou?” 

“ About a mile or a little more, “Tuan.” 

They covered the distance in under a quarter 
of an hour. 

“Sergeant Daud, fall in at once with four 
men; ten rounds of buckshot each,” ordered 
Stuart. “Go and get your carbine and side- 
arms, Sadin. Hurry up.” 

In a dozen words he explained the situation 
to Sergeant Daud, who was greatly pleased to 
hear that the robbers had been discovered. 

“ But the Tuan has no revolver,” he said. 

“T know; get me one of the men’s sword- 
bayonets,” replied Stuart. 

“T can lend the Tuan something better than 
that,” replied the sergeant, with a smile, and 
he returned with a very fine specimen of a 
“Penang lawyer.” Now, a “Penang lawyer” 
is a stick made of a particularly heavy wood, 
and any ordinary man can fell an ox with one. 

“Thanks,” said Stuart ; “and bring four pairs 
of handcuffs.” 

In less than an hour the party joined Alim, 
who pointed out the house the suspects had 
gone into, and which they had not left. It 
stood by itself, some hundred yards from the 
jungle; the village of ‘Tassek was about two 
hundred yards farther away. 

“ Fix bayonets, and don’t make a row about 
it,” said Stuart. “ Open your ammunition, but 
No one is to fire unless I give the order. Now, 
we've got to rush the place. They will see us 


coming for certain, so we have got to be ina 
hurry. All ready. Come on!” 

They were at the house in twenty seconds, 
but it was evident from a shout which proceeded 
from it that they had been seen. ‘The door was 
bolted and barred. 

““I'wo of you go round to the other side in 
case they try to bolt that way,” yelled Stuart. 

The police officer was a big and powerful 
man, and stepping back half-a-dozen paces 
he rushed at the door, meeting it with his right 
shoulder. With a crash it gave way, and Stuart 
stumbled in with it. As he did so he received 
on his head a crushing blow from a carrying 
stick ; fortunately it was ill-directed, and hit his 
helmet sideways, crushing it in, and for a few 
seconds Stuart felt half stunned. Hard on his 
heels, however, had followed Sergeant Daud 
and his men, who drove the robbers back at 
the point of their bayonets. One of them 
raised a hoe to bring it down on Sergeant 
Daud’s head, but he found the little Malay too 
many for him, and a bayonet-thrust through the 
fleshy part of his shoulder quickly caused him 
to drop his weapon. 

At that moment a door beside the robbers 
opened. A policeman rushed to it, but too late 
to prevent one man from bolting out. 

“Shoot that man,” shouted Stuart, and almost 
as he spoke there was the crack of a carbine, 
followed by a yell. 

“Stopped him, ‘Tuan,” said a calm voice 
outside. eres 

“Settle these men,” said Stuart, dashing into 
the fray.“ Use the butts of your carbines.” 

He felled one man with the “ Penang lawyer,” 
taking care not to hit too hard, and in a few 
seconds they were all captured. 

“Bring them outside and handcuff them 
together,” was the next order, and Stuart then 
went to see what had happened to the man who 
had been shot. He found him sitting on the 
ground guarded by a constable with a loaded 
carbine. As a matter of fact, he had only 
received two or three buckshot in his calves. 

Then Stuart thought he would have a joke. 
The capture had taken place outside Scott’s 
district, but, as the robbery had occurred inside 
it, he determined to take the men back and 
make Scott hold the preliminary trial, for, of 
course, they would ultimately have to be tried 
and sentenced by the Sultan and the British 
Resident. As three of the men were wounded, 
he ordered them to be taken by bullock-cart to 
Scott’s head-quarters, sent Alim with four coolies 
to dig up the box and bring it in also, and then 
sent another coolie to call his dog-cart. 

late that afternoon he drove up to Scott’s 
bungalow. 
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“Halloa! what are you back for?” asked 
Scott. : 

“Tn the first place, you are very rude, asking 
me in that surprised and pained tone,” said 
Stuart; “you ought to be delighted to see me! 
In the second place, I’ve a case for you to try ; 
and thirdly, and much more to the point, I want 
a drink.” 

“Boy!” yelled Scott. ‘Whisky and soda. 
But what’s this case, old man?” 

“Ask no questions and T'll tell you no fairy- 
tales,” replied Stuart. “The case shall be pre- 
sented to you in court to-morrow morning.” 

Later on the prisoners arrived and were locked 
up. Then Alim turned up in a bullock cart 


with the box and Stuart sent for the Towkay, 
Vol. xxiv.—30. 


who identified all his property, and said that 
Tuan Stuart must be several of the gods in his 
Pantheon rolled into one. 

‘The next morning Scott took his seat on the 
Bench, and immediately Stuart ordered the 
prisoners to be brought in, at the same time 
handing up the charge-sheet. Scott read it care- 
fully through once, and then again. T'inally, 
after staring at Stuart for fully fifteen seconds in 
sheer amazement, he forgot his magisterial 
manners, and said: “ Well, I’m hanged!” 

The men were finally tried by the Resident 
and the Sultan; they got ten years each, and 
Stuart was complimented in court for his 
smartness. But he merely shook his head and 
muttered ‘4 Kismet.” 
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Seal-hunting is one of the most picturesque and perilous of the world’s vocations, carried 
on as it is amid the icy wastes of the Far North, with the grim terrors of the Arctic ever lying 


in wait for the hardy hunter. 


The author tells some thrilling stories of the Newfoundland 


sealers and their adventures in pursuit of the precious pelts. 


FES §)F all the world’s industries connected 
(PRA| with the harvest of the seas, the 
most romantic, probably, is that of 
seal-hunting. Although sealing has 
been carried on for many years, it 
is, nevertheless, little understood by the general 
public, and it will no doubt surprise Wipe 
Wor p readers to be told that every spring over 
a million baby seals less than five weeks old are 
killed by the sealers in the North Atlantic and 
Arctic waters. By far the greater number are 
obtained by the finely-organized fleets of the 
Newfoundland : the remainder being 
secured by the s, Russians, Icelanders, 
Danes, S, and Norv 

It is upon the efforts of the Newfoundland 
sealers that the enterprise mainly depends, and 
for this reason the writer intends to describe in 
this article how these daring fellows hunt the 
seals. The story of the industry is a thrilling 
narrative of plucky and heroic deeds performed 
amid the desolate ice-floes of the Arctic regions. 


For endurance, pluck, skill, and nerve it is 
doubtful if these men have any equal. Every 
year they are called upon to brave the terrors of 
the Arctic wastes, tramping for miles over the 
rough ice in search of their prey, and carrying 
their lives in their hands every moment of the 
time. There is no safety for them, and none 
for the ship that carries them. Last spring two 
magnificent steamers, the Vanguard and the 
Virginia Lake, were totally lost through being 
crushed in the ice, and two others, the Weptune 
and the Bloodhound, were so badly damaged 
that they had to be towed home. 

At present the fleet engaged in the industry 
numbers some twelve to fourteen vessels, and 
the number of men employed varies from eight 
to ten thousand. They represent the pick of 
the manhood of Newfoundland, all hardy and 
well-tried fishermen. ‘The scene of the hunt, of 
course, is the ice-fields off the coast of Labrador, 
than which a more desolate region could 
scarcely be imagined. ” /Rwe species of seals are 
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found amid these silent icy wastes, the harp and 
the hood. The first is so calted because it has 
a broad curved line of connected dark spots 


proceeding from 
each — shoulder 
and meeting on 
the back above 
the tail, forming 
a figure some- 
thing like an 
ancient harp. 
The hood is 
much larger 
than the harp, 
and the male, 
called by the 
hunters the 
“dog-hood,” is 
distinguished 
from the female 
by a singular 
hood, or bag of 
flesh, on his 
nose. 

The gathering 
together of these 
two great herds 
of seals on the 
ice-floes, at the 
same spot and 
precisely at the 
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A seal with its young one. 


An old “ hood" seal, 
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same time every year, is one of the most 
interesting facts in Nature. 
of February the seals have been wandering all 


Up to the middle 


over the ocean, 
but just at this 
time they settle 
down on the ice- 
floe, or anchor 
ice —a great 
plain, generally 
frozen in solid 
with the land 
and surrounding 
islands—for the 
purpose of 
breeding. Their 
whelping - place 
never varies 
more than a few 
miles; it lies 
north-east of the 
fiftieth — parallel 
of north latitude, 
between Cape 
John and Belle 
Isle in the 
Straits, and 
about fifty to a 
hundred miles 
off the Labrador 
coast. The 
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The hunters leaving the ship to search for seals. 
From a Vhotograph. 


herds always occupy the same relative position, 
the harps being inside and the hoods a few miles 
outside towards the ocean. ‘The mother seal 
brings forth her young about the middle of 
February, and they grow with astonishing 
rapidity. In fourteen or fifteen days the skin 
alone, with its inside lining of fat, attains a 
weight of over fifty pounds ! 

Let us, in imagination, accompany a sealing 
vessel and watch the men at work on the 
ice-floes. Towards the end of February the 
seal-hunters begin their preparation. The 
vessels, strongly constructed so as to withstand 
not only the winter gales in the North Atlantic, 
but also the pressure of the ice-masses in which 
they are frequently imprisoned, are overhauled 
and made ready for the date of departure— 
namely, March 1oth. All the vessels carry 
sails, but are provided with steam power as well. 
Some of them bear names famous in the annals 
of Arctic exploration, having gone far north in 
quest of the Pole. 

Only strong and hardy men are allowed to 
secure a berth on these steamers. Each vessel 
carries, besides its own navigating captain and 
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crew, a sealing captain, and from 
a hundred and fifty to three hundred 
of a sealing crew. The consequence 
is that the young manhood for miles around 
is drawn upon, On the Sabbath before the 
sailing date a special sermon, known as the 
“seal sermon,” is preached in the various places 
of worship; and that the sealers appreciate 
it is evident when it is stated that the churches 
are always packed on this occasion. 

On the eventful morning the quays present an 
animated spectacle. Indeed, the march of the 
men to the ships with their kit suggests the 
embarkation of soldiers for foreign service. Each 
man is armed with a gaff, a pole six feet long, 
having at one end an iron hook and bound with 
iron, The gaff is indispensable, both as a weapon 
and asa tool. With it the sealer kills his prey 
and crosses from one floe to another, using the 
gaff as a jumping-pole. 

When all are on board the whistles sound, 
the moorings are cast off, and the ship puts 
out to sea. She may be away only a couple of 
weeks, or perhaps the full six weeks, the period 
allowed by law during which the seals may be 
taken. It all depends on how soon the look- 
out sights the seals coming down on the ice- 
fields. If the “seal pans” are reached at 
night, the presence of the animals is frequently 
recognized by the whimpering of the young, 
which can be heard a mile and more away. As 
soon as the ship reaches the habitat of the 
animals it may be moored to the edge of the 
ice-field, or may remain in the open water near 
by. Then every man who can be spared is 
landed, and immediately the work of securing 
the prey begins. 

With the gaff, already described, the hunter 
delivers a rapid blow upon the nose of the seal, 
the most vulnerable, pgintyand, in the case of the 
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young seals this ends their existence instan- 
taneously. In a moment the man is on his 
knees, his large jack-knife is at work, and the 
skin, with the adhering fat, is rapidly detached 
from the carcass, which is left on the ice. ‘The 
pelts, as the skin and fat are called, are then 
bound up in bundles, marked with a flag to 
denote ownership, and then either allowed to 
remain on the ice until the ship approaches the 
spot, or—where this is impossible—-dragged by 
the men over the hummocky surface to the 
steamer’s side. 

The old seals, however, are not so easily dis- 
posed of. The skull and hide of the dog-seal 
are frequently so thick that he cannot be killed 
with the gaff used on the younger ones. In this 
event he is shot with a rifle, and each squad of 
seal-hunters carries at least one gun, intended 
for this purpose. Mention was made just now 
of the peculiar characteristic of the male seal, 
which has a hood, or bag of flesh, on his nose. 
When attacked or enraged the creature inflates 
this hood so as to cover the face and eyes, and 
it is then strong enough to resist steel shot. 
When thus protected the animal can only be 
killed by shooting him in the neck at the base 
of the skull. © The seal will fight desperately in 
defence of its mate and young ones, and if they 
are killed he becomes furious and inflates his 
hood, while his nostrils dilate into two huge 
bladders. His appearance as, with uncouth, 
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Making a “ pan" of seals. 


floundering leaps, he rushes on his foe is most 
awe-inspiring. 

Instances have occurred where a fight between 
an old “dog-hood” and five or six men has 
lasted for an hour ; and sometimes the hunter is 
fearfully torn and even killed in the encounter. 
On one occasion two hunters attacked a pair of 
seals and foolishly killed the female first. The 
old male instantly inflated his hood and rushed 
at them furiously. They fought him with their 
gaffs until nearly exhausted, and a terrible death 
threatened both. As_a last desperate resource 
one of them resolved to dash in upon the 
infuriated brute, while the other stood by ready 
for emergencies. Drawing his jack-knife, the 
hunter rushed on the dog-hood and struck a 
well- planted blow into the inflated hood. 
Instantly the air escaped and the shield was 
rendered useless, when a blow on the nose from 
the gaff of the other dispatched him. 

Eight seals out of ten that are secured are 
mere babies a few weeks old. They find it 
difficult to escape, but the older ones evade 
capture by plunging down the air-holes in the 
ice. 

The men do not cease their work of slaughter 
until there are no more victims in sight or night 
closes in. Sometimes they get several miles 
away from their vessel, and are obliged to 
remain on the ice until morning. This is a 
very perilous situation, for the reason that at 
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times violent gales suddenly arise, breaking the 
fields up into small floes, or a blizzard may 
freeze the hunter to death. An account of the 
calamity which befell the crew of the sealer 
Greenland a few seasons ago will give an idea 
of the risks these men are called upon to face, 
and what sufferings they have to endure. 

On this occasion the men had left the ship in 
the early morning ; seals were plentiful, and the 
prospects of a good harvest and an early return 
home seemed bright. During the afternoon, 
however, a terrific gale arose, the thermometer 
falling to 25deg. below zero. The men were 
hurriedly gathered together by their captains, 
and the return journey to the ship began. 
Alas! some sixty, who had wandered a dis- 
tance away from the vessel, delayed their return, 
and the loss of time proved fatal. When they 
did ultimately start they could not, owing to the 
wind, make much headway, and while still some 
distance from where they supposed the ship to 
be they found themselves cut off from her by a 
wide stretch of roaring water, extending away on 
either side for miles. 

It was useless to cry for succour and expect 
to be heard on the ship, of the whereabouts of 
which they had but a dim idea, for even her 
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powerful whistle could not be heard above the 
tumult. They therefore decided to remain 
where they were. When night came on, by 
breaking up their gaffs and using the carcasses 
of several seals they managed to make a fire, 
round which they huddled, trusting that the 
beacon would bring them help. It was never 
seen on the Greer/and, but even if it had been 
she could not have assisted them, for she was 
solidly jammed in the ice and in danger of 
sinking at any moment. 

All night long the storm raged round the 
devoted band, and when day broke it became, 
if anything, worse. By the second night some 
of the half-frozen wretches became delirious and 
drowned themselves. Others started to walk to 
the ship and were never heard of again, while 
many simply lay still and froze to death, the 
wretched survivors stripping the clothing from 
their bodies in order to try and warm themselves 
with the extra covering. On the third day it 
cleared, and the Greer/and was able to reach the 
survivors. Of the sixty who left her but three 
days before only twelve miserable, half-frozen 
men remained alive. The dead were reverently 
placed on board, but on the homeward trip, 
owing, \itojthe frost(the |bodies literally froze 
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together in one solid mass and had to be 
separated with axes. Only last March a party 
of five hunters missed their steamer, and were 
discovered late the following day by another 
vessel. Two of them succumbed as a result of 
the exposure, while a third is now a cripple, 
being paralyzed in his right arm and side. 

Apart from the possibility of losing their men 
on the ice, the steamers themselves are liable to 
be crushed to pieces or go down in a gale. Such 
a disaster happened to the Grand Lake in the 
spring of 1908, after her men had collected 
twenty thousand skins. She was fighting her 
way out of the ice, when she was caught and 
crushed like an eggshell. When the crash came 
the skipper, who knew what it meant, shouted 
through the foghorn :— 

“Men, the ship’ll go! 
Save the grub!” 

At once all was confusion. The crew poured 
up on deck, hauling clothes- boxes and bags, 
crowding over the side, colliding in mid-air, as 
they half tumbled and half slid down the ropes, 
or hastened back for food. Laboriously the 
heavy pork barrels were hauled by hand from 
the afterhold, where men 


Pack your clothes! 


bravely toiled. | Others 
fought their way aloft, 
where the — sails were 


stowed. The canvas cut 
loose, bellying out in the 
force of the gale, was 
dropped to the deck. 
Punts were slipped from 
the davits; some, hitting 
the ice with a crash, were 
stove in. Through it all the 
captain’s voice rose above 
the turmoil, shouting : 
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Preparing to cut a steamer out of the jige-pack, 


“Haul those punts and the grub farther off! 
Vaither yet! Farther!” 

The water, rising rapidly, soon drove the men 
from the lower hold ; they retreated to the deck. 
Then the cry arose, repeated by fifty men, and 
echoing throughout the vessel: “Tis time to 
take to the ice!” 

The ship was undoubtedly sinking fast ; it was 
Lut a short leap for the last man from the deck 
to the loosening ice. ‘The men stood on the 
floe, sadly surveying the vessel. Her bows were 
lifted high, while her stern was below water. 
Then came the final plunge; the mainmast, 
reaching over the floe, broke as the weight of 
the vessel pulled it under. The great anchors 
sliding from the bow added to the tumult, as 
everything not frozen solid to the deck crashed 
into the house and galley. For a second a flash 
of flame shot upwards from the overturned 
stoves ; then nothing save a few seal pelts and 
broken oars floating on the troubled surface 
remained to mark the yawning hole in the floe 
where the good ship had disappeared. 

The season before another vessel was suddenly 
enveloped in the densest fog, and, driven by a 

gale, was running down a 

narrow lane or opening in the 

ice, when the look-out sud- 
denly shouted, “ Breakers 
ahead!” The next instant 
the bows of the steamer had 
crashed on a reef. ‘The two 
hundred and fifty men on 
board promptly jumped over- 
board, and the last man had 
hardly reached the ice before 
their vessel foundered. — Fortu- 
- nately their captain was a 
resolute individual and equal 
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He formed the men _ into 
himself at their head, 


to the occasion. 
groups and, placing 


gave the word that they were to march. 
If any man fell out he would be shot, 
he said. 


They tramped all that night over the ice, and 
all the next day. 


Many of them were now 
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exhausted and, had it not been for the captain’s 
threat, would have laid down on the ice—a 
course which would inevitably have meant 
death, Late that evening the tired, nearly- 
exhausted little band reached a ship and, of 
course, were taken on board. A few steps to 
the right or left and they would have missed 
this haven of refuge, and one shudders to think 
what their fate would have been. During one 
hunt the sealing steamer Huntsman was crushed 
by the ice off the coast of Labrador and over a 
hundred men perished. A few years ago two 
steamers were crushed in the ice and sank, but 
their cre numbering five hundred men, 
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Cutting a steamer out of the ice. 
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managed to reach Battle Harbour, on the 
Labrador coast, over the ice, after enduring 
great hardships. 

It is very seldom that the captain of a sailing 
vesse] can be induced to take a spectator with 
him. ‘This is not because the captains object 
to anyone watching their movements, but 
because the vessels are unusually full and space 
is both limited and valuable. In addition to 
the crew there are the hunters to be considered, 
and should many seals be taken the 
ship is loaded to her utmost capacity. 


Indeed, if seals are speedily 
sighted, and in large numbers, 
even the coal is thrown 


overboard to make room 
for the skins. 

As already stated, 
the ships return 
as soon as a 
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sufficient number of seals have been caught. 
Sometimes the vessel is back in harbour again in 
a couple of weeks, loaded to the gunwale with 
as many as thirty or forty thousand seals, worth 
from ten shillings to twelve shillings and sixpence 
apiece. The crew of a single vessel has been 
known to capture as many as twenty thousand 
seals in seven or eight days. ‘wo seasons ago 
the crew of the \eA/une secured forty-two 
thousand seals in eighteen days, the pelts not 
only filling the hold, but being piled up on the 
decks as well. The watchers of the harbour 
know at once whether a vessel has been suc- 
cessful, for it--is the custom to hang a 
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Unloading the seal-skins 
at St. John's. 


broom aloft if the 
catch has been a 
particularly good 
one. Sometimes, 
however, the 
steamer is un- 
lucky, and, after 
buffeting about 
among e ice 
for a period of six 
weeks, — returns 
with only enough 
skins to pay bare 
expenses. The 
Southern Cross, 
for instance, re- 
turned on May 
grd_ last to St. 
John’s with only 
twelve hundred 
seals, valued at 
four hundred and 
eighty pounds, of 


which the crew of 
a hundred and 
seventy men 


secured less than 
one pound apiece 
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The * Walrus,"* a typical sealing steamer. 


for their seven 
weeks’ work. As 
the ice-fields may 
be over a hun- 
dred miles in 
breadth and of 
unknown length, 
the sealer may be 
weeks — running 
along the edge of 
the field before 
the look-out 
detects the little 
dark spots which 
show the _ pre- 
sence of the prey. 
The annual catch 
of seals runs into 
well over. half a 
million, and the 
total value of the 
industry to New- 
foundland _ is 
about three hun- 
dred thousand 
pounds, 
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THE HAUNTED FERRY. 


By Davin A. Pratt, or LAwrencepurG, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


The tragic history of a ferry in the Ohio Valley, whose various owners for over fifty years have seem- 
ingly been pursued by an evil fate, which has claimed a dozen victims to death, disaster, and ruin, The 
author, who resides within a stone's throw of the ferry, writes: ‘The statements set forth were for the 
most part obtained from participants in or witnesses to the events narrated, and have been verified by 


me in every detail. 


OR nearly a century the historic 
Lawrenceburg Ferry on the Ohio 
River has welded together certain 
important commercial interests of 
two leading States. Though the 
ferry is a prosperous business proposition, yet 
there are numbers of people in Lawrenceburg, 
Indiana, and in Kentucky who would sooner, 
like Ajax, defy the lightning than enter the fatal 
succession of its ownership, for they believe it to 
be under the ban of an evil fate. 

Death, an amazing variety and continuity of 
calamities, and even utter ruin seem to have 
pursued its owners, from John Kizex, the fifth, 
who died with the dagger of a man he had 
attempted to murder buried to the hilt in his 
heart, down to Senator S. W. Tolin, of Bur- 
lington, Kentucky, who at the moment of 
writing is facing in the courts of that State a 
ten-thousand-dollar suit for damages, instituted 
by a man who, while crossing several years ago 
on an alleged unsafe ferry-boat, received injuries 
which came near costing him his life. 

Of twelve men who have owned the quaint 
old ferry in the fateful Kizex succession but two 


A number of the later incidents came under my personal observation.” 


remain alive, and not one of them has escaped 
the baneful “hoodoo” which seems to over- 
hang the property. Six met with violent deaths ; 
one came near drowning in the performance 
of duty, afterwards dying from the effects of a 
terrible life-and-death struggle with the turbid 
waters of the river; another became involved in 
ruinous litigation that shamed him before the 
people of his native commonwealth ; and the 
others suffered humiliations and misfortunes 
upon which, owing to their intimately personal 
nature, the writer does not care to intrude. 
Lawrenceburg Ferry was established in 1820 
by Moses Tousey, then one of the foremost 
business men in the Middle West, to afford 
transportation facilities between Lawrenceburg 
and Touseytown, Kentucky, a small but pros- 
perous village that has long since vanished and 
is now almost forgotten, which stood just across 
the river in Boone County. Its early equip- 
ment was very crude, consisting of a single row- 
boat for transporting passengers and an unwieldy 
scow for the accommodation of freight traffic. 
This latter craft was drawn up stream for some 
thing like a mile by means of cables held by 
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the ferrymen, who trudged along the shore, and 
then, with sweeps and poles and aided by the 
current, directed across the river to its proper 
landing. ‘The labour thus entailed was more 
arduous than can easily be imagined in this age 
of rapid transit. 

Touseytown, if tradition is to be credited, was 
the scene of a tragedy that formed a gruesome 
prelude to the calamitous events incident to the 
later history of the ferry. 

Moses ‘Tousey employed as ferryman one 
William McGregor, who came to Touseytown— 
whence, no one knew nor cared—shortly after 
the establishment of the ferry, bringing with 
him a daughter, at that time just budding into 
beauteous young womanhood. 

McGregor was a low-browed, evil-looking 
individual, whose character subsequently proved 
to be fully in accord with his villainous appear- 
ance. He was decidedly unsociable, having 
practically nothing to do with his neighbours 
and generally occupying himself at home when- 
ever his daily duties at the ferry were concluded. 

‘The gossip which is always rife in provincial 
communities soon hinted that the ferryman was 
engaged in some illegitimate enterprise. This 
suspicion was intensilied by periodical visits 
from several evil-browed men like himself, who 
usually came to the ferry:-house under the cover 
of darkness. 

Elinor McGregor did not share her father’s 
repellent attitude towards society, and soon 
became the belle of the village. She is said to 
have been a very beautiful and winsome girl, 
and it seemed a strange incongruity that she 
should have been the offspring of so ill-favoured 
a parent. The public, for this reason, seriously 
discredited McGregor’s claim of relationship. 

When McGregor had been ferryman for 
nearly a year, a young man of extremely pre- 
possessing appearance, who gave the name of 
Randolph Chester, was formally installed as 
master of the Touseytown school. He specdily 
manifested a marked interest in the McGregors, 
particularly the daughter. ‘Their acquaintance 
ripened into love, and ere a month had elapsed 
they were affianced. 

The ferryman at first seemed to be much 
elated over the preference shown for his daugh- 
ter by so distinguished a personage as the village 
schoolmaster; but after an interview with the 
rough-looking nocturnal visitors who came at 
intervals to the ferry-house his manner changed 
suddenly and inexplicably, and it was soon 
made clear to Chester that his suit had become 
unwelcome. 

The girl, filled with wonderment and indigna- 
tion, demanded an explanation of her father’s 
altered attitude, thereupon McGregor told her 
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in unmistakable terms that her intimacy with 
the teacher must cease at once and for ever. 

Always obedient to the slightest wish of her 
parent, Elinor submitted to this crucl edict for 
a time ; but her intense love for the man who had 
won ber heart gradually dominated every other 
consideration, and ere long the couple were 
meeting clandestinely beneath a giant oak that 
overhung the river. 

McGregor speedily became aware of the 
duplicity practised by his daughter, and_ his 
rage was boundle: He cunningly concealed 
his chagrin, however, and bided his time until 
he could adjust matters after a heinous manner 
peculiar to himself. 

One night, when Elinor supposed him to be 
in Lawrenceburg, he secreted himself amid a 
clump of cottonwoods that commanded a view 
of the great oak. 

Later, the lovers sought their trysting-place, 
ignorant of the fact that a pair of venomous, 
vengeful eyes glared out upon them as they met 
tn loving embrace. 

At that moment McGregor deliberately aimed 
a rifle at the young man and fired. His aim, 
however, was faulty, and the bullet intended 
for Chester lodged in the brain of his own 
daughter ! 

Crazed with grief and rage at the miscarriage 
of his dastardly plan of assassination, McGregor 
dashed from his concealment and advanced 
upon the stunned and horrified lover, brandish- 
ing the empty weapon for a death-blow. 

Chester stepped aside just in season to evade 
the descending gun-stock, and the next instant 
swift retribution came to McGregor. A shot 
from the schoolmaster’s pistol penetrated the 
treacherous ferryman’s heart, and he fell lifeless 
in his tracks. 

In reporting the double tragedy to the 
authorities, Chester showed his credentials as 
an officer of the law, and declared the ferryman 
to have been the moving spirit of a band of 
robbers that had for months infested the Ohio 
Valley between Cincinnati and Louisville. 

A search of the ferry-house disclosed ample 
evidence, in the form of stolen goods, to sub- 
stantiate this allegation, and Chester was legally 
exonerated from all blame attaching to the death 
of McGregor and his daughter. He is said to 
have been killed some time afterwards while 
attempting to apprehend some of the ferryman’s 
confederates. 

Surmounting a precipitous bluff near the river 
is the lightning-riven trunk of an ancient oak, at 
whose base is the unmarked grave of the ferry- 
man’s hapless daughter. Years ago, it is said, 
the towering monarch bore, carved in its bark. 
the name of the unfortunate girl, but a thunder- 
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“The bullet intended for Chester lodged in the brain of his own daughter!” a 


bolt subsequently stripped away this memorial, 
leaving in the bare and shattered trunk a more 
fitting emblem of the tragedy enacted beneath 
its once grateful shade. 

There are those who aver that Touseytown 
dated its degeneration from that moment. 
Prior to the tragedy it was inhabited by thrifty, 
progressive people, and enjoyed the blessings of 
thriving business and good schools. But the 
tragic fate of Elinor McGregor seemed to fall 
upon it as a blight, and ere long naught but 
twin rows of silent, deserted houses remained. 
To-day its founders sleep their last sleep in the 
little “God’s acre” on a hilltop above the site 
of the vanished town, the marble slabs com- 
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memorating their births 
and deaths half hidden 
beneath —untrammelled 
undergrowth and _trod- 
den underfoot by the 
trespassing cattle that 
stray unrestrained 
through the silent village 
of the dead. 

In 1861 the ferry 
passed into the hands of 
John Kizex, first in what 
the superstitious believe 
to be the fatal succes- 
sion of ownership. 

Kizex is said to have 
been an evil, quarrel- 
some character, guilty 
of many acts of lawless- 
ness. He is said to have 
harboured about the 
ferry- house a band of 
criminals who terrorized 
the community until his 
) untimely demise. 

Jacob Piatt—a son of 
A. Sedam Piatt, from 
whom Kizex purchased 
| the ferry—who served 
many years as ferryman 
at Lawrenceburg, and 
who is the oral his- 
torian supplying many 
of the facts herein in- 
corporated, relates an 
exciting experience 
which befell him at the 
hands of some of Kizex’s 
evil associates. 

In the autumn of 1861 
Piatt, in company with 
Colonel Wesley Adams, 
wealthy Kentucky 

stockman, crossed the 
river after nightfall, Adams having upon his 
person nearly a thousand dollars received from 
the sale of some cattle in Cincinnati. 

As the twain embarked in the ferry skiff, two 
villainous - looking individuals, who had been 
frequenting the vicinity for several days, emerged 
from the shadows along the riverside and, after 
a whispered conference with Kizex, entered the 
craft. 

Fearing that the new-comers had designs 
upon his companion and himself, Piatt adroitly 
informed them that he had deposited all his 
money in Cincinnati. Disregarding an admoni- 
tory nudge, Colonel Adams openly deplored the 
fact that he had failed to do likewise. 
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No overt 
demonstration 
was made until 
after the Ken- 
tucky shore was 
reached, when 
Colonel Adams 
was attacked by 
the pair and 
knocked _ sense- 
less to the bottom 
of the skiff, where 
his assailants pro- 
ceeded to rifle his 
pockets. 

Piatt, at this 
juncture, drew a 
revolver and 
sprang to the aid 
of his companion. 
A few shots, fired 
at random, served to put the miscreants to flight. 

Kizex naturally denied ail complicity in the 
attempted robbery, and as 


Jacob Piatt, who was at one time the 
owner of the ferry and who lost his 
life as the result of an accident. 


From a Photograph. 


ence, which rendered Fulcher’s residence among 
Kizex’s allies nothing less than an inquisition. 

Kizex had repeatedly threatened to take 
Fulcher’s life, and one day, when the veteran 
came to the river with the intention of crossing, 
matters between them reached a crisis. 

The ferryman was under the influence of 
liquor, and immediately began to abuse Fulcher. 
The latter, who was greatly his physical inferior, 
refused to precipitate a personal encounter, until 
the ferryman, with studied brutality, made a 
slurring reference to his empty sleeve. A 
terrible struggle would immediately have ensued 
but for the intervention of bystanders. A friend 
induced Fulcher to return home, and, in the 
hope of averting further trouble, volunteered to 
escort him thither. 

The ferryman, however, succeeded in breaking 
away from those who sought to detain him, and 
followed, uttering terrible threats. He was 
repeatedly warned back, but doggedly continued 
to advance. At length, with a frightful oath, 


he grasped a huge stone and poised it over 


nothing could be proved 
against him he escaped 
prosecution. He met just 
retribution, however, in 
the symmer of the follow- 
ing year. 

‘The United States was 
at that time in the throes 
of civil war, Partisan feel- 
ing ran high along the 
Kentucky border, and fre- 
quent and sanguinary con- 
flicts took place between 
different factions. 

Kizex and his clique 
were Southern — sympa- 
thizers; but, unlike the 
majority of their neigh- 
bours, did not possess 
the requisite courage to 
defend with arms the 
cause they espoused. 

Living near the ferry 
was a man named George 
Fulcher, who had lost an 
arm in defence of the 
Union, and for whom 
Kizex entertained the 
most violent hatred. 
Fulcher was recognized as 
a peaceable, law-abiding 
citizen, which fact alone 
sufficed to antagonize men 
of Kizex’s ilk. Added to 
this was a political differ- 
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Fulcher’s head, declaring that he would kill him. 
It was then that the ex-soldier, goaded beyond 
all human endurance, whipped from his shirt a 
long-bladed knife, which he plunged to the hilt in 
the ferryman’s heart. Kizex dropped instantly 
and expired in the dust of the road. 

Awed by the fate of their leader, the ferry- 
man’s friends permitted Fulcher to continue on 
his way unmolested. That night, however, a 


mob descended upon his humble domicile with 
the avowed intention of wreaking summary 
men had _ been 
the 


vengeance. After several 
wounded by well - directed shots from 
besieged man’s rifle, however, 
the would-be lynchers precipi- 
tately withdrew. On the day 
following Fulcher surrendered 
himself to the sheriff of Boone 
County. 

Tt was deemed unsafe to 
incarcerate the prisoner in the 
jail at Burlington, Kentucky, 
and he was therefore released 
from custody under heavy 
bond, leaving the State imme- 
diately to avoid assassination 
at the hands of Kizey's friends. 
In his subsequent arraignment 
at the bar of justice his enemies 
endeavoured to secure his 
conviction by introducing per- 
jured evidence, but he was 
triumphantly acquitted 
through the testimony of a 
reputable eye-witness to the 
killing of the ferryman. He 
died later in a madhouse. 

The death of Kizex, leaving 
the ferry unpaid for, caused 
that property to revert to 
Piatt, who subsequently lost his life through an 
accident. Thus two of the owners seemingly 
fell beneath the hand of the weird ban over- 
hanging the ferry. 

Next in the succession of tragedies at Law- 
renceburg Ferry was the killing of Robert Terrill, 
a prominent and influential Kentuckian, by 
Maurice McNealey, his ferryman. The affair 
occurred on the ferry-boat, in a pistol duel which 
came near resulting fatally for both participants, 
and almost precipitated a bitter feud in Boone 
County. 

Terrill employed McNealey to operate the 
ferry for a monthly wage. The business proving 
unremunerative, he found himself unable to pay 
McNealey the stipulated salary, whereupon the 
latter served upon him an attachment for the 
ferry-boat and its appurtenances. This drastic 
step angered ‘Terrill, who was a high-tempered 
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Pinkney Ross, who was an eye- 
murder of Robert Te: 
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man, and one morning in the spring of 1866 he 
repaired to the ferry armed with a pistol and 
bent upon wreaking vengeance on the ferryman. 

The men met on the boat and half-a-dozen 
shots were exchanged, McNealey sustaining a 
serious wound and Terrill falling in a pool of 
his own blood on the deck with four bullet 
wounds in his body, any of which would have 
proved fatal. 

The affray was witnessed by Pinkney Ross, 
a riverman, now residing in Lawrenceburg, who 
vouches for the authenticity of the statements 
herein made concerning it. 

Thekilling of Terrill created 
the most intense feeling in 
Boone County. For days there 
was talk of lynching McNealey, 
who languished in the jail at 
Burlington ; but cooler counsel 
prevailed, and so a succession 
of tragedies was averted. 

The case, when it came to 
trial, aloused profound interest 
throughout Kentucky, the 
Terrills and McNealeys being 
among the most prominent 
families in that State. 

McNealey was acquitted on 
the grounds of self-defence, it 
having been proved that ‘lerrill 
fired the first shot. McNealey 
at once departed from the 
scene of his trouble, and was 
afterwards killed by a street- 
car in Memphis, ‘lennessee. 

The third and final tragedy 
at the ferry was the logical 
outgrowth of a perilous natural 
condition which those who, 
in the capacity of ferrymen, 
consecrate themselves to the service of the 
public are often called upon to face. 

On an exceptionally stormy day in the year 
1882 Captain William Huff, who at the time 
owned and operated Lawrenceburg Ferry, 
attempted to cross the river with a heavily- 
freighted skiff, containing, beside a large amount 
of merchandise, five passengers, including him- 
self and his assistant, James McLeaster, then 
a boy of seventeen years. They were some 
distance out when two negroes, named Wade 
and Parker, became involved in a drunken 
altercation and overturned the craft. 

rhe wind was blowing a heavy gale, the river 
was filled with rolling waves bearing on their 
crests all sorts of déérzs, and to the anxious 
watchers on either shore it seemed as though 
the five human beings cast upon the mercy of 
the angered elements were doomed. 
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The negroes sank immediately and never rose 
again. John Terrill, another passenger, after a 
furious struggle with the waves, was drawn 
aboard a small steamer that plied between 
Aurora and Lawrenceburg, Indiana. Young 
McLeaster was saved through the same pro- 
vidential agency. He is now a 
resident of Lawrenceburg, and 
from him were procured the facts 
of the catastrophe herein narrated. 

Upon Captain Huff fell the 
most harrowing experience of all. 
When he reached the surface, 
after what seemed an age of 
brain-bursting strangulation 
under water, his strength was 
nearly spent. By an almost super- 
human effort young McLeaster 
succeeded in conveying to the 
imperilled man two barrels of 
flour, which had been a part of 
the cargo. The hold gained 
upon these saved him from a 
watery grave. 

With one arm over each of these 
curious life-preservers, buffeted by 
waves, beaten and bruised by bits 
of wreckage, the captain floated 
down the river for more than a mile, being 
finally cast ashore near Petersburg, Kentucky. 
He was found by the searchers just as he was 
slipping helplessly back into the hungry waters 
after a futile, half-conscious effort to drag him- 
self out upon the wave-beaten strand. 

For weeks the hardy old riverman lingered 
between life and death, but recovered and ran 
the ferry for several years.’ The exposure and 
strain upon his vitality told in the end, however, 
and he finally passed away within sight and 
sound of the scene of his labours and perils. 

By a strange interplay of chance, Louis 
Terrill, a son of Robert ‘Terrill, while crossing 


William Hartman, who was the ferry- 
in when Louis Terrill received his 
injurics, and who has si 

reason as the result of the shock. 
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the river on what he alleges was an unsafe ferry- 
boat, received injuries which almost resulted 
fatally. He is said to have fallen in at almost 
precisely the same spot that received his father 
nearly fifty years before, when the latter was 
killed by McNealey. 

As a result of this accident 
‘Terrill secured the indictment of 
Senator S. W. Tolin, at that time 
owner of the ferry, for maintain- 
ing unsafe ferrying facilities. ‘The 
deliberations of the same grand 
jury resulted as well in the indict- 
ment of the judge of the Boone 
County Court for permitting 
Senator Tolin to operate a ferry 
without licence. Both these in- 
dictments were quashed, but for 
the past three years Tolin has 
been contesting in the courts of 
Kentucky a suit instituted by 
‘Terrill to recover damages for 
the sum of ten thousand 
dollars. 

The fate of William Hartman, 
who ran the ferry just long enough 
to fall a victim to its besetting 
fatality, is one of the most pathetic 
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cincidents in the annals of the Ohio Valley. 


Hartman was ferryman at the time Louis Terrill 
Teceived his injuries, and the affair preyed upon 
his mind so continuously that he went mad. 
He is at present confined in a private sanatorium 
for the insane, where he must end his wretched 
days with reason dethroned--the most recent 
victim of the evil fate which is said to over- 
shadow the ferry and all connected with it. 

And the end is not yet, say the superstitiously 
inclined. Dire disaster is prophesied for the 
thirteenth man who dares to defy the peculiar 
and baneful law that apparently governs the 
destiny of Lawrenceburg Ferry. 


\ typical Ohio River ferry-boat. ( 


A City Imside a Palace. 


By Mrs. Hrrperr Vivian. 


Down in Dalmatia is perhaps the most wonderful town in the world—a medieval city tucked away 

inside the stupendous ruins of a Roman Emperor's palace. The Emperor’s tomb has become the 

cathedral, a row of tenements has b<en built in his bedroom, and the whole palace has been utilized in 
the strangest fashion to fit the needs of its teeming population. 


EW people are aware that it is pos- 
sible to steam down the Dalmatian 
coast in a luxurious Austrian Lloyd 
boat from Trieste, and in a very 
short time find yourself in sight of 
what is, perhaps, the most curious and interest- 
ing ruin in the whole world—the Palace of 
Diocletian, at Spalato. It is practically unknown 
to the general public, and, considering how 
extremely picturesque and remarkable it is, this 
seems indeed a pity. 

We arrived at Spalato one morning towards 
the middle of May, and the Dalmatian weather 
at that time of year is simply ideal. The sky is 
a glowing blue ; the Adriatic a still lovelier shade 
of the same colour, dotted by wonderful orange- 
coloured sails patched with sienna and tangerine. 
Behind lie the gleaming silver mountains— 
barren and bare, like all the Karst, but softened 
by the summer haze to an almost pearly hue. 

Facing us on the water side was a stupendous 
structure, built sixteen hundred years ago for 
the great Emperor Diocletian, but now occupied 
by thousands of humble Dalmatians. Gibbon 
talks of the “awful ruins of Spalatro on the 
Hadriatic,” and indeed, in spite of the altera- 
tions and desecration inseparable from the 
attempt to convert a Royal pleasure-house into 
a mediaval city and refuge from Turks and 
infidels, it still presents a marvellously striking 
appearance. It is the largest building in 
Europe, with the exception of the Escorial, and 
actually contains within its walls the whole 
medizval city of Spalato, or, as they call it in 
the Croatian tongue, Split. ‘There is now a 
modern town as well on the northern side, but 
until recent times Spalato meant just the Palace of 
Diocletian. Some idea can perhaps be gathered 
from this as to the immense proportions of the 
palace, but it is scarcely possible either to 
describe or picture its unique appearance. 

The Emperor Diocletian was one of those 


wonderful Romans who rose from absolute 
Vol xxiv.—32 


obscurity to the throne of Cesar. Of lowly 
peasant origin, he was born at Dioclea, in 
Montenegro. He seems always to have had a 
longing to return to the shores of the Adriatic, 
and after reigning in great splendour and restor- 
ing peace to the Roman Empire he went to live 
for a time at Salona, then a thriving city not far 
from Spalato. For twelve years he watched his 
palace grow, meanwhile laying out wonderful 
gardens near Salona, which afforded him never- 
failing delight. Then, without warning, in the 
year 303 he assembled his subjects in the plains 
of Nicomedia, mounted the steps of the throne, 
and, with all the prestige of his latest victory 
clinging to him, announced his approaching 
abdication. ‘lhe news was received with stupe- 
faction by the Romans, who could not believe 
their ears. But Diocletian had made up his 
mind. Without even returning to his capital, he 
entered a closed carriage and proceeded straight 
to Dalmatia. Here he lived in peace and 
obscurity for ten years, dying in 313. Maxi- 
mian, who succeeded him in the purple, 
endeavoured to persuade him to return to 
Rome, but he is said to have answered: “ If 
you could only see the lettuces I have planted 
with my own hands you would never press me 
to resume the burden of power.” 

The palace covers about ten acres and is 
almost square in shape. Along the whole 
length of the quay was a majestic open balcony 
with loggias and thirty-eight splendid Doric 
columns. It has long ago been filled in with 
masonry, but the arches and _ pilasters still 
remain, embedded in more modern. stone. 
The front part of the building contained the 
Emperor’s apartments, the reception - rooms, a 
public square, a large and small temple, and the 
baths. Once sixteen towers defended the walls, 
but most of these have now disappeared. A 
canal, for the passage of the Imperial gondolas, 
led to the sea, and there were subterranean ways 
for the Emperor’s use. 
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Part of the southern facade of the palace, showing how the creat building has been adapted to modern needs. 
From a Photograph, 


Four streets intersected the place, and the the rooms of the Emperor's mother and the 
front was separated from the back, which con- quarters of the guards and servants. Of this part 
tained apartments of lesser importance, such as of the building very few traces now remain, except 


portions which are 
built into houses. 
Everywhere an extra- 
ordinary magnificence 
reigned. Facing 
the sea was a portico 
over five hundred feet 
long, decorated with 
paintings and wonder- 
ful sculptures. This 
portico has been 
sadly changed. 
Numberless small 
windows, faced with 
little green shutters, 
have been pierced in 
the massive wal 
Shops, too, have been 
built at their base, 
jutting out, and roofed 
with red tiles. 

All this is pic- 
turesque, but sadly 
out of keeping with 
the nobility and gran- 
deur of the back- 


““Numbesless small windows, faced with little green shutters, have been pierced in the massive 


From a} walls, (Piotograph. — ground, To show 
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how the palace has descended in dignity since 
the days of the great Emperor, it is enough to 
say that its immense height furnished then but 
one storey, whilst now it has been cut up into 
six. In old days it had no windows and no 
chimneys, being lighted from the top and heated 
by hot-water pipes. 

As we took our way from the boat to the 


Peasant women in the picturesque Spalatine 
costume. 


From a Photograph. 


“Golder Gate,” bent on exploring the interior 
of the city, we had to pass through the market. 
Here we found many Spalatines clad in the 
picturesque costume of the place. It was a joy 
to find that we had now got far enough down 
the Adriatic coast to be free in the main from 
the ordinary pernicious European dress. Indeed, 
there are few accessible places in Europe where 
you may see such variety, such colour, and such 
splendour. White shirts, red sleeveless jackets, 
gold braidings, the brightest of baggy blue 
breeches, and the sauciest little round red caps 
—these are the main items of the peasant 
costume of these parts. 

The principal produce of the market seems to 
be tiny sucking-pigs, and very noisy ones too. 
Evidently they were all thoroughly sick of life, 
and their piercing yells rang piteously in our 
ears. Some were tied together in carts, others 
tried in vain to climb out of deep wooden pack- 
ing-cases. Men and boys walked about, carrying 
two or three together by their hind legs, their 
heads hanging down, just as unfeelingly as if 
they were onions or cabbages. When one of 
the peasants was told that he was being photo- 
graphed he raised his piglets and swung them 
round in the air, to an accompaniment of furious 
screams. 

Presently we caught sight of one of these little 


innocents enjoying a small revenge of his own. 
A young child had strayed away from his family 
and was making his way across the square. The 
pig marked this and gaily pursued him. He 
gave just one friendly lurch, and over went the 
child right on his nose, while the sinner stopped 
to enjoy the sight. Just then the mother and 
aunt rushed up, full of wrath, picked up their 
charge, and prepared to 
smack the wicked creature. 
But his expression was so 
full of delight and guileless 
glee that their sense of 
humour was too much for 
them, and they not only 
forgave, but were obliged to 
pat and make a fuss of him. 

In the market we saw rows 
of strange-looking cheeses, 
shaped just like muffins and 


The men are gorgeous in white shirts, red 
sleeveless jackets, blue breeches, and much 
gold braid. 


From a Photograph. 


probably made of sheep’s milk, and the biggest 
loaves of bread I have ever seen. 

The principal way into the city is by the Porta 
Aurea, or Golden Gate. This is an elaborate and 
once much-decorated structure. It is still very 
imposing, but the statues that formerly adorned 
it were carried off, like so many other things, by 
the Venetians. ‘Two shiploads of marbles and 
columns are said to have gone from the 
palace to Venice. The Republic had every 
chance of despoiling the place, for Spalato 
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belonged to Venice for three hundred and _ fifty 
years. 

Once inside the walls you find that Spalato is 
a network of the narrowest, darkest, and most 
tortuous of alleys. I really believe that neigh- 
bours at opposite windows can sometimes shake 
hands across the street. As the whole city had 
to be arranged in a limited space, it is no 
wonder that the 
houses were 
crowdedsomuch 
together. 

‘The transfor- 
mation of the 
palace into a city 
took place in the 
seventh century. 
Between this 
time and the 
death of Diocle- 
tian the building 
had been sacked 
several times. 
First of all came 
the Huns, next 
the Goths, and 
then the Visi- 
goths under 
Alaric, and later 
sull under Theo- 
dore. ‘The city 
of Salona fared 
even worse, for 
Huns, Goths, and Avars plundered it re- 
morselessly. Finally a disastrous fire practi- 
cally demolished the place, and the Salonians 
determined, in despair, to leave it and see 
if they would fare better in Diocletian’s 
monumental abode. There they took refu 
from their foes behind the Cyclopean walls 
To quote M. Yriarte, like birds they sus 
pended their nests from the cornices and 
hid their young in the crevices of the 
monuments. Houses were attached to the 
great walls and corridors, and it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that several streets would 
fit into the Emperor's bedchamber. The worst 
of this crowding is that in parts it is very 
difficult to trace exactly the rooms and the 
internal arrangements as they once were. You 
must often dive into the houses and backyards 
of the natives to see parts of the remains. 
iveryone, however, is more than kind. The 
Spalatines seem to take a real interest in show- 
ing travellers their unique city, for they guide 
one round it with every courtesy, pointing out 
curiosities in their own or their neighbours’ 
walls. Unfortunately, it is impossible to remove 
the medizval town and leave the ancient palace 


street in Spalato—The neigh- 

urs can sometimes shake hands 

from opposite windows. 
From a Photograph. 
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free without destroying the whole place, for 
they have so grown into each other that they 
have now become almost welded into one. 

It is most quaint to see the strange uses to 
which relics of Roman times are put. Here in 
a small patio you may see a carved marble 
sarcophagus doing duty as a “ardinitre or a 
horse - trough. A little farther on is a well 
flanked on either side by two beautiful 
Corinthian columns, 

All kinds of strange sculptures and friezes 
look down on you from the walls of houses 
where medieval builders. many hundred 
years ago embeddtd weird remains either 
for ornament or to bring them luck. In 
one of the photographs I took in Spalato 
you may see the statue of a rubicund old 
man backed by a halo almost as large as a 
tea-tray. He has been enclosed in a little 
niche turned into a shrine with the aid of 
slender Roman 
columns and an 
arch above. 
Whether he 
started life as a 
saint or as an 
unregenerate 
pagan I cannot 
say, for the halo, 
tonsure, and 
ecclesiastical ex- 
pression may 
have been added 
by a latter-day 
artist. Above 
him is another 
relic, a shield 
with a strange 
device, and 
higher up again 
you may = see 
a very amusing 
little piece 
of carved stone, 
which looks extremely like a domestic scene 
between a Roman couple. The lady, who is 
evidently in a towering passion, has assumed a 
threatening attitude, and seems to be shaking 
her fist in her husband’s face. ‘This house 
stands at the corner of a very narrow street, and 
you may notice an archway in perfect preserva- 
tion, which is evidently part of a wall separating 
different parts of the palace. 

‘The Austrians are very careful to preserve the 
antiquities of the place, and stringent orders are 
issued that they shall be respected. No one 
may make any alteration to a house without 
consulting the authorities, or do anything to 
endanger the character of the place. 


An ancient church. 
From a Ph 
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The Peristyle 


From a Phot: 


Another photograph shows the 
where the chief roads crossed. ‘This is in the 
most excellent repair, although it has been 
disfigured by a little red-tiled excrescence and 
by an officious tablet recording the uninterest- 
ing fact that some time last century the Emperor 
Francis I. visited the city. Round it stand 
splendid red syenite columns, all of them 
monoliths. Under the peristyle a  subter- 
ranean way leads to. the vestibule, a 
magnificent circular building some forty feet 
across, and not unlike the baths of Diocletian 
in Rome. 


peristyle, 
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Spalato. 


graph. 


In the public square stands the cathedral, 
once the mausoleum of the Emperor. It is 
very strange to remember that Diocletian was 
one of the most terrible enemies that Christianity 
has ever had, and how it was his proud boast 
that he had wiped out the Christian superstition. 
Yet, in spite of all his enmity, his tomb be- 
comes a cathedral, and, moreover, served as 
a model for the wonderful baptisteries of the 
Middle Ages. Indeed, many things in the 
Imperial palace have suffered strange trans- 
formations, for the material was all ready to the 
hand of the adapter. Temples and tombs 
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An archway pierced through 
the immensely thick wall. 


From a Phi 


rgraphe 


became _ basilicas, 
heathen idols became 
Christian saints. 

The cathedral — is 
octagonal outside, but 
inside you find a dark, 
mysterious, circular 
building, thirty feet in 
diameter and the same 
in height. All around 
it, supporting the roof, 
are eight immense 
pillars of granite, with 
gorgeously - carved 
capitals — spoils from 
Egypt and Greece. 
Above them is a 
curious frieze in  bas- 
relief representing the 
chase of Diana, which 
seems distinctly out of 
place in a cathedral. 
The whole building has remained in almost 
exactly the same condition as it was sixteen 
hundred years ago, except for the beautiful 
thirteenth - century pulpit — which may be 
seen in the photograph—the high altar, and 
the big gilt candelabra. It seems a pity that 
the place should have been disfigured by 
a big stone advertisement, proclaiming the 
fact that the Emperar Francis Joseph had 
been there. 

Just opposite the cathedral is one of the 
finest specimens of antique architecture that 
exist. This is the baptistery, once the Temple 
of Esculapius. Just now it is in process of 


The interior of the cathedral. 
From a Photograph. 


repair, but soon the scaffolding will be removed 
and we shall be able to see the lovely cornice. 
The street in which it stands is so narrow that 
it is impossible to give a proper idea of it. It 
is built of blocks of white stone, and great tufts 
of fern and gaudy snapdragon sprout in the 
crevices. _ 

Another photograph gives a good impression 
of how the houses crept into the interior of the 
palace. Here we see 
across the road what 
was probably a wall 
separating one of the 
Emperor’s apartments 


from another. There 
» are the solid stone 
blocks, the great 


columns, the arches, 
completed at the top 
by a frieze. In_ this 
case the additions, 
though entirely out of 
keeping, are not un- 
picturesque. The 
little windows pierced 
in the wall below the 
arches have quaint 
Venetian balconies, 
and the green shutters 
are distinctly piquant. 

The campanile is 
entirely shrouded by 


A corner of the Campanile, 
From a Phyptograph. 


scaffolding, which very much impedes one in 
getting a general view of the place. A Queen 
of Naples began it in 1416, and it was only 
finished during the last century. Some twenty 
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years ago it became unsafe, and the upper 
storeys had to be taken down, Every stone has 
been numbered, and it will be rebuilt in exactly 
the same style as before. A great number of 
beautiful old Roman columns were used in 
the campanile, most of them brought from 
Salona, but many were torn from the palace 
itself. 

It must be many years, one might almost say 
centuries, before any real amount of restoration 
is accomplished in Spalato. A grant of four 
hundred pounds a year only is allowed by 
Government for the purpose, whereas the 


This picture shows how in the Middle Ages houses were built in 


walls bird-nest fashion, 
Kr 


scaffolding for the campanile alone cost four 
thousand pounds. Why will not some Carnegie 
or Rockefeller come to the rescue? Luckily 
for Dalmatia, not even an American billionaire 
could succeed in lifting the palace and convey- 
ing it across the Atlantic. 

Another curious feature of the place is that 
there is nothing but foot traffic. No horse or 
cart enters the walls—this for the very good 
reason that there are few streets wide enough. 
The tiny, dim streets are no doubt inviting 
enough in the torrid days of August, for Spalato 


is blazing in summer-time. They make photo- 
graphy somewhat difficult, however, for in a 
town where there is a certain dole far niente 
atmosphere snap-shots are the only resource, as 
a stand camera almost collects a mob. 

Among the places I long to revisit some day 


the great One of the massive columns bronght from 


Salona. 


prafhs. 
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I place Spalato high in the list. I feel there 
must be so much to see, so much to explore, 
hidden away in those dark, mysterious alleys 
and houses. 

Of ruined and deserted temples dating from 
far-off times we have plenty, but there are few 
palaces and dwelling-houses of those days. 
There is something enthralling in this immense 
survival, still inhabited, still fulfilling its task in 
the world. In fine, there seems a special human 
interest in Diocletian’s palace which I have 
never encountered in ruins elsewhere. 


WHAT HAPPENED 


TO FERGUSON. 


ZS 


By Tuos. B. MARSHALL. 


The story of an awful experience with an infuriated bull-elephant. The author states: “ The incident 
is perfectly true, and was related to me, about the middle of 1902, under the circumstances 
mentioned. My own observations the following day confirmed it in every essential.” 


QRY-PAN!” 

“Sah!” 

The tent-front opened and a 
i coal-black visage with a broad blue 
~ mark down the forehead appeared, 
only to vanish again in time to escape a heavy 
boot flung by Ferguson, who, half dressed, sat 
on his camp stretcher opposite me. 

“ Fry-pan !” 

“Sah!” 

“Bring dem boot one time, or—— Look 
here, you black sweep ; what for you no fix ’tring 
for boot I tell you?” 

“Massa, I find ’m, I look ’m, I no see ’m; 
tring no lib.” 

“Plenty lib, you bushman! You no savez 
white man palaver ’tall. Bring dem bokkis !” 

“Massa, I no bushman. Me Monrovia boy. 
Me——” 

“Confound you, bring dem bokkis one time!” 

The box was brought, but no bootlaces were 
forthcoming. 

“Till swear we had some,” grumbled 
Ferguson*, tying the third knot in the very 
disreputable lace that adorned his left boot. 
“Make the boys have a good look round, will 

our” 

“You ought to stop in and doctor that foot,” 
I said. 

“T can’t stew in here all day. Besides, we want 
some fresh meat.” And with that he was gone. 

I was just convalescent from a sharp attack of 
fever. Five days previously we had camped on 
the bank of the Volta, in West Africa, which we 
hoped to cross in another day or two on our 
way to Salaga. Ferguson was suffering from an 
ulcerated toe, caused by the bursting of a 


* Tmet Ferguson at Sckondi, where he was acti 
German firm who were anxious to open up direct 
and other Hausa centres. He required assistance, iand 
a friendly agreement, of which the journey here referred to was th 
outcome.—THE AUTHOR. 
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“jigger” cyst, and really ought not to have 
been on his legs; but he was of a restless 
disposition, and inaction made him miserable. 

The morning passed slowly enough, the only 
event being the discovery of the missing laces 
by Fry-pan in the very place where he himself 
had put them. I was glad to hear the sounds 
of Ferguson’s return, but when—assisted by 
Fry-pan, who carried his rifle—he limped into 
the tent and threw himself on his bed I stared 
at him in surprise and alarm. 

“What on earth’s wrong?” I exclaimed. 
“Where’s Adjetty—and your twelve-bore ?” 

“The gun’s lost; and Adjetty—Adjetty’s 
dead,” he groaned, and straightway went to 
sleep. 

Adjetty was our headman, and always accom- 
panied us on our shooting expeditions. 

Ferguson was a pitiable sight. His face, 
deathly pale, was streaked with blood; his 
ell.ows, with the skin rubbed off, showed through 
the sleeves of his coat, which was torn half-way 
down the back ; his trouser knees were torn and 
blood-stained, and one boot and puttee were 
missing. 

I got all ready for his awakening, and later 
on, when the lamps were lit and our pipes 
going, he told his tale as follows. 


I never thought that I should ever owe my 
life to the stupidity of a Krooboy, but it’s a 
certainty that if we had found those laces this 
morning I should have been dead now--dead, 
like poor Adjetty. 

I did not intend going far, and only took 
three ball cartridges and half-a-dozen for the 
shot-gun. I carried the light sporting rifle and 
Adjetty the twelve-bore. It was pretty good 
going, mostly big timber, and not much under- 
growth or creeper. I should think we covered 
five miles without sighting fur or feather ; then 
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I got in a long shot at a wild pig and bowled 
him over. He got up again, however, and it 
took another bullet to finish him. 

He had fallen at the edge of a half-moon- 
shaped depression covered with low scrub and 
grass, with here and there a fine odoom tree 
shooting skywards. At this point a low cliff, 
along the base of which we had come, turned 
abruptly to the left; opposite us, and about a 
hundred and fifty yards down the gentle slope, 
lay a fair-sized pool; beyond it, and curving 
round to points about three hundred yards 
on either side of us, the forest was similar in 
character to what we had passed through. 

My foot was hot and painful, so, leaving my 
rifle with Adjetty, and telling him to break up 
the pig, I shouldered the other gun and limped 
down to the pool. T’inding a convenient root I 
sat down, took off my puttee and boot, and 
allowed my foot to dangle in the cool water. 

The pool, I noticed, was pear-shaped ; on my 
left the shore swept round in a flattish curve 
to a point opposite me and about thirty 
yards distant ; to the right the banks gradually 
narrowed, until fifty yards away the stream hat 
fed the pool formed, as it were, the stalk of the 
pear. ‘The outlet was nearly opposite me, 
rather to the left. : 

I was resuming my boot and puttee when 
Adjetty came down, looking for ti-ti with which 
to bundle the meat. I pointed out an isolated 
clump of trees on the bank of the outlet stream 
which was draped from limb to limb with the 
tough creeper vine. As I did so I noticed that 
he was without the rifle ; he had left it, he said, 
against a tree not far from where the pig lay. 
I feel as if I shall never forgive myself the angry 
words I used ; they were the last he ever heard, 
poor fellow, and he was a faithful servant. 

Presently I rose, and while waiting strolled 
slowly after him. Despite my blame of him, I 
left my own gun behind me, but there was 
nothing in sight, and I was not going many 
yards away. I reached the end of the pool, 
and turned to retrace my footsteps. Suddenly 
a crashing and tearing of branches, followed by 
a terrified scream, made me swing round on 
my heels, and a cold chill ran through me as I 
saw Adjetty, entangled in the withes of titi, 
slashing with his machete, with pitiful futility, 
at a towering bull-elephant, which with upraised 
trunk was about to strike him down. Even as 
I looked, the flail-like blow descended and the 
tough ti-ti parted like pack-thread as the shattered 
body was hurled through it. With a blast of 
triumph the huge brute flung himself on his knees 
and drove his single tusk through the prostrate 
form; then, kneeling down, he commenced 


kneading it into pulp. It was all over in a 
Vol. xxiv. 33. 


period of seconds; I stood half-paralyzed and 
sick to the heart. Then, suddenly, he caught 
sight of me. In an instant he was on his feet, 
with ears a-cock and trunk stiffly stretched 
towards me. Next, with a vicious squeal, he 
charged. ‘Ihe horror that possessed me lifted 
and [ turned to run. With the first step I felt 
my bootlace snap. Wildly I looked for some 
place of refuge. ‘There was none; nothing but 
low scrub that would hardly have hidden a cat. 
I could hear the soft thud! thud! thud ! of his 
feet, and every one seemed to beat on my heart; 
I felt a trickling down my spine. The bull was 
close upon me as I dashed past my gun and 
snatched it up. 1 stumbled—- partially recovered 
myself—and staggered on, bent double as 1 
strove to regain my balance. I caught a glimpse 
of the hideous red mouth and the uplifted trunk. 
I twisted half-round, fired wildly, and threw 
myself sideways towards the water. As I fell I 
saw the great circles of his fore-feet as the brute 
reared ; the report was almost drowned in the 
awful bellow he gave. ‘Then—splash! I went 
into the shallow water, the last thing I saw being 
a great red wound over and around his left eye. 
My chance shot had destroyed it. 

I was on my feet in an instant, and three facts 
at once presented themselves to me. First, my 
left knee was cut to the bone; next, my gun 
was nowhere in sight; and last, and for the 
moment most important, the elephant had swung 
round and was blundering up the slope duwn 
which I had first come. I expect that the shock 
of the wound and the sudden blotting out of every- 
thing on his left side accounted for it, but I did 
not stop to speculate. Only one line of retreat 
was open to me; and that was towards the top 
end of the pool, where 1 might conceal myself 
in the inlet channel. Of course, the moment he 
turned he would see me, but the same remark 
applicd to whatever direction I took. 

I stepped ashore, and set off at my best pace, 
which was not very great. My knee was terribly 
painful, and my boot rubbed my sore foot 
cruelly. Every step I took was an agony both 
of body and mind. I sweated profusely—more 
with suspense than exertion. Even as I started 
the brute was slackening speed; and by the 
time I was half-way he had halted, and was 
tenderly touching his wound with his trunk, 
fortunately keeping his left side towards me. 

I hurried on, and when within a few yards of 
the channel turned again to look. What I saw 
sent me scurrying between the banks like a 
rabbit into its burrow. The great bull, with 
ears erect and trunk extended, was charging 
down upon me at top speed. Some change in 
his position had brought his uninjured eye to 
bear on me, and without uttering a sound he 
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“ |] twisted ball-round and fired wildly.” 
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had started in pursuit. Forgetful of pain—now 
slipping on slimy stones, now wading knee- 
deep, now ploughing through gravel or sand, I 
stumbled on. Soon—too soon—came a splashing 
and squelching behind me that for a moment 
stopped my breath. I was in a regular death-trap. 
The perpendicular banks were high above my 
head; my only hope was that the channel would 
become too narrow for him to follow me. 

The windings of the stream hid me from my 
remorseless foe, but my ears told me that he 
was rapidly overtaking me. There was some- 
thing peculiarly horrible in being hounded to a 
hideous death by an invisible monster whose 
methods were so revolting. I looked frantically 
about for some means of escape, and my eye 
fell on a forked root, high up the bank. I tried 
to grasp it, but, stretch as I might, I could but 
just touch it. In desperation I ripped off my 


puttee and tried to fling a loop over it. It fell 
back in a tangle on my shoulders. I made 


another cast, but with the same result, and then, 
not ten yards away, the grim front of my pursuer 
appeared. He uttered a little tremulous squeal 
on seeing me, but did not hurry himself. His 
deliberation inspired me with a frenzy of horror 
—for a moment | think my reason went. I do 
not remember how I did it. I remember a 
horrible pang of pain in my foot, the cracking 
and giving of the root; I heard a scrambling 
tush—a hurricane of squeals—then I was lying, 
panting and shaking, on the bank top. The 
elephant was still thrashing about in the bed of 
the stream; now and again his trunk showed 
over the edge of the bank, but I knew the 
cunning brute would soon cease his futile 
attempts to reach me. 

Staggering to my feet, I hobbled towards 
where I hoped to find my rifle. I was in 
terrible pain, and, worse than that, my nerve 
was gone. I was trembling from head to foot, 
and was soaked in perspiration. At last 1 
reached a tree large enough to hide me. I 
rested a moment; then, keeping the trunk 
between myself and the mouth of the stream, 
I pushed on up the slope. At last 1 reached a 
point whence I could see the angle of the low 
cliff near which the boar lay, and, almost in line 
with it, leaning against an odoom tree, was 
my rifle. If only I could scale the cliff I should 
be safe. The sight of the rifle, although I 
could only fire one shot, acted on me like a 
tonic. I could at least make a fight for it. I 
stepped aside so as to see the channel. The 
elephant was just emerging. I went on, and 
then the brute swung round to remount the 
bank and saw me. For a moment he stood 
flapping his ears; then, trumpeting loudly, he 
resumed the chase. 
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The malignant persistency of the animal 
appalled me. I began to feel that I was 
doomed. ‘Then a fit of rage swept over me, 
and I resolved to fight it out then and there. 
Opening my knife, I nicked the nose of the 
cartridge and slipped it into the breech. Then 
I dropped behind a bush and waited. 

After the first “view -halloa” the elephant 
had made no sound, but he came steadily on 
with relentless purpose. As he drew nearer I 
began to select my mark. I decided on the 
hollow above the eyes and took aim, but the 
movement attracted his attention ; he threw up 
his trunk and increased his pace. I lowered 
the rifle and lined the sights on to his knee. I 
could not hope to do more than temporarily 
cripple him with so light a weapon, but every 
moment gained meant an added chance of life 
to me. I was steady as a rock now. Thirty 
yards away—twenty—then I fired. ‘The huge 
brute pitched forward, recovered himself, then 
stumbled again, and crashed head foremost to 
the ground, his one tusk snapping short off as 
he rolled over sideways. 

Leaning on my rifle I limped towards the 
cliff, eagerly scanning its face for some irregu- 
larity by which I could climb. It looked hope- 
less, but I went on. The elephant was on his 
feet by now, swinging his wounded leg and 
whimpering as he caressed it with his trunk. 
Then he blundered forward after me. Oh! it 
was horrible to crawl along like a crushed beetle 
with that maimed, half-blind, incarnate Death 
jolting after me! My leg felt heavy as lead; I 
experienced all the horrors of nightmare. Then 
a small, cove-like opening, just big enough to 
crawl into, appeared at the cliff base. The 
hideous whimpering was very close now, and, 
going on hands and knees, thrusting my rifle 
before me, I crawled forward. The muzzle rang 
against the farther end. 1 felt my spine creep ; 
there was no room! An eager little squeal came 
from outside. Half frantic, I thrust the barrel 
upwards. Thank Heaven, there was at least 
head-room! Putting my sound foot under me, 
1 was preparing to rise when a deadly grip 
fastened on my other ankle, and I was pulled 
violently on to my face! 

I fairly shouted with the horror of it; I thrust 
my elbows against the rocky sides and resisted 
with all my might. It was useless. My coat 
parted with a loud rip; I felt the cold stone 
grinding the skin off my elbows. ‘Then, suddenly, 
half fainting, I fell heavily forward, and realized 
that I was free. I gathered myself together and 
stood upright. My left boot was gone; the 
broken lace had saved me ! 

Before my face was a roughly-square hole 
about six inches across.; Through it I saw the 
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elephant fling away his trophy and fix his one 
eye inquiringly on the mouth of the cave. Then 
he lurched forward, and presently the tip of 
his trunk entered. Snuffling and blowing, it 
stretched farther and farther inwards. I crushed 
myself against the rocky wall, and watched it with 
a fearful interest. At length it was plain that it 
could reach no farther than to within five or six 
inches of my feet, and in an ecstasy of relief I 
brought down the rifle-butt on it with all the 
force I could muster. It was withdrawn with 
an angry squeal. The next instant I cursed 
myself for a fool, as I realized that but for this 
proof of my presence the brute might have 
fancied that I had escaped and have yone off. 
Next came the awful thought that by kneeling 
down, if his knee allowed him, he could sweep 
the whole of the interior. In a moment I was 
hacking a foothold with my knife by which I 
could raise myself above floor level. The noise 
excited the beast; that awful trunk entered at 
the upper hole and touched me on the neck. 
I nearly stunned myself as I started back, but 
I got in two nasty digs with my knife that made 
him draw back with a snort. But there was 
worse to come. I was about to resume opera- 
tions when a stinging pain on my foot caused 
me to look down. I stared in dismay. Ants ! 
thousands of them, black brutes as long as my 
thumb-nail. Already many were half-way up my 
legs. I stamped and stamped, and crushed 
hundreds, but their numbers increased. I 
tightened my belt and knee and wrist straps. 
The pain began to be intolerable. I opened 
a cartridge, made a “spitting devil,” and put it 
on the floor. ‘The fierce little insects rushed at 
it in hundreds, and buried it in a pile of dead. 
Then | felt the savage nips on my neck and in 
the small of my back. I fought furiously 
against the rising tide, but they clung to my 
hands in scores. 

Meanwhile the elephant kept his eye steadily 
fixed on the lower opening. He evidently 
thought that the stamping meant that 1 was 
coming out. At one moment the torture I was 


in nearly drove me to it; at another the horror 
‘To be eaten 


of what awaited me kept me back. 


alive or trampled to death—that was my choice. 
Then, without warning, my foot slipped on the 
slimy floor and shot through the opening. 
Instantly it was seized in a vice-like grip; I was 
violently dragged forth, and as instantly released. 
The elephant seemed to have gone mad! With 
the most frenzied trumpeting he was limping 
hither and thither, thrashing his sides with his 
trunk, rearing and waving it madly in the air, 
and all the time screaming and bellowing in 
sheer, insensate terror. More than once his 
eye fell on me, but he took no notice, and 
presently, lurching and stumbling, he lumbcred 
off to the pool, where he filled his trunk again 
and again, ejecting the water with terrific force. 

I began to clear myself of the ants, towards 
whom I now felt more kindly. In spite of the 
agony they had caused me they had, by entering 
my jailer’s nostrils, driven him away, and I 
wished him luck in his efforts to get rid of them, 
as the vicious little pests allowed me to pull 
their bodies from their beads rather than relax 
their grip. 

I recovered my rifle, but could not find my 
boot, though I must confess I didn’t search very 
long ; I had had quite enough of the vicinity. 
I managed to hobble about a mile, then some 
fellows from the village yonder met me and 
brought me in. 


The following morning, leaving Ferguson in 
bed, I went in my hammock to the scene of 
adventure. ‘he elephant must have gone quite 
mad. ‘The bush was beaten down in every 
direction ; in places he had rolled in his frenzy. 
We found him lying utterly exhausted in the 
watercourse up which he had chased Ferguson. 
The bank was broken down where he had 
stumbled in. I finished him with a couple of 
bullets, out of mercy. After a long search the 
gun was found in the pool itself, but the boot 
we never found. Then we went to the other 
side of the pool, and saw what was left of 
Adjetty. The boys fetched soil and we made 
a mound of earth and stones over the place ; it 
was impossible to bury him in the ovdinary way. 
So we left him and returned to camp. 
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A Christmas toboggan party at Constantinople. (Photograph. 


Christmas in Many Lands. 
By Victor Pitr-KetHey. 


At the festive season, enjoying themselves in time-honoured fashion, people in this country are 

apt to wonder how the good folk in other climes are spending their Christmas. This article, with 

its interesting snapshots contributed by ‘Wide World” representatives all over the world, will 
show them how the festival is celebrated in various parts of the globe. 


|? is only fitting that we should commence hem—the one town in the wide world which 
our tour of the globe, to see how Christmas claims to possess the grotto or manger where 
is spent in various countries, by a visit to Bethle- our Lord was born. he grotto of the Nativity 


One of the imposing Christmas processions at Bethlehem, (Photograph. 
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is its greatest attraction, and will continue to be 
so as long as men believe in Christ. Even now 
traces of the approaching civilization of the West 
have made their presence felt in the ancient city 
of David; but, notwithstanding this unwelcome 
intrusion, the town still wears the garb of 
Orientalism. Besides the manger, the traveller 
should ask to see the mother-of-pearl workers in 
their shops, and listen to their clear voices as 
they sing to the sound of the saw and the 
hammer. ‘Those who happen to be about the 
place at this time should not miss the oppor- 
tunity of attending the Christmas ceremonies 
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While we are in the Near East let us turn to 
Constantinople fora moment. It sounds rather 
incongruous to talk about the celebration of 
Christmas in Constantinople, but it must not 
be forgotten that there is a large European 
colony domiciled there. 

Snow and tobogganing are not unknown in 
Constantinople at the Christmas season ; while, 
on the other hand, the dinner-table may be 
decorated with roses, geraniums, heliotrope, and 
other blossoms gathered in the open. 

In Pera, the European quarter of the city, 
there are few signs of festivity in the shops 


Some of the performers in the Christmas pantomime arranged by the European residents af Constantinople 
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held there on December 25th by the Roman 
Catholics and on January 6th by the members 
of the Greek Orthodox Church. ‘The latter 
ceremony is far more picturesque than the 
former, and should on no account be missed by 
the pilgrim in the Holy Land. The Latin and 
Greek Patriarchs respectively perform the cere- 
monies in person, occupy a greater part of 
the day and the following night. The im- 
pressions of such a night and scene are indeed 
indelible. ‘The striking photograph we repro- 
duce shows one of the imposing Christmas pro- 
cessions as viewed from the Armenian Convent. 


oe 


attempted to veto “ Dick Whittington’ as immoral! 


and streets, owing to the fact that the great 
Turkish Bairam festival—the nearest equivalent 
to Christmas — only synchronizes every thirty 
or thirty-five years with ours, and the Greek 
Orthodox Church celebrates the feast some 
fourteen days later. 

In the villages on the Bosphorus where 
Britishers have settled, however, Christmas is 
more in evidence. At Moda, which is the 
modern name of ancient Chalcedon, the season 
is thoroughly enjoyed. The little church is 
brightly decorated and the services are attended 
by all the residents, while at the social club a 
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huge Christmas-tree delights the many children 
of the self-contained little community. But the 
chief Christmas event for many years past has 
been the annual pantomime, written, staged, and 
produced by the residents. What do you think 
of a pantomime in Turkey, in a village lying 
opposite the Golden Horn and the minarets of 
San Sofia? The late Sultan evidently thought 
very badly of it, for one year he sent to Sir N. 
O'Conor, the British Ambassador, to have the 
play of “Dick Whittington” stopped on the 
ground of its “immorality”! Fancy the feelings 
of the chaplain of Moda, who happened to be 
the author of the libretto, when he was told his 
play was immoral ! 
The tactful Am- 
bassador, how- 
ever, put things 
right, and Dick 
Whittington duly 
lived out his stage 
life for the ap- 
pointed five or six 
performances. 
These panto- 
mimes are entirely 


home-made. For 
nine years in 
succession the 


libretto has been 
written by the 
chaplain, who has 
also trained the 
performers in their 
parts. A Moda 
resident paints the 
scenery, the cos- 
tumes being de- 
signed by Moda 
ladies and execu- 
ted by Greek sew- 
ing-girls. The 
theatre is in the 
club, and the auditorium holds over two hundred 
people. Electric light has been supplied from a 
private house, and as there is an entire change 
of scenery and dresses between each act, some 
idea of the magnitude of the Moda Christmas 
pantomime may be gathered. ‘he actors are 
chiefly English, but French, Germans, Austrians, 
Hollanders, Armenians, Jews, and Turks have 
all taken part, and some of them have acted 
uncommonly well. ‘The audiences supply repre- 
sentatives of over twenty nationalities, a fact 
which draws attention to the cosmopolitanism 
of the Turkish capital. 

Germany is the home of some very curious 
Yuletide legends and customs, and many quaint 


traditions, far older than Christianity, still linger 
Vol. xxiv.—34, 


“Seeking the Snow- King" is a favourite Christmas custom in the Harz 
Mountains—The photograph shows a striking example of a “ Snow-King" 
formed by snow. 
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on in the country districts. Boys and girls still 
look out for the coming of “ Pelz Nickel ”—at 
least, the good ones do, for he is the terror of 
naughty children, and comes armed with a huge 
birch rod wherewith to trounce them, whilst the 
good ones he rewards with toys and sweets, for 
“Pelz Nickel” is only another name for Santa 
Claus. A few years ago it was said that the 
German Emperor—who is notoriously fond of 
donning every sort of costume—used to dress 
up as “Pelz Nickel” on Christmas Eve and 
scare some of his younger children who had not 
been as good as they might have been. 

William II, is a great observer of the Christ- 
mas __ ordinances, 
though, as Bis- 
marck said, “his 
patriotism stops 
short at his 
stomach,” and he 
does not partake 
of all the very 
peculiar dishes 
which are eaten at 
Christmas-time in 
various parts of 
his empire and are 
supposed to bring 
luck to anyone 
who eats them — 
the lucky probably 
being those who 
escape _indiges- 
tion, for no one 
but an ostrich or 
a German could 
tackle carp stewed 
in red wine and 
eaten with beer 
sauce ; and there 
are others worse 
than that. There 
are, however, 
several dishes which the Emperor is obliged to 
eat “officially.” One curious custom is that a 
deputation of the salt-makers of Halle comes to 
Berlin every December and presents the Kaiser, 
as King of Prussia, with an address and several 
presents, which include a quantity of pickled 
eggs and several large sausages. In return for 
this the men stop in the capital as the King’s 
guests and are shown all the sights. A little 
later the bakers present their Sovereign with 
Stollen, which are very much like plum-cake 
made into the form of rolls. 

In the Harz Mountains the people have 2 
curious Christrnas custom known as “seeking 
the Snow-King.” When a heavy snowstorm 
happens to be- followed by a fine, clear 
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morning, the peasants, young and old, start 
for the silent forests of fir and pine to seek 
for the Snow-King (Schneekoenig)—a_repre- 
sentation of a human face and figure formed 
by festoons of snow hanging from the 
branches. The photograph reproduced on the 
previous page depicts a striking example of a 


fewer than one hundred and_ seventy-eight 
tons of beef, veal, and mutton, seventeen 
tons of pork, seventy tons of poultry, twenty 
tons of game, sixty tons of butter, fifty-six 
tons of cheese, one hundred and fifty tons of 
fish, one million five hundred and thirty thousand 
eggs, and over two million oysters! As regards 


Snow-King, with his crown and ermine mantle 
complete, holding his icebound Court in a forest 
clearing. 

Christmas is not so much observed in the 
Catholic countries of Europe—lrance, Italy, 
and Spain—as in England and Germany. In 
France, however, there is always a religious 
service just before midnight on Christmas e, 
and that is followed—among the better classes 
of Parisian society—by a joyous supper known 
as révetllon. On this occasion the great boule- 
vards and the main thoroughfares of the capital 
are as animated as during the busiest hours of 
the day. Cafes and restaurants are open until 
three and four o’clock in the morning, hundreds 
of thousands of people throng to see the booths 
of the Christmas and New Year fair at 
stretches from the Madeleine to the Place de 
la Bastille, and at midnight every table in the 
fashionable restaurants is taken. ‘The quantity 
of food consumed on that single might is 
enormous, as will be seen from the figures for 
Christmas, 1905—a fairly representative year. 
Parisians ate on that particular occasion no 


The Christmas street-market in Paris. 


[Laurence & Co., Paris. 


beverages, the quantity of wine and beer that 
is drunk is equally colossal. One well-known 
restaurant a few years ago sold nearly six 
hundred bottles of champagne at révez//on, and 
on the accounts being made up for the day it 
was found that the receipts amounted to over a 
thousand pounds ! 

The Christmas fair on the great boulevards 


. forms a scene such as can be witnessed nowhere 


else save in the French capital. A long succes- 
sion of electric are-lamps, each on a lofty post, 
throws a brilliant bluish light on the roadway 
and plane trees. From shop-windows, cafés, 
restaurants, and the little booths and stalls of 
the fair pours a warm yellow glow that makes 
the pavements almost hospitable. Up and 
down the broad thoroughfares flows a constant 
stream of cabs and motor-cars; in front of the 
éaragues is an endless stream of sightseers, 
pressing this way and that in order to get as 
near as possible to the dealers and their wares. 
Around nearly every stall there has formed a 
little crowd of spectators. 

At the majority of the booths the front of 
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the stall consists of a large bare board on 
which the venders show the capabilities of the 
mechanical toys they are offering for sale. 
On these wooden exercising grounds little tin 
figures, amidst a great clanking and whirring of 
wheels, wobble ponderously along. Miniature 
motor-cars go round and round at a speed 
that augurs danger ; clockwork policemen, 
cruncheon in hand, strut severely up and 
down ; bears, holding sticks between their fore 
paws, dance along on their hind legs in perfect 
imitation of living animals. Strong men whirl 
Weights around their heads with astonishing 
ease and rapidity ; firemen work desperately at 
pumps, or ascend fire-escapes ; sawyers are 
eternally cutting the 
self-same piece of wood ; 
housewives are everlast- 
ingly sweeping and 
scrubbing ; circus-riders 
are hopping over bars 
with rather monotonous 
regularity; and gigantic 
multicoloured _ beetles 
flap their wings with a 
terrifying clatter. 

The national Christ- 
mas fare of Denmark 
consists of a bowl of 
rice porridge, in which 
a hole is made and a 
large lump of butter 
inserted. Custom dic- 
tates that a sip of wine 
is to be taken after 
every mouthful. The 
porridge is followed by 
roast goose stuffed with 
chestnuts —- plums are 
sometimes added —and 
a special sort of cake 
made of rice. 

In the neighbouring 
kingdom, Sweden, 
Christmas Day begins 
with a picturesque 
ceremony. ‘There is 
service at the churches at six in the morn- 
ing, and it is the custom for all classes to 
attend, rich and poor alike. As the sun has not 
risen at that hour, each person carries a large 
lighted torch, and these torches are thrown 
down in a heap at the door of the church, 
where they form a huge bonfire. ‘The houses, 
too, are all illuminated with The 
King and Royal Family spend their Christmas 
in precisely the same way as their subjects, 
the only difference being that their rejoicings 
are on a larger scale. ‘They yo to the church 
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How the lonely cattleman of the Canadian ranges spends his 
Christmas. 
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in the Royal park in the early morning, and 
—after a breakfast of coffee and cakes at 
noon—sit down at three o’clock to a dinner at 
which all the national dishes are served. One 
of these, Zuéfisk, is rather formidable ; it consists 
of salt cod slowly simmered for three days in 
lime-water to which a good handful of wood 
ashes has been added, and is eaten with pepper 
sauce. ‘There must also be a ham on the table, 
for the pig was sacred to Freya, the Goddess of 
Bounty of the old Northern mythology. Gvod, 
or rice porridge, is eaten as in Denmark, and the 
cakes served with it are much the same as the 
Danish ones. It is needless to say that in 
palace and hovel alike — wherever there are 
children—there is sure 
to be a Christmas-tree, 
round which the chil- 
dren dance merrily. 

Leaving Europe be- 
hind us, we will now 
consider Christmas as 
spent in the various 
British colonies and 
dependencies. 

When you sit round 
the cosy fireside at 
Christmas-time, spare a 
little pity for the poor 
bachelor cattleman of 
the Saskatchewan range 
country of Canada, a 
vast territory whose cne- 
time limitless expanses 
are slowly but surely 
being “corralled” by 
the inexorable farmer. 
Christmas brings but 
little alteration in his 
daily routine. He may 
give extra care to the 
compounding of his in- 
evitable “flap - jacks ” 
(pancakes that take the 
place of bread), he may 
even rise to the heights 
of a stodgy plum-duff, 
but it is certain that beef—the everlasting, 
never-to-be-forgotten beef—will take the place 
of the succulent turkey. The calves must be 
fed, the range must be ridden, and, when alone, 
what incentive is there to extra effort in the 
culinary department? Yet, when the day’s work 
is done and he sits in his own particular arm- 
chair, amidst his own particular and hetero 
geneous collection of household gods, with his 
feet on the stove, a bottle of his own particular 
at his elbow, the while he allows his fancy to 
picture the Christmases | e will have “when his 
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1 A Christmas picnic-party in New Zealand. (S. Taney. 
ship comes home,” who shall say the lone where Christmas falls at midsummer, where skies 
cattleman’s Christmas is without its modicum of are blue and summer winds blow softly, open- 
comfort and good cheer? In New Zealand, air festivities naturally hold the greatest charm. 
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With brilliant sunshine and blue skies overhead, camping-out and rambling are fayourite Christmas pastimes in Maoriland, 
from a Photo. by Cowdell. 
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A Christmas regatta in New Zealand—In the foreground is an old-time Maori war-canoe. 
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In the country picnics take the place of 
house-parties, and it is a time of universal 
reunion and enjoyment. From out-stations in 
the bush or lonely survey-camps the wanderers 
return, a rendezvous is fixed in an open bush- 
glade, and the guests roll up on horseback or by 
buggy. Hampers are unpacked in the leafy 
shade, and on this one day of all the year 
widely-scattered friends meet to eat their 
Christmas dinner ex grande famille. Absent 
acquaintances and relatives are toasted, and 
with laughter and merry talk the feast goes on. 
Conspicuous among other dainties stand the 
plum pudding and roast beef of old England. 
‘The sweet scent of wild clematis and golden 
Kowhai bloom fills the air. 

The meal finished, the children play on the 
green, young men and maidens wander by wood- 
land paths, telling new versions of the old, old 
story ; whilst the elders 1ecall long-past Christ- 
mases in the homeland, when, beyond the glow 
ct the Yule-log in the oak-panelled hall, the 
snow lay white and cold outside. 

With the thermometer at ninety in the shade, 
towns are stifling and houses an abomination. 
Everyone hastens to sea-coast or woodland. 
Christmas week sees the white tents of the 
campers nestling thick in clifferanny or shady 
cove around the tree-clad shores of the many 
harbours. Fishing, boating, bathing, and cliff- 
climbing fill in the happy days. 

At the coastal ports regattas are held. Fleets 
of yachts put out to cruise on summer seas, or 
carry parties of campers to some one of the 
many coastal islands. Christmas in New 
Zealand is indeed a pleasurable time. 

Very different from the sun-kissed festival 
of New Zealand is that of Newfoundland, the 
“oldest colony.” The top photo. on the next 
page depicts a party of young Newfound- 
landers proceeding from their homes toa central 
hamlet to take part in a fishermen’s parade. In 
the olden days the Christmas season was given 
over to the sports of the Motherland, and one 
feature of these was the appearance of the 
“mummers,” or “fools”—young people dis- 
guised in fantastic garb who played all sorts of 
pranks in the fishing villages. This “mum- 
ming ” gradually degenerated into a vehicle for 
the venting of personal spite, and the conse- 
quent disorders became so serious that the 
practice had to be forbidden. Nowadays the 
holiday season is chosen for parades. All round 
the island are lod of what is termed the 
Society of United Fishermen, a fraternal organi- 
zation modelled on the Masonic order and 
having beneficent objects which commend it 
to a people three-fourths of whom are fisher- 
folk. Across-the_ snow-¢lad country the young 
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fellows proceed, to march with their lodge to 
church and participate in the special service 
which is held in their behalf cach year. The 
shaggy-coated ponies are peculiar to the country, 
and, though undersized and apparently unequal 
to heavy burdens, are stronger and hirdier than 


Newfoundland fishermen an their way to take part in a Christmas parade. 


(Photographs 


at home in building a boat, a ship, a house, or a 
conveyance. Indeed, because of his isolation 
he has to be in turn shipwright, carpenter, 
blacksmith, sailmaker, and, in short, a Jack-of- 
all-trades. These “catamarans” consist of two 
“runners,” made from curved trunks of trees, 


/ 


an ordinary horse, and will toil through snow- 
drifts which would mean death or disablement 
to a less enduring animal. The vehicles are 
equally curious. They are rough sleds, called 
“catamarans,” and are made by the owners 
themselves, for the Newfoundlander is equally 


ne ae) A Christmas morning jackal-hunt in India. 


[Phetegraph, 


fashioned by the owner with an axe, supporting 
two cross-pieces, fore and aft, on whicn a board 
is stretched for a seat. Sticks, called “ horns,” 
project from holes in the cross-pieces, and 
between these the load is piled when firewood 
or other material has.to be hauled. — Shafts 
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Santa Claus Special’’ on the Virginia and South-Western Railway —It travels down the line on Christmas Eve, distributing 
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equally simple, being 


money, clothing, and other gifts to the employes. fom urean 


made out. of young place is taken by their larger though less cunning 


trees, connect the sled with the horse. ‘The elder brothers, the jackals, which give excellent 


driver and other occupants sit sidewise, as sport. There are several packs of hounds in 
seen on the second vehicle, so that they can India which hunt “jack,” amongst the most 
jump off quickly when a snow-bank is struck. noted being the Poona, Ootacamund, Peshawar, 


The vehicle is cheap 
and strong, and 
makes excellent 
travelling. | Warmly 
clad and fully enjoy- 
ing these sled rides, 
the young fellows 
find the lodge parades 
very pleasant Christ 
mas festivities, for 
concerts, dances, and 
substantial — repasts 
are the accompani- 
ment thereto. 

The Indian sports- 
man, all things con- 
sidered, is a lucky 
man. Another pic- 
ture shows a Christ- 
mas jackal-hunt in 
that country. A good 
run after a fox is 
rarely obtained — in 
India, as the foxes 
are much smaller and 
less powerful and wily 
than their English 
cousins; but their 


Masked men ready for a Christmas revel in Colombia, South America. 
From a Piotogfaph. 
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Lahore, and Meerut Hunts. The scene depicted 
in the photograph is at covert-side, out with the 
Lahore Hounds, and the sportsmen and women 
are giving their blown steeds a “breather,” after 
running the jackal to cover, where he has taken 
refuge after a fast “ burst” of over two miles. 
One of the whips may be seen between the 
trees on the right of the picture, watching in 
case the “jack” should break cover in an un- 
expected direction and get away before the 
hounds can be got out and put on to his line. 
Hunting presents greater difficulties in the 
East than at home, owing to the frequent and 
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abundant crops of sugar-cane in which the 
quarry can take cover when hard pressed, and 
out of which it is a long job to get him with 
asmall pack. Owing to the great heat in the 
middle of the day, even during the “cold 
weather,” the first cover must be drawn shortly 
after daybreak, as the scent fails about 10.30 
am. Hunting can be resumed, however, about 
4 p.m. No spades are allowed in India, so 
that once a “jack” goes to ground he is safe 
for the time being. 

The top photograph on page 271 shows a train 
on the Virginia and South-Western Railway, 
U.S.A., which makes a run down the track on 
Christmas Eve, stopping at every depot and 
station to distribute money, clothing, and other 
gifts to the employés of the road. Needless to 


Open-air balls are a featare of the Christmas festivities in Paraguay. 
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say, the coming of the “Santa Claus Special” is 
eagerly looked for, and it is afforded the right of 
way over everything else on the line. 

‘Turning southwards now, let us visit the 
South American republic of Colombia, Here 
it is the custom on Christmas Day in some 
parts for the native peons to dress themselves 
up as women and put on masks, made as the 
wearer's exuberant fancy suggests, and go around 
visiting their neighbours. ‘he revellers take 
with them horns and stringed instruments, to 
the music of which they sing and dance. The 
bottom photograph on the previous page shows 
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a group of quaintly - garbed masqueraders. 
Exactly why they should don female attire it is 
hard to say, and the secker after information 
will get little assistance from the performers 
themselves. 

Southwards again, this time to Paraguay. 
This photograph shows a social gathering of 
Paraguayan peasants at Christmas-time. The 
“orchestra,” it will be seen, is composed of two 
violins and a guitar. On these occasions “cana,” 
or new rum, fresh from the still, circulates freely 
among both sexes, and as it is the invariable 


custom for all the men to carry arms concealed 
about their person—and they are notoriously 
hot-Llooded—it frequently happens that these 


country “bailes” have a tragical ending amid 
strife and bloodshed. -Andeed, it is safe to say 
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A Christmas procession in the Philippine Islands. (Photograph. 


take place at the close of these peasant dances. 
In this respect Paraguay is not alone among 
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that half the homicides perpetrated in the 
country—and they are sufficiently numerous — 
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From a) Cock-fighting is a recognized Christmas divessinn among the; Filipisids) 
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Pilipinas ec cooking the Christmas dinner—The principal dish is a specially-roasted fea with rice, fish, and a dessert of bananas, 
ym a) 


and possibly a dish of grasshoppers! 


South American countries, as the same can 
be said of Argentina and other neighbouring 
republics. 

Our illustration depicts a social gathering in 
Paraguay (South America). Christmas-time in 
Paraguay, of course, falls during the warmest 
part of the year, and, owing to the heat and the 
smallness of the rooms, the dancing usually takes 
place in the open air. 

In the far-away Philippines Christmas-time is 
a season of great religious festivals, or fiestas, of 
which the evening procession is the most noted 
feature. In this parade the priests and’ their 
acolytes appear in their dresses of state, carry- 
ing great black crosses and various images of 
the saints in rich robes literally covered with 
glittering gems—one alone bearing diarhonds 
worth more than one million dollars. But what 
gives real beauty and brilliance to these pageants 
are the myriads of lighted candles proudly 
carried by thousands of natives, men, women, 
and children. 

Vying with these festas is the national game 
of cock-fighting. In the early morning the 
Filipino goes to Mass; the rest of the day is 
spent at the cockpits, where his week’s or 
month’s earnings are dissipated ; and at night, 
consumed with religious fervour, he is seen in 
the procession of his Church. Unfortunate and 
poor indeed is the Filipino who does not own 
a game chicken! And most miserable is that 
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Filipino who on Christmas Day is unable to visit 
the cockpit with his rooster under his arm or 
perched on his head. 

The Christmas dinner is a great institution in 
the Philippines, the principal attraction being a 
specially-barbecued pig. This, with rice and 
fish seasoned with the tamarind bean, and a 
dessert of bananas or lanzones, makes up the 
repast. A plentiful supply of betel-nuts is also 
provided, and thrice lucky is the family that on 
Christmas Day may boast a heaping dish of 
luscious grasshoppers. 

The American occupation has apparently 
caused little change in Christmas observance, 
excepting the introduction of baseball as a 
holiday game, and excepting further the unusual 
number of Filipinos, male and female, who 
attempt to assume American or European 
clothes. Some of ‘the costumes worn by the 
Filipino “swells” would most certainly put to 
rapid rout the most artistic “dudes” of America 
and Europe. 

To the man with fond memories of a cold, 
bracing climate, Christmas never comes in the 
Philippines. Life is, instead, one continuous 
summer festival, with Christmas always a year 
distant, over the broad waters, waiting by the 
sighing firs, the beautiful valleys and snow-clad 
mountains, with a great, spluttering, crackling 
log on the wide, old fashioned fireplace as an 
inviting background. 


The Great Feuds 
of Kentucky. 


By James M. Ross, oF LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY. 


)F all the Kentucky feuds, there has 
only been one in which a band of 
“regulators,” headed by a man who 
| had no direct interest in the matter 
" outside of his desire for the peace of 
the community, was allowed by the responsible 
authorities to wipe all the other feudists from 
the face of the earth, thereby securing peace, 
even if they did have to fight for it. 

In 1885 a family of Logans, prosperous 
farmers, lived in Rowan County, Kentucky, 
near Morehead. In the same 
county lived a family of Tolli- 
vers, whose head was Craig 
Tolliver. In the same county, 
furthermore, lived a family of 
Martins, whose leader was John 
Martin. 

The Martins and Tollivers 
were enemies; they had been 
engaged in a feud for years, and 
many on both sides had been 
killed. This feud warfare con- 
tinued without cessation, except 
sometimes during the summer 
months, when, apparently by 
mutual consent, the men would 
stop fighting long enough to 
raise enough farm produce to 
live on during the winter, when 
they could carry on their fight- 
ing without fear of going hungry. 

The Logans had no part in 
this fight, Boone Logan, the 
leader, being an attorney at 
Morehead and the others living on their farm 
in a peaceful manner. 

One day in the year 1895 the 
attacked a house belonging to the 
situated near Rockville, a Rowan County 
village, and an all-day fight was waged. ‘There 
were several women at the Martin home, and 
‘these joined with their men in fighting the 
besieging Tollivers. Finally, one of the Martins 


who, 


Tollivers 
Martins, 


with his corps of 
finally exterminated 
From a P. 
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1il.—THE MARTIN—TOLLIVER—LOGAN FEUD. 


slipped out of a back door and reached a pile 
of rocks near by, from which he was able to get 
a bead on one of the Tollivers, whom he killed. 
Although several others were wounded, this was 
the only man killed, and after the tragedy the 
others became demoralized, contenting them- 
selves with keeping up a desultory firing during 
the rest of the day. One of the Martin women 
was also killed during the fight. 

A railroad had just been built through that 
section, and during the progress of the battle 
a train approached. One of the 
Tollivers was immediately dis- 
patched down the track to stop 
the train, so as to prevent it 
from running into the line of 
fire, and so endangering the lives 
of non-combatants. The en- 
gineer heeded the warning, but 
considerately ran his train up 
close enough for the firing to be 
viewed by his passengers. This 
is the only case on record where 
non-combatants have ever wit- 
nessed a Kentucky feud battle 
under similar circumstances. 
Finally, night came on, and the 
Tollivers dispersed. They went 
to Morehead, where, a day or two 
later, they secured warrants for 
the arrest of several of the 
Martin family. 

Big met John Martin, leader of the 

iph. Martins, learning that a warrant 

was out for his arrest, left his 
home and went to Winchester, Kentucky, where 
he remained in hiding for several days. 

The Tollivers cared nothing for law and order, 
but they at once demanded that Martin should 
be arrested, declaring that if he were brought 
back to stand trial on account of his misdeeds in 
connection with the feud they would cease the 
fighting and allow the law to take its course. 
Thetotficersiwhorésideover the Rowan County 
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‘he home of the Logans in the Rowan County Mountains. 


From a Photograph. 


courts agreed with the Tollivers that the fighting 
should stop, and they undertook to bring Martin 
back to Rowan County for trial. 

An officer was sent to Winchester, and on 
presentation of his papers was given the custody 
of Martin. A train passed through Winchester 
about nine o’clock at night, and on, this the 
officer and his prisoner took passage. Two 
counties, Bath and Montgomery, have to be 
traversed between Winchester and Morehead. 
The trip was made without incident until after 
the Rowan County line was crossed, but when 
the train was a few miles 
over the Rowan County 
line a number of masked 
men entered the train and 
went from one end to the 
other, looking for Martin. 

The engineer, fearing 
that some mishap would 
come to Martin, had had 
him brought to the caboose, 
and kept him there in the 
hope of preventing trouble. 
However, the party of 
masked men searched the 
train, and finally found 
Martin. While some of 
the men covered the en- 
gineer and fireman with 
pistols the others, notwith- 
standing Martin’s pleas for 
life, shot him where he 
stood. 

Immediately the old war- 


fare flamed up again. The Tollivers 
had the whip-hand, however, as the 
Martins were demoralized by the 
death of their leader. It was at this 
stage that the Logans became con- 
nected with the affair. Daniel Boone 
Logan was a young attorney at the 
Morehead Bar. He espoused the 
cause of the Martins, and this won 
him the enmity of the Tollivers. 
Logan was too popular to be attacked 
in Morehead, so the Tollivers tried 
other tactics, and visited their 
vengeance upon his parents. 

The aged Mr.and Mrs. Logan lived 
in the mountains of Rowan County 
with their two sons, Joe and Jeff. 
The boys were twins, and were both 
in ill-health. It was upon this peace- 
ful household that the Tollivers 
descended one night and ordered the 
whole family out. They came, the 
old man and woman in fear and 
trembling, and the two boys wonder- 
ing what the family’s fate would be. The Tolli- 
vers informed them that they intended to kill the 
whole family, whereupon the brave lads begged 
for the lives of their parents, offering themselves 
up for any torture their captors might see fit 
to inflict, provided they would let the old 
people go. 

The boys knelt in the dust, praying for their 
parents’ lives—and as they prayed the Tollivers 
fired on them, killing both. As if satisfied with 
this horrible exhibition of savagery, the night- 
riders then mounted their horses and rode away. 


Some of the soldiers sent to the mountail 
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When Boone Logan heard of the murder he 
acted like a madman. He went to Frankfort 
and appealed to the Governor for troops, 
demonstrating to the Governor that Rowan 
County could not enjoy peace so long as the 
Tollivers were allowed to continue their terrible 
work of death and destruction. The Governor, 
impressed, sent 
several companies 
of State troops to 
Rowan County, 
with orders to 
arrest every mem- 
ber of the faction. 
The soldiers did 
their best, and 
searched the 
mountain fast- 
nesses with great 
diligence, but not 
one of the feudists 
did they ever find. 

Finally the 
Governor called 
the troops home, 
but no sooner 
were they out of 
the hills than 
Craig Tolliver and his gang began their out- 
rages anew. Again Boone Logan went to 
Frankfort, again he appealed to the Governor, 
and again soldiers were sent to Rowan County. 
This trip had the same result as the other—no 
Tollivers were found. Then the determined 
young attorney hit upon a daring scheme. He 
went to the Governor and told him it was 
useless for soldiers to be sent to the mountains, 
as it would be impossible for them to find the 
outlaws, as the military were not familiar with 
the mountain men. He proposed that he should 
be allowed to organize a company of “regu- 
lators”—men whom he could trust to do the 
right thing when the proper time came. He 
offered to arm these men himself, and with 
them rid the mountains of Craig Tolliver and 
his gang for ever. Knowing there was no other 
temedy, the Governor consented. 

The Martins had in the meantime retired 
from the field of battle, and it was entirely left 
to the Logans. His conference with the 
Governor ended to his satisfaction, Logan went 
back to Rowan County and organized a band of 
about thirty determined men. None of the 
Martins were allowed to enlist. He then went 
to Cincinnati and there purchased a Winchester 
repeating rifle for each man; he also laid in a 
supply of two thousand cartridges for each rifle. 

Labelled as “ Merchandise” the guns were 
shipped to Morehead; there they were taken 
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charge of by Logan, who removed them to a 
place of safety where they were not likely to be 
found or heard of by the Tollivers. In the mean- 
time he was drilling his band of “regulators.” 
This was in the fall of 1886. At last he and his 
men held a consultation, and it was agreed to 
make the attack on the Tollivers as near the 


The burial of a feudist. 


beginning of the new year as possible. On 
January 1st, 1887, practically all the Tollivers 
were in Morehead, and so was nearly every 
member of the Logan “regulators.” Logan sent 
word to Tolliver to prepare to fight or leave 
town for ever. Tolliver replied defiantly that 
there was about as much likelihood of him 
leaving the town as there was of the town itself 
moving. Logan immediately prepared for the 
battle, which, as everybody knew by this time, 
was imminent. He ordered every man of his 
corps to leave his hat behind and tie a hand- 
kerchief around his head by way of a badge. 

The Tollivers, in the meantime, had taken 
possession of a house near the centre of the 
town, which had been used for an hotel, and had 
barricaded the doors and windows. They had 
hardly finished doing this when the Logans 
were seen approaching. 

The mountaineers of Kentucky do their 
fighting in a style brought down from the 
Indian days ; they fight from behind trees, logs, 
fences, or any other obstruction where they can 
obtain cover. ‘The Tollivers opened fire on the 
“regulators” when some distance away, and the 
Logans, taking advantage of everything they 
could to protect themselves, quickly returned 
it. Ina few minutes several men were wounded 
on both sides. The fight continued all day. 
Finally, the Tollivers were so depleted in 
number -that, Craig) (Tolliver decided to make 
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father and continued firing 
until his rifle was empty. 
Then he threw it down and 
bent over his father, re- 
moving the cartridges from 
his belt. 

Boone Logan ordered his 
men to be careful in firing 
that they did not hit the 
boy, who, when he had re- 
moved all his father’s be- 
longings from his pockets, 
turned and ran down the 
street, finally disappearing 
into the mountains, where 
he remained until the 
trouble blew over. 

This battle finally decided 
the Tolliver-Martin feud. 
No other result was pos- 
sible, for several of the 
Tollivers were killed in 
the battle, many badly 
wounded, and others forced 
to leave that country. 
Logan himself at once dis- 
banded the “regulators,” 
collected all their weapons, 
and sold them. He then 
removed his family from 
Rowan County to Pine- 
ville, Kentucky, where he 
is now one of the leading 
lawyers in that part of the 
State. He is extremely reti- 
cent in talking of the feud 
troubles, and only speaks of 
them to his most intimate 
friends. No one noticing 
Logan as he goes about his 
daily affairs would imagine 
he is the same man who 
“cleaned out” and broke 
up once for all one of the 
worst gangs of mountain 
feudists Kentucky has ever 


“He continued firing until his rifle was empty,” known. 


a rush for it, and ordered his men to get 
ready. In a few minutes every door was 
open and men were pouring from the house, 
each firing as he ran. This was exactly 
what the Logans had been waiting for, and 
they took steady aim as each man came out. 
Craig Tolliver fell when about ten yards from 
the door with six bullets through him. Right 
behind him came his twelve-year-old son, 
“Cate” Tolliver. This boy, with the bullets 
cutting the air all around him, stood over his 


IV.—THE FRENCH-EVERSOLE FEUD. 

ALTHOUGH it did not continue so long as 
some of the other great inter-family feudal wars 
of Kentucky, none was more fatal for the length 
of time it did run than was the French-Eversole 
War in Perry County. The leaders were 
B. Fulton French, known all over the State 
as “Fult,” and John C. Eversole. The feud 
between these two men and their respective 
factions grew out of differences over the conduct 
of a merchandise, business) at) (Hazard, Perry 
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County, and resulted in the deaths 
of no fewer than thirty-nine men, 
some of them being assassinated 
from ambush, while others were 
killed in the frequent fierce fights 
between the factions. 

The French - Eversole feudists 
introduced a new and_ terrible 
weapon into Kentucky feuds when, 
in November, 1889, an encounter 
between the two gangs was dis- 
tinguished by the use of dynamite 
bombs in the hands of the French 
faction, and nothing but lack of 
skill prevented them from doing 
the most deadly execution. 

‘The county seat of Perry, where 
the war occurred, has the appropri- 
ate name of Hazard. Here the 
Circuit Court, which has jurisdiction 
over criminal and important law 
and equity cases, is held twice a 
year—in May and November. 


from one to three weeks each season. 
dockets are usually overcrowded, and to dispose 
of the large amount of business the judge begins 
the daily sessions at eight o’clock in the morn- 


ing and closes late in the 
day, one hour being allowed 
for luncheon. 

On account of the troubles 
in Perry and the threats which 
had been made against his 
life, Judge Lilly in 1889 
declined to hold Court in 
Perry, and Judge W. L. Hurst, 
of Wolfe County, was elected 
by the Bar to preside in his 
stead. Members of both the 
French and Eversole factions 
were to be tried, and there 
was a liberal attendance of 
these partisans. ‘There was 
no trouble, however, until 
about five o’clock, when a 
fight occurred. 

It was believed most of 
that day in November, how- 
ever, that a fight was im- 
pending, and the fear was 
soon verified when W. L. 
Whitaker and Henry David- 
son began a quarrel in the 
court-house yard. Tom and 
“Bill” Smith quickly joined 
Whitaker, and in a trice the 
quartet were firing. The 
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B, Fulton French, the leader of 
the French faction, 
From a Photo. by A. J. Earp. 


The 


were characteristic. 
McKnight, two of the Eversoles, thought they 
could pick off some of their enemies by doing a 
little sharp-shooting. They left the court-house, 
and Campbell stole around to a big poplar tree 
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in a few minutes there was a large 
party of men lined up on either side. 

John Eversole was in the court 
house when the first shots were 
fired, and, jumping out of a window, 
he ran to the house of a friend, 
where his rifle had been secreted 
under a bed. Arming himself 
quickly he returned, and, with his 
brother George, took charge of his 
men. They held possession of the 
court-house, and both parties began 
firing at each other under cover. 
Mountain fighting is “ bushwhack- 
ing” pure and simple when it 
amounts to anything at all, and this 
style of warfare suited the belliger- 
ents exactly. 

The shooting was kept up for 
three hours, and three men were 
killed, only one being wounded, so 
far as is known. Their deaths 
Ed. Campbell and John 


on a slope above the village. 
He was trying to get a shot 
at a French partisan, and in 
his eagerness exposed him- 
self to the sharp eyes of Joe 
Davidson, who was watching 
on the other side from the 
window of a house. David- 
son drew a bead on the am- 
bushed Campbell and put a 
Winchester rifle bullet 
through his body. 

John McKnight was the 
victim of another — sharp. 
shooter. He succeeded in 
gaining the cover of an out- 
house, and was firing upon 
the enemy when he 
sighted by a French fighter 
and shot throughand through. 
When the battle ceased he 
was found lying dead. He 
was not entirely unavenged, 
however, for he had wounded 
and 


was 


one of French’s men, 
someone else had killed 
another. The Eversoles 


held the court-house until 


sitting of the Court was 
immediately adjourned, and 


Filtner, a prominent character in the 
Perry and Breathitt County feuds. 
From a Photography 


itfall, when the firing 
ceased on both sides. 
Non = combatants hoped 


that) all (was over, as such 
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The jail ae Hazard—Around this building and the Court-house the French and 


From a@. Eversole factions fought for a whole day. 


fights usually end if either of the sides can 
find a good excuse; but “Fult” French was 
made of different stuff. He sent as quickly as 
possible into the country, to where he had a sort 
of head-quarters, for his faction. About twenty 
men had been garrisoned there with a large 
quantity of ammunition, including a supply of 
dynamite bombs. The dreaded explosive had 
been secured some time before and had been 
kept for just such an emergency. 

The dynamite was carried to Hazard by the 
recruits as soon as possible, reaching the town 
about three o’clock on Saturday morning. 
French then found himself at the head of about 
thirty-five men, and, equipped with the dynamite 
and their rifles, they proceeded to storm the 
court-house, making an attack from all sides. 

The Eversoles in the meantime had not been 
idle. They were anticipating an attack, and 
had sentinels posted on the outside. A terrific 
battle ensued. Volley after volley was- poured 
‘into the place from the rifles of the assailants, 
and volley after volley was returned. At last 
the bombs were brought into play, but the 
French side was unaccustomed to their‘use, and 
probably desperately afraid of the explosive. 
Several of the bombs were exploded, but the 
deafening reports they made only added to the 
confusion without doing material damage. A 
cabin near the court-house was shattered, but 
the terrified occupants had long since fled the 
scene. 

Finally, after daylight had dawned upon the 
dismal scene, both sides ceased hostilities, and 
the French fighters left the town, leaving the 
Eversoles in supreme control. For several years 
afterwards the fighting continued in desultory 
fashion. Many men were ambushed and shot 
to death. One of these was J. C. Eversole, 
leader of his faction, and another was J. C. 
French, a near relative of the leader of his side. 


With both factions became leagued 
the most desperate men of all that 
mountain country. Finally, how- 
ever, so many on both sides were 
killed that the law took a hand. 
The officers caught one or two of 
the men who had been most pro- 
minent in the trouble and hanged 
them. That was the beginning of 
the end of the reign of terror. 
“Fult” French moved down into 
the Blue Grass region, locating at 
Winchester, where he | became 
interested in the mountain logging 
business, and has since amassed a 
fortune. He still lives at Win- 
chester, and in the same town 
resides Bob Proffit, once French’s 
chief lieutenant. The men are still very close 
friends, and French can usually be found about 
Proffit’s place of business. 

Joseph Eversole, the last leader of his faction, 
is in business at Hazard, and anyone looking at 
him could never believe that he had been a 
feud leader. He is slight and effeminate-looking, 
and has a most winning manner. 

French had a stirring time after he left Hazard. 
Over at Jackson lived at that time the notorious 
Judge James Hargis, who was indeed lord of all 
he surveyed. Hargis was accused in 1903 of 
having three men assassinated. 

These three men were Dr. B. D. Cox, James 
Cockrill, and James Marcum. It was believed 
by many that French had had a hand in some 
of these assassination plots, and they believed it 
so strongly that French was indicted by the 
grand jury. He was tried twice, the first trial 
resulting in a “hung jury,” eleven of the twelve 
men being for a death sentence, but the twelfth 
man saved the feudist’s life. The second trial 
resulted in acquittal. 

THe Wipe WorLp MaGazinE correspondent 
attended the first trial of French, in August, 1906, 
as reporter for a Lexington newspaper, and it 
was strange to associate French with the 
feudism and murder with which he was 
accredited. But each day, as the testimony 
continued to roll up against him, he lost flesh 
and apparent hope, until at last, on the day 
when the jury was expected to return a verdict, 
his appearance was pitiful. Through it all his wife 
and pretty daughter remained close by his side, 
cheering and encouraging him in every way. 

Practically all the French and Eversole 
fighters have left the mountains. The Hargises 
are thinning out, and there is, happily, a general 
dying-out of the vindictive spirit which twenty 
years ago made the mountains of Kentucky a 
most dangerous region in which to.live. 
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Amidst Snow and Swamp in Central Africa. 


By A. F. R. Wottaston, M.A., F.R.G.S. 


Some interesting jottings concerning the well-known explorer’s experiences during his wanderings 
in the neighbourhood of Ruwenzori in quest of natural history specimens. 


J EOPLE who dwell at home in cities, 
where there is a constant supply of 
water, and where you have only to 
turn a tap in order to get as much 
as you like for drinking or washing 
or cooking purposes, little realize how blest they 
are. The illustration reproduced here shows 
some of our party at a stream, the first 
clear and cool water that we had come across 
for many a long week. The finest champagne 
in the world had not a more delicious taste 
than that pure water. It must be confessed 
that there are one or two draw- 
backs to travelling in Africa, and 
perhaps almost the most serious 
of them is the difficulty of getting 
good water. Very often, especially 
in a rainy season, it is thick stuff 
like cocoa, and you have to add 
some crystals of alum to it (if you 
have any) to make some of the 
mud sink to the bottom. Or else 
it is soft, sweet stuff, with a sickly 
taste of decayed vegetables. Filters 
are cumbrous and_ troublesome 
things on a journey, and in the 
hands of native servants not one 
that has ever been invented 
remains efficient for long. Except 
in the high mountain regions, 
therefore, where the water is pure, 
it has to be boiled as a matter of 
daily routine. The dangers from 
the invisible creatures in the 
water are more to be feared than 
all the four-footed beasts in the 
land. 

When Central Africa was par- 
titioned amongst the Powers a 
few years ago, the boundaries of 
the territories which they took 
were often imaginary lines sup- 
posed to correspond to degrees of 
latitude or of longitude ; but it has 
happened in several cases that the 
country was not very well mapped, 
and that the accepted frontier did 
not really correspond with the 


geographical line. A notable in- 
Vol. xxiv.—36, 
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The first clear water discovered by the expedition for many weeks. 


stance of this, which seriously affects British 
territory, is the frontier between Uganda and the 
Congo State. It was supposed that the boundary 
ran through the Albert Edward Nyanza, and 
that all the east side and a part of the northern 
shore of that lake belonged to Uganda. 
Unfortunately, a very critical surveyor went 
over the ground a year or two ago to make a better 
map, and he discovered that the original maps 
were full of mistakes and that a very important 
error had been made in locating the parallel of 
longitude which had been agreed on as the 
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frontier, with the result that Uganda stood a 
good chance of losing a long strip of territory. 
It was decided between the two Governments 
that a new and complete survey should be made 
and that a commission should report on the 
result, but that in the meantime the doubtful 
territory should belong to neither country and 
should be, in fact, a sort of no man’s land. It 
was in that condition when we passed through 
it, and people who had formerly recognized the 
authority of Uganda now considered themselves 
to be independent. 

One of the most 
important chiefs of 
the district, who had 
formerly paid tribute 
to our Government, 
thought he was free 
to do what he liked, 
so he captured and 
ill-treated some of our 
porters. Luckily we 
were travelling at that 
time with an escort of 
native police, so I 
sent some of them to 
arrest him, and they 
brought him to me 
tied up with a won- 
derful assortment of 
ropes. When he had 
been well lectured on 
his ill behaviour and 
had made a suitable 
apology, he was set at 
liberty. But he was 
a double-faced scoun- 
drel, for I found him 
a week or so later 
making advances to 
the Belgian authori- 
ties on the other side 
of the lake. His por- 
trait, which is here 
reproduced, shows 
him arrayed in his best clothes on the occasion 
of his visit to the Congo post. 

It is not very generally known that right in 
the heart of Africa, at the southern end of Lake 
Albert Edward, is a great range of volcanoes. 
They are eight in number, and, though it is true 
that, unlike Ruwenzori, they carry no permanent 
snow, the highest peak 1s over fourteen thousand 
feet in height. These volcanoes are particularly 
interesting on account of their comparative 
Running through the middle of 
Africa there is a trench many hundred miles 
long, in which lie the great lakes Albert, Albert 
Edward, Kivu, and Tanganyika. 
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The chief with whom the Author's party had trouble. 
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Not very many thousands of years ago the 
volcanoes, generally called Mfumbiro, burst up 
through the middle of this trench and made a 
dam across it, with the result that some of the 


‘water, which formerly flowed into Lake Albert 


Edward and so into the Nile, was cut off anda 
lake was formed behind the dam. As time went 
on the waters in the lake, which is now called 
Kivu, rose higher and higher until, not being 
able to flow over the barrier of the volcanoes, 
they formed the Rusisi River, which runs the 
other way into Tan- 
ganyika, about a hun- 
dred miles distant. Of 
the eight volcanoes 
only two show signs 
of activity at the pre- 
sent time, in the form 
of thin wisps of steam 
which may occasion- 
ally be seen; but a 
vast plain of lava, with 
a wide black stream 
curling through its 
midst, showed where 
a formidable eruption 
had taken place only 
two or three years be- 
fore our visit. There 
are hot springs 
scattered here and 
there, and we felt 
slight shocks of earth- 
quakes once or twice, 
so it is not safe to say 
that the Mfumbiro 
volcanoes are extinct. 
Lake Kivu is about 
sixty miles long and 
twenty miles wide, 
and is picturesquely 
surrounded by moun- 
tains. The water, 
graph, which is slightly salt, 
has a beautiful blue- 
green colour, different from that of any of the 
other African lakes. Along the west side are a 
great number of forest-covered islands, many 
of them inhabited. The natives are a very 
fine and warlike race of utter savages, and it 
is common to see them with their front teeth 
filed to a sharp point, a sign of their cannibal 
tendencies. The Belgians have established a 
post at the south end of the lake, and when 
they are well-treated these savage people become 
quite friendly and good workers. 
The next photograph shows a war-dance, 
which about two hundred of them performed 
for my benefit. ‘They rushed madly up and 
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A war-dance performed by the cannibalistic natives of the Lake Kivu region. 


From a Photograph. 


down, shouting and waving their spears and 
knives, and I was not at all sorry when the 
entertainment came to an end. They cultivate 
good crops of bananas and mealies on the 
hillslopes, and many of them own large herds 
of sheep and cattle ; in fact, a man with nothing 
but a piece of string about his middle may be 
an important landowner. 

The people who live close to the shores of the 
lake are skilful fishermen ; at night they go out 
in their canoes and spear fish by the light of 
torches ; during the day they wade out into the 
shallows and angle with two or three long 
bamboo rods. Another thing that must 
be mentioned about the people of Kivu 
is their music; almost all the time when 
they are paddling the big canoes they sing 
curious and not at all unpleasing songs. 
The steersman sings a solo to extempore 
words and the rest of the crew join in the 
chorus ; many of them have magnificent 
bass voices. 

After about a week’s journey from Lake 
Kivu we came to Tanganyika, the longest 
and, to my mind, the most beautiful lake 
in Africa. One of the most remarkable 
features of Tanganyika is the exact regu- 
larity of the wind, which comes up every 
day from the south. In the early morning 
the lake is an unruffled calm of deep blue 
water; a dark line is seen approaching 
from the distance, soon the surface is 
ruffled by the wind, and in an incredibly 
short space of time the lake is changed 
into a tumbling sea, on which it is hardly 
safe to be afloat in the clumsy “dug-out” 
canoes. In the middle of the afternoon 
the wind drops as suddenly as it rose, and 
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by sunset the water is as 
calm as ever. 

The photograph below 
shows a native woman 
fetching her daily supply 
of water ina large earthen- 
ware jar, which she filled 
laboriously from a gourd ; 
when it was filled she 
hoisted it on to her back 
and trudged off to her 
house high up on_ the 
mountain-side. There are 
very few streams in that 
district, and people come 
long distances to fetch 
their water from the lake. 

This photograph was 
taken in a district which 
had been ravaged by the 
terrible scourge of sleep- 
ing sickness. It is a curious thing that the 
name “sleeping sickness” often provokes a 
smile, and people say that they would like to 
die of a nice disease like that, but if they had 
any conception whatever of its horrors they 
would shudder at the very mention of its name 
and never joke about it again. In a few years 
at least two hundred thousand people living on 
the shores and islands of the Victoria Nyanza 
have fallen victims to this dread scourge ; and 
on the west side of Tanganyika there are 
large tracts of country where the population 
has been utterly exterminated. 


Getting the day's supply of water. 


(Photograph. 
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As we crossed the 
country between that 
lake and the Congo 
we found the deserted 
remains of prosperous 
villages, a dwindling 
and diseased popula- 
tion, and hardly a day 
passed without our 
finding someone dead 
or dying by the road- 
side. The people are 
horribly callous 
towards their stricken 
fellows, and when the 
disease has advanced 
sofarthat the wretched 
sufferer is no longer 
able to help himself, 
he is turned out to 
die like adog of starva- 
tion. Both in Uganda 
and the Congo State 
great efforts are being 
made to destroy the 
places where the 
deadly tsetse fly, the 
carrier of the disease, 
lives and breeds; but 
it is an almost super- 
human task, and in the 
meantime the popu- 
lation is rapidly disappearing from many 
places that ought to be valuable and 
prosperous. 

Going westward from Tanganyika, a 
walk of four weeks brought us to the 
Congo, which we reached first at a place 
called Kasongo, about sixteen hundred 
miles from the sea, and from that point 
onwards our journey was made most of 
the way by water, at first in canoes, and 
lower down by steamer. The Congo 
State has posts established at intervals 
of a few days’ journey all along the river. 
In the smaller posts there may be only 
one European official, but usually there 
are three or four, and in such important 
places as Stanleyville there are as many 
as fifty or sixty. Most of the officials 
are Belgians, but there are a good many 
Scandinavians, and a fair sprinkling of 
French and Italians. In one or two 
places they employ native clerks, but 
without very great success. 

The illustration above shows the por- 
trait of one of these gentlemen, a native 
of one of the West Coast districts, where 
(so he said) he was a prince. He was 


The gentleman who 
claimed to be a prince. 


From a Photograph, 


very anxious to be photographed, and 
attired himself for the occasion in his 
“robes of state” —long, narrow brown 
boots, which pinched his poor feet cruelly, 
a stiff collar at least six inches high, and 
a gown of stiff broadcloth, the very sight 
of which made one swelter. He may have 
been a prince, or he may not; the only 
Royal thing I noticed about him was the 
princely price he made me pay for a 
couple of microscopic chickens. 

After paddling in canoes down stream 
for a few days from Kasongo, we came to 
the beginning of the great forest through 
which the Congo flows almost all the rest 
of the way to the Atlantic. The scenery 
is rather monotonous—an endless vista of 
river and sombre trees. As it flows sea- 
wards the Congo receives a large number 
of tributaries and becomes immensely 
wide. In one part of its course it is twenty- 
five miles from bank to bank, but it is so 
much interrupted with islands that one 
cannot see the whole extent of it at once. 

Belonging to most of the villages in the 
forest, and generally removed a little way 
from the other huts, is a sort of club-house, 
which is common to all the inhabitants. 
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The native idea of an easy chair! 
From a Photograph. 


In it a fire is always kept burning for anyone 
who wants to cook his food, and pipes and 
tobacco are found stowed away in the roof. 
The men-folk spend a great deal of time in 
these club- houses discussing affairs of state, 
while the women busy themselves with the 
more arduous duties of the community. The 
illustration on the bottom of the preceding 
page shows natives standing near one of these 
clubs outside a village in the Congo forest ; 
the broad leaves of bananas are seen in 
the background, while the ground in front is 
seen covered with the leaves of sweet potatoes. 
The photograph which is 


civilization has advanced up the river. 
Starting from the coast a railway runs 
two hundred and fifty miles to Leopold- 
ville, at the head of the great rapids; 
thence steamers go a _ thousand miles 
up the river to Stanleyville. A railway 
eighty miles long carries passengers to 
the head of the cataract called Stanley 
Falls, and then follow four hundred miles 
of navigable water to the beginning of 
the new railway, which will eventually 
connect the Congo with Tanganyika and 
Rhodesia. 

At the time of our visit (1907) there 
were already two steamers on this upper 
stretch of river, engaged in carrying 
material for the railway, and a third had 
just been built at the head of the rapids. 
We arrived in time to witness its launch, 
or rather the attempt that was made at 
launching it. The supports were cut away, 
and the vessel was expected to slide down 
the well-greased, but not very steep, ways ; 
but it refused to budge, so a couple 
of hundred natives hauled on it with 
ropes, but still it stuck fast. Then one of 
the other steamers, which happened to be 
close by, came and pulled with a strong wire 
hawser, but still the boat refused to stir, and she 
was still high and dry when we left the place 
next day. 

But such incidents do not retard the steady 
progress of Africa. Ina few years’ time there will 
bea regular service by rail and steamer to a point 
sixteen hundred miles up the Congo, whence 
one will be able to travel by railway to Tan- 
ganyika or to the copper mines of Katanga, and 
so to Rhodesia and the Cape. 


reproduced above shows a 
very primitive form of easy 
chair, which is seen in some 
remote villages in the eastern 
part of the Congo forest. It 
is made of a single piece of 
wood carefully selected at a 
point where three branches 
break out from the main stem. 
Two of the branches form 
supports, whilst the third be- 
comes the back, against which 
a native will recline with an 
air of great comfort, but on 
the European anatomy it pro- 
duces a very different effect. 
A great deal has been said 
and written about the Congo 
State, but not everyone 
realizes how far the spread of 


efforts of hundreds of 
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and another steamer could shift her. 


THE SQUATTERS' CUP. 


By Witt H. OciLvie. 


Another of Mr. Ogilvie’s stories of his experiences on an Australian cattle-station. He relates 
how he bought a long-legged, awkward-looking colt for a song, trained it, and entered it at a bush 
race-meeting. What happened afterwards will be found decidedly exciting. 


horse, with three white “stockings” 
and a “blaze” down the face; he 
Zw carried a Queensland brand, and I 
had no reason to doubt the word 
of the drover from whom I eventually bought 
him when he said that he was bred on “The 
Cooper,” and that his mother was one of the 
fastest mares that ever looked through a bridle. 

Dave Wilson liked the look of him, and I 
had an immense respect for Dave’s judgment in 
horseflesh ; so the bargain was struck. I gave 
over my fat brown horse with the wire-blemished 
hind-leg, and a cheque for seven pounds in addi- 
tion, and led my purchase home. He was as lean 
as a rake, very leg-weary, and dragged hopelessly 
on the halter. We came in for a good deal of 
chaff as we rode up to the station buildings. 

“Halloa! Billy, where did you get the hat- 
rack ?” asked the Boss, in jovial greeting. 

“We was just out of dog’s meat,” was the 
cook’s comment. Ned, the cook, was our 
licensed comedian. Hammond, the book 
keeper, thought the new acquisition would be 
handy in flood-time for packing rations across 
the swamps, and Hughie said the cap-rail on 
the stockyard gateway 
would have to be raised 
if my horse was to go under 
it every morning. 

Nine months after I 
bought him I took him up 
and rode him, and the first 
morning I mounted him he 
caught me unawares as I 
was getting on and threw 
me heavily against the fence. 
I introduced him to whip 
and spur, fought him, and 
beat him, and thereafter we 
became the best of friends. 
I got him thoroughly quiet, 
and then one morning Dave 
and I went out along the 
sand-hills and gave him a 
half-mile gallop with old 
Mosquito. He left the old 
horse, who was _ himself 
pretty useful over the dis- 


tance, so far behind that —— 


we could hardly believe 
our eyes, till a second gallop 


put the question beyond doubt. A little later 
we tried him against Paleface, Dave’s famous 
little race mare. He beat her so handily by two 
lengths over a mile that, even allowing for the 
difference in our weights, we knew we had “a 
good one.” 

“The Squatters’ Cup is as good as won,” said 
Dave, as we rubbed the big colt down with a 
bunch of barley-grass. 

We kept our knowledge to ourselves, and 
trained the chestnut without any outside assist- 
ance. He thrived on hard work, improved in 
his style of galloping, and flattered us into 
believing that, bar accidents, he was as nearly a 
certainty for the big race at Hillston as anything 
in racing can be. 

At last the eventful day arrived. The sun 


“He caught me onawares and threw me heavily against the fence.” 
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blazed down on the parched brown course and 
paddock, on the square, barn-like grand stand, 
with its galvanized-iron roof, and on the crowd 
that moved in and out in an ever-changing 
kaleidoscope of colour. Here and there one of 
the race-horses held court in a little circle of 
admirers, or a figure flitted through the crowd 
carrying a saddle or a weight-cloth. In the 
shade of a kurrajong tree on the slope of the hill 
Hughie Warren held Meridian, awkward and 
strange in the unaccustomed clamour and move- 
ment. 

Dave and I pushed through the crowd. 
Hughie met us with an anxious face. ‘ Where’s 
the boy ?” he asked. 

“Just weighing out,” I said; “here he 
comes!” And our diminutive jockey, saddle 
on arm, stepped up at the moment. His small, 
cunning face scanned each one of us furtively as 
though to question how much we knew of his 
past misdeeds, for he had the reputation of 
being a magnificent horseman but a conscience- 
less scoundrel, who would sell his own brother in 
a race. However, he was the only boy we could 
get at Meridian’s weight—seven stone ten—and 
we considered that by promising him the sub- 
stantial premium of seven guineas if he won 
this race we had precluded the chance of any of 
the bookmakers, or others, bribing him to pull 
our horse. 

Dave Wilson ‘had agreed to run Paleface in 
the race so as to ensure a strong pace for the 
colt, and as her weight was nine stone Hughie 
was able to take the mount. Albert took 
Meridian’s bridle and Hughie went off to weigh 
out for the mare. 

“Now,” I said to the boy, when I had 
fastened the surcingle and swung him into the 
saddle, “ the race is a mile and a half, and this 
colt is a good stayer and is very fast. The 
brown mare will make a pace for you, and 
you'll steady him behind her till you come to 
the mile post. At that point you'll take up 
the running, and unless we're all out in our 
reckoning he'll come right away with you and 
nothing can live with him up the straight. But, 
whatever you do, don’t wait after you pass the 
mile-post, wherever the mare may be.” 

He nodded sulkily, and the toss of his head 
implied that he knew more about riding a race 
than any owner could tell him. I watched him 
walk Meridian down to the other horses; I 
noted the easy seat, the light hand, the confident 
assurance of the shoulders, and I thought it a 
pity so splendid a horseman should bear so 
tarnished a reputation. 

Hughie rode up to me on Paleface. His 
features were a study in anger, disgust, and dismay. 
He bent down to me and spoke hurriedly. 


“We're beat,” he said—‘ beat before ever 
we start; the colt’s stiffened. The boy’s been 
bought by them confounded bookies. Barton’s 
offered him ten quid to pull the chestnut, and 
he means to do it. Jem Rutherford heard ’em 
fixin’ it up, and he came straight over and told 
me.” 

I was staggered by this bit of news. I stood 
to lose rather more than I could afford if the 
chestnut failed us; more than that, I had set 
my mind for months back on winning this 
particular race. Above all, my best friend and 
devoted comrade, Dave Wilson, was “on” him 
to his last pound, and I knew what failure would 
mean to him. For a moment I had nothing to 
say, no plan to offer. 

Dave Wilson joined us, and we told him the 
plot. For a moment his face darkened. Then 
asmile, Dave’s perennial smile, broke over it. 
“The chestnut’s a hard horse to stop when he’s 
galloping, isn’t he, Billy ?” . 

I knew this was true; my shoulders still 
ached at that moment as the result of the 
morning’s gallop on him. No horse I ever rode 
before or since pulled so strongly and so 
steadily. “Yes,” I said, “that's true enough ; 
but where’s the horse on earth that Crooked Nat 
can’t hold ?” 

Dave only smiled, and whispered a word or 
two to Hughie, who gathered up the mare and 
cantered off after the others. 

“Well, of all the scoundrels I ever knew 
or heard of——” I began, but Dave Wilson 
stopped me. 

“Wait a bit, Billy,” he said; “the race isn’t 
lost yet.” I marvelled that he should take 
things so easily, and followed him, wondering, 
as he threaded his way to the rough grand 
stand. 

There were seven horses in the race, and 
Bygone, from Lachlan Springs, was favourite. 
Paleface, on her reputation, was backed to win 
quite a lot of money; but the others, including 
Meridian, were practically friendless, and it was 
quite easy to get twelve or fourteen to one about 
the unknown chestnut colt. 

“Tl lay twenty to one Meridian,” yelled 
Barton, the bookmaker, as we passed his stand ; 
“twenty-five to one to you Mulga Plains gentle- 
men !” he called to us. 

Dave straightened himself, and a steely glitter 
came into his honest blue eyes. For a moment 
I thought he was going to hit the man. Then 
he spoke very quietly, and with a courtesy that 
must have cost him an effort: “I'll take you, 
Barton—twice over, in pounds.” The layer of 
odds booked the bet with ill-concealed avidity. 

I was aghast at Dave's confidence, con- 
sidering what Hughie had just told us, and I 
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remonstrated with him as we climbed the steps 
of the grand stand. ‘The chestnut’s a hard 
horse to hold when his blood is up, Billy,” was 
all he would say. 

The start was a good one, but soon Hughie, 
on Paleface, pulled out in the lead, and the 
others followed in a string; Bygone second, 
Winnie third, Meridian fourth, and Donnelly’s 
grey a bad last. 

At the end of haif a mile, with the pace a 
cracker all the way, Paleface had increased her 
lead to three lengths, Bygone and Winnie were 
racing neck and neck, and Meridian, pulling 
Nat half out of the saddle, was a length behind 
them. 

“Tf that infernal scoundrel stops him——” I 
muttered, but Dave put his hand on my arm. 
“Wait a bit,” he said. ‘ Watch Hughie !” 

At the mile post Paleface was tiring ; she had 
come the full distance at the top of her speed, 
and now she began to drop back to her horses. 
Winnie now gained on her rapidly, and Bygone 
was only a length behind. ‘Two lengths farther 
back the big chestnut horse, full of running, was 
fighting for his head, Nat up in the stirrups hold- 
ing him easily with gentle, magnificent hands. 
Sick at heart I turned 
my head awayand, I’m 
afraid, swore deeply 
and wholeheartedly. 
There was a roar of 
“Paleface is beat!” 
and when I looked up 
Winnie and Bygone 
were racing neck and 
neck in the lead, and 
Paleface had dropped 
back alongside Meri- 
dian, ‘Then, suddenly, 
I saw Hughie draw his 
whip and bring itdown 
once, twice, thrice, 
with what seemed 
cruel and unnecessary 
vigour. 

“What’s the use of 
him = flogging your 
little mare like that, 
Dave?” I said. “She’s 
done; he mus¢ know 
that!” 

But Dave was 
chuckling to himself 
behind his race- 
glasses. ‘Good old 
boy ; grve it to him!” 
And, even as he spoke, 
the chestnut colt, 


maddened by the blows of Hughie’s whip, 
sprang wildly forward. Even Crooked Nat's 
superb hands could not hold him now, and he 
tore up the straight like a horse possessed by a 
devil. For a stride or two Hughie raced the 
mare up behind him and gave him a parting 
slash across the rump that put another foot on 
his stride. Seeing that all chance of stopping 
him without attracting the attention of everyone 
on the course was now over, Nat loosened the 
good horse’s head, and he shot up to the leaders 
like an arrow from a bow. In a few strides he 
had both of them beaten, and going on alone he 
won the Squatters’ Cup by a full four lengths. 

How we cheered as the riders came back to 
scale ; whole-hearted cheers for Hughie Warren, 
who had saved us our money and won me the 
Cup. 

“Yes,” said that dapper little stockman, 
afterwards, as we stood in Meridian’s box 
talking it all over and examining four savage- 
looking weals upon the colt’s shining quarter ; 
“yes, I laid it on to him pretty heavy, poor 
beggar, but I handed Mr. Nat a couple over the 
thigh at the same time just to show there was 
no favouritism.” 


“The chestnut colt, maddened by the blows of + Hloghie’s whip, sprang wildly forward.” 


Riding on the Sea. 


By Rosatinp TRAVERS. 


An account of an extraordinary Christmas hunt—a wild gallop after the hounds over the frozen 

ice of the Gulf of Finland. With the possibility of “going through,” horse and all, added to its 

other attractions, the Helsingfors Drag-hunt may be safely commended to those in search of 
novelty and excitement. 


due south from Helsingfors towards 
j the lighthouse, and away into the 
Baltic. It was moonlight, and the 
vague miles of frozen water, lightly 
covered with snow, were like a long, pale plain ; 
no one could tell where the shores ended and 
the sea began. By daylight even their limits 
were uncertain beneath the general cloak of 
dazzling and broken white. 1 had seen people 
on foot, people on skis, horses, and loaded 
sledges crossing to and fro from the islands; I 
had walked out upon the snow-covered ice 
myself; but the idea of riding upon it—gallop- 
ing, battering that mere frozen crust with 
irresponsible hoofs—seemed too absurd to be 
possible. I rang up Mrs. X—— on the tele- 
phone and asked if the drag-hunt was rea//y 
going to take place to-morrow. 

“Oh, yes, at nine o’clock sharp,” came the 
answer, in Swedish. “It will be rather cold; 
put on all the warm clothes you have.” 

By half-past eight next morning I had taken 
coffee and followed Fru Ingeniorska X-——’s 
counsel to the letter. “Fru Ingenidrska,” or 
“Mrs, Engineer” X , was a lady of Swedish 
origin, living among the warehouses and factories 
and tall workmen’s dwellings at the other end 
of Helsingfors. She and her husband led 
an active, out-of-door life in the intervals of 
business ; they were keener about sports than 
people are wont to be in Finland, very fond of 
horses, and very kind to English visitors. My 
cousin Celia and I, who were spending the 
winter in Scandinavia, had reason to be grateful 
to the X——s. I fear my own very moderate 
stable knowledge must have disappointed them, 
but they took Celia, who is half Irish and a 
horse-lover born and bred, into their ample 
hearts at once. Swoon after Christmas, when the 
snow had fallen and the winter riding-season 
begun, they lent her a mount, and Celia became, 
as she said, “simply crazed about riding on 
the sea.” 

“Only try it!” she cried; “it’s the most 


exhilarating thing in the world! The speed, 
Vol. xxiv. 37, 


the sharp, intoxicating air, the wild, white miles 
of snow! And the horses go so delightfully, 
for their shoes are taken off, and you feel as if 
you were riding a runaway feather-bed.” 

“Surely the going must be rather heavy with 
three feet of snow?” I ventured. 

“Oh, no,” said Ingeniérska X——. “That's 
just the right amount. With four or five feet it 
is a little tiresome, for the hounds can’t go so 
fast, and less than two or three feet is not very 
safe, for the snow slips. But three feet and a 
slight skdra (frozen snow-crust)—why, that is 
perfection.” 

Moved by Celia’s superlatives and the 
X——s’ persuasions, I was intending to take 
part in the first drag-hunt of the season. 1 
trusted myself entirely to the X——s, only 
begging that, as I had never ridden over deep 
snow before, I should be mounted on “some- 
thing very safe.” 

It was a clear January morning, and the 
thermometer stood at two or three degrees 
Fahrenheit. Cold, certainly ; but with a straight- 
forward coldness that remained outside your 
body, so to speak —not reaching long, chill 
fingers after your bones, like the damp-sodden 
winters of Britain. Sunrise, just turning from 
red to gold, filled the keen, dry air with colour, 
sparkle, and exhilaration. Here and there the 
broken white surfaces seemed to dance and dazzle, 
and, instead of merely crunching under one’s 
feet, the trodden snow gave a high, indescrib- 
able sound. ‘ The snow screams,” people said. 
Fur-capped, fur-booted, and shod in big felt 
snow-shoes, they looked like small dark bears 
as they padded about and told each other, in 
Finnish or Swedish, that it was nice, seasonable 
weather. To a cheery jingling of bells my 
sledge dashed down glassy hills and up again, 
behind the little, sure-footed Finnish horse. We 
sped along white streets, where the snow was 
piled breast-high on either side, past bridges 
and skating-rinks and harbours and_ black, 
frozen-in ships, and came at last to the X——s’ 
house. There Celia met me, looking as wadded 
and furry as myself, 
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“The others are still dressing,” said she. 
“ Do come round and see the puppies.” 

To rear a winter litter of valuable English- 
bred pups in Finland is no easy task, but here 
were ten little foxhounds—perhaps the first of 
their kind ever born there —who flourished 
exceedingly. Five interesting relics were hung 
up in the ante-chamber of their dwelling—their 
feeding-bottles, for they had been partly brought 
up by hand, ‘They were now over two months 
old, and it was not yet possible for them to go 
out of doors, but they romped contentedly in 
their own two-storeyed wooden house, carefully 
warmed and regulated by their own stove, and 
lit by their own electric light. Loja, their mother, 
a beautiful creature from one of the Midland 
packs, walked past their gate in a detached 


- 
2 
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versity Professor of Socialist tendencies, a young 
officer from the Russian Navy, and our iwo 
selves. Furred up to the eyes, wearing big 
woolly gauntlets and high felt boots, we stood 
about chatting and putting on more wraps. 

“What horse will you have, Miss- Celia?” 
said Ingenidr X——. “There’s Panu—and 
Aiatos.” 

Mrs. X—— looked up sharply. “ Better 
not. ” she began, but Celia had joyfully 
chosen Aiatos, and the bearer of that name, 
which signifies Thought, was being led out of her 
stall, Aiatos was a big English hunter, dark 
bay, with a very fine shoulder and fore-legs that 
began to show wear. She had come in early 
youth to Sweden, and, after a rather chequered 
career with various owners, she passed into the 


On the way to the hunt. 


manner ; to-day all her interest centred upon 
the prospect of sport. ‘hree other hounds, 
Alma, Kalle, and Ilmari, waited anxiously, and 
—it can no longer be concealed—these two 
couple formed the whole pack! ‘The Helsing- 
fors Drag-hunt is still in the days of small things, 
but, if all goes well, next winter will see seven 
couple out on the snow. 

The sound of voices and hoofs recalled us 
to the stable, where the hunting party had 
assembled. Our company was not numerous, 
for the Finns in general concentrate their sporting 
instincts upon one most thrilling and dangerous 
game—politics; but, though small, it repre- 
sented several different Finnish types. There 
were our host and hostess, mainly Swedish by 
birth and sympathies, a lady member of Parlia- 
ment belonging to the “Young Finns,” the 


s 
daughter of a Constitutional Senator, a Uni- 


hands of the X—-—s, who understood and 
proved her value. Though more than middle- 
aged, the sound and scent of the hounds still 
awoke the sleeping fires of her glance, and I 
felt secretly nervous for Celia, who looked a 
very small thing perched up there on the big, 
spirited hunter above the unfamiliar fields of 
snow. 

“You shall ride Lempi,” said the Ingeniorska 
tome. “He's a little Finnish to look at, but 
he knows ev inch of his business and is 
thoroughly safe.” 

Lempi was a medium-sized chestnut cob, of 
heavy build, with a large, rather wooden-looking 
head. The rest of the party claimed their 
various mounts, and I felt I would not have 
changed mine with theirs for a kingdom. 
Mrs. X—— rode a wicked-looking little black 
beast of Arab strains -who, when one of the 
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house-dogs drew near, struck out violently at 
him with his fore-leg and nearly came down. 
‘The Senator’s daughter rode cross-saddle upon 
a small thoroughbred, a creature of charming 
appearance, but he did his best to part with his 
rider as the hounds came out! All the horses, 
in fact, except Lempi were “a little above them- 
selves,” for, as Mrs. X—-— said, tolerantly, “It 
is the first hunt of the season, and those that 
have their shoes off are so delighted with the 
feel of the snow.” 

We trotted down the road to the shore, 
Mrs. X—— beside me, skilfully humouring her 
mount, and avoiding the more slippery patches 
of trodden snow, while she told me how the 
hunt was usually arranged. 

“Jussi, the groom, takes out the drag—it is 
part of the inside of an ox, you know, properly 
prepared. He goes off with it on skis and lays 
the trail about half an hour before, and last year 
he really learnt to manage it very cleverly ; he 
arranged checks and made false trails, so that 
the hounds were quite puzzled for a bit. Oh, 
yes, one of them will go off upon the scent 
of a real fox sometimes, but not often. On 
unfavourable days we keep to the sea, but it is 
more sporting to go in and out of the islands, 
and across them if the tracks are good. ‘To-day 
Jussi could not lay the trail himself, but we told 
Pekka very carefully what to do. Look out for 
the ditch!” 


By ones and twos we bustled past a line of 


sledges loaded with wood, the  fur-capped 
peasants plodding beside them; and then the 
road turned and the whole ice-plain lay shining 
before us in the early light. Sky and sea were all 
a wonderful pale gold, for the frozen snow-crust 
caught up the last glories of the sunrise and 
gave them faintly back. It was a sea of golden 
glass, against which the black trees and little 
dull-red houses of the islands stood sharply out. 
Behind us Helsingfors, a cluster of grey and 
yellow buildings, factories, steeples, and towers, 
looked small and clear, as if seen in a telescope. 
Here and there black figures were travelling 
along dotted tracks over the snow, dumpy little 
soldiers were coming out, with shout and bugle- 
call, from Sveaborg, steam-whistles and hammer- 
ing echoed from the factories near at hand, and 
far-off clanged the big bell of the Greek Church. 
The diamond frostiness and the intensely clear 
air brought all sights and sounds together, close 
or distant, sharp or vague, in a sort of confusion 
of distinctness; one received a number of 
definite impressions, but one did not. realize 
them as a whole till afterwards. 

And now the hounds were to be loosed, but 
first Ingeniorska X--— addressed a few words 
of warning to the company. “The trail has 
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been laid straight through the islands to Ramsjo, 
I think,” she said. “It is a good run, but they 
have been cutting ice-blocks at Knappersholm — 
look out for a hole there. Don’t turn sharply, 
Miss Celia, whatever you do ; for if the snow has 
drifted thin it doesn’t hold to the ice, and you'll 
be down. Captain Z——, mind you keep 
Kerttu in the main track, for he goes almost 
mad sometimes, when the hounds are near. 
Leave everything to Lempi,” she added to me, 
“and he'll look after you. And everybody 
please remember not to pass me, and on no 
account to pass the Whip.” 

The hounds were loosed, and after the 
briefest preliminaries they struck the trail and 
set off at a rattling pace, due south along a 
snow-covered ice-field nearly half a mile broad. 
Off we went also. On the road I had formed 
an unkind criticism of Lempi; he seemed to 
have the mouth of a windlass and the paces 
of adinner-table, but here he went altogether 
pleasantly, rather reminding one of a rocking- 
horse, and giving the same sense of reliability as 
he kept up a good, even stride in the rear of the 
hunt. 

How can I give you any real idea of riding on 
the sea? The deep, half-frozen snow, with ice 
beneath, was far more springy than the softest 
turf; each hoof-beat just broke through the 
skira and gained fresh impulse from the elastic 
couch below. It scattered in white dust under 
our feet, while the keen, dazzling air rushed at 
us like a mountain stream; at each breath I 
seemed as if I must die of the suffocating cold, 
and yet with each breath I felt new-born. Hel- 
singfors fell away behind us, and the dotted 
tracks and the little busy figures were out of 
sight. I saw nothing but the confused company 
of riders in front, the wide level snow, and sparse 
trees on either side. 

We slackened pace a little. “Are you all 
right?” said Mrs. X , drawing back to speak 
to me. “We shall check in a moment, I think.” 

We did check just then, but quite involun- 
tarily, and the next few minutes were rich in 
events. 

It is customary to store the ice-houses of the 
island villas in January or February, cutting great 
blocks of ice, five feet deep or more, from the 
frozen sea at any place conveniently near. The 
villa settiement at Knappersholm had lately been 
provided for, and several dozen blocks had been 
taken out at different times and carried away. 
The water whence they were drawn froze over 
immediately, and in some places this new ice was 
covered with snow, and fairly safe. But here 
the field was rather narrow, and Kerttu, going 
blindly, as Mrs. X--— predicted, and having 
“a Finnish mouth,” — blundered, with — his 
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rider, Captain Z , on to a piece which 
had only frozen over yesterday ; while, at the 
same moment, the Senator's daughter, following 
him, saw the danger and pulled sharply round 
to the off-side. Consequently, and coincidently, 
Miss Y—— and her horse came down in one 
direction, while Captain Z—— and Kerttu 
went crashing in another! We in the rear halted 
violently, Lempi slid like a London cab-horse 
on a greasy day, and I saw a confusion of 
splintered ice, black water, and struggling dark 
figures in a regular dust-storm of scattered and 
flying snow. But things righted themselves. 
With an awful scramble Captain Z——and Kerttu 
flung themselves on to the safe ice again, while 
Miss Y——, in her sensible cross-saddle costume, 
rolled off unhampered into the snow like a ball, 
and sprang up directly. Her horse was unburt, 
but she and he were covered with snow, while 
Captain Z—— and Kerttu, being wet as well as 
snowy, looked for the moment unhappy. Yet 
almost before the rest of us understood what 
had happened the fallen were up again, and we 
were all overtaking the Whip and the hounds. 
We found that they had, as predicted, met with 
a slight check, but it was not quite of the nature 
we anticipated. 

Ingenior X—— and the pack had come to a 
standstill before one of the outer islands, round 


hounds slid and scrambled, clinging ineffectively 
to the sloping faces of the blocks, as they 
quested up and down for the lost trail. 

“That sdfot Pekka!” said Mrs. X——. “I 
told him to lay it across Kyto, but to be sure 
and strike one of the tracks and the landing- 
place. What’s to be done?” 

The hounds settled the matter by suddenly 
finding the scent again, and making way madly 
over the ice-blocks to the island. But how 
were we to follow? 

“7 must keep with the pack, anyhow,” said 
the Ingeniér, scanning the fortifications for the 
most likely place of entry. “The rest of you 
had better go round Ytters-udd, and pick us up 
on the other side.” 

We made our way obediently along the 
smoother ice, catching uncomfortable glimpses 
of Ingenior X—— as we went. Crossing the 
ice-blocks was only half the difficulty, for the 
shores of all these islands are freely strewn with 
smooth granite boulders of various sizes—some 
just capped with snow, some deeply buried. 
Really I do not know how he got through ! 
I can only think he uttered spells of some kind, 
for Finland is the traditional home of magic. 
However, his horse, a little sturdy beast of 
mixed breed, seemed to develop the clinging 
feet of a fly, they both scrambled together over 


“With an awful scramble Captain Z—— and Kerttu flung themselves on to the safe ice again."” 


which the chances of wind and weather had 
flung up a regular fortification of natural ice- 
blocks several yards deep. No block was larger 
than a drawing-room table, perhaps, but heaped 
and flung together, and swept quite bare of 
snow in many places, they formed a most 
effectual barrier to a party of riders. Even the 


blocks and boulders, plunged into a little wood 
of snow-laden spruce-firs, and disappeared from 
sight after the hounds. 

When we had rounded the headland we met 
them all again at a place where one of the 
island-paths came safely down to the ive in a 
long reed-bed, whose dry, bro points rustled 
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in the snow. 
indeed by this time! Every hair on our furs, 
every loose lock about our faces was grey and 
thick with rime; all of us were powdered and 
some cloaked with snow, while the frozen flaps 
of Captain Z——’s gay blue overcoat stuck out 
like boards. And here we experienced our first 
real check. We waited with chilly, fretting 
horses; and poor Kerttu’s stirrup-irons positively 
clattered with icicles from the dripping saddle, 
while the hounds cast about in all directions. 
Presently they struck the scent, and went away 
like the wind over a magnificent mile-wide plain 
of unbroken snow. How glad we were to go 
once more! No possible danger could hide in 
the great white space before us ; we had only to 
hold our horses together and give ourselves up 
to the full enjoyment of snow and sun, of the 
thythmically-springing bodies beneath us, and 
the speed. 

Lempi and I were keeping our usual steady 
pace in the rear, when I noticed that another 
figure beside the Whip’s had detached itself 
from the confused company of riders and was 
forging well ahead. Regardless of our pre- 
liminary injunctions, it had passed Mrs. X——, 
it would soon overtake the Whip, and—good 
heavens—it was Celia ! 

To all appearance she was sitting well back 
and pulling hard, but without the least effect. 
Her combs had fallen, her cap flew off, her 
neck-fur went, her black hair fluttered straight 
out in the wind; she looked a female 
Gilpin whom no power on earth could stop. I 
think she called out something, and the com- 
pany replied with confused cries and advice, 
which naturally availed nothing. The space 


We were a rough-looking party 


between her and us widened like magic; she 
passed the Whip, she was soon only a dark 
figure in the rear of those four flying dots which 
were the hounds. We were all going pretty fast, 
but Aiatos had not forgotten her illegitimate 
race-course training in Sweden —perhaps the 
very light weight she bore reminded her—and 
there was nothing to be done. 

“Don't worry,” said the University Professor ; 
“she’s not very likely to outrun the hounds.” 
He added, with a touch of envy, “Fancy dear 
old Aiatos going like that!” 

Celia believes my cousinly heart was torn 
with anxiety for her, but, so far as I can 
remember, my thoughts ran in a circle, com- 
pletely devoid of emotion, to the rhythm of 
Lempi’s pace, something like this: “I wish I 
could go as fast—She'll reach the land across 
the gulf if she keeps on—That’s the coast of 
Esthonia—The sea isn’t frozen all the way— 
She'll stop at open water—I wish my horse 
would go as fast.” 

Meantime, islands were closing in round the 
free space again, some wooded, some long and 
bare, with low, sinister-looking buildings upon 
them. Aiatos and Celia, having nearly over- 
taken the hounds, slackened pace a little, and 
we appeared to be gaining on them, when the 
6ituation changed afresh. 

One of the hounds suddenly started away 
from the pack and made off on a line of its 
own, in pursuit of a stray beast that we could 
just see, presumably a fox, The Whip uttered 
frantic summons in vain. Some of us, who 
knew the rebellious hound personally, called out, 
“Alma! Alma!” in an impulsive and futile 
manner, but Of « tod mo effect ; and mean- 
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while Aiatos, judging that Alma was the swiftest 
of the pack, mended her pace again, and went 
off in pursuit of the independent hound. For a 
brief while the fox, Alma, and Aiatos—Celia 
being evidently negligible — enjoyed a fine 
private run on their own account. 

In a sort of exasperation the rest of us simply 
gave no heed to them for a few minutes. The 
three correctly-behaved hounds were nearing 
“the kill,” and we were all following steadily, 
when Mrs. X—-— pointed away to Alma, and 
cried out something that I did not understand. 
“The Powder Island!” exclaimed someone else. 
“The sentries!—they’ll fire at them!” said 
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down such terrible Swedish imprecations on 
Alma that she gave up her hunt and _ slunk 
away. The men in overcoats halted, still 
waving and making unintelligible utterances, 
and just at that moment our three hounds 
reached and devoured the drag. All we, who 
had been following the pack quite mechanically, 
our eyes fixed on the other scene, came suddenly 
to a standstill, and I had a puzzled sense that 
the world had come to a standstill too ! 

It seemed quite a long time before Ingeniér 
X—— and Celia came up to us. Meanwhile, 
the fur-capped, heavily-booted person who had 
brought the drag appeared to be ‘receiving 
sharp admonition in Finnish from the leader 


another. There were some hurried words, and 
SEAN aa 
Ingeniér X—— struck off from the party as 


hard as ever he could go towards Aiatos and 
Alma. 

Now the fox had veered from his first course, 
and was making straight for one of the islands 
with the low buildings, a most mistaken line for 
a wild animal to take, but it luckily brought 
him and his pursuers, Alma, Aiatos, and Celia, 
round in a curve not so far from the main party. 
Then several things happened all together. Two 
men in overcoats came hurrying out from the 
buildings shouting, signalling, and looking quite 
inhumanly grotesque as they plunged about in 
the deep snow to the lee of the island. Fora 
second I watched them impassively, then the 
thought ran through me like a shot: “ They’re 
carrying guvns/” But the Ingenior waved a 
hand to them and cried out, dashed up along- 
side of Celia, seized Aiatos’s bridle, and called 


Homeward bound. 


of the hunt, and everybody else began to 
explain recent events to me. The bare island, 
with the buildings and the sentries, was one of 
an outlying group connected with the Russian 
fortress of Sveaborg, forming a scattered powder- 
magazine, and most stringently forbidden to 
public approach. The inexperienced Pekka, a 
Finnish country lad, had committed a serious 
blunder in laying the drag, even at a quarter 
of a mile from the island; but when Celia, 
Aiatos, and Alma descended straight upon it 
the situation became openly dangerous, for the 
sentries—who lived in a permanent state of 
nerves since the Sveaborg mutiny—were per- 
fectly ready to fire! For a minute or two 
the girl on the big bay hunter, the foxhound 
Alma, and perhaps even the fox appeared to 
them the forerunners ina singularly original and 
daring Anarchist attack, 
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Soon Ingeniér X—— and Celia joined us. 
Wild, capless, with streaming hair and rosy face, 
Celia was provokingly unconscious of her recent 
danger, and only anxious to find out whether 
she must expect scolding or sympathy for being 
run away with by Aiatos. “TI couldn’t hold her 
a bit!” she cried. “I’m sure there was some- 
thing wrong with the curb—it didn’t seem to 
touch her; and oh, I can hardly move my 
arms!” 

With the cold, the long strain of pulling, and 
her tight, fur-lined jacket-sleeves, Celia’s arms 
had grown quite numb and powerless. She 
let them hang pathetically, while Mrs. X—— 
twisted up her hair, and the Professor not 
unwillingly took charge of her horse. He con- 
tinued to lead Aiatos as we rode back to look 
for some of Celia’s lost apparel, and explained 
this last episode of the drag-hunt to her with 
a certain enjoyment of her dismay. 

“Did the sentries get your name?” said Mrs. 
X—— to her husband. 

“No; they were too flurried to ask, and I 
didn’t press it upon them,” he said, grimly ; 
“but no doubt someone from Sveaborg will call 
on us to-morrow.” 

“Oh, but you must send them on to me! It 
was my fault entirely,” cried Celia. 

“T should strongly advise you to be before- 
hand, then, and see your Consul this afternoon,” 
said the Professor. ‘The gendarmes will be 
knocking at your door, you will be cross- 
examined before the Governor-General, and 
your name will be sent up to the Czar in a 
report of the whole affair. ‘ Daring attempt on 
Sveaborg by a young English Anarchist!’ It 
will get into the Zimes, and then what will 
your friends say?” 
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“Now I won’t have Celia teased any more,” 
said the Ingeniorska. ‘She stuck to Aiatos, and 
that was all she could do. If you had not been 
with us ”—she turned suddenly on the Professor 
—‘ nobody would think twice about the matter, 
but too many people know what your opinions 
are! However, I dare say Captain 7 will 
be meeting some of the officers from Sveaborg 
this evening—you will, won’t you?—and they'll 
have a good laugh over the affair together. 
‘Alls well that ends well,’ as the English say, 
and here’s your cap again,” she added to Celia, 
as Miss Y—-— fished it up with her riding-crop, 
half smothered in snow. 

We recovered Celia’s necktie also and some 
of the combs, and then turned homewards, 
tired, ruffled, frosted, and snow-powdered, but 
gloriously warm, and so exhilarated that we felt 
equal to defying all the armed bureaucracies of 
the North. 

The hounds followed quietly in leash, and 
we trotted along, drawing fancy pictures of 
what the drag-hunt next winter would be, 
with six or seven couples. I heard tales of 
other sports, of the chase of the wolf in Lap- 
land, where hunter and hunted may change 
places ; of bear-shooting in Russian Karelia, and 
then of ice-yachting, ski-ing, and the delights 
and perils of boating on the rapids in summer. 
So talking, the familiar sights of Helsingfors, 
towers, factories, shipyards, and the black hulls 
of wintering ships, met us again, and we rode 
to land. 

Celia’s arms recovered quickly with rub- 
bing and a good breakfast, and, though she 
waited in some anxiety for days, she heard 
nothing more of her attack on the Powder- 
Magazine at Sveaborg. 
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and New Mexico, spent several eventful years beyond the confines of 

civilization. New Mexico was then in a very primitive condition, and 
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# Mexico, where I settled down for 
the time being, was nothing more 


and adobe houses, with two drinking 
saloons and dry-goods stores. ‘The inhabitants of 
the town and the outlying neighbourhood were 
mostly hardy ranchmen, some with their wives 
and families, and among them I found many good 
fellows and made several stanch friends. For the 
better part of the year the River Pecos was little 
more than a trickle, and owing to the lack of 
water the surrounding country was practically 
a scorched and dried-up desert. The sparse 
herbage certainly afforded the cattle a bare 
sustenance, but very little of the land could be 
utilized for cereal crops. A wealthy ranchman 
living near by, however, had induced several 
New York and Chicago millionaires, including 
Jay Gould, to visit the locality, with the result 
that some millions of dollars were being spent 
in building reservoirs on the river, and as the 
reclamation of the desert would necessarily 
enhance the value of the land I took the oppor- 
tunity of investing in real estate. 

While the work was in progress I decided to 
explore the Guadaloupe Mountains of New 
Mexico, where very few white men had as yet 
set foot, and accordingly started off with a friend 
of mine named Wilson. I drove my own buggy, 


than a collection of wooden shacks _ 


with a pair of good horses, and we took with us 
the necessary supply of provisions, our camping 
outfit, and a camera. We carried Winchester 
rifles and six-shooters, as game was plentiful, 
with a possibility of bears, while the likelihood 
of having to defend one’s life and property from 
the attacks of marauding Indians and other 
desperadoes was by no means remote. 

After two-days’ travelling we arrived about 
sundown at a picturesque ranch in the foothills. 
Our welcome was quite in keeping with the 
cheering look of the place, for the ranchman 
was hospitality personified, and he at once 
invited Wilson and myself to stay as long as 
we liked. We remained as his guests for a 
couple of days, faring sumptuously on yearling 
beef, bacon, hot biscuits, honey, coffee, and 
peaches. The ranchman and a friend of his 
expressed their willingness to accompany us on 
our exploration trip, an offer which we gladly 
accepted, and after a great deal of preparation 
we made an early morning start. The going 
being all uphill and over rough ground, the 
horses had a very hard day's work, and the first 
night we camped early on an open space in the 
midst of what looked like tall green grass. Our 
attention for the next hour was fully occupied 
with supper, but when at length we found leisure 
to look about us we discovered, to our great 
astonishment, that we were surrounded by a 
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dense mass of lovely yellow evening primroses, 
which had suddenly burst out, as the sun went 
down, from the herbage encircling our camp. 

The next morning we continued our journey 
up the mountains, our progress being by no 
means rapid, and finally selected a convenient 
and picturesque spot near the summit for our 
permanent camp, close to which was a mountain 
stream fringed with a profusion of wild flowers 
and fruit trees. The scenery was magnificent, 
the grandeur of the mountain peaks and gorges 
being well set off by straight, towering, white 
pine trees and thick masses of fresh green 
foliage, a decided contrast to the sun-dried 
plains below. Our camp was in practically 
unexplored territory, and each day we made 
trips out in different directions, sometimes taking 
with us a couple of mules, which the ranchman 
had brought with him, to carry provisions and 
blankets in case we lost ourselves, which we 
managed to do on more than one occasion. 

For some weeks we led an ideal life, tramp- 
ing the country for miles round in the daytime 
and sleeping in the open at night, while not 
once during the time did we discover any trace 
of human habitation. Consequently, it was 
something of a shock to us on one occasion, 
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when we were some fifteen miles from camp in 
a new direction, to see through the trees, some 
distance ahead of us, a small, dilapidated log- 
cabin. We approached it warily, having regard 
to the fact that the locality was such as to pro- 
vide a splendid hiding-place for bad characters. 
As we approached nearer we made out a live 
object, which resembled a wild animal more than 
anything else, standing in front of the shack. 
As it had a gun in its hand, however, we con- 
cluded it was human. The figure—a veritable 
wild man of the woods, short in stature, clothed 
in rags, and with unkempt beard—advanced to 
meet us, and when, after a brief questioning, 
we discovered that he had no evil intentions 
towards us we were able to learn something of 
his strange history. 

The man was a German, living the life of a 
hermit far from the haunts of his fellow-men, 
and depending almost entirely on his gun as a 
means of providing himself with food. The reason 
for his exile he did not tell us, and we felt that it 
would not be wise to press the question. The 
most extraordinary thing about him was that, 
although he lived in such an_ out-of-the-way 
region, he went in daily fear of his life. This 
was owing to the fact that between him and 


The camp near the summit of the Guadaloupe Mountains—Mr. Hodsoll, the narrator, is on the extreme right of the picture. 
From a Photograph. 
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The head of a mighty canyon in the Guadaloupe Mountains—A typical example of the magnificent scenery in the vi 
From a} of the camp, (Ph 


another squatter who had taken up his quarters 
near by there existed a deadly feud, and both 
men went fully armed, prepared to shoot on 
sight. As to why he did not quit the neigh 
bourhood and so escape from his peril we never 
discovered, but it was quite evident that there 
was a deep mystery with an element of tragedy 
in it hidden behind the bare statement he 
gave us. 

We presented him with some tobacco, for 
which he seemed very thankful, and, becoming 
quite friendly, he offered to act as our guide 
next day on a trip to the topmost slopes of the 
mountain. We started out early, and at the 
end of an arduous morning’s work halted for a 
well-earned meal. After we had finished we 
noticed, close by, a circular hole in the ground, 
about four feet across, which appeared to be 
the entrance to a natural subterranean cave. 
‘This we promptly decided to explore. As we 


were unable to form any idea of the depth of the 
cave none of us were willing to risk our necks 
by taking a sheer drop in the pitch darkness 
on to the ground below, and for a moment were 
quite at a loss as to how to effect an entrance. 
We solved the problem, however, by chopping 
down a tree, which we lowered into the hole, 
and finding it touched bottom we swarmed 
down it and found ourselves standing on what 
felt like a soft thick carpet. One of our party 
then struck a match, and the first thing we 
noticed was the fresh track of a bear. This 
discovery caused our immediate retreat by 
means of our improvised ladder, for we had 
not taken a weapon of any sort down with us. 
We soon descended again, this time armed with 
Winchesters, six - shooters, and big flaring 
torches, the light of which disturbed numbers 
of huge bats, which brushed against us in 
their mad flight to gain the open air. The cave 
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appeared to be of immense size, and the scene 
was decidedly weird and uncanny; the light 
from our torches flickering in the gloom as we, 
looking for the bear, our nerves highly strung 
with excitement, crept cautiously along. 

After an exhaustive search we failed to dis- 
cover the animal, a fact that caused us consider- 
able surprise, as we could not see any possible 
way by which it could have left the cave. At 
length, however, we discovered a long tunnel 
leading out into the open some distance away, 
and concluded that at our approach the bear 
had escaped through it. We then made a 
thorough examination of the place and found 
that the entire floor was covered, a foot or more 
in depth, with a rich deposit of bat guano. A 
private company has since been formed to work 
this and has made, I am told, a very good thing 
out of it. 

At one end of the cave we discovered a small 
hole, through which we were just able to scramble, 
emerging into a second large cavern, which at 
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first sight looked like a veritable enchanted cave. 
From the roof hung hundreds of stalactites, 
many of them of grotesque formation, while 
the floor was covered with stalagmites, which 
had, during the course of centuries, grown up 
by infinitesimal degrees to meet the stalactites 
The brilliant glare of our torches threw these 
strange forms, which scintillated in the light, 
into strong relief, casting exaggerated shadows, 
and altogether the scene was both extra- 
ordinary and beautiful. We went on from 
chamber to chamber, fresh wonders being con- 
stantly presented to our gaze. At times the 
stalagmites were so thick that it was impossible 
to walk between them, while in one case the 
slender, needle-like pendant of a stalactite and 
its corresponding shorter and stouter cone 
almost met, only an inch or so separating their 
points. This interesting piece of Nature’s 
handiwork is to be seen in the centre of the 
flashlight photograph (here reproduced) that I 
managed to secure. We obtained some good 


A remarkable photograph of the interior of the cave, showing the stalactite and stalagmite formations—Those in the centre, 
it will be seen, are almost touching, 
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specimens of both stalactites and stalagmites, 
and then returned to camp, saying good-bye to 
our German friend on the way. 

As the two ranchmen had now to return home 
to attend to their harvesting, and Wilson and 
myself had some pressing business in the Pecos 
Valley, we packed up, and were soon on our 
way down the mountain again. 

After a  day’s travelling the ranchman, 
although he was pretty well acquainted with 
the neighbourhood, became very doubtful as to 
whether we were following the right wagon 
track. About sundown we sighted a big house 
some half a mile distant, and so I walked over 
to it to inquire the way. As I approached I 
caught a glimpse of a most extraordinary-looking 
face in the window, which, however, imme- 
diately disappeared. The door was opened 
by a Mexican woman. She seemed to be 
in a very alarmed state, and, in fact, I think 
she took me for a desperate character with evil 
designs on the place. As I could only speak 
a few words of her language I was unable to 
explain my peaceful mission, and for her part 
she simply pointed to a far-away hill, where I 
could see a Mexican—evidently her husband— 
tending a flock of sheep. 

I was standing there, quite undecided what to 
do, when suddenly there appeared in the door- 
way the most frightful looking object 1 have ever 
seen. It was a hideous dwarf of not more than 
four feet in height, with long, ape-like arms, and 
its face covered with a mass of rough, wiry hair, 
the only feature about it that seemed human 
being its eyes. This awful apparition, the living 
image of Victor Hugo’s Quasimodo, the hunch- 
back of Notre Dame, stalked straight up to me, 
and then, without a sound, commenced walking 
round me in a circle, eyeing me all the time 
with the ferocious glare of a wild beast about to 
spring on its prey. Needless to say, I made no 
further attempt to explain myself, but quickly 
rejoined my companions, and we continued our 
way along the track, which fortunately proved to 
be the right one. 

After our arrival at the ranch we put in 
several days gathering peaches, and, although we 
were extremely sorry to part from our hospitable 
friends, we soon had to resume our journey. The 
only water supply between the ranch and our 
destination was contained in a small pond ; here 
we camped in the company of two cowboys, who 
were in charge of a herd of cattle close by. ‘The 
cattle in many parts of the West are possessed 
of an absolute craving for salt, and, curiously 
enough, this was the reason of my losing part of 
my wardrobe ; and, alusough the way in which 
I did so may have had its humorous side, it 
certainly did not appeal to me at the time. I 


had hung my thin white jacket on a bush near 
camp, and while we were yarning together an 
inquisitive old cow, on a tour of inspection, 
discovered it. Not satisfied with looking at it, 
the brute proceeded to taste it. 

Owing to the salt it contained the animal 
doubtless regarded the garment as a special 
dainty provided for her own delectation; for 
when I happened to look round one sleeve 
had already disappeared and she was still chew- 
ing away with an alarming vigour. IT at once 
jumped up and gave chase, for I wanted that 
coat badly. But the brute evidently had no 
intention of restoring my lost property; she 
promptly bolted, with the jacket flapping in the 
wind. 

A stern chase is proverbially a long one, and 
for some time we careered over the rough ground, 
with my precious coat vanishing inch by inch and 
the two cowboys laughing in great glee at my dis- 
comfiture. I was unable to come up with the 
four-footed pirate, and so, gathering stones as 
I ran, I threw them with all my force at the 
runaway, but without the slightest effect. I 
continued the chase until there was nothing more 
of my coat to be seen, and then, but not without 
some reluctance, I made my way back to camp 
to endure the jeers of my unfeeling companions. 

‘The remainder of our journey was uneventful, 
and the next day we arrived at Eddy, in the 
Pecos Valley. 

My next camping trip was made from here to 
visit a friend of mine, Captain Richardson, whose 
ranch was situated in the White Mountains, 
about a hundred and fifty miles distant. This 
time I had to travel by myself, and at once set 
about getting my outfit together. I hired a light, 
covered spring-wagon, on the bottom of which I 
heaped sheaf oats, to a depth of two feet, as 
food for my two horses and at the same time to 
serve me, while they lasted, as a bed. Then, 
having purchased enough provisions for six 
wecks and taken on board the indispensable 
shot-gun and camera, I started off again on my 
travels. 

The first part of my journey across the plains 
in the direction of the Sacramento Mountains 
was uneventful, although the heat was terrific 
and water scarce. Through the foothills and up 
the mountain-slope, however, was tough work ; 
but on the evening of the fourth day I pitched 
my camp near the summit. At this altitude the 
culd became intense soon after sundown, and, 
surrounded as I was by big trees, which added 
to the gloom of the rapidly-approaching dark- 
ness, I certainly felt a bit lonely. After attend- 
ing to my horses, which were tired out and 
hungry, I set my camp-fire going and was soon 
enjoying a good hot supper, after which I turned 
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in on the straw and covered myself up with 
blankets. Before doing so, however, I took the 
precaution of tying the horses to the wheels 
of the hack, as horse-thieves were known to be 
pretty plentiful in those parts. 

* ‘That night was, 1 think, the most uncomfort- 
able one I have ever spent in my life. The 
horses undoubtedly heard something moving 
about, for they incessantly strained and tugged 
at their halters, and with such violence that I 
quite thought they would pull the hack right 
over. Needless to say, this was quite sufficient 
to keep me awake all night with my hand on 
my gun ready for emergencies. But, apart from, 
this, any idea of sleep was out of the question, 
for the cold was simply terrible. I lay all night 
with my teeth chattering and with an icy chill 
eating into my very bones. In the small hours 
my whole body became so numbed that even if 
a horse-thief Aad raided the camp I am quite 
dure that I should have been unable to lift a 
hand to stop him. I felt as though I was 
absolutely freezing to death, and, in fact, I am 
certain that I very nearly did so. 

In the morning, after rising with all my limbs 
cramped, stiff, and aching, I was exceedingly 
thankful when the morning sun and a cup of 
hot coffee put a little warmth into me, and I 
was able to continue my journey down the other 
side of the mountain. I kept along near the 
foothills until I came to the small Mexican 
settlement of La Luz. A terrible storm was 
approaching from the south-west, and all the 
inhabitants were out of doors watching the hail 
with such distressing fear expressed on their 
faces that it was pitiful to see them. Their 
concern was for their peach and grape crops, on 
which they depended for a living and which 
were in imminent danger of destruction. ‘The 
lightning was particularly vivid, while the roar 
of the thunder resembled Niagara _ itself. 
As the storm came nearer so their suspense 
increased, and proved altogether too much for 
one poor woman, who fainted. The hailstones 
appeared to be the size of marbles and swept 
everything before them, but happily, and as 
though by an act of Providence, the storm 
ceased just as it reached the outskirts of the 
village. ‘The relief and joy of the natives was 
a thing I shall never forget—they simply went 
wild with delight. 

The Mexicans proved to be of a very friendly 
disposition, and I decided to camp near them 
for a few days’ rest. ‘he vineyards surrounding 
their adobe houses simply made my mouth 
water, magnificent bunches of grapes hanging 
in great profusion from vines that looked like 
standard fruit trees. Wine was cheap, so I took 
in a stock sufficient to last me for the remainder 


of my journey. The most interesting personality 
in the place was a bent and wrinkled old dame 
of one hundred and ten years, the head of a 
family of four generations, all living in one 
house. The old lady spent all her time indoors 
sitting screwed up right inside a big fireplace, 
smoking cigarettes all day, and taking very little 
notice of what went on outside; even the 
thunderstorm, I was told, failed to arouse her 
Curiosity. 

When I resumed my journey I headed for the 
Indian Reservation district, and after a hot and 
dusty day camped at a small donkey ranch. 
The owner did not appear to be at home, but 
as his animals were drinking at a spring close by 
I led my horses down to the water, though they 
were unable to touch it, as it contained at least 
fifty per cent. of salt. How the donkeys 
managed to drink it puzzled me greatly, for 
they were obviously being gradually pickled 
alive. All the land in the neighbourhood was 
covered with what is known as “salt grass.” 
Needless to say, I left this inhospitable spot as 
early as possible in the morning. About noon 
I fell in with a big round-up of cattle, and was 
soon seated with the free-and-easy cowboys, 
enjoying a piece of “ yearling,” finishing 
up with hot biscuits and molasses. I was 
invited to stay the night, and a very pleasant 
evening we had yarning and singing. 

About midnight I took a flashlight photo- 
graph of the scene, with the stockmen and 
cowboys grouped round the camp fire. Some 
of these men, by the way, in spite of their 
uncouth appearance, were worth millions of 
dollars. This photograph is unique in its way, 
as it depicts a prairie scene, one hundred and 
fifty miles from the nearest railway station, that 
very few photographers have had the opportunity 
of taking. 

The next day I followed the trail to the 
north-east and came across what I think may be 
tegarded as a very remarkable natural curiosity. 
This was a long ridge, many miles in extent, 
two miles wide, and ten feet high, of some white 
substance, perfectly level on top and with sides 
as smooth as if they had been fashioned with 
infinite care by the hand of man. I took upa 
handful of it and found that it trickled through 
my fingers like silver-sand ; but I was told after- 
wards that it was of volcanic origin, and its 
tegular formation was entirely due to the force 
of the wind. 

Two more days’ travelling and I arrived at 
Captain Richardson’s ranch and found him just 
starting off to a camp on the Indian Reservation. 
He was quite delighted to see me, as the sight 
of a fresh face was something of a novelty for 
him at his out-of-the-way home, and he post- 
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A flashlight photograph of a group of cowboys and stockmen round a prairie camp-fire at night. 


poned his trip until the next morning, when I 
could accompany him. We reached his camp, 
beautifully situated high up in the mountains, 
about noon, and here we found two of his men 
with dinner waiting for us, to which we did full 
justice. The Indians very soon discovered us, 


and, although rather suspicious at first, they 
soon became more friendly when we made the 
first-comers presents of tobacco and coffee, 
which they regarded as great luxuries. 

One of the chiefs of the tribe—they were 
Mescalero Apaches—then honoured us with 


Captain Richardson's camping ground in the Indian Reservation. 
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a visit, making a dignified entry into our camp 
in all the glory of his paint and feathers. 
The “noble red man’s” mission was a business 
one, as I discovered to my astonishment, when 
he offered to sell me one of his daughters for 
fifty dollars and a pair of ponies. The old chap 
was very disappointed when he found that I was 
a confirmed bachelor, but returned to his tepee 
quite satisfied after we had presented him with 
some tobacco and a few odds and ends. 

The next day we returned the call, and, as the 
tribe had the reputation of being a treacherous 
lot, we took a couple of cowboys with us and 
also our six-shooters. We discovered their 
encampment, consisting of about half-a-dozen 
wigwams, situated at the top of a picturesque 
stretch of rising ground, and were greeted by a 
villainous-looking old chief with a gun in his 


From a} 


hand. He was not our friend of the previous 
day, and did not seem at all pleased to see us. 
Catching sight of my camera he became exceed- 
ingly suspicious, evidently regarding it as some 
new and deadly form of magic, and in a very 
threatening manner ordered us to leave. How- 
ever, after considerable parleying and the gift of 
a few silver dollars, I managed to pacify him, 
and secured a photograph of the tepees. Very 
few of the Indians were to be seen, as they 
kept inside the tents, apparently afraid of the 
evil eye of my camera. 

One poor wretch, very old and afflicted with 
leprosy, was isolated from the rest, with only a 
small tent about two feet high to lie in, and 
living on the few bones and scraps flung to him 
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by the tribe. When I had put my camera away 
the Indians became more sociable, and several 
of them escorted us down to a beautiful clear 
spring under the trees, where, as it was a glaring 
hot day, we were glad to sit in the shade and 
rest. In a little while the entire community 
turned out to look at us, crowding round, all 
eager to get a good view, and evidently, judging 
from their animated gestures, criticizing our 
appearance. ‘They were nearly all armed with 
bows and arrows, and their dexterity with these 
primitive weapons was marvellous. Fitting to 
and fro above the water were innumerable 
brilliantly-coloured humming birds — moving 
targets which a marksman, armed with an up- 
to-date revolver, would have found it almost 
impossible to hit; yet the young braves with 
their arrows brought the tiny creatures down in 


The Mescalero Apaches’ encampment in the White Mountains. 


full flight time and time again, and offered them 
tous. As we presented each successful bow- 
man with a nickel (two and a half cents), we 
soon had a regular “ Wild West” Bisley meeting 
in full swing. 

Towards evening we returned to camp, and 
were preparing to settle down for the night 
when we received a visit from a roving Mescalero 
Apache, who, professing to have discovered 
several of Captain Richardson’s horses wander- 
ing in a valley about twenty miles away, roughly 
demanded some tobacco as a reward for his 
information. As it happened Captain Richard- 
son had visited the place only the day before, 
and had seen nothing of the animals. He was 
also well acquainted with the tricks of such 
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scamps, and promptly ordered him off. The 
Indian at once became abusive and raised his 
gun in a threatening manner, but Captain 
Richardson was not the man to stand any non- 
sense of that sort and soon had him on the run 
out of camp. Knowing the vindictive nature of 
an enraged Apache, however, we took it in 
turns to keep watch all night, fully expecting a 
shot from out of the darkness. We thought we 
heard him prowling about once or twice, but he 
was evidently afraid to molest us, and in the 
morning had disappeared. 

We returned shortly afterwards to Captain 
Richardson’s ranch, where I spent an exceed- 
ingly enjoyable week, and then decided to go 
back to the Pecos Valley. 

I took my time on the way, camping just 
when and where it suited me. I passed one 
night at the Agency near the Sacramento 
Range. Here the U.S.A. Government Agent 
lives, with his staff and bodyguard, provisions 
and blankets being served out at intervals to 
the Indians. In the morning a band of them 
came in to receive their stores, and while these 
were being served out to them I fixed up my 
camera, thinking the proceedings would give 
me an interesting picture. The superstitious 
Indians at once fell flat on their faces, and lay 
there for some considerable time ; but at length, 
when they thought that I had finished opera- 
tions, they got up again. Then, releasing the 
shutter, 1 managed to obtain my picture. 


I camped one evening about dusk at the foot . 


of a high bluff of red sandstone, in order to 
escape the high wind, which had caused me 
considerable discomfort all day. After lighting 
my fire and cooking something to eat I happened 
to look up at the top of the cliff, and there, to 
my surprise, I saw, dimly outlined against the 
sky, the form of some large animal, staring 
straight down at me. I could not distinguish 
what particular kind of beast it might be, but 
I certainly had no wish for it to pay me a noc- 
turnal visit, and grabbing my double-barrelled 
breechloader, which was charged with buckshot, 
I immediately took aim and fired. I hit the 
brute, whatever it was, for I saw it fall over ; but 
I knew the distance was such that I could not 
possibly have killed it outright. 

I decided to go up and look for it, and 
after a long défour in the dark I worked my 
way up to the top of the cliffand then proceeded 
very cautiously, with my gun at full cock, to 
the spot where I had first seen the animal. 
At length I saw, about thirty yards in front 
of me, what looked like two balls of fire glowing 
in the darkness. I gazed intently in this direc- 
tion and made out a vague shape, which was 
apparently crouching down ready to spring at 


me. Taking a steady aim I fired, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing him roll over. I ran up 
and found that I had bagged a huge panther, 
which was lying stone-dead on its side. After 
dragging him to my camp I skinned him, and 
had the satisfaction of taking back with me a 
beautifully-marked trophy. 

Across the plains on my way back I came to 
a lonely little settlement called Lookout, possess- 
ing a post-office, one store, and a gambling-den, 
which had a considerable reputation as the haunt 
of “bad men.” I made my camp on the out- 
skirts and then, after supper, went in for some 
refreshments, which I obtained at the afore- 
said gambling establishment. The place was 
crowded with cowboys and a few Mexicans, 
drinking and gambling, a rough and forbidding- 
looking lot. ‘They took very little notice of me, 
however, but the scene impressed me strongly 
as one that would give me an opportunity of 
taking a splendid photograph, but I was doubt- 
ful whether the men would consent to sit for 
me. I accordingly broached the subject with 
the “boss” of the place, and, after he had 
consulted his patrons, I was not a little surprised 
when he told me to go ahead. 

It was the novelty of the thing, I imagine, 
that took the fancy of the crowd, although 1 
noticed that several of them took the greatest 
care not to be in the picture. Flashlight photo- 
graphy was certainly new to them, for some of 
then nearly jumped out of their seats when I 
set off the flash. The photograph turned out 
well, as may be seen from its reproduction on 
the next page. It is in such dens as this that 
the cowboys often lose their three months’ pay in 
one night, and sometimes their lives. In fact, 
I soon came to the conclusion that it was not 
particularly safe even for me, for as the evening 
went on the men became more and more excited 
with drink, the play became reckless, violent 
quarrels arose, and the place was soon a 
veritable pandemonium. I accordingly made 
my way back to camp, and in the morning con- 
tinued my lonely way towards the irrigation 
settlement, finally reaching home in safety. 

There is one other little incident connected 
with my camping experiences which may be 
worth relating, as it is of a somewhat humorous 
nature. 

Soon after my return from my trip to the 
Indian Reservation I had the opportunity of 
visiting a new town sixty miles down the 
Pecos Valley. A party of men, some with their 
wives and families, were making the journey in a 
couple of wagons, and I was invited to go with 
them. It meant camping out for one night 
only, but, as it happened, that one night proved 
to be a memorable occasion. 
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A photograph of the interior of a gambling saloon in New Mexico—It is in such dens as these that the cowboys often lose 
their three months’ pay in one night, and sometimes even their lives. 


Just before sundown we noticed that there 
was a storm blowing up, but as, on the plains, 
these can be seen when quite a hundred miles 
away, we hoped that we should be fortunate 
enough to escape it. Anyhow, as we had nothing 
in the way of shelter except our wagons— for we 
were miles away from any house—we camped 
where we were. Fortunately there was a cover 
for one of the wagons, so we at once set to work 
to tie it to the hoops with ropes, as a shelter for 
the ladies, in case the storm did actually reach 
us. ‘The second wagon, which had no cover, 
was located some distance away for the use of 
the men folk. 

We had barely finished supper when, to our 
dismay, the tempest burst upon us, and to be 
caught in a thunderstorm in these parts is a truly 
alarming experience. The first flash of lightning 
struck the ground close to us, raising the dust 
to a considerable height, and then followed an 
absolutely deafening clap of thunder. Next came 
the rain, not in the proverbial bucketfuls, but, 
as it seemed to me, in one solid mass of water. 
The vivid flashes of lightning and the roar of the 
thunder followed each other every few seconds. 


In the circumstances, there was nothing for 
it but for all of us to make a rush for the 
one covered wagon, and, all ideas of the con- 
ventionalties having vanished, we scrambled 
into it, men and women alike, in an undignified 
haste that was, I think, fully warranted. The 
floor of the wagon afforded us but limited 
accommodation, and I have never, before or 
since, had so many bedfellows. We lay cross- 
ways and end-ways, and, for my part, I found 
myself hemmed in by a portly female on either 
side, and so cramped for room that I got very 
little sleep, and I am pretty sure that I fared no 
worse than any of the others. In the morning 
we rose early, but still sleepy; the storm, how- 
ever, had passed over and we were able to reach 
our destination in comfort. 

Taking the rough with the smooth, the open- 
air life on the plains is certainly an ideal 
existence ; and although, after a good many 
years of it, I am glad to be back again in my 
own country, yet there are moments when I 
long for the glorious freedom, the exhilarating 
atmosphere, and, above all, the wonderful sun- 
shine of the Far South-West. 
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A QUEER FISH. 
HE sun-fish, an example of which is shown on the 
barrow in the photograph, only occasionally visits 
the British coasts. The above example was captured 
near Ilfracombe by the fisherman shown in the photo- 
graph. While out in his yacht he espied the large back- 
fin of this fish projecting from the surface of the water, 
where the fish was lazily floating. He at once steered 
towards it, and endeavoured to slip a noosed rope over 
the head of the fish, but, on being touched, it immedi- 
ately dived. However, it quickly came to the surface 
again a short distance away. Another attempt was then 
made, but with the same result. On a third attempt the 
yacht was steered alongside the fish and the noosed rope 
run clear over its head, when the fish plunged below. 
The great strength used in its dive to escape resulted in 
its capture, for it tightened the rope round its body, 
and so was dragged to the shore.— 
J. Js WARD, IN “* THE STRAND 
MAGAZINE.” 


JAPAN'S LUXURIOUS PRISON, 
HE most luxurious prison in the 

world is in Japan, about fifteen 
miles from Tokio. In the midst of 
gardens where flourish medlars and 
cherry trees, where are seen orna- 
mental ponds with water-lilies, arises 
the palatial prison. The cells are 
spacious and The lighting 
throughout is by electricity, and the 
apartments are furnished luxuriously. 
Bath-rooms with marble baths, hot 
and cold water being laid on, dress- 
ing - rooms and_ reading - rooms — 
nothing seems to be wanting to 
make the sojourn in this prison 
pleasant. In fact, it seems an ideal 
country residence, scarcely calcu- 
lated to reduce crime.—FROM “ TIT- 
BITs.” 


In Other Magazines. 


ELEPHANTS IN SENEGAMBIA. 
> LEPHANTS are very numerous in some localities 
E in Senegambia, especially where a certain sort of 
palm grows which has a fruit like a cocoanut, containing 
a large stone surrounded by yellow fibrous pulp and 
having the flavour of pineapple. The damage the animals 
do is tremendous. My hunter one day showed me a tree 
juite 2ft. gin. in diameter which had been knocked 
lown by elephants. There could be no doubt about his 
accuracy, as the tracks were very visible, and he showed 
me how some had trampled the earth all round to loosen 
the roots and then leaned against it, while another pulled. 
Their object was to get the young leaves at the top.— 
FROM “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 


AFTER TIGERS IN GUJERAT. 
I WAS sitting on my charpoy, whence I had a good 
view over the river-bed, talking to a shikaree below, 
when I caught sight of a beater ‘prowling round the patch 
of bush in which the tigress had disappeared. I was on 
the point of calling out to the rash youth to get away 
from the dangerous vicinity when there was a commotion 
in the bushes, and out sprang the tigress. She seized 
the beater by the thigh, picked him up in her mouth, and 
then threw him to the ground and left him, vanishing 
into the bush again. The incident only lasted about five 
seconds. The wounded man turned out to have been let 
off rather lightly; there were four holes in his right 
thigh where the great canine teeth had bitten clean 
through and met, but they had missed the arteries, and 
the tigress had not used her claws at all. He was sent 
off at once to the nearest dispensary, and before long had 

quite recovered.—FROM ‘ FRY’S MAGAZINE.” 


BEAR-BAITING IN JAPAN. 

NE would not have thought, says a correspondent 
O in ‘‘ The Captain,” that the cruel sport of bear- 
baiting still survived in Japan, but it is a fact that even 
now, in several parts of that rapidly civilizing country, 
bear-baiting is still carried on. The accompanying 
photograph shows one of these instances. As you can 
see, the bear is fastened to a post in the ground, whilst it 
is rendered savage by the dangling of a cloth or such-like 
in its face. It is then used as a target for the arrows of 
the native men, whose duty it is to pierce it with as many 
arrows as possible before finally killing it. Asa rule an 
older bear is used than the one seen in the photograph, 
as it is naturally a lot fiercer, and consequently affords 
greater amusement. The tribe in the photograph is one 
of the Ainu tribes, inhabitants of North Japan. 


Indian Jugglers—A Cockatoo with a History—A Church in a Cave, etc. 


HE remarkable photograph reproduced 
on this page depicts a troupe of Indian 
jugglers performing balancing feats on 

the top of bamboo poles. Some of these 


itinerant performers are wonderfully clever, 
and, when one thinks how difficult the mere 
act of balancing upon the end of a swaying 
bamboo must be, it is obvious that the jugglers 


Indian jugglers performing balancing feats on the top of bamboo poles—Some of these performers are extraordinarily clever, 
From a Photograph. 
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must pass many 
weary years of ap- 
prenticeship to 
theirart before they 
can perform the 
complicated feats 
with which they 


thrill their audi- 
ences. 
The Ficus 


Macrophylla, com- 
monly called the 
Moreton Bay Fig, 
is a merciless 
Australian _ parasi- 
tical growth. The 
striking photograph 
here reproduced 
shows the habit of 
the tree. It takes 
root in the forks 
of its host - tree 
(which in this case 
is a Queensland 
blood - wood) and 
ultimately smothers 
the latter and 
usurps its place as 
an independent 
tree. Many valu- 
able trees in the 
scrubs of Queens- 
land are destroyed 
in this manner. 
The curious 
snapshot appearing 
below was taken by 
a member of the 
Indian Civil Ser- 
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Moreton Bay merciless Australian parasite — The specimen 
here shown has taken root in the forks of a blood-wood tree. 


From a Photograph, 


is held. The three 
figures in the fore- 
ground are de- 
votees who, in 
their fanatical zeal, 
practically travel to 
the fair on their 
stomachs! Their 
method of progres- 
sion is rather pecu- 
liar, Throwing 
themselves forward 
full length on the 
ground, they make 
a mark with their 
hands as far in 
front of them as 
they can reach. 
Then, springing up, 
they put their toes 
to the mark and 
repeat the process. 
Some of these 
devotees travel 
half-way across the 
Indian continent 
in this extraordi- 
nary fashion. 
Cockatoos are 
well known to live 
to patriarchal age, 
and probably the 
oldest bird in the 
world whose age 
can be traced with 
certainty for over 
a century is the 
dilapidated ancient 
shown in our illus- 


vice, and shows a crowd of Hindus on their 


tration on the top of the opposite page, and 
way to the shrine round which Chainpore Fair 


who flourishes in the well-known hostelry at 
aT pa 
Ie, path Oe PS 


(Photograph, 


Indian devotees crawling to a religious fair. 
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This cockatoo is over a hundred years old, and has a most 
From a) interesting history. (Photograph. 


Tom Ugly’s Point, near Sydney, New South 
Wales. When he had feathers enough to 
distinguish his species he was recognizable as 
a lemon - crested cocka- 
too, but as he has been 
literally “under bare poles” 
for half a century, few 
living people can remem- 
ber when he had more 
covering than he shows at 
present. He was owned 
for a trifle of eighty years 
by Captain George Ellis, 
a well-known master 
mariner of Sydney, who 
died at the Solomon 
Islands in 1887, at eighty- 
nine years of age. The 
bird was presented to the 
captain when the latter 
was nine years of age, and 
he was then informed that 
“Cocky” was just the 
same age. ‘Ihe bird was 
left as a legacy to Mrs. 
Bennett, one of Sydney’s 
best - known hotel land- 
ladies, but she did not 


get him until 1891, and since that period the 
old veteran has lived at George’s River, ap- 
propriately enough within sight of where 
Captain Cook landed, and where “the first 
fleet” anchored about the year of his birth. 
He has never been in better feather for the 
last twenty years than at present, and the few 
tattered fluffs that he wears are white as snow. 
None of his faculties are weakened, and he is as 
loquacious as youngsters of his tribe who may 
be a hundred years younger. In_ hilarious 
moments he will flap his stumps—you could 
not call them wings—and yell, “T’ll fly, I'll fly ! 
By gee, I'll fly!” a palpably mendacious state- 
ment. His beak is fully four inches long, but 
he can pick up and crack his favourite maize as 
easily as ever. Mrs. Bennett has, besides, 
three pieces of beak—cut off when it grew 
too long—each about two inches in length. 
“Cocky” is known to thousands of Australians 
and globe-trotters, and at his levees will chat 
freely with anybody. Among his recent visitors 
were Lord and Lady Northcote, Sir Harry 
Rawson, and Miss Rawson, who were delighted 
with the ancient bird. He danced to com- 
mand, went through his various acrobatic feats, 
and finally wound up with a demand for “a bit 
of potato.” 

The photograph reproduced below shows a 
remarkable church at Malta — one of the 
“sights” of the island. The building, as can 
be seen’ from the picture, stands in a cave 
forty feet below the level of the ground, and 
provides accommodation for about a hundred 
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The King of Siam, in his Royal throne barge, on his way to present new robes to the priests. 


From a Photograph. 


people. This remarkable ‘ buried church ” was 
built about two hundred years ago by the 
voluntary labour of Maltese workmen. The 
natives hold the edifice in great esteem, and 
two services are held in it every year. 

Once a year all the Buddhist temples in Siam 
are visited by the King, or his deputies, bearing 
the Phra Kathin (yellow robes), in conformity with 
an ancient custom by which the priests were 


Buddhist priests with their curious sunshades. 
From a Photograph. 


made to seek their apparel for the ensuing year. 

During the lifetime of Buddha, monks and priests 
were sent out to beg for old, cast-off garments, 
which were afterwards dyed yellow and patched 
together to form the required robes. This ancient 
mendicant custom gradually gave place to the 
present one of making the garments from new 
cloth of a bright canary yellow, provided by joint 
contributions of King, princes, nobles, and com- 
moners. When the King goes in the Royal 
throne barge to present the robes in person 
he does so with great pomp and ceremony. 
The priestly garments, folded in bundles, are 
carried to the door of the temple to await 
the appearance of His Majesty and his suite. 
The King, on arriving, takes a priestly robe 
and places it on a decorated altar. The 
Chief Priest then lays his hands on the gar- 
ment and chants an acknowledgment. Before 
he leaves the temple the King worships 
Buddha, the sacred books, and the priest- 
hood, after which he receives a blessing 
rom the Chief Priest and returns in cere- 
mony to his barge. 

All over Ceylon one comes across Buddhist 
oriests dressed in their quaint yellow cloaks. 
At Anuradhapura, where the remains of the 
buried cities lie, these priests are very 
numerous, owing to the fact that the oldest 
historical tree in the world, supposed to 
nave been planted by Buddha himself, is 
situated there. These priests often carry 
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sunshades made of bamboo-tree leaves. 
The shades not only act as a pro- 
tection from the sun, but prevent 
Europeans taking snapshots with the 
camera. The priests loathe being 
photographed when they are seen in 
public, but do not seem to mind so 
much when found alone at their habi- 
tations. The sunshades are light and 
can be very quickly moved about. In 
the centre is a large bamboo handle, 
which stretches from one end to the 
other. The sunshades also act as 
umbrellas during the rainy season, but 
are not nearly so serviceable as the 
“gamp” universally carried by the 
Cingalese at all times of the year. 
The native of Ceylon, by the way, 
loves his umbrella as much as a “man 
about town” in London. 

The remarkable photograph here 
reproduced was taken in the Gippsland 
district of Victoria, Australia, and 
depicts an enormous tree, in the hol- 
lowed - out interior of which a 
“squatter” has made his home, with 
his wife and three children. He de- 
scribes his unique dwelling as_ being 
dry, airy, and comfortable ; and there 
can be no doubt that he has got a 
good roof over his head. 

Santa Catalina Island, 
a well-known resort in 
the Pacific Ocean off 
the coast of California, 
is a paradise for sea- 


A novel dwelling—Inside this hollow tree, situated 
in Gippsland, Victoria, a settler and his wife and 
children haye made their home. 


From a Photographs 


anglers with the rod and 
reel, and it is hard to tell 
“fish stories” that cannot 
be matched 
there in fact— 
at least as to 
the size of the 
fish caught. 
The accom 
panying photo 
graph shows a 
jewfish, or 
Pacific black 
sea-bass, a 
veritable levia- 
than, weighing 
four hundred 
and fifty pounds, 
captured — with 
rod and reel. 


‘A four-hundred-an¢-fifiy-pound black sea-bass, caught with rod and reel at Santa Catalina, California. He By ade a 
From a Photograph. novel “ mount, 
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after being 
towed ashore, 
for the little boy 
who _ bestrode 
him and played 
horse with him 
when the pic- 
ture was taken. 
The annexed 
photograph 
shows a “sweat 
bath,” as used 
by the Indians 
of British 
Columbia. The 
framework 
shown in the 
picture is made 
of young willow 
or alder 
branches, and 
is always built 
near water. Ina 
rough fireplace, 
constructed of 
boulders, the 


he places in a 
hole — scooped 
out under the 
framework. 
This latter, 
having been 
covered with 
skins or planks, 
the bather 
crawls under- 
neath, and, hav- 
ing provided 
himself with a 
vessel of water, 
sprinkles the 
heated stones, 
thus producing 
the necessary 
steam for a 
vapour bath. 
Having steamed 
himself to the 
limits of his 
endurance, the 
Indian com- 
pletes the 


bather heats a A British Columbian Indian “sweat bath.” process by a 
number of Fide ai Paatosedls plunge ina river 
stones, — which or lake. 
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SHORT STORIES. 


Accounts of a thrilling escape from jail, a big-game adventure, and a race with a flood, 


DOWN 


THE WIRE. 


By Epwarp W. Parkrr, OF SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 


River, thirty miles or thereabouts 

from the point where it empties 

into the Sacramento, stands Folsom 

Prison, a low, forbidding-looking pile 
of stone buildings. Here on the morning of 
March 2gth, 1909, occurred one of the most 
daring and remarkable prison-breaks ever 
recorded. Two convicts made a thrilling and 
successful escape in broad daylight before the 
very eyes of half a score of armed guards, and 
were not captured until sixty-four hours later, 
when they were dragged from the hold of a 
Sacramento River steamer lying off the water- 
front of San Francisco. 

During their sixty-four hours of liberty the 
convicts performed deeds, underwent hardships, 
and encountered obstacles which, if stayed, 
would provide a lurid melodrama, the stirring 
events of which critics would undoubtedly 
characterize as improbable and, indeed, impos- 
sible. 

The master-mind of the enterprise was one 
Alexander Hagan, thirty-five years of age, once 
an actor in cheap vaudeville, but lured into the 
company of rogues, and finally sentenced to 
eighteen years’ imprisonment on a charge of 
robbery committed in San Francisco. Nine 
dreary years of confinement were still in store 
for Hagan on the eventful morning of March 
2gth, Hagan’s devoted accomplice was Michael 
McKenna, a small, determined man, with plenty 
of nerve, but lacking in imagination and initia- 
tive. These latter qualities Hagan possessed in 
a high degree, and he had also the temperament 
of the actor. Death was far preferable to him 

. than confinement in the gloomy prison. More- 
over, there was a woman in the world outside 
who waited for him with hope and tears. 

McKenna was doing a_ twelve-year term, 
having been sentenced on a robbery charge 


from San Diego in January of last year. 
Vol. xxiv.—40, 


The narrative which follows was taken down 
from Hagan’s lips. He was brought from his 
cell in the San Francisco City Prison a few 
hours after his capture, and we sat down at a 
little table in the inner jail while he told it to 
me. He was still labouring under the excite- 
ment of his terrible experience, and talked with 
feverish animation. Before he had finished a 
group of the prison officials surrounded us, 
listening in rapt attention to his graphic recital. 
And here is the story he told :— 


In the latter partof August, 1908, McKenna and 
I with other convicts were sent, under a guard, to 
fasten guy-wires to a derrick which was being 
erected inside the prison grounds. This derrick 
was a hundred and twenty feet in height, and 
was put up mostly by McKenna and myself. 
We were chosen for the work on account of my 
having learned the trade of a rigger; while 
McKenna had been a sailor, and both of us 
could clamber about the lofty structure without 
giddiness. I was really the foreman of the work, 
and whenever I suggested anything it was usually 
carried out. 

‘The stays used to hold the derrick upright 
were made of steel cable an inch in diameter, 
and several were anchored on the east, south, 
and west sides. It was found necessary to 
anchor the cable used on the north side to 
the opposite bank of the American River. 
This cable would have a span of about six 
hundred feet. ‘Ihe river bank was forty feet 
lower than the bottom of the derrick, conse- 
quently the line had a drop of a hundred and 
sixty feet. We were employed for several days 
in building a cement wall on the bank, to which 
the foot of the guy-wire was to be anchored. 

One afternoon, axe in hand, I rested for a 
minute, sweating under the hot sun, and let my 
eyes follow the graceful curve of the slack cable 
which mounted from my feet to the pinnacle of 
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the derrick across the river on the prison side. 
Just at that moment an idea flashed into my 
mind. Why should not that idly-swinging steel 
rope serve me as an avenue of escape? ‘The 
thing struck me so strongly that I dropped my 
axe and stared. McKenna, noticing my agita- 
tion, touched me on the shoulder. 

“‘Sunstruck ?” he asked. 

“No,” I replied ; “ just thinking.” 

From that moment 1 tried in every way to 
make that idea a reality. When the long cable 
was drawn taut to its anchorage I began to 
gather brush and to pile it about the foot of the 
guy-wire. 

“ What are you doing that for?” queried the 
guard. 

“ Why, that’s a long cable,” I answered, “and 
this brush will keep the wind from swaying it 
too much,” 

“Oh, I see,” he said ; “go ahead, then.” 

McKenna and I piled load after load of brush 
against the cement wall, and also hung forked 
branches as far up the cable as we could reach. 
McKenna did not understand in the least why 
we were doing it, but he always followed my 
lead. Next day, when McKenna and I finished 
fixing the guy-wires to the derrick top, I took 
great care in splicing the long cable, so that 
when it was done it made a gleaming, unbroken 
line clear to the river-bank. 

About Christmas-time I secured and buried, 
at the foot of the derrick, a steel wheel about 
four inches in diameter with a concave rim and 
a steel pin which exactly fitted the hole through 
the wheel’s centre. At the end of January I 
hid in the same place a shackle that would 
hang down from the wheel, and a few days 
later a piece of rope ten feet log. It had 
hooks at the ends, and rings spliced into the 
rope four feet from each. All these things 
took time and trouble to get, but I managed 
it eventually. 

On Sunday morning, March 28th, while we 
were walking in the quarry, I unfolded my plan, 
in a whisper, to McKenna, asking him if he 
was “game” to accompany me. He nodded 
and grasped my hand. 

“Be ready to-morrow,” I cautioned, “for 1 
hear we are to be removed from the quarry.” 

On the hills south of the quarry (Gatling 
guns are mounted, and between the derrick and 
the river are towers, on each of which a guard, 
armed with a rifle, stands always on the alert. 
One of these towers was directly under the long 
guy-wire, and if the guard on that tower could 
throw a stone upward with any kind of 
accuracy he could hit the cable nine times out 
of ten, The river where the long cable spans 
it is deep and turbulent, white with foam from 
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the torrent that pours over the dam a hundred 
yards up the stream. 

Monday dawned bright and clear. In 
pursuance of the plan 1 had thought out, I told 
Guard O’Ncill that there was a block on the 
top of the derrick which needed fixing, and that 
I would send up McKenna to do it. He 
consented, and I began to haul McKenna up. 
He and I had divided the things we had buried. 
He had the rope and I the wheel and shackle ; 
these we concealed under our shirts. 

After McKenna had pottered about, fumbling 
with the block for a few minutes, he signalled 
that he must have help. I followed up the rope 
and soon joined him. 

“ Are you going to cross the river ?” shouted 
O’Neill, laughingly. 

“Sure,” I replied. ‘“ Going to commit suicide.” 
And I laughed loudly. 

A strong wind was blowing through the 
rigging of the derrick top and we were practi- 
cally alone. McKenna had managed to hide a 
long, sharp knife under his shirt, and with this 
we proceeded to cut our convict uniforms in 
such a way that all we had to do to remove 
them was to give one or two jerks, 

Suddenly I placed the wheel on the cable 
and fastened the shackle to it with the pin. 
Then I tied the rope fast to the shackle and 
asked McKenna if he was ready. He nodded, 
fixed his hook to the ring, making a sling, 
and placed his leg in it. I did likewise on my 
side. Then “We're off!” I said; and 
away we shot down the guy-wire at headlong 
speed. We swooped over the head of the guard 
on the tower at the rate of sixty miles an hour, 
and in a second, as it seemed, crashed into the 
cushion of brush we had previously taken the 
precaution of erecting. McKenna was literally 
buried in it, while I was hurled forty feet over 
the bank. Neither of us, however, was hurt; 
and we jumped to our feet, pulled off our suits, 
and ran for the low brush, clad only in our red 
prison underwear and our shoes. 

Creeping on all fours past the open places, 
and running like deer when screened by brush, 
we proceeded up the north bank of the American 
River toward Newcastle. About noontime we 
heard the distant baying of the prison blood- 
hounds, and the faint clamour struck terror to 
our hearts. I told McKenna always to keep 
about twenty yards behind me, so that if one of 
us was attacked the other could be of more 
assistance than if we were both assailed simul- 
taneously, perhaps while off our guard. 

After two hours of heart-breaking toil, every 
now and then staggering through the water and 
doubling on our trail to throw the hounds off 


- the scent, we made up our minds that we were 
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safe and lay down for a moment's rest. Suddenly 
we heard a crash of branches in the brush not 
fifty yards away and a splashing of water. This 
was followed by long, full-throated baying, and I 
recognized in an instant the voice of the leader 
of the pack. This animal was a giant in size 
and wonderfully sagacious. It was the pet of 
the warden, and had been presented to him by 
the sheriff of Napa County, 

A moment later the huge animal leaped 
through the brush and made directly for me. 
I arose to a kneeling posture, and without the 
slightest hesitation he grabbed me by the collar 
of my shirt and threw me flat on my back. He 
then rushed over to my companion and fastened 


pairs of overalls, which helped to keep us warm. 
When daylight came we were well down the 
river, and were beginning to suffer from hunger. 
We got a bad scare before long, for two 
guards passed within ten yards of us. We 
hastily hid behind some boulders and waited 
until they had got far away before we dared 
continue. At dusk on Tuesday we reached the 
railroad yards in Sacramento. There we got 
some waste soaked with train-oil and burnt it, 
holding our faces over the smoke until our hair 
and features were as swarthy as the features of 
Spaniards. ; 
We could both speak a smattering of Spanish, 
and resolved to make a brave attempt to get 


Alexander Hagan. 
Frou| 


his long teeth in McKenna’s arm. McKenna 
cried out like a rabbit, and I shouted to him to 
use his knife. The man seemed paralyzed with 
fear, so I ran to him and, leaning over, took the 
knife from his shirt. The dog clung per- 
tinaciously to McKenna’s left arm and paid no 
attention to me. Then, believing that he might 
kill one of us, I drew back the big head and 
cut his throat from ear to ear. 

We threw the body into the river and dug up 
the ground to cover the blood-stains, but there 
was no sign of further pursuit by the hounds. 
We followed the river-bank until nightfall, and 
then swam across to the prison side, for it 
seemed to me that they would never think of 
looking for us on that side. At two o’clock in 
the morning we passed so close to the prison 
that we could see the lights plainly. 

We soon became footsore and stiff and suf- 
fered terribly from the cold. Still, we did not 


dare to-rest, but I sneaked into a bunk-house in « 


a mining camp near Pilot Knob and stole two 


The two convicts who escaped from Folsom Prison. 


Michael McKenna. 
[Photogaphs. 


something to eat in the city. We accordingly 
walked through some of the streets, but although 
nearly famished could not screw up courage to 
ask anybody for food. We crossed the river on 
the railroad bridge and spent the night on the 
Yolo side. 

In the morning I asked a woman on a 
houseboat for something to eat. She looked 
frightened, but her little son, who was with her, 
persuaded her to give us some soup. She 
finally put out two plates of hot chicken-soup, 
which McKenna and [ ate greedily. The little 
boy gave me a cake of soap, and I laughed, for 
we certainly needed a wash. 

We lay about the bank of the river until 
night, when I saw the river steamer Modoc 
getting ready to leave for San Francisco, and the 
thought came to me that we might swim out to 
her and hide in the hold; I knew I could get 
help in the city. We crawled aboard, as we 
thought, unobserved, and hid ourselves among 
the freight... . 
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“He fastened his long teeth in McKenna’s arm.” 


But Hagan was sadly mistaken. An assistant 
engineer saw the two bedraggled, red-shirted 
convicts slink down the hatch, and immediately 
notified Captain Rideout. The latter gave 
orders that the stowaways were not to be 
disturbed, for he surmised instantly that they 
were the fugitives whose escape had already 
been widely advertised. 

Between two and three o’clock in the morning 
the Afodoc ran her nose against the pier at the 
foot of Mission Street in San Francisco, and 
Second Officer Donahue jumped to the pier. 
The steamer then backed out into the, bay. 


Donahue, running toward East Street, blew his 
police whistle. Patrolmen De Grancourt and 
Casey responded. They boarded the Modoc, 
and after a long search found Hagan crouching 
behind an open hatch, The weary fugitives 
made no resistance, and were dragged hand- 
cuffed to the city prison. 

Here they were given a good breakfast, and 
all day Hagan entertained the hundred odd 
prisoners with song after song. He sang well 
and brought tears to many eyes. His phleg- 
matic companion slept like a log that night, but 
Hagan could not close his eyes; he could only 
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think of the woman for whose sake he had 
made his dash for freedom, of the dungeon 
awaiting him, and of the dreary years of incar- 
ceration ahead of him. 

Shortly after two o’clock in the morning he 
tore his overalls into strips and braided a strong 
rope. Then he wrote on a slip of paper with a 
burnt match-end: ‘ Dear Michacl,—I can’t go 
one way. There is another. Excuse the match. 
Good luck to you.” ‘Then, standing on the 
bench in the cell, he fastened one end of the 


rope to a bar and the other around his neck. 
They found him dangling three minutes later 
and cut him down. ‘The prison physician 
worked over him and saved his life. When he 
recovered consciousness he said: “I wish some 
guard had shot me; I don’t want to live. I 
wonder what they will do to me for killing the 
warden’s pet dog? But I had to do it. He 
would have killed Michael; I’m sure he 
would.” 
And back went the daring pair to prison. 


THE ALLIGATOR POOL. 
By E. H. M. Bennett. 


A SIMPLE coincidence brought Billy Eastwood 
and me together in mid-April of the year 1906. 
I was returning to one of my trading stations on 
the upper reaches of one of the largest rivers in 
West Africa, from an expedition in the bush. 

Eastwood had been on a similar errand to my 
own, though in another direction ; but we met at 
a point both were bound to pass. 

1 was pleased to see Billy again, for at our last 
meeting he had informed me that he was about 
to return to England, and our parting had been 
on that understanding. Our pleasure was 
mutual, and we found much to tell one another. 

“Well, Billy,” said I, after some hours’ con- 
verse, “what shall we do to-morrow? It may 
be selfishness on my part, but I insist on enjoy- 
ing your company for at least a week. You in 
turn can enjoy my whisky, for I am the fortunate 
possessor of a case. Fancy a case, Billy!” 

“Good !” said Billy. ‘Well, I think I deserve 
a week’s rest. I can hardly better your com- 
pany here, at any rate, and I am sure I cannot 
your whisky, so I will stay and be yours for a 
week.” 

“That’s settled my house-party, then,” I 
replied. ‘ Now, we cannot settle down here in 
the middle of the bush and see the ‘boys’ 
(white man’s term for the natives) go hungry. 
Camping here offers us a good opportunity of 
getting sport and at the same time obtaining 
some meat for these poor fellows.” 

“T quite agree,” said Billy; ‘but how are you 
off for ammunition ?” 

“Plenty,” I replied.“ Do you want some ?” 

“Well, I’m a bit short,” said Billy, eyeing 
his cartridge-belt rather woefully. 

“Never mind, old chap, you’re welcome to 
my store,” I replied ; then, raising my voice, I 
shouted to my “boy,” “Awe! bring my ammu- 
nition here and send Adamu along.” 

Adamu was my headman, a keen native 
hunter who knew the country well. In a few 
minutes he appeared—a fine specimen of the 


West Affican native, six feet three inches in 
height, with finely-developed limbs, yet as agile 
as a cat and as hard as nails. He was pleased 
to hear we were going to do some shooting, and 
volunteered to find waterbuck and hippo for us 
across the river. 

After breakfast next morning a minute inspec- 
tion of arms and ammunition took place, and 
everything being found in a satisfactory state we 
started our hunt in excellent spirits. We were 
accompanied by Adamu and a few “boys,” and 
immediately on leaving camp we crossed the 
river and dived into the thick bush on the 
opposite bank. 

Our march through the forest was necessarily 
slow. ‘The ground had never before been 
trodden by white man, and the natives do not 
venture that way to hunt, so the “boys” had to 
clear a path as best they could. My man, 
Adamu, had spoken the truth about the game, 
for, by the abundance of fresh spoor, it was 
evident that not only great numbers of hippo- 
potami were in the neighbourhood, but elephants 
as well. 

We had travelled some six miles through this 
forest when we suddenly emerged on to a vast 
plain, stretching in every direction as far as the 
eye could see. The sun was now well up and 
powerful, so we kept as near as we could to the 
bush, to take as much advantage of the shade as 
possible. 

Adamu was acting as guide, and in that 
capacity it was necessary for him to be in the 
van. Suddenly he stopped, and by a low whistle 
signalled to us to be alert and come to him. 
Bending and taking as much cover as the two 
feet of grass would allow, we stealthily reached 
him, when he pointed out a fine herd of water- 
buck about two hundred and fifty yards ahead. 
Billy, with the aid of his field-glasses, was able to 
pick out the largest bull, and dispatched him 
with a well-directed shot in the base of the neck. 

The “boys” were highly delighted at such an 
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early capture, and Billy was equally pleased with 
himself at getting a first shot home under such 
difficulties, for the animals were very shy, and, 
having scented us, started off as he fired. 

Leaving a man behind to skin and dissect the 
animal the “expedition ” proceeded, and in less 
than half an hour Adamu brought us to the side 
of a large lake. 

It was a beautiful piece of water, yet a few 
minutes by its side would make a European 
shudder, for it was teeming with huge, horrible- 
looking alligators. ‘The greater part of the lake 
was narrow, but deep. Usually, banks of rivers 
and lakes in tropical Africa are densely thick 
with bush, or bordered by swamps, but the 
banks of this lake were sparsely wooded and yet 
pleasing to the eye. Like many of its kind, it 
was a lake only during the dry season; neverthe- 
less, it was a source of delight to the alligator 
and hippopotamus. 

After some reconnoitring we found the 
favourite spot of the hippo to be at the 
extremity of the pool—a deep, circular pond 
about two hundred yards in diameter, and 
connected with the main pool by a neck of 
water thirty yards wide and about three hundred 
yards in length. It took little time to locate the 
animals there, for their black heads, intermit- 
tently bobbing out of the water, could be seen 
at some distance. 

Comparatively few Europeans have hunted 
the hippopotamus, and therefore it may be 
interesting to many to learn that they are very 
curious animals, and at the sight of a man 
will approach rather than retire—not with any 
hostile intent, but out of curiosity and sheer 
inquisitiveness. 

We therefore seated ourselves in an exposed 
position on the bank of this pool and shouted, 
whereupon a number of ugly heads appeared 
on the surface of the water, affording us a 
fine opportunity of picking out the largest 
beasts. 

So as not to hinder each other by cross- 
shooting, Billy and 1 spun a coin for the 
privilege of first shot, and Hilly won. He was 
using a ‘yoo Express, and his first shot was a 
good one, but he was a trifle slow, for the brute 
had just disappeared when the bullet struck the 
water and whizzed away, to crash through the 
undergrowth on the opposite shore. 

As we had anticipated, this “school” had not 
smelt powder before, for the report of the rifle 
made them even more curious than before, and 
they approached to within fifty yards of the 
muzzle of my weapon. Such curiosity was rude 
in the extreme, and to chastise the largest brute 
I fired, but I was not more successful than my 
friend, for my shot had a similar effect. 


Fearing a second shot each might frighten 
our prey, we decided to wait a short time, 
expecting that the curiosity aroused might bring 
them nearer to us. We exercised our patience 
to the extent of some fifteen minutes, during 
which time the hippos gave us some fairly good 
“rises,” 

Suddenly a fine beast came up within thirty 
yards of us. Billy was ready, and I whispered 
to him to shoot. Out flew the bullet, and this 
time with more success, for the monster thrust 
his head clean out of the water and, with a 
terrific snap of his huge jaws, sank, and a 
simultaneous roar from the “boys” confirmed 
our hope that the bullet had done its intended 
work. 

This further success on Billy’s part won him 
much praise from the natives. They jumped 
and yclled with delight, and their gratitude was 
great. ‘The capture of a hippo is a great evcnt 
for the natives of these districts, for its flesh is 
not oniy a luxury, but there is plenty of it. 

Elated with our success, we decided to 
adjourn for lunch. After an interval of some 
two hours, we approached the lake again, pre- 
pared to give the hippos our attention once 
more. ‘There seemed no abatement to their 
curiosity, and they appeared quite callous at 
the loss of their “head.” 

It hardly time yet for the dead beast to 
float, so, while waiting for this, Billy proposed 
that he should leave the hippos to me whilst he 
endeavoured to shoot a brace of guinea-fowl for 
“chop” that evening, and, taking his fowling- 
piece, he wandered off. 

Left with two “boys” only as companions, I 
felt. more independent and inwardly satisfied 
that I should have some good sport. I was not 
disappointed, for just before Billy returned I 
bagged a splendid specimen. 

1 need hardly say that this second hippo 
added to the “ beys’” delight, although, througn 
fatigue, they did not express their pleasure so 
noisily. 

It was now getting late in the afternoon, and 
as we were all feeling tired we decided to return 
to camp. On the way back we picked up the 
waterbuck, which made a fine contribution to 
our evening meal. 

Over breakfast next morning we discussed the 
best means of getting the dead hippos ashore, 
and it was decided, for convenience’ sake, that 
we should remove our camp to the scene of 
operations, which was accordingly done. 

Our two dead hippos, we were glad to see, 
were floating placidly some fifty to sixty yards 
from shore. We had thought of swimming out 
to the dead creatures and fastening a rope to 
them to drag them to land, but the state of the 
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pom precluded any such scheme— it was literally 
swarming with alligators, 

For a time we were nonplussed. There 
was no canoe to take a rope out to the bodies 
and make them fast. Finally, 1 proposed con- 
structing a raft of 
some kind, and this 
led Billy to suggest 
taking the tent down 
and stuffing it with 
grass. With this and 
some poles, he said, 


a raft — sufficiently 
buoyant for our 
purpose could be 
made. 


It seemed a good 
idea, and we set to 
work cutting a few 
substantial bam- 
boos, which we 
lashed together to 
form the framework 
ofa raft. The grass 
was then cut and the 
canvas of the tent 
folded and _ stuffed, 
and with a little 
manipulation we 
soon had what we 
thought to be an 
eminently — practical 
raft. 

‘The two dead 
animals were _float- 
ing on their backs, 
a good portion of 
their bodies being 
well out of the 
water, fifty yards from shore. All being 
ready for the short journey, the only matter 
left for decision was, who was to under- 
take the management of the raft and make the 
rope secure to the nearest dead hippo? ‘The 
“boys,” when asked to volunteer, shook their 
heads vigorously ; they did not care for the look 
of the lurking alligators, Even Adamu was 
silent, and I could see that he did not relish 
the idea of the trip. When I suggested that 
he should accompany me, however, he shrugged 
his massive shoulders and moved towards it. 

The raft looked quite safe and seemed to 
float buoyantly. A stout line was fixed to it, 
so that it could be towed back after we had 
fastened a rope to the hippo, and we pushed 
off. Adamu and I punted the raft with long 
bamboos, a method of propulsion which would, 
under ordinary circumstances, have reminded 


one of punting up the Thames, but the danger 
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The skull of the hippopotamus shot by Mr. E. H. M. Bennett. 
From a Photograph. 


of the undertaking was too great to allow any 

thought of past pleasure to flit over one’s mind. 

My thoughts were concentrated on the safe 

manipulation of our clumsy craft, for immersion 

would have meant a terrible death in the jaws 
of an alligator. 

With some diffi- 

* culty we eventually 

succeeded in making 
our rope fast round 
the neck of the 
nearest hippo, after 
which we were 
hauled safely to 
shore. We then fell 
to and towed hippo 
No. 1 to land. On 
getting him on shore 
we found we had 
captured a beast of 
immense size. His 
death had been in- 
stantaneous, for 
Billy's bullet had 
entered a little 
above the left eye, 
and, as we after- 
wards found, was 
deeply embedded in 
the brain. 

The “boys” 
evinced the greatest 
excitement, and a 
long time elapsed 
before we could get 
them to settle down 
to help with the 
other animal. 

Having been so 

successful on the first journey, Adamu and 

I did not hesitate for a moment in under- 

taking yet another. The second hippo was 
about ten yards farther from us than the first, 
and when the greater part of the journey had 
been accomplished, to our astonishment and 
consternation we found our raft sinking under 
us. In the hurry and excitement we had quite 
overlooked the fact that the grass would in time 
become sodden with water and would sink with 
the weight. This was what was now happening. 

We were already ankle deep in water, and had 

still another twenty yards to traverse before we 
reached our goal. 

I must admit that at that moment I felt far 
from cheerful, as I saw the rising water swirling 
about our legs and noted the hideous snouts of 
the watchful alligators. Our only hope was to 
reach the hippo and take refuge on his carcass 
before the raft was under altogether, and I urged 
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Adamu to work his utmost. ‘The deeper we 
sank the harder we pushed, until, with the water 
still rising, we were within a yard or so of our 
quarry. ‘Then, all of a sudden, we were hailed 


with a series of frenzied shouts from the shore, «' 


intermingled with a yell of warning from Billy. 
Looking round in alarm, I saw the long head of 
a huge alligator appear. about three yards from 
our raft! My rifle was on shore—all I had with 
which to scare the hideous brute away was a 
bamboo pole, for in the excitement I clean 
forgot I was carrying a revolver. 

The raft was now so deeply immersed that, 
unless the beast could be scared off, one or 
other of us must inevitably fall an easy prey to 
him. Immediately Adamu saw the danger he 
sprang, with the agility of a cat, on to the 
hippo’s stomach—which stood out of the water 
like a huge beer-barrel—dragging me after him. 
The move was made only just in the nick of 
time, for as we left it the alligator, with a terrific 
tush, landed right in the centre of our submerged 
raft and lay there writhing and lashing his 
enormous tail and opening and shutting his 
huge jaws, as if in wild vexation at his dis- 
appointment. I knew my revolver was useless 
to injure him fatally, but, though a little uncertain 
as to its efficacy even to wound, I emptied it 
into his hide. It was evident he was somewhat 
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stung, for he disappeared in apparent discomfort, 
lashing his tail furiously. 

Relieved of the weight of the alligator the 
sodden raft to some extent recovered its 
buoyancy. At any rate, I thought it safer 
than the stomach of the hippo, so, shouting to 
those on shore to haul in as quickly as possible, 
I jumped back on the raft. Adamu, however, 
deemed it wise to accept the hippo’s hospitality 
a little longer, and made himself quite comfort- 
able there. By the time I reached the shore 
the grass-stuffed tent had become so saturated 
that with my weight alone it sank in the water 
to my knees. With the additional weight of 
Adamu we should both have become food for 
the alligators. 

We towed the hippo in, and Adamu gave a 
deep sigh of relief as he sprang from the carcass 
to the safety of shallow water. His coolness 
and forethought during our danger had greatly 
impressed me, and I took him by the hand and 
thanked him heartily for his help. 

The “boys” were anxious to start on the 
skinning and dissecting of the animals, and as 
this was a work of time we decided to camp at 
the spot, where we remained until our little 
holiday expired. ‘Then we bade one another 
good-bye—Billy’s goal being dear old England, 
while mine was my lonely station. 


A RACE WITH A FLOOD. 


By AxtHuR R. TuRNEY. 


Durinc the early part of tne rainy season of 
1893 I left Nogales, Arizona, on horseback, 
bound for a mine situated about one hundred 
and forty miles to the south-east, in the State of 
Sonora, Mexico. I took the slightly longer 
route, wd Bado-seco, so as to escape the 
numerous fords on the upper part of the Sonora 
River, which, being in flood, would, I knew, 
make travelling tedious and uncomfortable. 

My first day's journey passed off well, and I 
spent the night comfortably at my usual 
stopping-place, a ranch about forty-five miles 
from Nogales. 
I was in the saddle, intending to stop at General 
Pesquiera’s ranch that night. About four 
o'clock, however, I could see the rain descend- 
ing in sheets on the hills lying to my right. A 
fair-sized water-course which traversed a broad 
valley through which my road lay had its source 
in these hills, and I pushed on and reached the 
valley only to find this creek in flood. ‘This did 
not trouble me much, for as long as the water 
did not overflow the banks my road was clear ; 
the only difficulty was getting out of the creck, 
as, the ground being sandy, the banks had been 


Next morning, bright and early, . 


cut away perpendicularly by the flood, and it 
was a bit of a scramble for my horse Prince to 
climb out of five feet of water up such a bank 
without my first breaking it down as well 
as I could with my hands to allow him to get 
some sort of foothold. Going through these 
gymnastic feats rather delayed me, as 1 had to 
cross this creck on an average three times in 
every mile. Every time I crossed I noticed that 
the water was getting deeper, until I came to a 
place where it had overflowed its banks and the 
whole valley, about half a mile wide at this 
spot, was under water. However, as long as it 
was daylight I could see where the creek was 
by the rapid flow of the water, so I pushed 
on for all my horse was worth, but dark- 
ness overtook me before I sighted the 
General’s house, and after making a bad guess 
at where the creek was, and finding it before I 
expected, I came to the conclusion that I would 
camp, if I could find a place above water. 
Such a spot I discovered after much aquatic 
exercise —an island measuring only about 
twenty feet by twenty and very stony. 1 
unsaddled Prince, telling him he would have 
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“He spran; on to the hippo's stomach, dragging me-after him,” 
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his dinner and breakfast combined, pulled my 
belt into the next hole, and tried to smoke a 
wet Cigarette, ruminating meanwhile on the joys 
of “roughing it” in Mexico and my bad luck 
in not taking the other route. I was travelling 
light and had no blankets with me, so that I 
found the stones sufficiently hard, but succeeded 
in getting quite a decent sleep until awakened 
by something 
crawling over me. 
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I accordingly descended the hill and entered 
the gorge, which is about a mile long and very 
tortuous. The walls are quite perpendicular, 


_and run from forty to sixty feet in height. After 
I had travelled about a couple of hundred yards 
I found I was making very slow progress, owing 
to the soft, wet sand, my horse sinking over his 
fetlocks at every step. 


I was conscious by this 
time of a curious 
sense of impend- 


Upon striking a 
match I found 
my island had 
also been dis- 
covered by a large 
number of — scor- 
pions and _taran- 
tulas, not to 
mention a few 
snakes. b| 
promptly decided 
to keep awake 
until dawn, occa- 
sionally striking 
a match to see 
that my unwel- 
come friends did 
not become too 
assertive. 

By dawn the 
creek was nearly 
dry, and pushing 
on as quickly as 
the muddy, slip- 
pery ground 
would allow, I 
arrived at the 


ing danger, which 
increased at every 
yard, so that I 
was strongly in- 
clined to return 
and take the hill 
trail. By this time 
the whole sky be- 
hind and above 
me was overcast 
—so much so as 
to betoken a 
cloud - burst in 
the immediate 
vicinity. The 
gorge — nowhere 
more than forty 
or fifty feet wide, 
and in some 
places not above 
twenty feet—-was 
almost dark, 
though its cavern- 
ous depths were 
lit up occasion- 
ally by vivid light- 
ning flashes. 


General’s in time 
for breakfast. 

As I had only 
about twenty miles to travel to Arispe 
(where I had business before proceeding 
to the mine) I did not leave the General's 
hospitable roof until after midday, and, travelling 
over a very fair road to within a few miles of 
Arispe, arrived at the mouth of a canyon, I 
had the choice of two roads, one, the shorter of 
the two, traversing this canyon or gorge, and the 
other being a very rough trail over the hills. 
Although it had been raining very hard up in 
the mountains for the last hour or two, and I 
knew the creek that rushed through this narrow 
gorge would soon be in flood, I decided upon 
taking the river road, especially as I could see 
from the high ground upon which I was riding 
that for quite a mile up the creek it was dry, 
excepting for the usual puny stream which 
meandered through this ravine when the floods 
were not coming down. 


The Author, Mr. Arthur R. Turney, on the horse that saved his life. 
From a Photograph. 


I was just 
about to turn my 
horse when I 
heard an echoing, rumbling sound, which I 
recognized in an instant as the roar made by 
these mountain torrents when the first great 
rush of a flood is approaching. Realizing then 
that my retreat was cut off, I dug the spurs 
into Prince, urging him forward. Knowing the 
danger that lay behind full well, he broke into a 
gallop and covered the straight piece—about 
one hundred yards—which lay before us in 
good style, bis ears flat back on his head, listen- 
ing for all he was worth, just as I was. The 
roar sounded farther off as I neared the end of 
the strip of firmer sand, but as I approached 
the next sharp bend the sound of the water 
increased suddenly into a terrible menacing roar. 

I glanced over my shoulder as Prince took 
the corner, and, to my horror, beheld the flood 
rounding the bend into the straight hundred 
yards I had just covered! By the baleful light 
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of the now almost continuous flashes of light- 
ning I could see a solid wall of black water, at 
least ten feet in height, preceded by a foam- 
crested wave about three feet high, approaching 
me with tremendous rapidity, to the accompani- 
ment of a soul-sickening, awe-inspiring roar. 
It was the most awful sound I have ever heard, 
and, being more or less concentrated in this 
narrow, gloomy gorge, it reverberated until the 
rocky walls themselves seemed to tremble. 

My plucky horse was doing his best, but 
directly I passed the bend we struck bad 
travelling again ; the whole place was a veritable 
quicksand, and Prince was often up to his knees 
in the yielding stuff. Nevertheless we made 
fair headway, negotiating several turns and 
twists before reaching another piece of straight 
toad, where, to my surprise, I saw a Mexican 
on a donkey approaching me. I shouted to 
him in Spanish, “ Here comes the river! ‘Turn 
round quick!” and by the time I came up with 
him he had turned his animal and, using his 
bare heels in the place of spurs and vigorously 
plying a piece of suyar-cane as a whip, kept at 
my side for a little distance ; but ‘not for long, 
as the donkey’s hoofs, sinking into the wet sand, 
retarded his progress terribly. I shouted to him 
to leave the donkey, take hold of my  stirrup- 
leather, and run alongside. He seemed to 
hesitate, for, not having seen or heard the rush 
of water, he doubtless thought that it) was 
merely a freshet of normal proportions. I could 
hardly hear the roar of the water myself just 
then, for two reasons. Firstly, it had not yet 
turned the corner, and secondly, the rain was 
now descending in torrents, making quite a 
deafening noise. 

I suppose the Mexican hesitated only a 
second or so in reality, but it seemed to me hours, 
all the time expecting that terrible wall of water 
to appear round the corner, not more than fifty 
or sixty yards away. Just as I was going to 
give Prince his head --for he was wild to get 
away—that awful roar broke upon us again, and 
I saw the flood turn the corner. The water 
seemed higher than ever, and I suppose it really 
was, as the narrow, twisted gorge would naturally 
somewhat retard the onward rush and so pro- 
duce greater depth. Be that as it may, the sight 
was enough to banish all thoughts of hesitation 
from my companion’s mind. He was off his 
donkey and covered the few feet between us 
like a streak of greased lightning; then he 
grabbed my stirrup and off we went. The 
ground was still rather bad, but we made 
good progress, turning one more bend and 
then tearing down a good long piece of straight 
road. ‘That terrible wall of water was now in 
the straight with us, and seemed to be gaining, 
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but I knew at the end of this stretch there was 
one more bend, and then the gorge widened out 
considerably. On we went, sometimes up to 
the horse’s knees in quicksand, then striking a 
drier patch for a few yards until, when within a 
few yards of the last bend, we got into water 
a few inches deep. A few steps farther on it 
was nearly a foot in depth, and it struck me that 
the Sonora River was in flood ; and as the creek 
down which we were travelling empties into the 
Sonora about a quarter of a mile from the mouth 
of the gorge, this water we had now encountered 
was from the river, and the farther we advanced 
the deeper we should find it. Anyway, there 
was only one thing to be done, and that was to 
keep going ahead. My Mexican friend, how- 
ever, thought otherwise, for he shouted to me to 
leave my horse and make for a little gash in the 
side of the gorge up which we could scramble. 
Not caring to leave my brave Prince, and doubt- 
ing my ability to crawl up a crack in a per- 
pendicular wall, I declined with thanks. He 
went off and I never saw him again. I hope he 
got up in safety, but I very much doubt it. 

The water was well above my horse’s knees 
when I rounded the last bend, and the wall of 
water behind me was horribly close. I really 
don’t know how we got through the last part of 
the gorge. Sometimes Prince would be making 
wild leaps through water nearly up to the saddle- 
girths, at other times he would be swimming 
with me at his side, with one hand on the horn 
of the saddle. Next we were struggling over a 
sandbank where the water was only up to his 
knees—and that awful wall of water roaring, 
tearing, and hissing behind, seemingly almost 
upon us. How the noble animal did it I have 
often wondered since, but we passed the mouth 
of the gorge before the wall of water caught 
us—but only just, for as I saw the country open 
up on each side I heard a last angry roar as the 
water reached the outlet. ‘Then the flood 
struck us, and I felt myself being hurled 
forward and rolled over and over by its 
tremendous rush towards the Sonora River. 

At last, after what seemed an age, I was 
washed by an eddy out of the main stream, and 
found myself floundering in about three feet 
of water. After struggling and half swimming 
through mud and water, I finally reached dry 
land, but, as generally happens, on the opposite 
bank to my destination, which meant that I had 
to either cross the stream ayain while it was 
still in flood or wait until it had run down. 

I was cogitating upon my narrow escape and 
wondering whether poor old Prince had landed 
safely, when I heard a-noise of breaking twigs 
up stream. I gave my usual whistle, hoping 
against hope that it was my horse. Promptly 
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“That awful wall of water roaring, tearing, and hissing behind, seemingly almost upon us.” 


Prince came trotting through the undergrowth, 
seeming as pleased to see me as I was to see 
him. Needless to say I made a fuss of him, 
taking the saddle off and wiping him down as 
well as I could, for he was covered with mud 
and sand. ‘Then, after a rest, I paced off the 
distance from where I came ashore to the mouth 
of the gorge, and found it to be exactly eighty- 
seven paces, so that the water must have been 
very close to me when I reached the mouth, for 
I must have been washed down for a consider- 
able distance. I noticed that the horse’s tracks 
where he came ashore were a trifle over forty 


paces above my 
own  landing- 
place, and as he 
would _ naturally 
be carried down 
some distance I 
take it that 1 was 
not more than 
twenty paces at 
the most ahead 
of that horrible 
wall of water 
when I emerged 
from the gorge. 

It must have 
been a fairly large 
volume of water 
that struck me, 
but, of course, 
very much less 
than the wave I 
saw in the con- 
fined space of the 
ravine— because, 
naturally, directly 
the water reached 
the outlet it 
spread out on 
both sides, lessen- 
ing its power very 
materially. If I 
had been caught 
in the ravine, 
there would have 
been no chance 
for man or horse ; 
we should have 
been dashed to 
pieces against the 
rocky walls. Early 
the next morning 
I saw the body of 
the donkey the 
Mexican had 
been riding. It 
was lodged in 
the branches of a tree eight feet above the 
then water-level, nearly at the point where the 
creek enters the Sonora River. From all 
appearances every bone in its body was broken, 
and quite a third of its hide was missing. 

I waited nearly two hours before I thought it 
safe to cross. By that time the river had fallen 
considerably and I got over to the Arispe side 
all right, and after a few minutes’ ride drew rein 
at the hotel of that town, A few days later I 
heard that my experience was due to a cloud- 
burst, which had occurred not half a mile above 
the upper end of the gorge. 


MAOIRI 


WEDDING. : 


rae eae 
By D. W. O. Facan. 


The most hospitable of hosts and best of 

good fellows at all times, the Maori excels 

himself on the occasion of a marriage feast. 

In this article Mr. Fagan, a life-long friend 

of the tribesmen, relates his experiences at 
a “hui” to which he was invited. 


mal] OUNG Peira rode hot-foot with 
the message from the “ kainga” 
(village) at Te Kahiwai. 

“To you Maki Pirihi sends 
greeting. ‘To morrow, Kupappa, 
my sister’s child, weds Rata Remi, Chief- 
tain of Toi-Toi. Come thou to the ‘hui’ 
(feast), thou and thy wife. There are many 
‘ therefore come soon.” 

It is a long and rough ride from our 
place at Mata to Te Kahiwai. But we 
have never before seen a big Maori wed- 
ding, and, feeling that fatigue and the terrors 
of the way will be as naught when com- 
pared with the experience, the morning finds 
us setting out betimes. 

By bridle-track over the spurs of the 
foothills, into the gloom of great canyons 
and out again, across gullies and wild 
mountain torrents, we arrive at the foot of 
Ngatiti Mountain. 

The stony track, in no place more than 
three feet in width, winds round precipices 
and many a steep scarp. Where the path, 
a narrow ribbon of safety, clings perilously 
to the great clifffaces, our ponies climb 
like flies on the side of a house. Far 
below us in the deep gorges, the giant 
trees, dwarfed by distance, appear no bigger 
than laurel bushes. A slip or false step 
here, and, with a rattle of stones and a 
parting cry, one would vanish for ever in 
the caverns of the mountain. 

But our unshod Maori ponies climb like 


Kupappa Piriata, 
(ORTH 
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goats, and safely surmounting the crest we begin 
the descent of the reverse slope tu where, among 
the trees, the “‘kainga” nestles on the flat shore 
lands. 

It is easier going here and we jog on faster, 
overtaken at intervals by troops of mounted 
Maoris, who, passing at a gallop, greet us with 
a wave of the hand and a kindly “Tena-koe” 
(how d’ye do). 

At the “kainga” we are met by enthusiastic 
shouts of “ Haere-mai” (come hither), “Kia-ora,” 
“Kia-ora” (welcome). Maki Pirihi, after greet- 
ing us, leads us to where, under wide-spreading 
branches of ‘ pohotukawas,” other of the guests 
are seated or lie on the grass, making ‘“ korero ” 
(chatting and laughing), and leaves us to attend 
to other duties. 

Here we find genial Father Mahoney, laughing 
and rubicund as ever. He tells us that, on 
Sunday night, he was returning from service in 
the chapel at Waipu and “ was riding pacefully 
along, repating a paternoster, as becomes a 
dacent priest,” when, at the cross roads, he was 
waylaid by half-a-dozen Maories, who kidnapped 
and carried him, #o/exs volens, to the “ kainga,” 
determined, at all costs, to secure a white 
“tohunga” (priest) to perform the “ marena- 
tanga” (marriage). 

“Shure, 1 told them,” went on the padre, 
“that it wouldn’t do at all, at all. ‘Ye are 
heretics,’ says I, ‘and must get Parson Cubitt 
to fix it for ye.’ But sorra a fut would they let 
me yo. Said one white Tohunga was as good 
as another. Parson Cubitt was away at North 
Cape or somewhere ; ’twould take too long to 
fetch him. Meantime the feast was ready, the 
guests assembled, and the young folk impatient 
to be wedded. 

“Shure,” concluded the father, with a wink, 
“Td as lief be here as anywhere. D'ye see 
them cooking away yonder? "Tis an elegant 
spread we'll sit down to after the ceremony,” 
and the good man chuckled at stealing a march 
on his Anglican brother. 

And the padre was right. Your Maori is the 
true Catholic. Schisms, sects, and dogmas 
have no place in his splendid broad-minded- 
ness. He worships fervently with all, arguing, 
if questioned, after this fashion :— 

“White man’s ‘karakia’ (religion) werry good. 
* Katoriki’ (Catholic) ‘tohunga’ (priest) say you 
must pray like this. ‘Ingerangi’ (English) 
‘tohunga’ say like that. But t’e Maori he pray 
all ways, an’ his prayers are heard all t’e same.” 

So we lounged on the velvet turf ’neath 
crimson-blossomed boughs, listening to the 
merry chatter, watching the youngsters at play 
on the “ marae” (village green). ‘There a laugh- 
ing band of maidens sway lissom forms in the 


graceful “ Poi” dance. Here a crowd of children 
Tun, racing on the yellow sand, their naked 
brown bodies, wet from the sea, glistening like 
polished bronze in the sunlight. 

Hark! Grey-headed old Awa, fingering his 
spear, tells a “korero-tara,” a love tale, of the 
days before the coming of the white man, when 
Maki’'s ancestor, Kokako, made foray along the 
coast in ten big canoes to Whakatane, capturing 
and bearing thence the beautiful Naowi to be 
his bride. How the Whakatane men, seeking 
“utu” (revenge) for the outrage, made a great 
war and, following after, challenged the Kahiwai 
tribe to fight it out there on the beach. How 
on that day the golden sand, where now the 
children are at play, ran red to the water’s edge, 
and Kokako won his bride. 

So talks old Awa of red battle and fierce 
fights ; while beyond the cool shadow of the 
trees the sun shines from a cloudless sky, the 
level sheet of blue frays itself in soft foam 
against the sand, and the children run, whistling 
to the bell-birds that answer them from the 
trees. Zempora mutantur. Under the shadow 
of our Pax Britannica we live in other days. 

Father Mahoney and I, with one accord, get 
up and stroll toward the cooking-place. Awa’s 
heroics are incongruous. We have both break- 
fasted early, and the “kupa” (ovens) give forth 
a most seductive perfume. 

There is a fascination about this open-air 
cookery on a large scale, a delight in walking 
among the ovens, chatting to the cooks about 
the various viands. By this means one forms 
an appreciation, a sort of estimate of the coming 
feast, as it were. 

There a small army of cooks are busily 
engaged over a row of twenty-five large camp- 
ovens and huge boilers, which hang, simmering, 
over a clear fire, suspended from a long 
transverse pole of green wood. It is hot work 
on such a day, but the cooks, clad in a 
minimum of clothing, suffer no inconvenience. 
These utensils contain the puddings, sweets, etc., 
in preparation for the feast. 

To the right are the “kupa,” where the flesh- 
food is being cooked. ‘Three large ones, 
already completed and covered, are spouting 
little juts of steam of fragrant perfume. Near 
by a fourth is in process of formation, and for 
the benefit of the uninitiated I give a description 
of its making and the manner of cooking therein. 

A trench, say, twenty feet long by three in 
width and depth, is dug in the dry soil. This 
is lined at the bottom with flat stones. Dry 
firewood is heaped into the trench, till it is more 
than full. Fire is applied along the whole 
length of the trench simultaneously. Shortly, as 
the wood burns down, the stones become red- 
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hot, and nothing remains but, at the bottom of 
the trench, a mass of glowing embers and 
red-hot stones. Quickly the embers and ashes 
are raked away, a little water is dashed on the 
stones, a layer of broad flax-leaves is laid above 
them, and on these the 
viands are placed. Again 
a thick layer of leaves 
and woven flax-mats, and, 
finally, the earth is heaped 
over all, so that all steam 
is retained as much as 


Covering the food. 


From a Photograph, 


possible. Here the food 
remains an hour, two 
hours, according to the 
size of the animal, for in 
“kupa” cookery all but 
the largest meats are cooked whole. The 
covering being removed, the food is found 
cleanly and exquisitely cooked—done to a turn. 
He who has never tasted meats prepared in 
this way has truly failed of realizing the acme 
of epicurean delight. 

But it is twelve o'clock, and already the 
Father bas been warned to repair to the “ whare- 
karakia” (church) and to don his canonicals. 
So, with a last lingering sniff of savoury steam, 
we obey the summons of the warning bell and 
take our way to the church. 

The grinning, fantastic heads on the carved 
door-posts—posts which in the fighting days of 
not so long ago stood on either hand of the 
gateway of the stockaded “ pah” (fortress) —look 
with impassive stare on the entering throng of 
friends and visitors. We, as honoured guests, 
find a place near the altar. 

Trailing ropes of white clematis and golden 


“kowhai” bloom festoon the building. The 
Vol. xxiv.—42. 


Froma 
Photograph. 


Heating the 
““kupa.”” 


From a Photograph. 
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caryed rafters of the roof are hidden in greenery, 
whie here and there bunches of crimson 
“pohotukawa” flowers stand out in spots of 
vivid colour. 

Father Mahoney, assisted by the Maori 
“ tohunga,” performs the 
marriage service. The 
“tohunga” hands water 
in a cup of woven flax- 
leaf to the bride, who, 
drinking first, presents it 
to the groom, to be 


Another view of the covering 
operation. 
From a Photograph. 


emptied at a draught. The 
ceremony is now complete, 
and, with a loud voice, the 
“tohunga” pronounces the 
pair man and wife. 

Out again into the sunshine, to see cooks and 
attendants bearing smoking dishes to the dining- 
shed, built for the occasion, to accommodate 
the guests. When the feast is spread on the 
long sixty-foot table a horn is blown and a soft- 
voiced “ kotiro” (girl) stands at the door chant- 
ing a song of invitation. The verse loses much 
of its poetry in translation, but here it is :— 

Oh, all you kindly guests, 

The feast is spread and awaits you. 

Come now to the feast, before the food grows cold. 

Hither, oh, come hither. 

The dinner is “ gargantuan,” more than alder- 
manic, and the table bends under the weight of 
good things: pigs and sheep, roasted whole, 
great barons of beef, turkeys, geese, and other 
fowl ; mutton-birds, “ kakas,” and wood-pigeons, 
preserved in their own fat; plum-puddings, 
tarts, and sweets. Everyone is blessed with 
good appetite, and the viands quickly disappear. 
Graceful girl attendants wait at table, pressing 
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The enclosure in which the feast took place. 


From a Photo. by J. Martin. 


The church where the marriage was celebrated. 
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dainty after dainty upon one’s notice. The 
dominant note through it all is profusion, and 
while we eat the cooks are still busy at the 
“kupa” preparing for further contingents of 
diners. Maori hospitality has passed into a 
proverb, but one must see it at a “hui” to 
fully appreciate what it means. 

I said the dining-place was a shed. This is 
misleading. We sat in an oblong enclosure 
surrounded by walls of wattled ti-tree, about 
three feet high. Over us a roof of palm-leaves, 
supported on high poles, the space between the 
top of the low wall and the eaves being open to 
the air. Thus, whilst dining, one’s vision ranges 
up and out to where the children play on the 
beach ; out across the white sand, over the blue 
water, dotted here and there with a white sail 
and flecked with flights of whiter, wheeling 
gulls; away to where the rugged headland of 
Manaia thrusts sunlit pinnacles high into the 
azure sky. All the time birds sing in the trees 
near by, soft sea-breezes come gently beneath 
the eaves, and over all pours a flood of golden 
sunlight. 

There is a poetry in eating thus that would 
go far to make even a feast of the Barmecides 
a generous banquet. Thus, when the world was 
yet young, doubtless, they feasted by the blue 
Aégean, whilst Sappho sang. 

‘The first contingent of hungry guests, being 
satisfied, give place to a second, for whom the 
table is again spread, and so on, in relays, until 
the four hundred present have feasted to the 
full. 

After all have dined comes the ceremony of 
the cake-cutting, for which we are again called 


to the enclosure. The wedding cake, a triumph 
of the confectioner’s art, two feet high, stands 
with the presents on a table before the happy 
pair. Two pretty brown maidens advance to 
present a knife to each, the handles wreathed in 
orange-blossom and pink satin ribbon. The 
bride cuts the cake from top to bottom on the 
left-hand side, the bridegroom following suit on 
the right. This done, the cake is cut into a 
thousand dice and handed round among the 
guests, care being taken that everyone gets a 
piece. Meantime, the “tohunga” chants a 
““waiata” (song) in the Maori tongue, extolling 
the beauty of the bride and the courage of the 
bridegroom. 

Not till this last ceremony is complete are 
the wedded pair free to leave their seats. For 
five mortal hours, since the marriage service, 
has tyrant custom held them, whilst the relays 
of dinners are eaten and the subsequent cake- 
cutting gone through. One hears the sigh of 
relief with which, at length, they stretch their 
cramped limbs. 

In the evening there is to be a second feast, 
followed by a moonlight ball on the “ marae.” 
When the Maori rejoices he does so thoroughly, 
and the feasting and dancing will be kept up 
for three days. 

We would gladly have stayed to share in the 
dancing, but the sun, low o’er the western 
hills, reminded us that time was flying. So, 
having in mind the necessary descent of the 
Alpine steep, up which we had toiled in 
the morning, we decided to negotiate it by 
daylight, and took reluctant leave of our 
kind hosts. 
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My Debut at Kimberley. 


By AxtrHur H. CoLtincwoon. 


An exciting story of the “I.D.B.” (illicit diamond buying) traffic in the early days of the 
Kimberley fields. 


FTER a wearisome tramp from the 
coast of Natal, I arrived on the 
Kimberley diamond fields in July of 
187-. In those days the diamond 
fields were erroneously supposed, by 
those unacquainted with them, to be a sort of 
“Tom Tiddler’s Ground,” where anyone, if they 
liked to take the trouble to look for them, could 
pick up diamonds. 

I was assured that if I wanted a job all I 
had to do was to ask for one; and as it was 
alrealy midday, and I possessed only four 
shillings, I thought it advisable to secure some 
sort of a billet before nightfall. Before 1 yo 
any farther I may as well explain that during 
my “stroll” (of four hundred miles) from Natal 
my clothing had got into a very bad state 
indeed. My beard and hair were long and 
shaggy, and my hat was a very dilapidated broad- 
brimmed felt. A red blanket, hung gracefully 
over my shoulder, gave the final touch to my 
appearance. It was not to be wondered at, 
therefore, that, although I asked many people 
for work, they all eyed me askance and declined 
with thanks; no one wanted to hire a man 
who looked a cross between a bandit and a 
down-at-heel organ-grinder. 

As it grew dusk I meandered sadly up the 
main street and made inquiries about supper 
and bed. What was my dismay to find that 
these luxuries were not for me, as supper cost 
about three and sixpence and a bed the same 
figure. So I concluded I would secure the 
latter-—it was the depth of winter and _ bitterly 
cold—and buy a piece of bread to fill my 
internal vacuum, hoping for better luck on the 
morrow. 

I paused for a moment at the door of a 
brilliantly-lit saloon, and was sorely tempted to 
go in and have a drink, but, fearing to break 
into my small capital, was in the act of passing 
on when a man looked out at the door, whom I 
recognized at once. It was Lex, my old friend 
and chum what time we served together in the 
Cape Mounted Police. Here was a stroke of 
luck. I addressed him by name, and, after 
staring at me for half a minute, he said, “ Who 
the deuce are you?” I mentioned my name, 
whereupon he stepped back, gasping in astonish- 
ment. ‘Well, I’m hanged!” he said. ‘Come 
inside.” 

I went in, and he called for refreshments, 


which being disposed of we spent a few minutes 
in rapidly inquiring into each other's doings 
since last we met. He had made enough 
Money to acquire two wells, and was selling 
water all day as quick as he could, with the 
assistance of his Kaffir “* boys,” and getting Zen 
shillings a barrel for it. Whilst we were still 
busy talking the proprietor of the saloon came 
into the bar, loudly lamenting the non-appear- 
ance of his piano - player. On Wednesday 
nights, it appeared, his billiard- tables were 
covered over and a free - and - easy smoking 
concert held. Here was Wednesday night and 
the billiard-room crowded with men who were 
becoming a little impatient — and no accom- 
panist. 

“Why, here’s the very man for you,” said Lex, 
at once. ‘He used to play for us at all our 
concerts in the old corps.” The boss eyed me 
somewhat dubiously, but, evidently considering 
that it was a case of “any port in a storm,” he 
asked me if I would oblige him. 

I gladly assented, and after bolting a few 
sandwiches and a glass of beer I washed my 
hands and went into the billiard-room—red 
blanket and all! At first there was dead silence 
at my appearance, but as 1 made my way to the 
piano there burst forth an uncontrollable roar of 
laughter. I felt a bit nonplussed, I must con- 
fess ; but, not being naturally timid, I no sooner 
placed my hands on the keyboard of the piano, 
which was a fine instrument, than my confidence 
returned. My first effort was greeted with 
applause, and after that songs by the guests 
followed in quick succession, and the evening 
slipped rapidly away. 

I must mention that, before the concert com- 
menced, the landlord explained to the crowd 
that I was not got up for the occasion in 
theatrical costume, but was arrayed in my only 
suit of clothes, and was just ‘‘off the road.” 
Towards midnight he came up to the piano and, 
calling for silence, reminded the company that I 
had only arrived in camp that day and was hard 
up. He then took up my hat and, putting in 
some coins, passed it down among the boys. 
When he handed it back ¢# was fud/—and 
copper coins were quite unknown on_ the 
diamond fields in those days. That hat con- 
tained over twenty pounds! 

The following morning, as soon as the stores 
were open, I bought a full outfit, had a bath (an 
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“As I made my way to the piano there burst forth an 


expensive luxury), got shaven and shorn, and 
returned to the saloon. Here I found myself 
absolutely repudiated. No one could believe 
that I was the uncouth-looking individual who 
played the piano for them the previous night, 
until Lex happened to come in and remarked 
that I “looked like my proper self once more” 
—and I felt it. After this life went very smoothly 
for me for some time. I secured engagements 
to play at two other saloons at a good figure, 
but naturally gave my time chiefly to the one 
where I had been put on my feet. 


atrollable roar of laughter,” 


I had noticed among the regular haditués of 
the place certain well-dressed and apparently 
well-to-do men, who did not seem to have any 
other occupation than “killing time.” Inquiries 
from Lex only elicited shrugs and head-shakes, 
but eventually he said they were ‘I.D.B.’s 
(illicit diamond buyers), and added significantly, 
“Don’t you have anything to do with that 
crowd, or you'll soon be doing three years.” 

Now, I had been long enough on the fields 
to hear all about this illicit diamond business 
—how the detectives were continually trapping 
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people, and the numberless dodges tried by 
illicit buyers to “spoof” them. There is no 
doubt that there was a great deal of what was 
really illicit dealing going on amongst the 
diggers themselves, who were perfectly well 
aware that they were being robbed by their own 
employés, both white and black; and when 
they got a chance they did the best they 
could to recoup themselves. 

It was an intricate affair altogether, and a 
deadly sin—if you were caught. Yet it is my 
belief that there never was man, or woman 
either, who could resist the temptation of buying 
a stone cheaply if they ever got the chance. 

But to return to my yarn. I was standing 
smoking at the door of the saloon one dark but 
fine night, when a coloured man came up to me 
and said, “Good evening, baas,” at the same 
time making a sign that he wished to speak to 
me ; so, after a moment's hesitation, I stepped on 
to the sidewalk and asked him what he wanted. 

“Do you want to buy something, baas?” he 
asked, furtively. 

“Tt all depends what it is,” I replied, and we 
moved along towards the lighted window of a 
tobacconist’s shop close by. 

Here he put his hand in his pocket and 
produced a dirty piece of rag with some small 
object wrapped in it. I felt certain at once that 
it was a diamond, but, seeing the light was dim, 
went back to the saloon window. Arrived there 
the man said, “ Here, take hold and have a 
look ; you shall have it dirt cheap.” At that 
instant. it flashed upon me that he might be a 
“trap,” so I took him by the wrist and told him 
to open his hand. Sure enough, there lay a 
lovely “twinkler” of about ¢ight. to ten carats. 

The light not being «quite satisfactory, I 
happened tésglance up at the window, and— 
met the gaze of Reynard, the chief detective, 
fixed on me,” intently watching the whole 
performance. 

Directly the man, who, of course, was a 
“trap,” saw what had happened, he vanished. 
For a moment Reynard’s intent stare fairly 
mesmerized me, but as it gradually relaxed 
into a large and expansive grin I pulled myself 
together. 

“Next time, my boy, next time,” said Reynard, 
warningly. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” I answered; “have a 
drink ?” 

To tell the truth, I was still so much over- 
come at my terribly narrow escape that I had 
no other words handy. Poor Reynard! I heard 
some time afterwards of his death; he was 
popularly supposed to have been poisoned. 

Shortly after this event I was asked by a man 
whom I will call Jacobs (though that was not his 


real name) to do a “little bit of business” for 
him ; at the same time he offered an extremely 
good commission. He was one of that strange 
fraternity who “toiled not, neither did they 
spin ”—at least, so far as a casual observer could 
perceive, and therefore I made a pretty shrewd 
guess as to what he was after. 1 asked for time 
to consider, but, meeting him next day, told him 
plainly that if the matter had to do with I.D.B. 
I did not fancy it. 

However, he was very persistent, and 
promptly increased his offer, explaining that as 
I was a comparatively new arrival I should not 
be watched, and that the whole affair would 
only take me about three or four hours to 
accomplish at the outside. 

“That’s all right enough as far as it goes,” 
I said, “but suppose I am stopped and 
searched? ‘Three years’ hard labour will be my 
portion without the shadow ofa doubt.” 

“Well,” he replied, “you must try not to 
come into contact with anyone. You will have 
a smart horse, and you’ve got a revolver—just 
to frighten people with.” 

In spite of his’ arguments, I did not quite 
like it. Finally, he lost patience. “See here,” 
he said; “I am taking very great risks in 
trusting my valuable stuff to you, a compara- 
tive stranger. Why, you might make off with it, 
and where should 1 be? But I trust you, and 
am offering you a very high fee just to hand a 
small parcel to a friend of mine over the Orange 
Free State border. I'll say no more. Take it 
or leave it, but decide at once, so that I can 
make other arrangements.” 

Now, I had been saving my money very 
carefully for some time past, with the intention 
of clearing out of Kimberley. I still lacked 
the full amount necessary to carry out my 
project, and the money that this man offered 
me would just about fix things up. So I agreed, 
whereupon he told me that they were anxious to 


‘ get the stuff away as soon as possible, and that 


the matter would be arranged expeditiously. 

Two days afterwards Jacobs came into the 
saloon and told me to be prepared that night. 
Nothing transpired till about half-past eleven, 
when he entered the bar with his friend, and, 
after laughing and talking with the men there 
for a short time, they went to the billiard-room 
and joined in a noisy game of “black pool,” 
from which Jacobs soon retired, saying he was 
“out of form.” 

Coming to the door, he signed to me to follow 
him to a small, empty card-room. Once inside 
he said, ‘Here you are,” in a hurried whisper, 
at the same time handing me a packet like a 
large wooden pill-box, fastened round with tape, 
and scaled. “Go out_by the back way, and you 
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will find my boy holding a horse,” he continued. 
“He knows you, and will let you take it. Ride 
out to B. M——’s place, just over the border ; 
you know it. There you will be met by a man 
with whom you are slightly acquainted, and if he 
gives you this sign”—demonstrating it—‘ hand 
him over the box, and in return he will give you 
a token to pass to me, so I shall know all is 
right. You'd better clear at once. (Good luck, 
and keep your eyes open.” 

So I started off. In the badly-lit parts of the 
town I kept well in the middle of the road. It 
was a typical South African dark night—no 
moon, and the stars hidden by heavy clouds, 
causing a sort of velvety blackness. I could 
feel that the horse under me was a strong and 


fresh animal, so after a time, becoming more 
accustomed to the darkness, I started to canter 
along the edge of the track, where the ground 
was soft and sandy and the hoof-beats made 
very little noise. 

Twice I fancied I heard someone riding ahead 
of me, but although I pulled up suddenly on 
each occasion, and listened very intently, I 
could hear nothing further, and put it down to 
my imagination. I quite began to enjoy the 
ride, and, as my destination was only a couple of 
miles ahead, was congratulating myself on having 
done very nicely indeed, when all of a sudden 
two mounted men dashed out from behind an 
old iron shanty alongside the road and, before I 
could dodge or get at my revolver, one of them 


“One of them hit me a whack over the head with some weapon or other and knocked me senseless from the saddle.” 
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hit me a whack over the head with some weapon 
or other and knocked me senseless from the 
saddle. 

My first sensation on recovering consciousness 
was an intolerable pain in the back of my head. 
I was too dazed to know what had happened, 
but someone poured a drink of spirits down my 
throat, and that set me up a bit. Opening my 
eyes, I saw that the sun was shining and that I 
was lying on some blankets in the shade of a 
wagon. On a small water-cask near by sat a 
white man. Catching my eye, he stood up. 
“Ah! you’ve come to, have you?” he said. 
“T began to think you were dead.” 

In answer to my questions, he explained that 
while trekking along the road from the Free 
State the previous night his “ voorlooper” (ox 
leader) had shouted out, “ Baas, here is a dead 
white. man lying in the road,” and that on 
coming up he had found me spread out on my 
back. Seeing that I still breathed, he con- 
cluded I was dead drunk, and as my pockets 
were turned inside out he further supposed that 
some kind individual had “gone through me.” 
He had seen nothing of my horse. 

I could not go into details with him, for 
obvious reasons; but I put up a yarn that 
satisfied him, promising him five pounds if he 
would inspan at once and convey me to my 
address in Kimberley. This he agreed to, and 
after hours of agonized jolting and bumping 1 
arrived at my lodgings, paid the wagoner, and 
went to bed, where I stayed for forty-eight hours. 

My landlady and the doctor she called in 
were both very kind, and thanks to the nursing 
of the former I was able to get about comfort- 
ably on the third day. 

To the doctor I manufactured another account 
of my being attacked by highwaymen. He told 
me I had been “sandbagyed,” and explained 
that it was an American method and more or 
less new to Kimberley. ‘This was the reason 
why there was no cut or visible wound on my 
head. 

Naturally, what worried me most just then 
was: What will Jacobs do when he learns that 
I’ve lost his stone? ‘To take the matter to the 
police was out of the question, as it would be 
only giving himself away; so I was safe there. 
But would he believe my tale after what he had 
said about trusting me not to clear off or make 
away with his “stuff”? He would naturally 
think it was all a “plant,” and that I had really 
stowed the stuff carefully away. 

The first man I met, as luck would have it, 
was Jacobs. He advanced towards me with 
outstretched hand and an enigmatic smile on 
his fat face, which somehow perplexed me, to 
say the least of it. Thinking it best to let him 


“open the ball,” however, I followed him into 
the saloon. 

After refreshments we adjourned to the little 
card-room once more, and | started in to tell 
him all about it, but was immediately stopped 
by the cryptic remark that “perhaps he could 
explain matters better than I could.” There- 
upon he unfolded the following nice little tale. 

It seems that he and his partner had 
discovered that they were being closely watched 
and shadowed, not only by the detectives, but 
also by a certain small gang of desperadoes. 

The latter were well aware of Jacobs's methods 
of getting the diamonds away over into the 
Oranye Free State by means of an agent or 
go-between, and never carrying it away him- 
self. They had seen me on familiar terms 
with Jacobs, as he (Jacobs) had carefully 
arranged that they should. Therefore this 
precious gang had reckoned that by keeping a 
close and constant watch on me they would 
“strike a patch "—ze., make a haul. 

But see now how they were sold. They 
sandbagged me, it is true, and got a gold watch 
and chain, a revolver and ammunition, and also 
about six pounds in cash (the horse made its way 
back to the stable). ‘They likewise secured the 
“ pill-box,” but what must have been their disgust 
to find that it contained nothing more valuable 
than common or garden pebbles! Yet so it was. 

Jacobs and Co. had been too smart for them, 
for the same night, and at about the same hour 
that I rode out of Kimberley under their sur- 
veillance, Jacobs’s partner had dispatched the 
genuine articles by another agent, using a 
different road. He got safely through. 

Jacobs had the effrontery to tell me that he 
knew I was being closely watched and should 
be “stuck up” the first time I went away from 
the saloon on horseback by myself at night- 
time, and he just used me as a decoy, though 
he did not think I would be handled so roughly, 
but simply held up and robbed. If I could 
have got at my revolver I might not have been 
knocked out, but I hadn’t time. 

Naturally, I was very wroth at having been 
used in this scurvy fashion, and told Jacobs 
just what I thought of him ; but he only laughed. 

“Don’t get cross, old chap,” he said. ‘‘ Here’s 
a poultice that will put you all right,” and he 
handed me a bunch of notes that fully compen- 
sated for all my sufferings, both physical and 
financial. 

That was the last I ever saw of him, but 
I heard that just a month afterwards he was. 
caught by the detectives and got three years— 
not that he would mind that much, for he must 
have had a tidy fortune stowed away to enjoy 
when his time was up. 


THE WILD PONIES 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED 
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Some account of the hardy little wild horses 
of Exmoor and what takes place at Bampton 
Pony Fair—the only fixture of the kind in 
England — where the four-footed” furies are 
brought annually for sale. The,village is 
barricaded as though to resist a-siege, and 
anyone who gets in the way of the herds 
is not likely to forget it in a hurry. 


wean N the borders of Somersetshire and 
(% w) Devon lies one of those great wastes 
Ws: 

me) 


for which the West of England is 
abe famous -— Exmoor, which will ever 
be remembered as the scene of 
Blackmore’s “ Lorna Doone.” The moor ex- 
tends over a very large area, and the hand of 
man has tampered little with it since the days 


when it was the favourite haunt of the ancient 
Vol. xxiv,—43, 
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(Photograph. 


A typical Exmoor pony. 


Druids. Here and there cultivated patches 
show, cut out on the face of the wilderness, 
marring its wild grandeur like scars on the limbs 
of a giant. Exmoor is seen at its best when the 
rain-clouds of a summer’s day drift over its face, 
striking here and there in a cloud of mist on 
the rolling ridges of the hills and descending 
through the glinting sun-rays on the lonely 
valleys between. 

It is fit that this rugged moorland should be 
the last home in England of the wild red deer, 
which thrives,-and under protection is now 
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A strett in the village of Bampton, showing the scaffold-pole barricades which protect the houses 
assaults of the wild ponies. 


From a\ 


increasing, among’ its heather and bracken. 
The rocks are mainly: slate and sandstone, 
typical Devonshire crags made smooth by the 
assaults of wind and weather, and intersected 
by dangerous boggy patches which forbid the 
stranger to these wild solitudes to venture too 
far into the home of the noble deer. ‘There are 
also horned sheep to be found, but the main 
interest of the men of the moors centres round 
the famous Exmoor ponies. 

Wild horses are always associated in the 
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minds of ordinary mortals with the flower-flecked 
prairies of the Western States of America, but if 
even the land of the cowboy and the six-shooter 
can produce anything wilder for its size than an 
Exmoor pony I would rather give it a wide 
berth. 

Although they are a regular source of con- 
siderable income to the farmers adjoining the 
moor, the ponies give little or no trouble. Even 
when the snow lies deep on the wild country- 
side few feed the sturdy little steeds, who see 
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An Exmoor farmer bringing his “ bundles of trouble" to the fair. 
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Getting a herd together after an attempt to break away—Often a fiery little pony will turn tail and bolt for fre: 
a battle-royal ensues between man and beast. 4 


From a 


the worst weather through protected by their 
shaggy coats, existing on such spare fare as 
they can obtain from the trampled heather and 
rank bush-growths. Of course, they get thin, 
painfully thin, in very hard winters; but this 
enforced period of short commons is probably 
the main factor in their remarkable sturdiness, for 
which they are prized by buyers from all over 
the country. Like their brothers of the Shet- 
lands, they fill out with amazing rapidity when 


more kindly weather tempts forth the tender, 
nourishing shoots, until they become the stout, 
round-formed creatures with which the greater 
number of people are familiar. 

The pomies are wild and shy to a degree, 
and impatient of all restraint. Once a year, 
for a short period only, do they experience the 
touch of human hands. Every season there 
is a round-up, when the farmers collect and 
drive the herds of wild mountaineers intc 
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The auction-rings where the ponies are, sold. 
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A scene in tke main street 


at fair-time, 
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stockades erected on the country-side, where 
the colts are branded, so that each individual 
owner can identify his property, and the ponies 
to be sold at the annual sale at the village of 
Bampton, held on the last Thursday in each 
October, are marked. No wonder they resent 
the badge which stamps them as doomed to be 
torn from their beloved home, to be deprived of 
their birthright of fieedom to roam where their 
fancy guides, and to exchange the springy turf 
of their native moor for hard roads and life-long 
servitude to man. There is something pathetic 
in the wild, frightened struggles of these hardy 
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the fair, or else he might have breathed his last 
on the moor, far from the hope of human aid. 

As the great auction day approaches Bampton 
prepares to receive its lively visitors, ‘There will 
be more flying hoofs than free foot-space in the 
streets after the Wednesday night preceding the 
sale, and, as wooden doors and glazed windows 
are breakable, the houses are protected by 
ramparts of sloping scaffold poles and tubs of 
earth, Were these precautions neglected the 
village homes would soon be in such a state as 
to suggest a well-directed bombardment. 

If you want to get a bed in Bampton for the 


Mr. D. Evans, a veteran auctioneer, who has been selling wild ponies for over half a century. 


From a Pio. 


litle children of Nature when they are herded 
together in the pens at the famous pony fair, 
which speaks volumes for their unfettered life 
on the ancient wilderness. 

The collecting of the ponies to be sold at the 
fair. at Bampton is an exciting pastime, with 
quite as much spice of danger about it as most 
people would desire, and injuries are not in- 
frequent as the farmers and their men gallop 
wildly after the shy little creatures. Only a year 
ago one well-known farmer broke his leg when 
engaged in rounding-up his herd, and spent an 
anxious and painful period of several hours on 
the moor before he was found by some others 
engaged in similar work. Fortunate for him it 
was that other people were also preparing for 


rrp 

pony fair you must “go early to avoid the 
crowd,” for the limited accommodation is not 
nearly sufficient for the people who make their 
way out along the sleepy branch-line to the 
little village nestling amongst the hills, Fairs 
generally are dying out. Goose fairs, mop fairs, 
feather fairs are all alike-—the objects of their 
existence have ceased to Le; but Bampton 
Pony Fair still flourishes, for it is like nothing 
else in the world—it exists as the sole method 
of transferring the wild little mountain steeds to 
the slavery of the outside world. 


If you never moved from your bedroom 
window you would get your money’s worth in 
watching the surging crowds below. With the 


first peep of dawn-you give, up all pretence of 
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The attendants have a very lively 
time in sorting out the ponies for 
exhibition. 


From a Photograph 


sleep, and, drawing back 
the curtains, discover the 
cause of the wild cries 
which have made your bed 
a couch of thorns. From 
a herd of small-faced little 


trotters whic 
one animal wheels and tries 
to make off 
moorland home. 
hope! (Quick as 


1 is passing by 


towards his 
Vain 
lightning 


a couple of burly West- 
Country giants dart after 
the deserter and bale him 


up against the scaffold-pole 
defences. The mite — of 
horse-flesh, however, is not 
to be recaptured so easily. 
He rears up in a gallant endeavour to leap over 
his opponents. Evidently the farmer's gospel is 
to get to close quarters. With a rapid dive 
he clasps the pony round the middle, and in 
the resulting struggle “catch as catch can” on 
any stage fades 
glorious minute you sve a whirl of flying tail 
and sparks as the bobnails strike the flints, 


A purchaser and his pony 


into insignificance. For one 
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* home is frequently a ticklish problem. 


Getting one’s “lot " 


while man and horse hug each other with 
grim determination. A human ally tips the 
balance ayainst the plucky little moor pony, 
and, with a groan, man and horse tumble 
into the road. The fight is over, and like a 
mutinous convict the would-be runaway again 
joins his brothers on their way to the auction 
pens. 
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If you are hale and hearty, take a real West- 
Country breakfast and dive out into the sea of 
sturdy, beady-eyed little storm-clouds ; only ask 
no courtesy from the wild ponies, for you won’t 
get it. Every touch of a human being seems to 
electrify them. If you carelessly push against 
the flank of some shy little fellow, you are asking 
for trouble ; round he goes like the propeller of 
an airship, and if you find you have been struck 
by a real tearing tornado it’s your own fault. 
You pick yourself up from the miry streets to 
the accompaniment of roars of laughter, feeling 
distinctly battered —but it’s all part of the 
“fun of the fair,” and most of the audience have 
remembrances of similar experiences. 

Wend your way down to the auction-rings, 
where in stout pens in the orchards these caged 
atoms of wildness are huddled together, and 
from a safe distance hear Mr. D. Evans, a 
leading auctioneer, air his original quips on the 
qualities and action of his ‘‘goods.” For over 
half a century this gentleman has been knocking 
these bundles of trouble down to speculative 
buyers, and what he does not know about a 
native Exmoor pony is not worth burning 
candle-light to find out. 

The attendants seem to regard pony-throwin 
as an eminently attractive sport. Into one o} 
the pens, full of fidgeting horse-flesh, a couple 
of these athletes recklessly cast themselves, and 
you see the scene you witnessed in the street 
in the early hours repeated indefinitely. Out 
of the sea of shaggy coats into which the men 
have plunged, now boiling like surf on a rock- 
broken beach, a diminutive, sandy-coloured 
creature slowly emerges with a pair of sinewy, 


sun-tanned arms clasping him round the neck, 
and anchored aft by the tail to some fifteen 
stone of moorland farm-hand. Gradually 
“Lot 20” is warped towards the auction-ring, 
and at the gate another life-and-death struggle 
takes place. With the action of a trained 
wrestler the tiny pony rears on his hind legs. 
Quick as a flash the man at the “ bow” helps his 
head-end over the gates, and in a twinkling the 
human anchor at the rear gives his end an 
upward heave, and hey, presto! the misguided 
little animal is floundering on his back in the 
sale-ring. 

“Now, gents,” shouts the auctioneer, “ before 
we lose him! Twenty and five—and five—- 
thirty-five—he’s going!” and before he has time 
to repeat the shibboleth of the auction table in 
full he drops his hammer, for the lot has nearly 
“gone” in more ways than one. So it goes on 
until some seven or eight hundred ponies have 
found new owners, and as night comes on you 
pick your way back to your bed past couples 
bargaining over their purchases and reselling 
the lots they have bought by private treaty, as 
the phrase goes. 

One could not possibly be sad and sorry at 
Bampton Fair; Exmoor ponies in their wild 
state cause more mirth and laughter than any- 
thing I have ever struck. If you speculate in 
one of these rough-coated steeds, you may know 
that, after the first shyness has worn off, you 
have a hardy, strong little horse, capable of a 
tremendous amount of hard work. It is these 


qualities which bring crowds from all over 
England and Wales to purchase the famous 
wild ponies of Exmoor. 


THE 
QUEST 
FOR THE 
“ BIGGEST 
BEAR.” 


By De Moss Bowers, or Los 


ANC CALIFORNIA, 


It is generally conceded that Monarch, 
the grizzly bear at Golden Gate Park, 
San Francisco, California, is the largest 
bear known. Monarch has never been 
put on the scales, but his weight is 
estimated to be about sixteen hundred 
pounds. He measures four feet high 
at the shoulder, twelve inches between 
the ears, eighteen inches from ear to 
end of nose, and is about eight feet 
high when standing on his hind legs. 
The manner of the monster's capture 
and some exciting incidents of the 
six months’ hunt are here related 
by one who participated in the 
adventure. From a 
T required a journey into the wilds 
Paya) and a stay of nearly six months 
before Monarch, the one-time terror 
of the mountains of Southern Cali- 
fornia, was caught and introduced to 
civilization. ‘Twenty years of captivity have 
worked a change in his disposition, however, 
for much of his fierceness is gone, and as 
he rears his enormous bulk against the strong 
steel bars of the enclosure which is his home 
in Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, California, 
it is usually for the purpose of mutely appealing 
to the generosity of some child to toss him a 
sweetmeat to munch. 

Monarch is a thoroughbred Californian grizzly, 
and the largest bear in captivity. 


Allen Kellys 


ihe yeader of the expedition that captured the bissest pear pear st on 
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Where the counties of Los Angeles, Kern, 
and Ventura adjoin in Southern California is a 
great, majestic mountain which rears its lofty, 
pine-covered summit to a height of ten thousand 
feet above the sea. It is designated as Mount 
Pinos on the map—Pine Mountain locally—and, 
while symmetrically shaped, is seamed with high 
ridges and gashed with deep canyons. From 
the coast-line of the Pacific Ocean back for 
seventy-five miles ranges of mountains extend 
parallel with the coast, but high above the rest, 
its crest at times capped with snow even in 
this mild climate, Pine Mountain towers with 
frowning and forbidding aspect. 

On this mountain, in the summer of 1888, 
were twenty thousand shgepodiyided into five 
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bands, which grazed upon its slopes. Such an 
abundance of fresh meat, to be had merely for 
the taking, attracted bears of several varieties 
from far and wide, and a fair estimate of the 
number of ursine marauders, big and little, 
judging from those seen and the tracks of 
others, was forty—and Monarch was one of 
them. Every night sheep were killed, and 
terror-stricken herders, who had not contracted 
to fight bears, were “treed” with monotonous 
regularity. Finally, hunters were offered liberal 
inducements to decimate the number of the 
bears. 

‘To oblige a nervous Mexican herder, three of 
us, who were prospecting in that region, took 
our rifles and blankets and lay on a platform 
built fifteen feet above the ground, where three 
trees stood close together; but after waiting 
past midnight, until the moon went down, we 
descended and sought slumber in our tent. 
Suddenly tne peculiar ruinble of many feet was 
heard, and hundreds of sheep came running 
blindly through our camp and away out into 
the darkness. We knew what the stampede 
meant, but were too discreet to venture out and 
do battle with bears when it was impossible to 
see them even at a distance of a few feet. In 
the morning we found the remains of several 
sheep, partly devoured, and the tracks of four 
grizzlies. We took up the trail and succeeded 
in getting one of the quartet, though the beast 
only succumbed after twenty-six bullets had 
been fired into his body. We were-not out 
looking for bears on that trip, however, and we 
did not continue the chase farther. 

A few weeks later, at Santa Barbara, California, 
I met Allen Kelly, a San Francisco newspaper 
man, who told me he had received a commission 
to catch a grizzly bear alive. We therefore 
arranged to visit the Pine Mountain country for 
that purpose during the following summer. 

Kelly was a quiet-speaking man, of slight 
physique, but with a steady nerve. He was an 
expert in the use of firearms, had experienced 
the fascination of hunting for big game, and 
always remained cool in the face of danger. I 
found this to be true later. 

Our expedition in search of a grizzly began 
the following June, starting from Santa Paula, 
Ventura County, and striking into the mountains 
at Tar Creek. Bear country was reached the 
second day, when Bruin’s tracks were discovered 
at Squaw Flat, and reports were made that the 
Stone Corral bear, a noted grizzly, who had 
“killed his man,” was on the rampage, and had 
scared a wandering prospector up a tree. ‘The 
Stone Corral, I should explain, is a singular 
arrangement of huge sandstone ledges, forming 


a rough enclosure about a quarter of a mile wide 
Vol. xxiv.- 44, 


by a mile long, on the slope of a mountain ; the 
country for miles around is very rough and broken. 
Near our camp—in the Corral itself—we found 
fresh bear-tracks in the soft ground, and Kelly on 
Nig, a nervous black horse, rode out to inves- 
tigate. ‘The bear was there all right, but Nig 
wouldn’t stand to give Kelly a chance to shoot, 
for when the bear gave notice of his presence 
by growling and smashing down the brush 
twenty yards away, Nig wheeled and_ bolted 
towards camp. 

How to catch a bear in such a place was a 
problem we did not solve, for the old fellow 
left the Stone Corral and made for the Sespe 
country, whither we decided to follow him. 

In the broiling hot sun of a breezeless June 
day the climb over the steep mountain trails 
was necessarily slow. The heat coaxed the 
rattlesnakes out of their holes, and the angry 
singing of their rattles on being disturbed was 
frequently heard on the way to Hot Springs 
Canyon, where the boiling sulphur-water flows 
out of the ground in such volume as to appre- 
ciably affect the temperature of the Sespe 
Creek at that point. More bear-tracks were 
encountered, some large and fresh, and it was 
evident that the animals had begun their annual 
migration to the Pine Mountain country. Here 
our party was reduced from five to three 
individuals. 

On the rugged high peaks and inaccessible 
cliffs we occasionally caught sight of a moun- 
tain sheep, but it would have been useless to 
shoot, as the game could not be recovered. 
Our next camp was on the Mutaw ranch, from 
where we followed the Piru and Lockwood 
creeks to Pine Mountain. We arrived simul- 
tancously with the first band of sheep from the 
plains, and that evening the herder came slyly 
into camp with a leg of mutton, to establish 
friendly relations and place himself under the 
protection of three rifles. 

We remained at this camp for several days to 
determine the best method of procedure and 
ascertain which flock of sheep seemed to offer 
the greatest attraction to the hungry bears. We 
had not long to await developments, for one 
night a cougar deftly cut the throats of three 
sheep of the flock close by, holding down its 
struggling, dying quarry while lapping up the 
blood as it gushed from the clean-cut wound. 
‘The big cat had made its way into the fold so 
slyly and butchered its prey so quietly that the 
rest of the flock were not alarmed. 

Soon a report came from the opposite side of 
the mountain that a large cinnamon bear had 
walked into a camp and killed two sheep at 
daylight. Two days later a bear visited another 
sheep-camp while the herderwas cooking supper, 
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stampeded the sheep right over the fire, caught 
one and killed it with a blow, and sat down 
within thirty yards of the terrified herder to 
leisurely gorge himself with mutton. 

“He was very big,” the Mexican told us, 
adding, by way of an afterthought, that he was 
“as big asa mule.” It was probably the same 
bear that went into another camp the following 
day at noon and stole a freshly-killed sheep the 
herder had hung up in front of his tent for his 
own use. These attacks had evidently been 
made by merely local bears on the prowl, as the 
invading army of grizzlies— with which we were 
chiefly concerned—had not yet 
arrived. 

In order to be in readiness 
when they did arrive we began 
the construction of our first log- 
trap, in a canyon which was then 
christened and still retains the 
name of “Bear - trap Canyon.” 
Axes were brought into use, pine 
trees were felled, and within three 
days a structure four feet wide 
and five feet high, made of 
twelve-inch logs, with top and 
floor of the same kind of timber, 
was completed. The ends of 
the logs were notched and pinned 
together with long wooden pegs 
so firmly that nothing short of a 
charge of dynamite could loosen 
the fastenings. A door of four- 
inch planks slid in deep grooves 
cut in uprights at the entrance, being held up in 
place by a rope extending to the farther end 
of the trap, and attached to a notched wooden 
trigger. ‘lo reach the bait any animal as large 
as a bear would necessarily brush against the 
trigger, which would cause the heavy door to 
drop securely into place. Portions of a deer 
were placed in the bait-trough, and the party 
awaited the arrival of a victim. 

One afternoon a German prospector named 
H. K. Sparkuhle came along, and, on invitation, 
made our camp his head-quarters for a time. 
Mr. Sparkuhle (who is now a resident of Los 
Angeles) derided the likelihood of any grizzly 
bear permitting itself to walk into a log-trap and 
have the door closed behind it. Each evening 
before retiring for the night he would gaze far 
through the pines up the stcep mountain-side 
and say :—- 

“Vell, I don’d tink any bears vill come 
to-night. I don’d tink dey is effer in der 
gountry.” 

He was destined to be cured of his scepticism, 
however. One night, after repeating his customary 
reflection, the prospector rolled up his blankets 


Mr. H. K. Sparkuhle, the German 
prospector who was not afraid of 
bears—until one paid him a nocturnal 


visit. 


From a Photograph. 
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and retired to sleep on a level spot above the 
temporary structure of boughs utilized for a 
kitchen. About midnight the whole camp was 
suddenly awakened by a terrific commotion, 
and things were at once in an uproar. Our 
horses were snorting in terror, tugging at their 
tethers and dashing wildly about; rocks were 
rolling and crashing down the mountain-side in 
the darkness, and there was a loud rattling and 
banging among the pans and kettles, but above 
all was the sound of Sparkuhle’s voice as he 
yelled :-— 

“Come kvick! Dot ole bear has got me; 
yes, ain't it? Bring der guns!” 

We grabbed our rifles as he 
ran toward us, but no_ bear 
followed, and when conditions 
became normal again Sparkuhle, 
after numerous suppressed exple- 
tives and spluttered explosives, 
in a mixture of English and. 
German, excitedly explained that 
he had been aroused by a large 
animal he thought was Balaam, 
the burro—who was allowed to 
roam at large unfettered—nosing 
around his blankets. With a 
muttered imprecation he struck 
out at the beast, saying :— 

“Off mit you, Balaam !” 

But the startled animal also 
struck out, and reached him 
first, knocking the man down 
amongst the kitchen utensils. 

Thereafter the prospector expressed no 
further doubts about the presence of bears in 
the locality. Daylight disclosed bear - tracks 
near his sleeping-place, and afterwards he 
decided to sleep under shelter with the rest of 
the party. The scent of a recently-killed deer 
had evidently drawn Bruin into camp to indulge 
in a midnight feast, but after such a confusion 
of noises he retreated, doubtless in great alarm. 

It was two days before we found all the 
horses that had broken loose and stampeded. 
They had been badly frightened, one of them 
having travelled thirty miles before being over- 
taken. 

Three sheep were killed by bears near the 
trap one night, and we fastened a rope to their 
mangled carcasses and dragged them on horse- 
back in a circle two or three miles in diameter 
which led back to the trap. Prowling coyotes 
and soft-footed mountain lions and lynxes 
followed the trail to the door of the log-house, 
but were too wary to enter. Bear-tracks at 
times indicated that other prowlers had been 
attracted to the bait, but Bruin evinced his 
disdain for prepared meals, by killing his own 
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food as he wanted it. A month passed, during 
which time various inducements were extended 
to inquisitive bears to come in and get caught, 
but none of them accepted the proffered favour. 
Then the raids suddenly ceased, and for the 
next three weeks the mountain seemed to be 
deserted. 

While the bears were away the mountain lions 
kept things from becoming dull, however, for 
they made the canyons ring with their yowling, 
but kept out of sight, excepting for an occasional 
glint of eyeballs out in the darkness. 

Finally a report reached camp that the bears, 
having tired of a mutton diet, were playing 
havoc with the hogs at the Mutaw ranch about 
twenty miles away, and our party saddled up 
and took the trail. We found one of the owners 
skinning a large grizzly that had eaten strychnine 
in pork the night before. Here another trap 
was built, similar to the first one, and baited 
with choice young shoat ; but during our stay of 
a few days no bear made its appearance. Then, 
one unlucky morning, our three bear dogs ate 
some of the puisoned meat that had been put 
out for bears, and the camp was without canine 
protectors. 

‘Three months had now elapsed, and we had 
not caught a bear. True, we had seen bears, 
but we were not out to kill, but to capture. 
Idell Guiberson, a very useful member of the 
expedition, returned home, reducing the party 
to two. A letter received at the nearest 
mountain post-office from Kelly's employer 
demanded his immediate return. Failure of 
the venture seemed certain. 

“T started out to capture a grizzly bear and 
will return when I get one,” was Kelly’s 
characteristic response. ‘ You may accept my 
resignation.” 

Reports from the herders on Mount Pinos 
indicated that bears had refrained from further 
attacking the sheep, and the predictions of an 
ursine invasion were not fulfilled. Berries of 
many varieties were ripening in great profusion, 
and it seemed that the bears had resorted to a 
berry dict on the lower elevations. 

Away on the southern side of dark, frowning 
Mount Pinos, where the slopes debouched into 
rolling hills dotted with oak trees, was the 
Castaic cattle ranch, comprising thousands of 
acres, where an enormous grizzly had_ his 
habitat; other bears also frequented the section, 
making a practice of killing from one to three 
steers a week. ‘These operations had been 
carried on for years in the vicinity of a small 
lake to which the cattle came to quench their 
thirst and to rest. Whitened bones scattered 
over the slopes showed the old bear to be an 
audacious marauder. He usually ate part of a 


carcass, leaving the rest to the coyotes and 
vultures, which would have the bones picked 
clean before his next visit. To this locality we 
next moved. 

Of enormous bulk, the particular old grizzly 
we were after had been known for years, but 
was seldom hunted, as his great body seemed 
impervious to bullets. I am reliably informed 
that to this day El Diablo, as he was then 
known, still remains in his old-time haunts. I 
know he was there at that time, because one 
evening I met him face to face with but thirty 
steps intervening. Once a Mexican slightly 
wounded the old fellow when he unexpectedly 
encountered the bear in the brush, but the man 
met instant death by a blow from the bear’s paw, 
which crushed in his skull as though it were an 
eggshell. Ever after that occurrence the grizzly 
was designated E1 Diablo (the devil), lived up to 
his reputation, and was as greatly abhorred as 
his namesake is supposed to be. ‘The tips of 
the hairs about the shoulders were of lighter 
colour, which gave him the appearance of 
wearing a grey collar. 

We soon came across El Diablo's great tracks, 
and a well-used trail leading into an impene- 
trable brush thicket hundreds of acres in extent 
indicated the direction of his lair. ‘Two traps 
of oak were constructed in this locality, for we 
found encouraging indications and saw signs of 
several different bears. 

Late one night we were awakened by the loud 
bawling of a distressed cow near camp, inter- 
spersed with hoarse growls and the impact of 
heavy blows. Evidently a terrible combat to 
the death was raging. Tor a short time the 
bellowing continued, then it became fainter, 
ending in low moans, and presently all was still. 
Some grizzly had procured another meal. 

In the morning I went to the place whence 
the sounds came and found a dead heifer, partly 
eaten, while the ground all around was torn up, 
giving evidence of a desperate encounter after 
the grizzly had dashed into the midst of the 
unsuspecting herd and selected his victim. We 
had found a store of honey ready for tapping a 
few miles away, and, while Kelly put the finish- 
ing touches to the second trap close by, the 
writer departed with axe and buckets to collect 
the honey and lure Bruin into accepting a 
change of diet. We knew that, according to 
bear custom, the animal would return for 
another meal that or the succeeding night after 
the moon went down, which then would be at 
about midnight. Our plan was to pour out 
a quantity of honey near the carcass and drip 
a well-defined trail of the substance to the 
nearest trap, when a bucketful would be emptied 
intothe-bait,trough) If-that plan failed, knowing 
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“He unexpectedly encountered the bear in the brash."” 


as we did the great fondness of bears for honey, 
we decided we might as well go home. 

About dusk I returned to camp, laid down 
my rifle, and, carrying a bucket of honey in 
each hand, went towards the spot where the 


beef carcass lay, passing Kelly, who was 
nailing the heavy door-pieces firmly together. 
Approaching through the brush, I suddenly 
came face to face with an enormous grizzly— 
fooked into, his eyes 4s heystoed over his quarry, 
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scarcely thirty steps distant! He was a monster 
in size and grey about the shoulders. It was 
El Diablo! 

For a full minute we stood and stared steadily 
at each other. Then, as if experiencing no fear 
of a mere man, the bear calmly lowered his 
head to tear off a mouthful of flesh and proceed 
with his evening repast. That was a signal for 
me to retire, which I did instantly and with 
haste, simultaneously dropping the buckets of 
honey. I probably never ran at greater speed, 
making a bee-line for camp and looking back 
over my shoulder and yelling to Kelly that the 
bear was coming. Later inspection of the trail 
indicated that I had taken some prodigious 
kangaroo leaps and bounds in my rapid retreat. 
But the bear did not come after me. He just 
cdntinued his meal 
as if human beings 
did not count. A 
sense of indignation 
filled our breasts 
and we decided to 
kill him. By this 
time, though it was 
almost dark, we still 
wanted a bear, even 
if it was a dead 
one; but when we 
returned with 
weapons it was too 
dark to see the rifle- 
sights, so we sat on 
a log, with guns 
cocked, eyeing an 
indistinct dark 
blotch in the black- 
ness and listening to 
El Diablo crunch- 
ing the bones as he 
gulped down his 
food. For dessert, 
as we found, he had 
lapped up the 
honey spilled on 
the ground from 
the buckets I had 


dropped. 
As if to laugh at 
our futile efforts, 


this knowing old 
grizzly actually 
walked into the trap 
prepared especially 
for his coming a 
few nights _ later, 
ate all the honey 
in the trough, 
sprang the trap — 


From a) 
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and walked out again! As the aoor fell a 
small branch or stone on the ground prevented 
it from fitting into the groove at the bottom. 
El Diablo inserted his claws under the lower 
edge of the door, lifted it up as a man might 
a window-sash, and scrambled out, doubtless 
ambling contentedly away licking his sticky’ 
chops. This set us fairly frothing with rage, for 
he was a*monster in size, a notorious man-killer, 
and would have been a great catch for us to 
make. As it was, however, he nearly turned the 
tables on us. 

One evening, shortly after the experience 
above recorded, Kelly went into the trap to 
replenish the trough with honey. He placed a 
stick under the door in such a way that, should 
the door fall, he could use the stick as a lever 
to prise it up. The 
precaution was well 
taken, for while he 
was arranging the 
bait he heard snuffl- 
ing and the move- 
ment of some 
animal outside, but 
paid no attention to 
the sounds, think- 
ing it to be a cow 
wandering about. 
When he turned to 
leave, however, he 
saw old Bruin’s 
muzzle poked under 
the door and _ his 
eyes blinking curi- 
ously at the dark 
interior of the trap. 
El Diablo had _ re- 
turned for another 
feast of honey, and 
looked as if he was 
willing to accept a 
bite of a man as 
well. Quick as a 
flash Kelly kicked 
the trigger, letting 
the hundred and 
fifty pound door fall 
plump on to Bruin’s 
nose. Pained and 
surprised, the bear 
hastened away, in a 
very bad humour, 
When the snorts of 
the angry animal 
died away, Kelly 
prised up the door 
and cautiously made 
(His way to camp. 
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I think we might have caught E] Diablo 
some day, for we were getting quite well 
acquainted with him, learned much of his habits, 
and were willing to match our skill against his 
brute strength and cunning. Our experience 
then and previously had taught us that the 
grizzly is a good fellow, who generally minds his 
own affairs and expects you to do thesame. If 
you let him alone he will usually let you alone ; 
but there are few adversaries so terrible as a 
wounded grizzly. 

More than five months had now passed and 
still no bear had been caught. We had had fine 
sport in hunting coyotes, lynxes, and mountain 
lions, and the camp was usually well supplied 
with fresh venison ; but the main object of our 
venture seemed as far from accomplishment as 
ever. In all there were six log-traps scattered 
through the mountains within a radius of sixty 
miles, all of them set and baited, the more dis- 
tant ones being watched by men employed for 
the purpose. 

One morning a small, wiry Mexican, on a tall 
horse, rode inte camp, doffed his sombrero, and 
inqnited if he had arrived at the head-quarters 
of Sefor Kelly, the Americano who was secking 
a bear. Upon being answered in the affirmative, 
the Mexican, Mateo by name, stated that he 
had ventured to approach the gentleman for the 
purpose of informing him that the door of the 
trap on Gleason Mountain had been good 
enough to fall while a bear had been inspecting 
it from within ; that the bear was very angry— 
so much so that two of his compadres were kept 
very busy in persuading it to remain inside the 
castta (little house). Furthermore, he would 
esteem it a sublime favour on the part of the 
Americano if- he would please come and take 
the bear away from his premises; might the 
saints be ever gracious to him if he would 
kindly do so! 

While the extremely polite Mateo was so 
calmly disclosing this startling information we 
stood and stared at him blankly—with mouths 
agape, I suspect. 

“What's that you say, Matco—that there’s a 
bear in the Gleason Mountain trap?” asked 
Kelly. 

“Si, sefor,” he replied, and then proceeded 
to repeat his request—with rather a distressed 
expression, because of our obtuseness—that the 
animal might be removed. 

Then someone suddenly grabbed up a rifle 
and fired several shots into the air, interspersed 
with whoops and yells that would do credit to 
the participants in an Apache war-dance, and 
sufficiently audible to drive all the game out of 
the country. Matco did not comprehend the 
meaning of such an unseemly demonstration, 


and for a moment appeared to be really alarmed, 
as he evidently thought that from some inex- 
plicable cause we had become suddenly crazed. 
Very likely we were daft for the instant, but it 
was only the spontaneous outburst of suppressed 
feeling that required an outlet. 

It was not long before we were in the saddle, 
jogging along the trail behind the punctilious 
Mateo, whose dignity was so overpowering as to 
preclude an intimate or extended conversation. 
In the afternoon we reached the base of the 
mountain and followed our silent guide up a 
winding, tortuous trail—now traversing the creek 
bed, at other times skirting precipices along 
narrow ledges—until a sharp turn disclosed a 
natural amphitheatre perhaps a mile in diameter, 
near the centre of which was a log house— 
Mateo’s cattle ranch. With deliberation he 
conducted us to a deep canyon half a mile. 
distant, where two of his helpers were watching 
the trap and the prisoner inside. 

Yes, the bear was there, right enough. 
Hoarse growls and snorts and eyes  glinting 
green indicated the state of mind of the occu- 
pant as the Mexicans jabbed at him with sharp- 
pointed stakes, thrust between the logs forming 
the roof of the trap, to keep him from breaking 
out. 

With much formality Mateo turned the bear 
over into Kelly's keeping. ‘Then a week's vigil 
began—a week of incessant watching, with two 
men armed with sharp prods on guard every 
hour of the day and night to prevent Bruin from 
regaining his freedom. 

Monarch —for it was he— made furious efforts 
to escape. He bit and tore at the sides of the 
trap, which was constructed of roughly-hewn, 
thick pine-slabs, and tried his great strength in 
efforts to demolish the structure, from which he 
would surely have escaped had he not been 
constantly guarded. 

For a full week he raged day and night and 
refused to touch food that was thrown to him, 
and it was only when he became practically 
exhausted that he could be secured and released 
from his enforced imprisonment. Even then it 
required a whole day to get a chain fast to one 
of his forelegs, by making a loop in the chain 
dropped from between the logs that formed the 
roof of the trap. When he finally was so 
incautious as to step into the loop the chain was 
quickly drawn upward to the armpit; then the 
other legs were secured in a similar manner, 
and he was securely bound, though he fought 
furiously all the time. ‘Though practically help- 
less, his jaws were still a menace ; so, the door 
being raised, a piece of wood was held where he 
could seize it. As he-grabbed jthe stick a cord 
attached to,\it was \quickly) Wound around his 
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jaws, with turns around the stick on either side, 
thus effectually gagging him. Then a chain 
collar was put around his neck and a strong 
rope about the loins, and thus he was hauled 
out of the trap and bound securely on 
a rough skeleton sled hewn from a forked 
limb. 

Horses were brought to haul the sled and its 
unwilling burden down the mountain, but 
several teams became so terrified on scenting 
the bear that they had to be’replaced by others. 
Finally, by the process of elimination, four 
horses were used that had gradually become 
reconciled to the bear’s presence. Slow progress 
was made in 
the journey 
down the moun- 
tain, which re- 
quired four 
days to make. 
Every night 
when we 
camped, the 
bear was al- 
lowed to get up 
and chained to 
trees, and every 
morning the 
same fight to 
conquer him 
was renewed 
before he could 
be bound to the 
sled. Afew days’ 
rest was given 
him after the 
wagon road 
was reached, 
while a strong 
cage was built 
at Ravenna, a 
station on the 
railway line, in 
which to trans- 
port him to San 
Francisco. — It 
was no difficult 
matter to load 
the cage and its 
occupant into a 


freight car for 
transportation, 
but the pre- 


sence of at least 
one man witha 
sharp prod was From a) 


The bear begging for food in his present quarters at 
San Francisco, 


required during the whole of the journey, though 
the bear was still in chains. 

Monarch was first placed in a cage in 
Woodward’s Gardens, San Francisco, where 
he remained three or four years. He was 
fretful for months after being robbed of his 
freedom, and dangerous to approach when he 
realized that he could not escape. His aptitude 


in discovering the weak places in his cage, 
together with his wonderful agility and tre- 
mendous strength, made imperative the con- 
struction of a second and much stronger cage 
than was used to confine bears, lions, and large 
animals. 


There he would sulk ina sullen rage, 
but — gradually 
succumbed in a 
slight degree to 
the advances of 
his keeper and 
tolerated the 
presence of 
the man who 
brought him 
food. The enter- 
prising news- 
paper publisher 
who purchased 
Monarch from 
Kelly presented 
the bear to 
Golden Gate 
Park, where of 
late years he 
has greatly in- 
creased in bulk. 
Monarch _ is 
the perfection 
of ursine grace, 
notwithstanding 
his huge size, 
and is the pre- 
sumably proud 
father of twin 
cubs about 
four years old, 
who, it is be- 
lieved, may 
grow in. time 
as large as he. 
The mother is 
a large silver- 
tip grizzly. 
Though a cap- 
tive, Monarch 
still remains un- 
conquered. 
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By Captain LeonarD DousLesy. 


People who have travelled as passengers on board an ocean liner are usually impressed by the rigidity 

of the discipline on board, and know nothing of the humorous incidents and sly practical jokes with 

which officers and men alike sometimes attempt to brighten the monotony of shipboard routine. In 

this story the author tells some funny stories of incidents that happened on board a steamer which 

boasted a very eccentric little captain and a fun-loving first officer. For obvious reasons the vessel's 
name is disguised. 


a 3, | T was while I was at home on a few 
“WA days’ leave that, on coming down to 


i at breakfast one morning, I found a 
| - sagem letter awaiting me from the owners, 
containing the unwelcome _intima- 
tion that I had been transferred to the Rimdeer, 
one of the older vessels of our line, and instruct- 
ing me to join immediately as fourth officer. 

I say unwelcome, because I was particularly 
comfortable in my present ship, and, although 
not knowing much about the Aimdeer or her 
commander, I had heard much of the eccen- 
tricities of the latter. However, there was no 
help for it; so, getting my kit together, I went 
off to London and reported myself on board. 

My interview with the commander was not 
long—neither was he, by the way, being only 
some five feet high—but it lasted a sufficient 
time to enable me to realize the applicability of 
his nickname. He was universally dubbed, fore 
and aft of the ship, “ Misery the First” or “The 
Piece of Chewed String,” which endearing titles 
stuck to him always and everywhere, possibly on 
account of his variable and perverse tempera- 
ment, and his happy knack of making every 
member of the ship’s company with whom he 
came in contact generally uncomfortable. 

In the person of the chief officer I found an 
old shipmate and friend, and as we ‘were, of 
course, in the same watch it came as a little 
salve to my feelings of regret at leaving my old 


ship. He was a splendid fellow in every way, 
aVol. xxiv.—45. 


with a keen sense of the ridiculous and a some- 
what inordinate love of practical joking, which 
frequently brought down upon him the vials of 
“ Misery’s” wrath, Directly I got to know the 
two men I knew that sooner or later I should 
see some fun on board, and, as these jottings of 
incidents on our voyages show, I was not 
mistaken. 

Having finished loading and taken passengers 
and mails aboard, the old Asmdeer ploughed her 
way down Channel in a strong sou’-wester, and 
wallowed herself across the Bay. Being now in 
fine weather, with everything in ship-shape order 
and routine, Captain ‘ Misery” began to look 
round for something to relieve the daily 
monotony, and it was not long before he 


‘decided that we officers were, in his opinion, 


on much too friendly terms with the passengers — 
at all events, with those of the fair sex. Accord- 
ingly a notice appeared in the night order-book, 
well underlined, and signed by him, to the effect 
that in future, after dinner, the officers were to 
confine themselves to their own quarters, except, 
of course, at dances, concerts, and such-like 
entertainments. 

This order, as will be readily understood, we 
did not appreciate, and so, in conjunction with 
the ladies, we put our heads together to see how 
we could circumvent it, and we presently found 
a way. 

Asa matter of fact, old “ Misery” had taken 
very little notice of his passengers beyond seeing 
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The Commander. 


where he could 
command a fairly 
uninterrupted view 
of the decks 
generally. He made 
himself as comfort 
able as possible 
and settled down 
to watch. 

But, although 
the captain had 
satisfied himself no 
one had seen his 
entry into the venti- 
lator, he had not 
reckoned with the 
boatswain and the 
Carpenter. These 
two worthies, going 


their final rounds 


“The old *“Rimdeer' ploughed her way down Channel. 
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them at meal-times ; so, keeping himself 
to himself as he did, it was some days 
before he began to notice two ladies 
of distinctly imposing appearance, with 
shawls over their heads, who promenaded 
in the evening, and whose society seemed 
to be in great demand. His attention 
having been attracted to them, he 
observed they invariably seemed to him 
to be just where he was not, and, try 
as he would—and did—by circuitous 
routes to get to where they happened to 
be, he always found when he arrived 
there that they had either disappeared 
below or were just vanishing in the 
distance. 

This puzzled him, so he began to 
make inquiries, asking each of us in 
turn whether we had noticed them; but 
we, strangely enough, could not make 
out to whom he was alluding. His 
curiosity now fully aroused, the skipper 
determined to find out for himself who 
these mysterious ladies were. The next 
night, therefore, he left the saloon before 
dinner was over and, watching his oppor- 
tunity, climbed inside one of the large 
ventilators on the quarter-deck, from 


The Chief Officer. 


for the night, witnessed in 
surprise their gallant little 
commander's extraordinary 
disappearance down the 
ventilator, and the bo’sun 
considered it was only 
right that he should at once 
come and report the matter 
to me on the bridge. I, 
of course, told the chief 
when he returned from 
dinner. 

When I had _ finished 
the story he roared with 
laughter. 

“Here’s a lark!” he 
said. ‘‘ We'll pay him out 
for that!” Blowing his 
whistle, he gave the quarter- 
master the order, ‘Canvas 
covers on all ventilators!” 
with instructions to start 


FUN ON 


“He always found when he arrived there that they were 
just vanishing in the distance.” 


on the quarter-deck ones. It was not many 
minutes, therefore, before little ‘‘ Misery,” in 
blissful ignorance of the order, crouching 
down inside the ventilator on the approach of 
one of the watch, found his view of the 
decks suddenly obliterated by the canvas cover, 
securely lashed on, and himself a prisoner. 

At “eight bells,” when we came off watch, 
the chief—having let some of the ladies into 
the secret—arranged a nice talkative little party 
in deck-chairs in a semicircle round that par- 
ticular ventilator, and poor “ Misery” had the 
unwished-for opportunity of listening to some true 
and distinctly unvarnished opinions of himself 
and his character from the assembled ladies. 
And they did not spare him, believe me, but 
summed him up pretty strongly, making the 
most of their opportunity 

As he would not show himself, he had to 
stop where he was until “ Lights out,” when he 
carved a hole in the canvas cover with his knife, 
explaining to the few favoured ones who saw 
him emerge that, thinking he saw smoke coming 
from the ventilator, he had gone inside to 
investigate, which explanation he could plainly 
see was taken very much cum grano salis. 

He could not say anything, but he had his 
revenge next day, for, an accommodating fog 
putting in an appearance, he put us all on 
double watches of six hours for the next few 
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days. It was some time, however, before he 
identified the “mysterious ladies ” as his second 
and third officers, and then only through the 
former turning informer. 

Half-way down the port alleyway, where our 
quarters were situated, were two small hatches, 
fitted in the boat-deck overhead for the purpose 
of supplying light and ventilation to the alley- 
way. These being, for safety’s sake, fitted with 
teak gratings, formed very comfortable seats, 
much sought after by the passengers, sheltered 
as they were by the fiddley. Thus the objects 
for which they were created, light and air, were 
practically defeated—much to our annoyance, 
especially in hot weather. 

We had tried everything we could think of to 
put a stop to this, but it was useless ; as fast as 
one couple vacated them they were engaged by 
another. In fact, they might have been booked 
in advance, so persistently were they occupied. 
I tried rubbing a wet varnish brush over them, 
but this was simply time and varnish wasted, for 
when one batch took their departure to remove 
the pattern, of the gratings from their clothes 
about the locality where they sat down, another 
lot took their place, until quite half of the 
passenger list were going about with a sort of 
shiny chess-board pattern on their garments. 

One morning, hearing the chief laughing in 
his peculiar way, which unmistakably denoted 
mischief, I went along to his room and found 
him lashing, to the end of a broom-handle, a 


“They witnessed in surprise their gallant little commander's 
extraordinary disappearance down the ventilator.” 
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long knitting-needle, which he had surreptitiously 
commandeered from some sleepy matron while 
enjoying “forty winks.” ‘The end of this needle 
had been filed to an undeniable point by the 
chief engineer, who stood looking on approv- 
ingly, with the file in his hand, pointing at the 
“ Baggage Shifter,” as the chief had christened 
his new toy. 

The days that followed were marked by 
mysterious exclamations on the part of the 
gentlemen devotees of the teak gratings, who 
vacated their seats hurriedly, casting reproachful 
looks at their fair com- 
panions; and one or 
two were heard to 
mutter something about 
wishing ladies would be 
more careful, leaving 
their work about. But 
when a_ well - known 
prima donna, who was 
just in the middle of 
explaining to a wealthy 
station-holder how she 
had reached the 
pinnacle of fame, sud- 
denly sprang to her feet 
with a scream a full 
octave higher than any 
note she had ever given 
vent to before, and with 
flushed face retired at 
once to the sanctity of 
her cabin without giving 
any explanation what- 
ever of her sudden indisposition, it began to be 
realized that something was radically wrong with 
the teak gratings. Captain ‘“ Misery” stopped 
on his way from the chart-room, noticing some- 
thing was wrong, and sat down leisurely on one 
of the gratings. He rose just as suddenly— 


rose several feet, in fact—and, muttering some- ~ 


thing sulphurous, re-entered the chart-room, 
slamming the door behind him. ; 

The next morning I was in the chief’s room 
when our respected commander's form appeared 
in the doorway. Saying that he understood the 
chief was having great fun with a long pin, he 
asked him, in his most winning manner, to show 
him what it was. The chief, all unsuspecting, 
produced the “ Baggage Shifter.” Having 
looked at it and laughed, the captain walked 
away. 

Presently he came hurriedly back and told 
the chief he had got a good chance to use his 
“ Shifter” ; someone was sitting on the gratings. 
We all went along up the alleyway, and the 
chief, seeing a form sitting above him, made a 
lunge upwards with his weapon, but at the same 


“Gentlemen vacated their seats hurriedly, casting 
reproachful looks at their fair companions.” 


moment the figure rose, and simultaneously a 
bucketful of dish-water poured all over the 
chief from above, drenching him to the skin. 
What he said I could not quite catch, but it was 
something distinctly to the point. The skipper 
merely remarked, “Serve you jolly well right!” 
Both the chief and I thought the second 
officer looked a bit sheepish when we saw him 
next, but, anyway, the “Baggage Shifter” was 
off duty after that. 

One of “ Misery’s” peculiarities was to imagine 
himself a martyr to various complaints, for which 
reason he was on very 
friendly terms with the 
ship’s doctor, a 
cadaverous-looking indi- 
vidual popularly known 
as “Jack the Ripper.” 
They were quite in- 
separable ; in fact, so 
much so that, when not 
together, it was a pretty 
sure sign something 
was in the wind. It 
was a singular fact that 
if “Misery” was seen 
strolling aimlessly about 
one end of the deck, 
“Jack the Ripper” was 
certain to be occupied 
in a similar manner at 
the other, the twain 
always being in sight of 
one another; and the 
chief and I had a strong 
suspicion they were spying upon the officers, 
and that, by a certain manipulation of their 
pipes by day, and the striking of matches by 
night, they had arranged a secret code of 
communication. 

“Jack the Ripper” had always been in the 
habit of roaming about the decks at night for 
hours together, coming and going mysteriously 
and silently, and soon “Misery” apparently 
contracted the same habit, appearing and 
disappearing on the boat-deck and on and 
around the bridge at all hours. Though the 
two had not been seen together at these times, 
we had little doubt that they met and exchanged 
confidences at agreed intervals, and arranged 
rendezvous. The chief and I had discussed 
this matter once or twice, wondering what was 
the object of this nocturnal espionage. We had 
suffered ‘Jack the Ripper’s” midnight peram- 
bulations, but to have little “ Misery” crawling 
round at all sorts of times in addition was a bit 
worrying, for it was unpleasant to think someone 
was invisibly watching our every movement in 
the small hours of the morning. , Moreover, it 
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was hardly calculated to improve our watch- 
keeping capabilities, to feel that the same were 
being privately supervised and noted. 

We were quite agreed on one point—that we 
must try to stop the nuisance—but how to do it 
was the problem. “ Misery,” 
of course, as commander, 
could sit on the top of the 
funnel all day and all night 
if he so elected, and as to 
“Jack the Ripper,” he, 
too, was on the articles as 
doctor, and therefore one 
of the ship's company, the 
only person who could con- 
trol him being his friend 
“Misery.” We therefore 
decided to go to work in 
our own fashion, and try to 
make things so unpleasant 
for them that they would 
confine their excursions to 
the quarter-deck in future. 

~ Soon after this “ Jack the 
Ripper” found that his mid- 
night perambulations were 
seriously interfered with by 
his discovering — generally 
with his shins—stray deck- 
chairs or wandering camp- 
stools in the most unlikely 
places for such necessities ; 
and as at these times he 
was clothed only in pyjamas, which did not 
afford him much protection, he was soon 
bewailing the loss of much cuticle. 

“Misery,” it. was noticed also, was slightly 
lame, which lameness corresponded with the 
occasion on which one of the falls of the star- 
board forward lifeboat had been carelessly left 
coiled down on deck instead of in its proper 
place in the boat; and the quartermaster on 
watch had heard the sound of a somewhat heavy 
fall and some muttered blessings, the origin of 
which he could not discover. The chief and I 
had heard the noises as 
well, though I am afraid 
we only laughed at each 
other ; but, as the mid- 
night wanderings con- 
tinued in spite of these 
unfortunate “accidents,” 
we decided to try other 
measures, 
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Now the Rindeer, like many of her sisters, 
was the home of the wily rat. The pests 
even ventured up on the bridge, under cover 
of darkness, in search of such portions as 
might chance to remain of the officers’ sand- 
wiches, and thought nothing 
of running over the feet 
of the quartermaster stand- 
ing at the wheel. On clear 
nights they could be seen 
crawling along the covering 
board from the end of the 
bridge immediately over the 
boat-deck, and we some- 
times relieved the monotony 
of the watch by giving them 
a baptism of water trom 
one of the fire - buckets, 
which, if the aim was good, 
launched them clean over 
the side, to serve as an 
entrée for the hungry shark 
perseveringly plodding along 


astern. 
One night there were 
several rats around the 


bridge, and, by a strange 
coincidence, at the identical 
moment the chief slung a 
bucket of water at a 
rodent on the starboard 
side, and I did the same 
on the port, ‘ Misery” hap- 
pened to be right in the line of fire on the 
former, and “Jack the Ripper” ditto on the 
latter. 

The doctor retired precipitately to his cabin, 
but little ‘‘ Misery” had quite a lot to say before 
it could be satisfactorily explained to him what a 
nuisance the rats were, and how, of course, no 
one expected for a moment be would be coming 
along at that time of the night, especially in fine 
weather. 

Eventually the captain graciously accepted 
our profuse apologies, and thereafter we 
obtained our desire, for 
the doctor soliloquized 
in the privacy of his 
cabin for the future, 
while our little com- 
mander was always 
most careful to an- 
nounce his advent in 
good time. 
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The Authoress and her companion ready to start on their driving tour. 
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TWO LADIES AND A PONY - CART 
IN CENTRAL JAPAN. 


By Vera CoLium. 


The story of a three-hundred-mile driving tour in Japan. 
“no one else has ever attempted such a thing in Japan.” 


“The trip is unique,” says the autho 


‘SS; 
Spite of fearful roads and precipitous 


mountain passes, spite of the queer native pony and cart—which together cost eight pounds —the 
ladies made a decided success of their wanderings, as will be seen from this entertaining narrative. 


RECISELY when the idea first 
entered my head I cannot say. I 
think it came as an inspiration after 
a weekly dusting of the bookshelf 
had resulted in my dipping into 
“Lavengro” for a chapter or two. 

Certainly I was more ambitious at first. My 
thoughts ran to a big horse and a “living- 
wagon,” and to glorious nights spent in the open 
under the stars. 

The godown keeper of a sympathetic friend, 
who had been consulted, told us airily that a 
good strong horse could be purchased for three 
pounds, and an ingenious young American friend 
designed a wonderful wagon on the spot. It 
was to have sides that let down at night to form 
beds, a larder slung under the flooring, and a 
marvellous folding canvas tilt with little windows 
in it covered with mosquito netting. My jin- 
ricksha mau, who had been awarded a special 
medal for gallantry during the war, professed 
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himself quite willing to accompany us, to sleep 
under the wagon on an oil-paper sheet, and, 
further, to cope with any highwaymen that might 
still infest the mountain roads. “I once killed 
two men at one time,” said this bloodthirsty 
warrior, and he proceeded to illustrate in dumb 
show how the feat had been accomplished ! 

So the godown keeper was commissioned to 
find the three-pound horse, and the young 
American offered to interview a wagon-builder, 
while my friend and I set to work to study the 
map and select a route. We decided to follow 
the ancient Nakasendo, or Central Mountain 
Highway, from Kyoto to Karuizawa, a modern 
mountain resort about ninety miles from Tokio, 
and we figured out that from Kobe—where we 
were then living—to Karuizawa would be about 
three hundred miles, or slightly more. 

The wheelwright who was consulted said he 
could build the wagon fer five pounds, and 
Z and I promptly began arranging details 
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of commissariat. The plausible godown 
keeper’s three-pound horse, however, was not 
forthcoming. He had all manner of suave 
explanations to offer, but, on being pressed, 
appeared one day with a small, lean, black 
Mongolian pony, whose owner was willing to 
part with her for a trifle of eight or nine pounds. 

On this weedy little object being dismissed 
with scorn, a horse-dealing blacksmith, with the 
most engaging of innocent countenances, was 
communicated with, and forthwith arrived on a 
big, rakish dun horse of uncertain age, which 
had hailed in the dim and distant past from 
England, and this great beast he offered to sell 
us for twelve pounds. 

The summer holiday was fast approaching, 
and Z—— and I became desperate. ‘Then 
came the last straw—a kind Japanese friend 
informed us that in his country people were 
not permitted to camp out on the roads or 
hills, and that if we wished to carry out our plan 
we should be obliged to drag our wagon inside 
a friendly villager’s garden every night (very few 
villagers possess gardens, by the way), or the 
local police would arrest us under the Vagrancy 
Act! I knew that the law did not allow people 
to sleep with their windows or shutters open at 
night in Japan, but this further evidence of its 
paternalism seemed the last straw, and I began 
to think that our wonderful holiday journey 
would come to nothing. 

Then came the inspiration—why not emulate 
Lavengro and make the journey in a little pony- 
cart, spending the nights at wayside inns ? 

Z—— was delighted with the prospect, and, 
I believe, began to conjure up visions of sleek, 
fat, long-tailed ponies and comfortable rubber- 
tyred and cushioned chaises, such as one sees 
in country villages at home. Our innocent- 
looking horse- dealing friend — an altogether 
charming rogue —set to work to scour the 
district for small ponies, and I sat down to the 
task of designing a pony-cart. Now, it is one 
thing to draw a picture of a cart, and quite 
another to work out a plan of one, with the 
exact measurements of each plank, and this was 
highly necessary, since the whceelwright had 
never even set eyes on a two-wheeled foreign 
carriage, much less attempted to build one. 
His greatest achievement so far had been the 
clumsy native éa-r7ki—which is merely a long, 
flat platform fastened without springs to twa 
pairs of low, clumsy wheels, the axle of the front 
pair turning on a wooden or stone contrivance 
that resembles a millstone with an iron pin 
through a hole in the centre; to this axle are 
fixed the straight, wooden shafts. However, 
the man was intelligent, and carried out my 
plan more or less faithfully ; and I visited his 
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small workshop every evening during the process 
to see how he was getting on. We had a great 
battle over the wheels—I had designed wheels 
of a certain height, and he declared that it 
was quite impossible to make a dependable 
wheel of more than two and a half feet. After 
a lengthy argument we finally split the difference 
and the result was quite satisfactory. 

In the meanwhile the pony difficulty was most 
harassing ; it appeared that there was a regular 
famine in ponies in the district. At last one 
was produced—an evil-looking little mud-brown 
Korean, fourteen years old, who laid back his 
ears and tried to bite everyone who went near him. 
Seeing that nothing better was forthcoming, and 
that the little fellow had at least the merit of 
sound legs and a sturdy frame, we ended by 
buying him for four pounds—a spirited piece of 
bargaining which occupied an entire afternoon. 

A piece of rope was tied round the pony’s 
head and my jinricksha man led him away. We 
stabled him in the miniature front garden of 
our smal! Japanese house and tied him to our 
solitary tree — an attention which the pony 
repaid by deliberately gnawing off the bark in 
an even ring right round it. ‘The tree, of 
course, died. This good jinricksha man hardly 
knew a horse’s head from his tail, but, as he 
frequently remarked with an ingenuous smile, he 
could learn. We next paid a visit to a native 
harness maker, and got a set of harness made 
up out of old seasoned straps for thirty shillings. 

Then we proceeded to try the new steed in 
the cart. Now, the cart I had designed some- 
thing after the style of a farmer’s spring cart, 
with a movable seat and a let-down tailboard. 
The wheelwright had made it all of extraordi- 
narily heavy wood—quite unseasoned, of course, 
as is usual in this country—and as I looked 
from that diminutive, evil-eyed pony to the sub- 
stantial wooden cart, and thought of our two 
selves, our dog, our man, and our luggage— 
which was to include food for a fortnight—I 
groaned, while Z—— murmured something 
about cruelty to animals. 

The end of it all was that the wheelwright 
had to rebuild the cart. To secure lightness I 
had the floor made of open framework, like a 
grating ; and the only solid planks left were the 
front dashboard, the side pieces that supported 
the seat, and the seat itself. Pieces of twisted 
iron were clamped on the sides as an after- 
thought to serve as steps, and two extra pieces 
of wood were nailed on over the wheels for 
splash boards. 

When at length the cart was ready I looked 
dubiously at the shafts; they had been whittled 
down to a most graceful slenderness, but being 
quite aware that they were not of split hickory, 
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and a week or so ago had probably been 
growing saplings, I was sceptical even when the 
proud builder declared that nothing would ever 
succeed in breaking them. 

‘The cart was quite innocent of paint or 
varnish, being simply well oiled all over to keep 
it from warping in wet weather. Including the 
expense of rebuilding, it cost us three pounds 
fifteen shillings. 

When we had been obliged to have the cart 
rebuilt we had also decided that our man could 
not ride behind that small pony as well as our- 
selves and the luggage. Hard-hearted friends 
suggested that he should run, as de//o or grooms 
always do in Japan ; but as we intended to travel 
about twenty-five miles a day this also seemed 
like “cruelty to animals.” ‘The ingenious young 
American suggested a bicycle. We all—includ- 
ing the “groom ”—jumped at the idea. The 
man, Eizaburo, or Ei (pronounced A-E), aS we 
always called him, was sent to a bicycle shop 
to learn how to ride, and also how to mend 
punctures, and Z—— went out and purchased 
a second-hand machine for two pounds. Ei 
learned to mount and keep his balance in one 
lesson, but up till the very end he never could 
dismount; he merely allowed his machine to 
fall over on one side, while he put his foot to the 
ground. Sometimes he did it unintentionally, 
and as, for the first few days, he always rode a 
yard in front of the pony’s nose, we often had 
very amusing contretemps! On the second day 
of his tuition he went for a trial ride on the 
machine we had bought. The next day we 
started. 

Like all rather inexperienced travellers, we 
had, when collecting our impedimenta, made a 
list of all the things we should be likely to want, 
instead of a brief list of the few articles we could 
not possibly do without. On the morning of 
our departure from Kobe, the rst of August, 
these things were assembled in the gevka, or 
hall, and overflowed into the nearest matted 
room. Besides a telescope basket full of tinned 
food and cooking utensils, etc., and another full 
of clothes, there was the man’s modest bundle 
—-tied up neatly in a handkerchief—containing 
his changes of garments and a saucepan for 
cooking rice ; a basket full of bicycle accessories ; 
brushes, curry-comb, ete., for the pony ; a bag 
of barley ; two cameras ; a sack of potatoes (we 
thought potatoes would make a good sustaining 
substitute for bread!); a tin kettle; a native 
cooking brazier ; and last, but not least, a basket 
for the fos-terrier ! 

The first thing to do, of course, was to 
harness the pony. Ei looked dejectedly at the 
heap of straps and buckles that he had cast on 
the ground before him. I had already given 


him several lessons in harnessing the pony, but 
he was now quite helpless. Indeed, to the very 
end of the trip he never succeeded in correctly 
harnessing the pony without our assistance, and 
his idea of unharnessing was to undo all the 
unnecessary buckles and throw the pieces about 
on the muddy ground. One day he left the 
belly-band in the road in this way, and a passing 
countryman walked off with it. Ei had to pull 
the cart himself for two miles that day until we 
came to a village where we could get a rope 
substitute, But this is anticipating. 

By the time the pony was put in and the 
strip of matting had been laid on the grated 
floor to keep out the dust, and cushions had 
been tied to the hard wooden seat, a small and 
sympathetic crowd had collected. Everyone 
helped indiscriminately to load the cart. Before 
half the things were on the pony began to cast 
surprised glances over his shoulder, and Z—— 
and I caught each other’s eye. Once more we 
had attempted the impossible. Our baskets and 
bags were hurriedly taken into the house again, 
and we wildly began “throwing out ballast ”— 
extra boots, thick coats, potatoes, brazier, dog- 
basket, kettle; all these were condemned and 
left behind. Even when the much- reduced 
remainder was securely roped on the back of 
the cart and protected by a sheet of canvas it 
looked a fearful load, and friendly jinricksha men 
began to audibly pity the pony. Up country we 
were more than once taken for enterprising 
commercial travellers—wherein lies a valuable 
notion for British merchants desirous of 
capturing the Japanese market! 

By about 7 a.m. we were at last really ready 
to start. Ki, in a clean running-suit of sack- 
coloured cotton clothes, with a wide coolie’s 
sun-hat on his head and straw sandals on his 
bare feet, mounted the red bicycle, wobbled 
agonizingly for a yard or two, and then went off 
slowly down the middle of the road. My friend 
and I climbed into our little cart, hauled up the 
wildly-excited fox-terrier, and I took the reins. 

The pony had been standing idle in our cir- 
cumscribed front garden for some days, and 
only the night before had devoured a week's 
rations of barley, which the man had carelessly 
left within reach, and this, perhaps, accounted 
for his actions. ‘The little beast actually trotted 
briskly all through the streets of Kobe. We 
were delighted, and only regretted that the hour 
was too early for sympathetic friends to admire 
the little caravan. We must have presented an 
amusing spectacle—the man with his abbre- 
viated running-drawers and sturdy bare legs 
cycling steadily just in front of the pony’s nose : 
the diminutive pony in his shabby harness ; the 
unique little cart, piled high behind with a 
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bulging, canvas-covered 
collection of baggage, 
and with a bucket and 
nosebag swinging 
below; and, perched up 
in front, two European 
ladies and a shrieking 
fox-terrier ! 

Once out of Kobe 
our difficulties began. 
‘The road for a mile or 
two was several inches 
deep in thick dust and 
dreadfully heavy. Ei 
had to walk hismachine, 
and we had to get out 
and lead the pony. 

By midday we had 
reached a shady dingle 
on the wooded banks 
of the Mukogawa, and 
here our man ate his 
rice and then slept. 
We picnicked happily, 
luxuriating in the 
thought of two long 
weeks of  gipsy life 
before us, and then 
wandered along the 
high dyke, planted with 
crooked pines, that pro- 
tects the course of the 
river. Stolidly the 
pony ate his unhusked 
barley and chopped 
straw, and then stuffed 
himself with coarse 
grass. 

At about 2.30 p.m. 
we went on our way. 
The pony settled down 
into a slow walk and 
refused to trot. For 
the last two or three 
miles of that first day’s 
journey we all walked, 
and I dragged that evil 
little pony along by the 


bridle, giving him a 
hand with the near 
shaft. We afterwards 
learned that, directly 


anyone helped to pull 
or push his cart, the 
pony lazily gave up his 
own efforts, though he 
was a game little fellow 
for hard collar - work 


when he reached the 
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hills. = That 
earned his name of 
“ Neddy,” which he 
kept to the end. It was 
not till many months 
afterwards that I 
learned two interesting 
facts about Korean 
ponies ; one was that 
they are never trained 
to trot in their native 
land, and the other was 
that they are accus- 
tomed to have their 
corn cooked and served 
to them while warm ! 
Poor Ned! We 
ascribed his aversion 
to trotting to pure sloth 
and obstinacy, and fed 
him on the coarsest raw 
barley and chopped 
straw, moistened only 
with water. We did 
not know at that time 
that even this Japanese 
diet is always eked out 
with a plentiful supply 
of bran, and that the 
barley is usually boiled, 
and, of course, our 
“groom” was entirely 
ignorant on the subject. 

I think we did thirty 
miles that first day, and 
both the cyclist and the 
steed were weary. We 
spent the night at a 
charming little inn at 
the quaint old maple 
resort of Mino, nestling 
into the maple-clad hills 
on one side, and look- 
ing down on ac 
acres of orange 


day he 


on the other. We re 
galed ourselves with 
Maggi’s soup und 


tinned beef warmed up 
on a charcoal _brazier, 
and our groom, attired 
for the evening in clean 
white linen coat and 
trousers produced from 
his small neat bundle, 
washed up our supper 
things, cleaned — our 
boots, and made him- 
self generally useful. 
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Then we retired to our wadded quilts, spread on 
the floor under a huge green mosquito net, and 
slept soundly. Our bill for board and lodging 
for three of us came to about five shillings and 
sixpence, and we all agreed that in future we 
must try to manage more economically. Mino 
being a fashionable Japanese resort, the prices 
were necessarily a little high in_ propor- 
tion to the accommodation. The pony 
passed the night outside, tied to a tree, 
not far from the cart. His daily bill of 
fure came to about fivepence—eightpence 
when we indulged him in the luxury of 
a stable ! 

On the second day one of our shafts 
broke! It snapped as we crussed a 


A meal at a Dish inn. 
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deep rut, and the cheap 
springs (fifteen shillings 
the pair) did not “give” 
sufficiently to take the 
weight off the vulnerable 
part of the shafts when 
the balance was suddenly 
thrown forward. Fortu 
nately, we were on the 
outskirts of a village, and 
we were able to trace the 
local carpenter to a house 
he was in process of build- 
ing in the neighbourhood 
and to persuade him to 
spare time to attend to 
our breakages. He kept 
us waiting an hour or two, but finally spliced 
the fracture with a flat piece of iron and 
some wire, which served very well until, on 
the morning of the third day, we arrived at 
kyoto. Here we spent the day, anda wheel- 


A village street, showing the fox-terrier that accompanied the 
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wright made us a pair of strong new shafts 
for eight shillings. 

Here also Neddy showed his characteristic 
thieving proclivities. During the night, when 
he was stabled in the back-yard of our inn, he 
managed to devour part of a coarse straw bag 
in which charcoal was packed. He had a genius 
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for breaking loose in this way during the night. 
Once, when he, Ei, and ourselves were all 
sleeping at different 
places in a small village 
near Gifu, we were 
awakened in the middle 
of the night by a scared 
little maid, who an- 
nounced that the 
“borse” was gallivant- 
ing up and down the 
village street. We 
opened the wooden 
shutters and looked out. 
There he was, /rofting 
up and down, with a 
broken rope hanging 
from his improvised 
halter. 

“Why didn’t you tell 
the detto, Né San?” I 
asked, feebly,as I looked 
down at the wet street 
and felt the rain drizzl- 
apl. ing on my face. 

“We don’t know 
where he is lodging, Oku San,” said the troubled 
girl, Nor did we. So I had to slip into a pair 
of wooden gefa and a cotton wka/a and go out 
into the night to catch that wretched pony. I 
was very angry by the. time I finally got him, 
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A scene on the Nakasendo, the ancient 
national highway. 
From a Photograph. 


and, borrowing some rope, 
tied him to the front-door 
grating, and was about to 
leave him there to cool his 
ardour in the soft rain, when 
Ei appeared on the scene, 
looking dazed and still half 
asleep. 

“Ma! Bikurishimashita!” 
(Well, I am astonished !) he 
said, ingenuously. “I can’t 
imagine how he got free.” 

I pointed to the tag of straw rope which still 
hung from his lean little head. 

“He ate it!” I said, crushingly, and retired 
to my quilts, leaving Ei wondering why a 
sensible pony should be so foolish as to 
imagine that straw used to secure him with 
should be eaten, when by waiting eight hours 
or so he would receive straw, ready chopped, 
for his breakfast. 

After leaving Kyoto we followed the ancient 
central highway that leads through the moun- 
tainous interior of the inain island from Kyoto 
to Tokio, a road that is supposed to have 
existed as a track in the first century of our era, 
though it was probably made in the early part 
of the eighth century, and was not very much 
used until a later date, when a far-seeing Shogun 
aimed at crippling the powers of the feudal 
daimios, by compelling them to spend six months 
in the new city of Yedo every year. This 
entailed a great deal of travelling, and though 
the greater amount of traffic was on the more 
modern Tokaido, or East Coast Road, a very 
large number of daimio trains passed up and 
down the Nakasendo every year. It is now, in 
many places, falling again into decay, though 


A halt in the mountains, 
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certain sections of it are 
much travelled by those 
engaged in the silk trade, 
and in a very few years its 
remote, old-world life will 
be a thing of the past, for 
an undaunted Government 
is already engaged in the 
herculean task of cutting 
a railroad in the steep sides 
of the mountains that 
border the Kiso River. 
The next large town 
we passed through was 
Gifu, the chief city of the province of Mino, the 
fourth of the five provinces we had to pass 
through. Gifu, it will be remembered, was 
destroyed in the disastrous earthquake of 1885, 
when twenty thousand people lost their lives. 
It is now a quiet and pleasant city, visited by 
much rain, and this is perhaps why the people 
of the district have devotee’ themselves to the 
manufacture of native umbrellas, rain-proof oil- 
paper, and oil-paper lanterns! It is from Gifu 
that a large number of the fancy paper parasols 
and lanterns, known as “Japanese” in the 
English’ shops, are imported, but the serious 
business of the city is in making “ Mino” oil- 
paper, famous for its sterling rain-proof qualities. 
As far as Gifu we had been travelling across 
flat rice plains and through interminable villages 
—we never seemed to be out of sight of hous 
all the time. These villages are mostly dis 
posed in long lines on either side of the road, 
and are the dwelling-places of the peasants, who 
do not live on their land, isolated from other 
houses, as do the small farmers in England. 
“Farms” in Japan are usually the residences 
of the more wealthy class of farmer, who sublets 
his fields to peasants living in near-by villages. 
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These houses are more or less isolated, but even 
they are within sight of a village. 

Owing to the presence of these many 
villagers, however, we had been enabled to 
procure such welcome additions to our com- 
missariat as melons, grapes, biscuits, sugar, and 
(at the inns) fresh fish. Once Gifu was left 
behind, we found ourselves entering quite a 
different country. First of all, wide, breezy 
moors, covered with scrub pine, and with occa- 
sionally a few fields under dry culture, which 
was a welcome change from the odoriferous 
flooded rice-fields of the provinces of Settsu, 
Yamashiro, and Omi that we had already 
traversed. Then came some low foothills, 
covered with scrub and trees, and lastly tall 
mountains clothed with thick forests. 

Our idea, as already stated, was to follow the 


exact route of the old Nakasendo highway, and ~ 


this we did to our cost, for it led us over no 
fewer than six mountain passes. The first two 
were not high ones, but the roads were appalling. 
They had never been cut for wheeled trattic, 
and they are now only used by pedestrians, as 
there are better modern roads which make wide 
détours. 

When we saw the precipitous first lap of the 
Gara-Ishi Pass we were almost daunted. It was 
like a dry watercourse, only about fifteen feet 
wide, and strewn with rocks and boulders. The 
torrential June rains of scores of years had 
carried away almost all the soil from the road- 
bed, and left these boulders standing thickly in 
the path. Some of them were about ten inches 
high. 

We had to attack these passes with little 
spurts. I led the pony, cheering him on with 
shouts and—it was a dire necessity--the leather- 
thonged whip, while the sturdy jinricksha man 
pushed behind and kept the cart from over- 
turning when the Wheels went over the boulders. 
Z—-— took his bicycle, and the fox-terrier 
thought he was helping me by barking furiously 
at the pony, who was too much occupied now 
to bite at him, as he usually did. We would 
scramble up a dozen yards or so and then stop 
for a breather, Ei rolling a couple of heavy 
stones behind the wheels to keep the cart in 
position. It was most tiring work for all of us, 


and we did not cover much ground on the day 
we crossed the Gara-Ishi and Hambara passes. 
The next two passes—the Torri-toge, three 
thousand one hundred and fifty feet above sea- 
level, and the Shiojiri-toge, three thousand three 
hundred and forty feet—though long and wind- 
ing, were crossed by very good roads ; but the 
last and highest, the Wada-toge, five thousand 
three hundred feet, was almost as bad as the 
first two, and immeasurably tonger. 

At the summit of the Gara-Ishi-toge (toge = 
pass) there was a small tea-house where the 
people had collected some of the beautiful old 
fossils from Tsukiyoshi, which were supposed 
to have fallen from the moon (tsuki= moon). 
Z—— and I bought one or two, and Ei looked 
at them with a dawning light of marvel in his 
eyes. The woman told him of the moon legend, 
and I told him something of the real origin of 
fossils, and he had the intelligence to perceive 
that the truth was even more wonderful than the 
fiction. Ieould see that he wanted to buy a 
specimen, but, although he was earning good 
wages, he would not be guilty of the extravagance. 

Five minutes after we left the cottage our 
kettle of cold Maggi’s pea-soup, which we usually 
prepared overnight at the inn for our lunch 
next day, fell off the cart. The soup was 
wasied ; and we discovered that the lid of the 
kettle had been knocked off on our way up the 
pass, and the cloth we had tied it up in had 
come unknotted, allowing half the soup to 
dribble over our luggage. Z. was about to 
throw the kettle—useless to us without a lid— 
away, when I suggested that Ei should run back 
and give it to the tea-house people, who were 
poor and might appreciate a good kettle, even 
without its lid. His face beamed at the suggestion, 
and he raced back to the little thatched cottage 
with an alacrity that surprised us. Presently he 
returned, and his conduct was explained. He 
had “swapped” the kettle for one of the 
Tsukiyoshi fossils! All the way down the pass 
we saw him taking his treasure out of his belt 
and unwrapping it from its tissue paper at 
intervals, when he would look at it with awe, 
and perhaps put another wondering question to 
us about the petrifaction of long dead shellfish 
and the geological development of his country. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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Captured by Filipinos. 
Totp BY Boatswain WILLIAM JuRascHKA, U.S. Navy, AND SET DOWN BY LIEUTENANT 
R. S. Keyes, U.S. Navy. 


The terrible experiences of a United States sailor who fell into the hands of the Filipino insurgents, 
and for nearly five months endured all sorts of hardships and tortures at the hands of his cruel 


and savage captors. 


The story of his shifts to communicate with his comrades, and his final 
escape, is as romantic and exciting as anything in fiction. 


Lieutenant Keyes writes: “I have 


taken all possible steps to verify names, dates, and places, and the story has been corrected by 


the narrator. 


Seg HE month of June, 1899, found me 
Cy | Aa ve ong pat Com- 

mander W. ‘IT. Swinburne, lying in 
eas Manila Bay. The Spanish eanboat 

Mariveles, a hundred and forty-two 
tons, bought by the army from the Spaniards, 
was fitting out to stop illegal traffic between the 
different islands, with particular regard for Panay, 
an insurgent stronghold. On June 17th, 1899, 
I, with ten others of the He/ena’s crew, was 
transferred to the AZariveles. She was com- 
manded by Lieutenant J. W. Oman, and her 
complement consisted of eleven white men and 
boys, with six Filipino firemen and a Chinese 
cook and steward. 

We left Manila for Iloilo, on the south- 
eastern coast of Panay, during the latter part of 
June, convoyed by the Helena. We reached 
lloilo the second day out from Manila. Here 
we filled our bunkers, completed our fitting out, 
and a few days later weighed anchor for our 
first cruise, around the Island of Leyte. 

Toward dusk of the second day we sighted 
two paraos making for a small harbour on the 
coast of Leyte. Lying off during the night, we 
steamed into the harbour at daylight the next 
morning, but no paraos were to be seen. Lower- 
ing a boat, I took eight well-armed men and 
pulled for the beach. We soon found the 
paraos concealed in the bushes, a small creek 
flowing into the harbour at this point. The 
Vilipino crews made for the woods, and we were 
soon overhauling the paraos, finding nothing but 
Spanish papers, twenty bolos, and some rice. 
Taking the papers and bolos, I fired the paraos, 
using cotton waste and kerosene oil, of which we 
carried a supply for this purpose. 

The masts, booms, and decks of the paraos 
were made of bamboo, and as the fire reached 
them the expansion of air in the tight joints 
caused small explosions, sounding like rifle- 
shots. Lieutenant Oman thought the Filipinos 
were firing on us, and promptly turned loose the 
battery of the Afariveles on the bushes, firing 
over our heads. We in turn thought that the 
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ship had been fired upon, and opened with our 
rifles. Getting no reply to our fire, and seeing 
that the paraos were blazing well, I returned to 
the ship. 

Arrived back at Iloilo in safety, we fitted 
out for another trip. We cruised around Panay, 
Negros, Guimeras, Calabazas, and Sicogon, the 
regular grounds for illegal traffic, capturing two 
or three prizes each day. ‘hey carried rice, 
dried fish, and frequently despatches from the 
insurgents of Panay to those of the other islands. 
The natives of Sicogon supplied us with 
chickens, eggs, bananas, and other fruits, as 
they were friendly, or, at least, wished to appear 
so. The pilot told Lieutenant Oman that the 
insurgent head-quarters of the north-eastern 
portion of Panay were at Concepcion, in the 
province of the same name, so he decided to 
run in and take a look at the place. (We after- 
wards found the head-quarters to be at Sara, 
about three miles inland.) Entering the har- 
bour, we anchored about eight hundred yards 
from the beach, which was alive with Filipinos ; 
a large flag was flying near the water’s edge. 
I wanted to take a boat in close enough to draw 
their fire, if they intended to fire ; but Lieutenant 
Oman said “ No,” as he did not wish to provoke 
a fight. 

The following morning we hoisted a flag of 
truce, and soon afterwards a boat came off with 
about a dozen Filipinos. There was a great 
deal of talk between Lieutenant Oman and 
the insurgents, the pilot acting as interpreter. 
Some of the Filipinos wanted us to stay until 
Garcia, the insurgent Governor, could visit the 
ship, and Lieutenant Oman consented to wait. 

About four o’clock the same afternoon, Garcia, 
accompanied by his staff and a Scotchman 
named Porter, who had married a kinswoman 
of Garcia’s, came off to the ship. ‘The Governor 
proposed to turn over the Province of 
Concepcion to the American forces—for a 
consideration—and to betake himself and his 
friends to Hong-Kong. Himself a Tagalog, 
he did not, trust the Visayans about him, and 
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kept a body-guard of eighty ‘Tagalog riflemen 
with him at all times. Another insurgent, a 
lieutenant, secretly offered to surrender himself 
and a hundred riflemen under his command, 
without consideration. He was convinced of 
the hopelessness of the insurgent cause, and 
wanted to come in before the bottom fell out. 

Lieutenant Oman accepted the Filipino lieu- 
tenant's offer, but told Garcia that he must see 
General Hughes at Iloilo before replying. With 
that the conference broke up, and I showed 
the Governor and party around the Afariveles, 
firing a few shots from one of the Colts for 
their amusement. Garcia was much impressed 
by the stream of bullets thrown from the spiteful 
little guns, and afterwards tried to trade a 
prisoner for two of them. 

We went back to Iloilo, and General 
Hughes was informed of the propositions made 
by the insurgent Governor and lieutenant. He 
accepted the lieutenant’s offer, placing the affair 
in Lieutenant Oman’s hands, but refused the 
Governor’s. Lieutenant Oman was instructed 
to tell Garcia that the Americans would take 
not only Concepcion, but the whole Island of 
Panay, just as soon as they wished, and that 
they would not pay a cent for it. 

With this message we set out for Concepcion. 
On our arrival General Hughes's decision was 
made known to Garcia, who did not know what 
to make of it, as he was not accustomed to being 
treated in sucha fashion. Lieutenant Oman then 
steamed down near Cotta, south-west from the 
Island of Calabazas, where we were to meet the 
Filipino lieutenant and his men. ‘They did not 
appear, and we suspected treachery ; we after- 
wards learned, however, that the lieutenant 
meant business, for he had already given 
himself up to the army, although unable to 
include his men in the surrender. 

No insurgents appearing and expressing a 
desire to be good, we went back to our occu- 
pation of capturing paraos. One afternoon we 
sighted a small one, which disregarded our shot 
across her bows and tried to escape. As she 
was making for shoal water, we fired into her, 
sinking her as she neared the beach. Lowering 
a boat, I went over to take possession, her 
crew jumping overboard and swimming ashore. 
Finding nothing in her but a bale of hemp, I 
cut that open with an axe, and stowed inside 
was a bundle of papers, all in Spanish. Setting 
fire to the parao, I returned to the Afariveles, 
delivering the papers to Lieutenant Oman. 
The papers were made out, with the pilot’s 
aid, to be despatches from the insurgents of 
Negros to those of Panay, asking that riflemen 
be sent over to attack the American soldiers, 
and stating that the parao carried money to pay 
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all expenses. It was too late to look for the 
money, however, as the parao was burned to 
the water's edge. 

Our operations during the remainder of the 
summer were much the same as those described, 
many paraos being captured and burned. As 
we had neither food nor quarters for the 
prisoners, they were landed on the beach at the 
most convenient point. When this point 
happened to be on the coast of Panay we were 
usually fired on from the bushes, and the 
prisoners were made to jump overboard and swim 
for it. This being dangerous, both to ourselves 
and the prisoners, we got into the habit of land- 
ing our prisoners, when possible, on Sicogon. 

As I have said, the natives of Sicogon were 
friendly, to all appearances, and had no rifles, 
only bolos. Cattle and provisions were plentiful. 
We had come to know the inhabitants of a little 
village on the west coast pretty well, and, on 
most of our visits, would get a calf from them 
and have fresh veal. The insurgents came to 
know of our visits to this village, and, burning 
to “get even” with the little gunboat that was 
giving them so much trouble, the Commandante 
of the insurgents of Panay came over and in- 
spected the ground. He then constructed rifle- 
pits for his riflemen, hid bolomen in the bushes, 
and waited for our next trip. 

We came in two days later, landed our pri- 
soners, took a calf, which we had great fun 
rounding up in the small corral near the beach, 
and returned to the ship, never suspecting the 
presence of insurgents. It was afterwards 
learned that the Filipinos did not attack us 
because we were unarmed—not that they had 
scruples that way, but because they wanted our 
rifles badly. 

The insurgent leader took two hundred cattle 
and returned to Panay, boasting that he would 
take an Americano alive the next trip the 
Mariveles made to Sicogon. A priest took up 
the boast and bet him two hundred dollars 
Mexican and a horse that he could not do it. 
The Commandante’s desire to win his bet was 
fortunate for me, as things turned out. 

On the 16th of October, 1899, we captured a 
large parao loaded with kerosene oil, and, after 
burning her, steamed for Sicogon to land the 
prisoners and to get a calf which had been 
promised. On our arrival I took the dinghy, 
two apprentices, Smith and Cushing, and one 
landsman, McDonald, and pulled in to land the 
prisoners. 

The Presidente of the village met us on the 
beach, and when asked if he had our calf said 
that he had two tied in a cocoa grove about two 
hundred yards inland. This sudden generosity 
struck me_as peculiar, but as both>the Presidente 
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and the natives of his village had always been 
friendly, and we had begun to think ourselves a 
match for any number of Filipinos, I told the boys 
to keep together, and walked up to the grove. 

In the grove we found the calves, tied about 
fifty yards apart. ‘Telling McDonald and 
Cushing to take the first one, Smith and 
myself went to the other. We untied him, 
but he proved a stubborn brute—probably he 
was selected for that reason—and absolutely 
refused to be led toward the boat. 

I was trying to throw him, so that the 
natives could tie his legs and carry him to 
the boat, when I heard a wild yell I shall 
remember all my life. Looking up in alarm, 
I saw that the grove was alive with bolomen. 
They had already sprung upon the two boys 
with the first calf and knocked them down. 

Calling to the boy with me to follow, I ran 
toward the bolomen, drawing my revolver and 
snapping it at them. As we had landed under 
a flag of truce my revolver was unloaded, having 
been strapped on from habit. ‘The natives did not 
know this, however, and jumped behind trees, 
allowing the two boys to get up and rush head- 
long for the boat, which, with the third boy, 
they reached in safety. I would have followed, 
but was hindered by the natives who had been 
helping me with the calf, who tried their hardest 
to trip and pull me down. ‘Turning, I gave two 
or three of them cracks with my fist that sent 
them flying, and then continued my run toward 
the boat, frantically trying to load my revolver 
as Iran, as I saw that I could never pass the 
bolomen without shooting. My ammunition 
was put up in packets, and as luck would have it 
the packet I drew out was “frozen,” so that I 
could not draw the plug. ‘Thinking that I could 
manage it if I stopped for a moment, I halted. 
Just then, it seemed to me, at least half the island 
hit me on the back of the head, felling me to my 
knees. I have a dent yet in my skull made by 
that crack, and I never think of it withou 
getting a headache. z 

Struggling to my feet, half dazed, I beheld a 
sight which, under happier circumstances, would 
have appeared ludicrous in the extreme. All 
round me were about fifty Filipinos, carrying 
huge nets hung on bamboo poles, and looking 
for all the world like big butterfly-nets. As the 
nets were made of vines bearing two-inch thorns, 
however, and I speedily discovered that I was 
the butterfly, the situation didn’t strike me as 
being at all funny. Suddenly, as I staggered 
forward, intent upon reaching the boat, they 
made a combined rush, threw about a dozen of 
the nets over me, and rolled me up in them 
until I could not move. It felt very much like 
being wound around with barbed wire, except 


that the barbs were extra long. Every pull on 
the nets took some fragments of my clothes and 
flesh with it; and the Filipinos seemed to take 
great pleasure in pulling. 

While I lay helpless the bolomen crowded 
around me, stabbing and hacking at me with 
their bolos and daggers. One nearly cut my 
right arm off at the shoulder, another stabbed 
me through the ankle, bone and all, and a third 
drove his kris through my left hand. I thought 
their game was to hack off my hands and feet 
and Icave me to die where I was, a favourite 
trick of theirs. In desperation I grasped the 
kris with my left hand, and in pulling it out the 
boloman nearly severed my little finger. 

Presently they ceased their stabbing and 
hacking, and contented themselves with ham- 
mering me with the flat sides of their volos and 
with bamboo sticks. Next, some of them tied 
a rope around my neck, and, making this fast to 
a bush, about ten of them took hold of the nets, 
which were well woven round me by this time, 
and stripped them off by main force. They 
took more clothes and flesh in the operation, 
and hundreds of thorns broke and remained in 
my body. My belt and revolver had already 
been removed, and when the nets had been 
pulled off I lay naked as the day I was born. 

Meanwhile, the ship, alarmed by the boys 
who had escaped, opened with her battery on 
the cocoa grove, and a boat full of armed men 
was seen pulling rapidly for the beach. There- 
upon the Filipino bolomen laid hold of the 
rope about my neck, and started off at a 
swinging trot, towing me behind them. I 
was dragged through the cocoa grove, down a 
sloping field of cane stubble, and into a shallow 
river. Here we turned up the bed of the 
stream, and for about two miles I gasped and 
choked as I was dragged along, almost drowning. 
Finally, half dead, I was hauled up on the 
sloping bank, tied to a tree, and given another 
severe drubbing with bamboo sticks and the flat 
sides of bolos. 

I afterwards learned that the boat from the 
Mariveles pulled straight for the beach, expecting 
to find bolomen only, as no one had. seen rifle 
men and no shots had been fired. Just as the 
boat took the ground the Filipino riflemen, who 
had remained to meet the boat, opened fire at 
close range. A Mauser bullet passed through 
Coxswain Sarré’s leg ; another went through, the 
groin of Smith, an apprentice. Smith was 
game, and, calling out, “ Boys, I’ve got it in the 
bread-basket !” continued firing on the bushes. 
McDonald, a landsman, was hit under the 
shoulder by a ‘45 calibre brass-covered Rem- 
ington bullet; the bullet passed through his 
body and he diced almost immediately. 
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“In desperation I grasped the kris with my left hand,’ 


Seeing that it was suicidal to land with his 
small party, Sarré, who was in command of the 
boat, ordered everybody who was able to 
jump. overboard and shove the boat off. 
They jumped promptly, shoved her clear, and 
returned to the ship without further loss. The 


force of the 


Filipinos was made known to 
Lieutenant Oman, and, knowing that his crew 


was too small to rescue m nd having no 
doctor aboard, he steamed away for Iloilo, 
sixty miles away, as fast as the little AZariveles 
could go. This was-a great disappointment to 
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the Filipinos, who had expected to kill or 
capture the whole party with their rifles and 
ammunition. Rifles were very scarce with 
them, and as for swords, any man who could 
muster one was an officer by right of pos- 
session. 

The riflemen now came up the river-bed and 
joined my guard, and all hands turned to and 
gave me another beating. I asked for the Com- 
mandante, but got no answer save blows and 
kicks. The next morning I did see him, but 
his answers were anything but comforting. I 
was told that I was to be taken to the “Jefe 
General” at Santa Barbara, Panay, and there 
shot, after the torture due to such a “Grande 
Americano.” The Commandante, whose name 
was Rossi, was a half-breed German-Tagalog, 
but a thorough Filipino at heart, for all his blue 
eyes and fair hair. 

The whole party now moved to the north- 
western coast of the island, where two large war- 
canoes were hid behind. a sand-bank. These 
canoes were launched, and in one of them I 
was lashed on my back to a thwart. Looking 
toward the ariveles I could see her smoke 
only, as she steamed for Iloilo. I thought it 
would be my last sight of anything carrying the 
flag, and things scemed misty, while I tried to 
swallow the big lump in my throat. 

My captors paddled across to a small village 
on the Island of Calagnan, where I was placed 
in a chair, bound hand and foot, although I 
could scarcely move, and the entire population 
turned out to welcome me. The “ welcome,” I 
should explain, was made up of various amiable 
little attentions, such as spitting in my face, 
pulling my moustache, and pinching my ears 
and tongue. All I could do was to set my 
teeth and endure it as best I could, promising 
them (to myself) the time of their lives when 1 
should be free and strong again—if I ever was. 

From Calagnan we crossed to Estancia, on 
the mainland of Panay. Here, but for a 
Filipino lieutenant and his men, I should have 
been torn to pieces. This lieutenant, one 
‘Andres Villanueva, was the Commandante of 
Carlés, on the northern coast of the Province of 
Concepcion. He had been struck on the shin 
by a fragment of one of the shells from the 
Mariveles, but had pluckily kept up with the 
party, fortunately for me. When the mob at 
Estancia made a rush for me, he called to the 
riflemen of his own force, drew his sword, and 
swore that if I was harmed he would order them 
to fire. This bold move was effective, and I 
was soon taken to a building, built on stilts, like 
all the rest, on account of the mud and vermin. 

Here I was lashed securely to a post in a 


sitting posture, and eight bolomen mounted 
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guard over me for the night. They were head- 
hunters to a man, being Visayans, and I did 
not like the loving way in which they handled 
their bolos and looked at me. Iam a big man, 
and my head would have been a priceless treasure 
to the true head-hunter. In addition to this, 
my bonds were so taut that the circulation was - 
almost stopped. My arms and legs swelled up 
to an enormous size, turning black, and, of 
course, sleep was impossible. I asked them to 
ease my lashings, but they only grinned. 

After a seemingly endless night of agony the 
morning came, and with it the Presidente of 
Estancia, the Commandante, and a Filipino 
lieutenant. My lashings were cut, and as I 
could not rise my guard jerked me to my feet. 
I promptly toppled over, whereupon my guard 
again pulled me to my feet and held me there 
while I was questioned. ‘The Presidente asked 
what would be the result of my capture, and I 
told him, in plain English, which he understood, 
that there would be “the dickens to pay.” This 
appeared to disconcert them, and after a few 
more questions they left the room. 

My answer was soon justified, for three gun- 
boats and two companies of soldiers went to 
Sicogon and, not finding me, destroyed every- 
thing. Coming over to Estancia, Commander 
Ackley, of the Concord, communicated with the 
insurgents under a flag of truce. I was made 
to write a letter to Commander Ackley, stating 
that I was safe and receiving good treatment. 
As my fingers were so swollen and stiff that I 
could not hold the pen, a bamboo stick was 
lashed to it, and I managed to scrawl the words 
after a fashion, I wanted to tell Commander 
Ackley to rush the town; but I wrote with a 
cocked Mauser against my heart, and I feared 
that some of the Filipinos could read English, 
as they spoke it to some extent. Commander 
Ackley, in reply, demanded three things—that 
I should be held as a prisoner of war, 
receiving good treatment; that the insurgent 
soldiers should leave Estancia ; and that all work 
on fortifications thereabout should cease ; other- 
wise, he said, he would not leave a house stand- 
ing on the coast. Alarmed by these demands, 
the insurgents agreed to them at once, and pre- 
pared to evacuate the town. = 

As I could not walk a step, I was lashed to 
the back of a carabao, quite naked, and hustled 
off with a guard of bolomen. It was the latter 
part of the rainy season, and the roads, or paths, 
were deep with mud. The sun beat down on 
my bare head, and the pestilential vapours from 
the marshes we passed through gave me fever. 
My tortured body swelled, and I lost all desire 
to live, only hoping dully that one of the Visayan 
bolomen would steal,a, march,on his fellows and 
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He drew his sword and swore that if I was harmed he would order them to fire, 
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walk off some night with my head. The carabao 
would lie down frequently in shallow puddles, 
and in the absence of other clothing I was soon 
coated with mud. 

We travelled for three days in this manner, 
stopping at villages each night, and finally 
reaching Balasan. Couriers had preceded us, 
and a Filipino brass band met us two miles 
from the town. ‘To the tune of “There'll be a 
Hot Time in the Old Town To-night,” I rode 
into Balasan on my carabao, clothed in mud 
and filth. 

Here we found plenty of rice, sugar, and 
fruit, but no meat. I could eat but little, and 
hoped the bolomen would starve, so the plentiful 
food was rather a disappointment than otherwise. 
After two days in Balasan we set out for Carlés, 
distant one day’s travel. 

In Carlés I was shown the ribs of two 
paraos that I had burned some time previously, 
and all sorts of promises were made for a 
delightful time for me, Our stay here was 
short, however, and we soon set out for Sara, 
the capital. 

The day before reaching Sara I was riding 
along in a sort of stupor, when I heard shouting 
and screeching, accompanied by about a dozen 
bugles, and soon we sighted a body of men, 
swinging along on foot and on bull-back— 
laughing, shouting, and blowing their bugles 
like mad. They were returning from a mountain 
expedition against a robber chief, and at the 
rear of the procession rode a big Visayan, with 
a head on a spear. It had belonged to the late 
robber chief, who, having been wounded, was 
killed at once, as these people never take 
wounded prisoners. I thought I saw my end 
very near when that hideous crew trotted past 
like so many fiends from Hades, but felt rather 
glad than otherwise. 

The news of our coming had reached Sara, 
and I was received with the honours due toa 
live Americano, and a big one at that. We were 
met by a band and four or five hundred soldiers. 
These soldiers were the best I had seen, having 
uniforms, and were formed in fair order. They 
fell in around our party, and we entered Sara 
with the band playing “The Aguinaldo March,” 
and banners waving. After parading around 
the square twice I was taken to the Governcr’s 
house, at one corner, next the church. 

Here the Governor, Garcia, received me with 
smiles and apologies, and as we were fairly 
intimate already I hoped for better treatment. 
I had also expected to see Porter, the Scotch- 
man, but was disappointed, as he was out on 
his plantation, some distance from the town. 
His house, however, was in the square, and his 
wife, an educated Tagalog woman, sceing a 


white prisoner, was filled with pity at my 
condition. How she guessed that I was white 
I don’t know, as I was covered with mud from 
head to foot, and had not a stitch of clothing 
on me. She sent a messenger at once to her 
husband, and he arrived a few hours later at the 
Governor’s house. His first words to me were, 
“Good heavens! how did you stand it? How 
long have you been like this?” 

I told him all about my capture and treat- 
ment, and he promised, with tears in his eyes, 
to do everything in his power to aid me. 
Through his good offices and those of the 
Governor I was given a room to myself in the 
Governor’s house, and supplied with water to 
wash the filth from my body and attend to my 
cuts for the first time. The wounds were doing 
better than I had expected from their long 
neglect and filthy condition, although all were 
bad enough, my ankle being in extremely bad 
shape. I washed them as well as I could, but, 
having no bandages or antiseptics, I greatly 
feared blood-poisoning would ensue. 

In this room I lay for six weeks, unable to 
move. ‘The thorns that had broken off in my 
body tortured me continually, having become 
festered. I dug them out with my finger-nails, 
although it gave me almost unendurable pain to 
do so. Porter did all that he could, but warned 
me not to talk too freely with him, as he was 
looked upon with suspicion already. Were he 
suspected of treachery, he said, neither his life 
nor mine would be worth a moment’s purchase. 
He sent me English books to read, and his wife 
sent me carabao milk daily. I never saw her, 
but she has my undying gratitude for her kind- 
ness to me, an enemy of her people. 

While in this room, after I became able to 
crawl about, I saw some of the most hideous 
sights that can be imagined. My room adjoined 
the apartment where ladrones and other offenders 
were brought for trial. A narrow slit was cut in 
the wooden wall between the rooms, probably 
for the purpose of observation and hearing. ‘The 
house had formerly been occupied by priests, 
and what survivals of the Inquisition have been 
seen through this slit I cannot say. 

The mode of questioning was quite original 
and wholly brutal. The prisoner would be 
brought in bound and placed in the centre of a 
ring of perhaps twenty insurgent officers, a guard 
on either side, each with a raw-hide whip. An 
officer would rise and ask the prisoner a ques- 
tion. Perhaps the prisoner would not answer, 
or, if he did, the answer did not please the 
questioner, and he would then strike the bound 
man in the face, knocking him down. ‘The 
guards would jerk him to his feet, when the 
officer would’ promptly knock him down again. 
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After important questions, the guards would 
lash the prisoner unmercifully with the raw-hide 
whips for, perhaps, five minutes. Each officer 
would go through this performance ; then, after 
consultation, the Governor would be called. He 
would come in, often bringing his children, little 
girls about four and six years old respectively. 

Garcia would go through practically the same 
performance as his officers before him, and on 
one occasion, after knocking down a man who 
looked to be a hundred 


in the floor of my room that pleased me. That 
was one of the sergeants, who had whipped so 
many poor wretches, stretched on the ground, 
having his own back cut to pieces with the lash. 
The cracks in the floor of my room served me 
well in another way, and perhaps saved the lives 
of some of my countrymen. In my room were 


two large boxes full of loose ammunition of all 
kinds — Krag-Jorgensen, 
and other makes. 


Mauser, Remington, 
I would crawl near to these 
boxes and lie there, my 


years old at least, the 
Governor asked him a 
question as he lay on the 
floor helpless. ‘The old 
man lifted his head to 
reply, when the Governor 
jumped on it with both 
feet, crushing his face 
into the floor. The poor 
wretch squirmed and 
quivered in what I thought 
his death-struggle, but re- 
vived and went on through 
the barbarous ordeal. 
After this mockery of a 
prial, sentence would be 
tassed by the Governor, 
who was absolute. Minor 
offences were punished 


guard dozing by the door 
meanwhile. One by one I 
would take the cartridges 
out of the boxes, pull the 
bullets out with my fingers 
and teeth, and drop the 
powder through the 
cracks into the mud 
below. Then, having re- 
placed the bullets, I would 
put the useless cartridge 
back in the box and 
begin on another. This 
was my only occupation 
for weeks, and it be- 
came a sort of mania 
with me. Some of the 
bullets took hours to 
work out, but I think I 


by lashes—sometimes as 
many as three hundred. 
Offenders charged with 
being ladrones, or robbers, 
or having intercourse with the Americans, would 
invariably be sentenced to death, first receiving 
several hundred lashes. The lashing was done 
immediately under my room, and as the planks 
were separated by wide cracks I could see the 
hideous sights and hear the awful screams. The 
prisoner to be lashed was triced up by a rope 
around his middle until clear of the ground, and 
then two stalwart Filipino sergeants would lay 
on unmercifully with their wicked-looking whips. 
Often the poor fellows would take fifteen or 
twenty lashes without a murmur, but then the 
flesh would begin to quiver, and soon the very 
bones would seem to be starting through the 
blood-stained thing that once had been a human 
back. I could never bring myself to look after 
this stage of the whipping, but could not shut 
out the awful screams and ravings from my ears. 

After being lashed, minor offenders were let 
down and turned loose to shift for themselves, 
but the ones sentenced to death were taken 
away to the cemetery, where their heads were 
chopped off with bolos, as bullets were too 
precious to use for execution work. 

Only one sight did I see through the cracks 


Boatswain William Juraschka, of the United States Navy, 

who was captured by the Filipii 

terrible hardships and tortures while in their hands. 
From a Photograph. 


ino insurgents, and suffered 


must have ruined several 
hundred rounds of ammu- 
nition for my friends the 
Filipinos. 

The insurgents were armed with the greatest 
assortment of small arms that I have ever seen 
—Krags, Winchesters, Remingtons, Mausers, 
and other rifles, while many of them carried 
shot-guns. The most original gun of all, 
however, was one made from a piece of gas- 
pipe by the proud owner—or rather owners, as 
it took two of them to fire it. The gas-pipe 
was mounted on a home-made stock, and had a 
breech-block made of wood, fitted with leather 
hinges and a pin to secure it. The thing was 
loaded with a shot-gun cartridge, ro-gauge, and, 
the breech-block having been closed, one of the 
owners levelled the piece, and the other, sticking 
a nail through a hole in the block, hit it with a 
hammer. ‘Then both sat down hurriedly to see 
what they had hit—-which wasn’t much, as their 
“gun” had no sights. 

Another ridiculous affair, which I was too 
weak and ill to appreciate at the time, was 
the grand review held in Sara to celebrate the 
anniversary of some battle with the Spaniards. 
About eight or ten thousand cavalrymen, 
riflemen, and bolomen assembled, and for 
three days did nothing /but_marchj around the 
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square, screeching and shouting. ‘The uni- 
forms were marvellous creations, but some of 
them would hardly be considered decent in 
Broadway. First came the cavalry, mounted 
on ponies and carabaos, no two of the riders 
dressed alike. Here and there rode an ugly 
Visayan, supremely happy in an old high hat 
anda breech-clout, while others had not a rag on 
them, save a high collar coming well up under 
the ears. Some of the riflemen and bolomen 
had a sort of Eton jacket, made of any colour 
of cloth to be had, and marched bravely along 
in that, without even a breech-clout. The 
popular dress, however, was the breech-clout of 
nipa leaves, high hats, Eton jackets, and collars 
being beyond the means of the majority. I 
remember remarking to Porter, who stood 
beside me in my room, that I should like to 
see just one company of our cavalry dash into 
the square ; they would drive the whole eight or 
ten thousand caricatures clean out of the island. 
He laughed, and said he could well believe it. 

The Governor came to see me at times, and 
on one occasion asked me if President McKinley 
would give two Colts, like those he had seen 
on the A/ariveles, with a thousand rounds of 
ammunition for each gun, in exchange for me. 
1 told him that when Americans went to war 
they counted the cost, and that I would never 
consent to such an exchange, even if President 
McKinley would. I added that the President 
would probably see me hung to the highest tree 
in the islands before he would give a single 
round of ammunition, let alone the guns. ‘The 
Governor then asked me if I would wrestle his 
best wrestler for my freedom, whereupon I 
replied that if he would give me time to get well 
and regain my strength I would wrestle any two 
of his men, and kill them before his eyes. He 
laughed, saying that I looked it, and shook his 
head. He had heard how I had_ handled 
several natives when captured on Sicogon, and 
was probably anxious to see my strength put to 
the test.* 

At another time the Governor told me that 
his best marksman had hit a Mexican peso at a 
hundred yards, and I asked him to allow me to 
stand on one side of the square, which was 
about a thousand feet across, his marksman on 
the other; he was to have five shots, and if I 
was not killed I was to be allowed to go free 
into our lines. I saw no hope of getting back 
alive, and would have welcomed any death that 
aman can die with his eyes open. I was still 
swollen to an enormous size, my body covered 
with sores, and life was torture. The Governor, 


* Juraschka stands about five feet cleven inches and weizhs about 
two hundred pounds. His strength is enormous, I have seen him 
lift a five-hundred-pound mine anchor without special effort.—THE 
AcTHoR. 


however, refused to accept this offer, saying that 
he preferred to keep me. 

About the time I became able to walk a 
little the army at Iloilo advanced upon the 
insurgents round that place and cut them to 
pieces. The remnants came flying into Sara, 
our soldiers close on their heels. Of course, I 
saw none of this, but a little Filipino bugler had 
become quite friendly and told me everything 
that happened. As he waited on the Governor 
at table he heard many things of interest, all. of 
which he told me, as he was attached to my 
particular guard. 

Speaking of buglers, it astonished me to find 
that the insurgents had so many buglers, and 
that many of them were of the best. They 
knew all our army calls, although they did not 
know their significance. I was often asked the 
meaning of various calls, and was careful to give 
them any but the proper one. One insurgent 
colonel asked me what call was sounded as the 
retreat from the charge. I told him that we had 
no such call, but that, the charge once sounded, 
American soldiers and sailors went through, or 
never came back. He was very much interested, 
and with good reason, as he had just escaped 
from the attack of our men at Iloilo, and could 
well believe it. He said that charging was unfair— 
that both sides should simply snipe at each other. 

As I have said, the army, five or six hundred 
strong, followed close on the heels of the routed 
insurgents, who came flying into Sara. Our 
troops never stopped, but rushed the town, 
cutting the Filipinos to pieces, and sending 
the survivors flying to the mountains. I was 
hustled roughly to the back of a carabao bull, 
but not tied, as I could now hold on fairly well. 
Somebody gave me an old straw hat and a 
curious sort of pyjama coat that must have been 
made for the fat man in Barnum’s Circus. Big 
as I was naturally, and swollen, too, with my 
wounds, it hung about me like a sack. It only 
reached a little below my waist, but was welcome 
for ali that, as it was the first garment of any 
sort that I had worn for weeks. 

We set out at a trot for the mountains, and 
having reached our goal, a secluded hill, well 
adapted for defence, waited for the Governor. 
He arrived that night with the remnants of his 
forces, and we at once set out for a mountain 
farther back in the range. Arriving at this 
place, the Governor ordered shacks to be erected 
and established his head-quarters. He told me 
that there was hard fare coming for all, but that 
I was not to be afraid. I always thought that 
he wanted me to play as his last trump if he 
got into a tight place. , 

The insurgents were scattered about the 
country, as there was not eriough food to keep 
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them at head-quarters, where only a few dozen 
rilemen and some bolomen remained. With 
the Governor was a Filipino colonel, Solece by 
name, who was a fine type of fighting insurgent. 
He was muscular and straight, as brave as a 
lion, but cruel In the fight before Iloilo his 
men held their rifles over the trenches and fired 
without aiming, being afraid to raise their heads. 
Colonel Solece told me that he had killed more 
of his own men than had the Americans, as he 
cut down every coward he saw. His men 
feared him, with good reason, but respected 
his ability. 

Every day “amigos” would come out from 
Sara, bringing news and food to Governor 
Garcia. Sometimes a rifleman would drop his 
rifle, put on “amigo” clothes, and walk into 
Sara himself. In this way the Governor knew 
what was going on in Sara, and through my little 
friend the bugler I knew pretty well, too. The 
town was held by Company D, ‘Twenty-fifth 
Volunteer Infantry, commanded by Captain 
Brownell. Outposts were kept on the four roads 
leading from the town, and when information 
was brought in by friendly —natives—real 
“amigos ”’—that insurgents had been seen in 
any place Captain Brownell would send a 
detachment out and cut them to pieces. ‘This 
greatly angered Colonel Solece, and he con- 
ceived a plan for retaking Sara and killing or 
capturing the entire garrison. 

He had inquired of the natives who came to 
us from Sura as to the habits of the Americans, 
and laid his plans accordingly. The morning 
routine of the American soldiers was as follows : 
The buygler first blew “ réveillé” in front of the 
men’s barracks, then walked across the square 
and blew it in front of the officers’ quarters. 
He then went back to the barracks and blew 
the “assembly,” the men walking across the 
square unarmed and falling in for muster in 
front of the officers’ quarters, which were in 
the Governor's house. Colonel Solece’s plan 
was for his bolomen to sneak into the town 
singly during the night and hide behind the ant- 
hills and in the tall grass with which the square 
was covered. His rifiemen were to be stationed 
just outside the outposts, and were to rush in at 
the sounding of the “charge” by his own bugler. 
Their plans were all discussed in the evenings 
as we sat outside the shacks on the mountains. 
The Governor had a large Turkish rug, which 
was spread on the ground, and all the officers 
would sit on it, smoking and discussing various 
questions. I was allowed to sit on one corner, 
my guard standing near by, and in this way 
heard many things. 

I was worried about this plan te recapture 
Sara, as it looked to me as though it might 
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succeed. JI tried to think of some way to send 
information to Captain Brownell, but as I was 
closely guarded day and night by both bolomen 
and a rifleman it was impossible. ‘The bolomen 
of my guard would often sleep across my body, 
so that if I wanted to move | had to roll them 
off, waking them immediately. ‘The Governor 
asked me once what I should do if I saw our 
troops coming, and I said I would cut and run 
for our lines. He told me that such a course 
would draw every bullet from his command, and 
that I was not to attempt it. I felt sure that my 
guard had orders to kill me rather than allow 
my recapture. 

Colonel Solece sent out for the detachments 
to assemble at head-quarters; as he could 
muster only about two hundred riflemen, he 
knew he had desperate work ahead, even though 
he could cut the Americans off from their arms, 
as he had planned. Consequently, he was 
anxious to collect all the rifles and bolomen 
possible for his undertaking. One afternoon a 
runner came to head quarters with the news that 
one of Captain Brownell’s “hiking” parties had 
surprised a party of thirteen riflemen, commanded 
by a lieutenant, capturing all the rifles and killing 
all but three men, the lieutenant and two others. 

‘That evening, as we were sitting, as usual, on 
the rug, a Filipino officer and two men walked 
into the fire-light—the survivors of the surprised 
party. Colonel Solece took one look at the 
officer’s face, then he jumped up, snatched the 
rifle from my guard’s hands, and shot the lieu- 
tenant through the heart. The unfortunate 
man fell across my feet, and I wondered if my 
turn would come next, as I did not then know 
who the man was, or why he had been killed. 
The other officers grabbed the infuriated Solece 
and took the gun from him, or I believe he 
would have killed the two insurgents who had 
come with the lieutenant. 

On the next day the men began to assemble 
for the expedition, and in two or three days 
more Colonel Solece had about two hundred 
riflemen and nearly two thousand bolomen at 
his disposal. ‘The first to arrive was a detach- 
ment of about two hundred macheferos, or 
bolomen. They came in the early morning, 
winding along a path in Indian file, and through 
the uncertain light our look-outs could not 
make out who they were. Captain Brownell 
and his men had inspired a wholesome fear 
in the hearts of the insurgents, and some- 
one set up a cry of “Americanos!” In a 
moment everything was shouting and com- 
motion. J was hustled into a shack, my 
guard standing over me, bolos in hand, and 
I realized that if the approaching detachment 
proved to be Americanyit.would arrive too late 
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“He shot the lieutenant through the heart.” 


todo much but bury me. Finally, when the few 
insurgent riflemen in our camp were about to fire 
on the ghostly shapes, a shout of “ Macheteros !” 
went up, and the tension was relieved. Every 
face, my own included, wore a look of relief. 


(To be 


Finally, at dusk one evening, the expedition 
set out towards Sara, in Indian file, and I 
watched them go with a sinking heart, for I 
feared that my poor comrades would be 
surprised and massacred to a man. 


concluded.) 
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“ Fink's Prides,"’ winners of the 


An interesting description of the four-hundred-and-twelve-mile dog-team race held every winter 

at Nome, in Alaska. It is one of the most strenuous and exciting contests ever organized, 

and to successfully negotiate the ‘‘course’’—a dreary wilderness of ice and snow—calls for the 
utmost pluck and endurance on the part of both men and dogs. 


Say) NE of the most picturesque races in 
the world is © The All-Alaska Sweep- 
stakes.” The course is four hundred 
and twelve miles in length, and dogs, 
not horses, are used to cover the 

Indeed, the dog is the only creature 


distance. 
that could negotiate such a course, for it is 
nothing but a dreary waste of ice and snow. The 
race starts at Nome, on the Seward Peninsula, in 


far Northern Alaska. From here the track runs 
to Candle, another mining settlement, and from 
there back to the Bering Sea and thence home 
to Nome. 

The race takes place on the first day of April, 
and is now an established institution, being run 
under the management of the Nome Kennel 
Club. How this “Derby of the Far North” 
came into existence is an interesting story. No 
sooner had man penetrated into this inhospit- 
able region, seeking the precious metal, than he 
recognized the value of dogs for rapid transport 
from one place to another. Dawson City was 
not five years old before there were no fewer 
than nine thousand dogs regularly employed by 
carriers, miners, and others in and around this 
single city. 

Both the United States and Canadian Govern- 
ments took dogs into their service for carrying 
the mails, and to this day they are still employed 
at this work. From Dawson City a weckly 
service is maintained throughout the winter with 
the various towns on the Yukon River, and also 
with Nome, over fourteen hundred miles away, 
across frozen, barren, and desolate country. It 


is the longest, coldest, and most dangerous post- 
route in the world. In the depth of winter, 
when the thermometer registers sixty degrees 
below zero, the post-dogs make their journeys 
without so much as a growl of complaint, and 
with but few exceptions these dogs have 
delivered their letters to time, these instances 
being when they have been literally buried for 
days under a raging blizzard. 

With so many dogs in the country, it was not 
long before the miners introduced the sport of 
dog-team racing. Clubs were formed, and the 
crack teams of these institutions pitted against 
one another. These early races were never long 
affairs—usually from one settlement to another 
and back, a journey occupying perhaps five or 
six hours. ‘Then came longer distances, in 
which the races took the greater part of a day. 
During the long winter months all the talk in 
the mining camps was concerning the dogs and 
what they could accomplish. Thousands of 
dollars were wagered on this or that team. It 
was the one sport in which the miner could 
indulge in this cold and desolate land. 

Finally, the leading sporting spirits of the 
Nome Kennel Club-decided to organize a long- 
distance race to show the world what the dogs 
could actually accomplish. At first it was 
suggested that they should race all the way to 
Dawson City, that being the longest trail in this 
remarkable country. Many objections, however, 
were raised to this proposition, and at last the 
Nome—Candle—Nome trail was decided upon. 

The first race took~place in April, 1908, so 
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first '* All-Alaska Sweepstakes." 


that at the time of writing only two of these 
strange Derbys have been run. ‘The first event, 
however, was the result of months of effort. 
The winter had not long set in before everyone 
was talking of the coming race, and clubs for 
the breeding and improvement of dogs were 
organized. The men who intended to enter a 
team began to look round for suitable animals, 
and on all hands the respective merits of the 
iskimo, huskie, malemute, and half-breed were 
hotly discussed. Dogs were purchased and 
tested along the trail. Fabulous prices were 
often paid for likely animals, as much as 
five and six hundred pounds being willingly 
given for a team of four or five huskies 
and two hundred pounds for a leader. From 
early morning until late at night, in all 
kinds of weather, these animals were taken out 
on the trails and put through their paces. 
Miles were measured off and impromptu races 
run over them. The times made received due 
prominence in the Nome newspaper, and by the 
time the day of the race dawned excitement was 
at fever-heat. There was hardly a man, woman, 
or child in the town who had not a favourite, 
backed, in many cases, by a wager of some sort 
or another. For days previous to the event the 
bookmakers had been busy, and the saloons, 
which have the character of club-houses in 
Alaska, were filled with men watching the 
changes in the odds given on various teams. 
The arrangement made by the promoters of 
the enterprise was that the first team should 
start at two o’clock in the morning, and the 
others—fourteen had entered—at intervals of 
two hours. The day was perfect so far as 
weather conditions were concerned. The sun 
shone brightly, though the thermometer stood 
at several degrees below zero. Everywhere, of 
course, there was deep snow, both in town and 


country, except in the main streets of the city, 
Vol. xxiv.—48. 


| Dobos. 


which are always kept clear, just as they are in 
London and New York. Nome gave itself up 
to a holiday, and stores and shops were closed 
in honour of the event. 

Some minutes before two o'clock the judges, 
starters, and timekeepers were in their appointed 
places, two hastily-erected grand-stands—boxes, 
if you will—in the principal thoroughfare, from 
which floated the colours of the Nome Kennel 
Club. At the sound of the bugle, five minutes 
before the start, scores of people rushed out of 
buildings ready to give a word of encouragement 
and cheer to the first starters. At each subse- 
quent departure there was the same enthusiasm, 
the same blaze of club and team colours, the 
cries of good-will, the breathless moments 
between the bugle-call and the drop of the flag, 
and the wild cheers that followed the racers out 
of the little town, which was en fé/e in their 
honour. The whole fourteen teams started, all 
picked dogs, all in the hands of capable drivers, 
men who knew the trail and knew how to 
handle their strange steeds. 

It was not long, however, before a set-back 
was experienced. Some twenty-eight miles down 
the coast the teams ran into a blizzard. It is 
one of the peculiarities of the climate in this 
part of the world that a blizzard may be blowing 
“great guns” on one side of a range of hills 
while perfect calm reigns on the other. Any 
how, the blizzard was of such exceptional fury 
that the racing teams, with the exception of one, 
decided to put up at a rest shanty known as 
Brown’s Roadside House. The driver who 
struggled on was blown with his dogs out upon 
the ice of Bering Sea, where he spent the 
night. His Siberian dogs, with their long, 
bushy hair, were soon completely covered with 
a sheet of ice so thick that they could scarcely 
move. ‘The teams that had taken refuge in the 
shanty were held. up, there-for eighteen hours. 
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Their shelter consisted of a room not more 
than thirteen feet wide by thirty feet long, this 
space including a shed at one end and side, a 
floor of beaten earth, rude bunks built in tiers 
against the wall, and furniture of the most 
primitive description. 

Under this roof fifty-four racing dogs— 
twenty-six of them belonging to the mails— 
two travellers’ teams and two Eskimo teams, 
each of several dogs, one span of mules, and at 
least twenty men had sought shelter from the 
bitter weather! The whole place was flooded 


with water from the thawing dogs and the men’s 
Many amusing tales are related of 


clothing. 


in just under ninety-four hours. The best 
actual running time, however, en roufe, was 
made by “Scotty” Allen, whose spurt of seventy 
miles in nine hours and thirty-six minutes at the 
end of this four-hundred-and-twelve-mile race, 
is still a matter of wonder to those who know 
best what man and dogs can do in this desolate 
and snow-bound country. Alas ! the first annual 
All-Alaska Sweepstakes was marked with a 
tragedy. The driver of a crack team—caught 
in a sudden fierce snowstorm, only a mile from 
his own camp—was frozen to death. He was 
found late the following day, partly devoured by 
his starving dogs. 


From a Photo. 


the discomforts experienced in this rude shanty 
on that eventful day. Several of the bunks 
were occupied by racing dogs, to the exclusion 
of some of the men, The dwelling has since 
been humorously dubbed “The House of a 
Thousand Bow-Bows.” 

The moment the blizzard had spent itself the 
drivers harnessed up their dogs, assisted by 
willing and excited hands, and dashed away 
towards their distant goal again. It was a hard- 
fought race and was won by Fink’s team, nine 
beautiful doys in trappings of crimson and gold, 


by) The scene at the starting-point of the great race. 


It was this sad disaster that led the officials 
to considerably modify the arrangements for 
the race of 1909. They recognized that the 
intervals between the starters were too long, and 
were, moreover, unfair, owing to the strange 
climatic conditions of the country. It meant 
that some teams got caught in fierce storms, 
through which they struggled for hours, while 
others, through starting earlier or later, managed 
to escape them. One driver, for instance, ran 
into a storm as he was nearing Candle and had 
to put up there. Two of) his dogs were frozen 
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‘rom a Photo. by) 


to death, and he himself had to go into hospital 
for several days. Curiously enough, the team 
behind him escaped the blizzard. 

At the last race only fifteen minutes separated 
one team from the other, and it was agreed all 
round that the arrangement was much fairer. 
Excitement was equally intense, although the 


A scene on the four-hundred-and-twelve-mile course, 
From a Photo, by #. Ho Nowell. ( 


The town of Solomon, through which the teams passed—This picture gives an idea of the difficulties of the 
F at certain points, 


(Dobe. 


weather was “wicked.” Indeed, the first of 
April dawned with a veritable blizzard. Never- 
theless, all Nome turned out to see the dogs 
start, and cheer them as they dashed away on 
the long trail. If anything, the starting was 
more interesting to watch than that of the 
previous season. No sooner had one team 
been dispatched than the second was got ready. 
Just before the starter dropped his flag there 
was a dead silence. Although all eyes were 
turned upon the dogs and the driver, there was 
not a trace of nervousness in the latter, as he 
stood alert, his hands on the handle-bars of the 
sled, his dogs straining frantically at their 
harness to get away. Then, as the flag dropped, 
away dashed the dogs, and cheer after cheer 
rang out in the clear, frosty atmosphere. 


by a OO 
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“Scotty” Allen's team, winners of the race of 1909. 


From a Photo. by Dobbs. 


One of the favourite teams last April was 
“Scotty” Allen’s, the same which made such a 
grand spurt the previous year. The team was 
entered on behalf of Mr. Berger, Vice-President 
of the Kennel Club. The plucky little Scotch- 
man’s dogs were a mixed crowd, and for that 
reason were much commented upon by the 
spectators, But “Scotty” knew what he was 
about. He had earned the title of “ King of 


wear on the rough trails, as well as green or dark- 
coloured veils for sheltering their eyes to prevent 
snow-blindness. The drivers, of course, carry 
the necessary food for their animals and them- 
selves on the sled. It has been found that beef 
and mutton soup is best for the dogs on these 
trying races, when the greatest speed is 
demanded of them. 

As the time for the winning team to arrive 


Another team which did well in the competition. 
From a Photo. by Dobbs. 


the Trail” for the pluck and endurance he had 
shown in covering long distances in quick time. 
His leader was an Eskimo, high-shouldered and 
ungraceful, but alert, muscular, and responsive. 
Behind him were eight magnificent creatures, 
in which the setter type predominated. 

Before the end of the day Nome knew by tele- 
phone that the earlier teams had passed the first 
settlement and everything was progressing well. 
These repeated telephone messages kept up the 
excitement. One of the rules governing the 
race states that the drivers must return with all 
the dogs with which they started—a wise pro- 
vision which makes it impossible for a frozen 
or exhausted dog to be abandoned. If an 
animal is incapacitated, it must be carried on 
the sled; if it dies, the body must be brought 
back to Nome. The drivers naturally take every 
care of their animals. They are fed up for the 
race, and tiny moccasins are carried for them to 


draws near crowds gather again at the starting- 
point. The last race was won by “Scotty” Allen’s 
team, which covered the whole distance of four 
hundred and twelve miles in the record time 
of eighty-two hours and two minutes. Berger's 
team No. 2, driven by Percy Blatchford, 
finished second, seventeen minutes later. One 
of the favourite starters, upon whom high bets 
had been made, was a Siberian team of dogs, 
but during the run the leader and two others 
became snow-blind. One gets some idea of 
the great interest the miners and dwellers in 
Alaska take in this Derby of the North 
when it is stated that no less than twenty 
thousand pounds changed hands over the race 
of 1909. 

In conclusion, the writer would add that for 
the loan of the photographs accompanying this 
article he is indebted to the courtesy of the 
Sunset Magazine. 


By W. H. Harris. 


A very romantic story, showing how a young British soldier stationed at Cairo fell in love with a fair 

unknown he caught sight of on the roof of a harem, how the unconventional courtship progressed, and 

how he was finally successful in aiding the lady to escape from her jealous guardians and conducting 
her to a place of safety. Wedding bells form an appropriate termination to the narrative. 


T happened in the ’eighties, when I 
was stationed at Cairo. I was only 
twenty-five, a young pay-sergeant in 
the Military Police—young, enthu- 
siastic, and with all the world before 
me. It was just after the campaign which had 
seen the downfall of Arabi Pasha and his 
subsequent exile, and my corps had moved 
into new quarters. A building had been erected 


for us and held us alone, quite apart from the - 


barracks occupied by the victorious troops. It 
was situated in the rear of the Abdin Palace, 
the residence of His Highness the Khedive, and 
opposite the quarters of his bodyguard. 

My own duties were clerical and of a heavy 
nature, keeping me constantly occupied all 
through the hot, palpitating days until late in 
the evenings. I had no time for romancing or 
recreation of any sort, and, save for a brief 
visit to the town occasionally at night, I had no 
relief from my constant office duties. The only 
pleasure I indulged in was a promenade on the 
flat roof of our barracks in the cool of the 
morning until about 7 a.m., when the sun com- 
menced to make itself felt and a retirement to 
the bustle below became compulsory. 

Next to our building was the palace of Nazli 
Hannem, a Royal Egyptian Princess, and niece 
to His Highness the Khedive, but it is not with 
that residence I have to do, but with the one 
beyond it—the harem of Hafiz Bey, a European- 
educated Turkish gentleman, oculist to the 
Khedive. He had taken for his wife one of 
the Khedivich’s attendant ladies, following the 
usual custom of the Palace officials. 


To one who has no previous acquaintance 
with the East and has never seen the jealous 
care with which the faces and figures of the 
women are concealed, a first visit is startling, 
and, I suppose, unconsciously arouses one’s 
curiosity as to what is hidden behind the veil 
and contained in the voluminous folds of the 
black silk melayah which covers the women of 
the better class that one sees in the streets or 
bazaars, accompanied by their attendant eunuchs. 
However, one soon grows accustomed to the 
sight and ceases to wonder at being debarred 
from female society when meeting friends among 
the local gentry. I was, therefore, considerably 
surprised early one morning, when taking my 
usual stroll on the roof and idly surveying the 
roofs and minarets of the old city, to see a 
female—and an extremely handsome one, for 
her face was uncovered —furtively watching me 
from the roof of Hafiz Bey’s harem. She was 
clad in a long pink robe, and as I watched her, 
wonderingly, she saluted me in the Oriental 
fashion, which consists of making a low bow, 
with the right arm held down fully extended, 
palm outwards, then raising the body and 
placing the hand first on the heart and then 
on the forehead, finally dropping the hand to 
the side and bowing once more. 

I could see this was meant for me, and 
cannot now describe my feelings at this unex- 
pected attention, but I remember making a 
clumsy effort to return the salutation, and then 
following with some attempt to commence con- 
versation across the intervening roofs and spaces 
by means of signs, 
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Thenceforward, every morning—for there are 
no wet or snowy days in Cairo; fine weather 
prevails week in and week out—my fair lady 
managed to show herself, if only for an instant 
to “salaam” and run away. 

It is perhaps needless to state that I soon 
fell deeply in love with this young and handsome 
unknown, and became an adept at the language 
of signs to which circumstances restricted us. 
Occasionally, when I was returning from a rare 
visit to the European quarters of Cairo late at 
night, a jalousie would be cautiously opened in 
the overhanging first-floor window of Hafiz 
Bey's house, a head would appear, and a kiss 
would be thrown to me. 

Though no word had been spoken between us, 
I was, nevertheless, head over heels in love with 
my unknown, and I often speculated as to where 
matters would end and who my divinity was. 
That she was a lady and not a mere servant I 
was convinced from her manner and style of 
dress ; but how a British soldier was to progress 
further in his attentions to the occupant of a 
closely-guarded harem I could not quite see. 
However, with the optimism of youth, I let 
things slide, fully convinced that “love would 
find out the way.” 

Presently the call of duty came, and I thought 
that it sounded the death-knell of my little 
romance. I was sent up the Nile, where I 
served for a twelvemonth in the Desert Column, 
returning safely to my old duties at Cairo on 
the conclusion of the operations. 

Naturally my very first morning in my old 
quarters found me taking a stroll on the roof 
again, eagerly looking for that loved face. My 
sweetheart—for so I called her to myself—was 
already waiting, her smiling, happy face greeting 
me with a world of love in the lustrous dark 
eyes. I could have danced for joy to know that 
she had not forgotten me. 

Soon—trust a woman to accomplish anything 
she has set her mind upon!—she found means 
to communicate with me through a dressmaker 
who spoke English, not to mention many other 
languages of Eastern Europe; and a meeting 
was arranged at the dressmaker’s flat, where my 
divinity came, accompanied by her attendant 
eunuch, ostensibly to purchase material, but 
really to meet me and arrange plans for the 
future. The eunuch squatted himself in the 
hall; my darling met me. The long-looked-for 
embrace at last became a reality, but the few 
words we had time to exchange were all too 
brief. I learnt then that: my lady-love was the 
head of the Bey’s household and next in import- 
ance to his wife. Her name was Ikbal, and she 
was very anxious to quit the harem, which was, 
in effect, a prison. 
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A few evenings afterwards my darling left the 
eunuch, under some excuse, in the square facing 
the Abdin Palace, and hicd herself to our pre- 
vious place of meeting. Luckily, the dress- 
maker happened to be at home, and, as the 
visitor declared her intention of remaining for 
good and all, declining all offers to fix matters 
up a few days later, the perturbed dressmaker 
had to find a means of communicating with me 
at once. An hour’s delay ensued, and I had no 
sooner entered the premises than the occupier, 
who was keeping watch from her window, 
announced the advent of the eunuch, accom- 
panied by several native policemen. It looked 
as though matters were approaching a crisis. 

Fortunately for us, my friend the dressmaker, 
like most Europeans living in the East, was 
thoroughly conversant with the law governing 
the entry of local authorities into the domiciles 
of foreign subjects, and she met the attempt 
of the police to enter the premises with an 
announcement that she was a British subject, 
and claimed the protection of the British Consul. 

One of the native constables was at once 
dispatched to the Consulate, while the others 
squatted around the entrance with the eunuch, 
stating their intention of remaining there until 
the “sitt” (lady) returned to the custody of 
her guardian. 

Try, gentle reader, to imagine our position. 
Surely two young lovers were never more 
awkwardly placed! Things had happened so 
quickly that we had had no time even to think 
out a plan of procedure, much less discuss one. 
I had no one to help me, having arranged no 
scheme; and I had not mentioned my love 
adventure to a single friend in barracks. More- 
over, I had no knowledge of any local refuge 
beyond the place where I now stood, thinking 
hard how to steer my sweetheart clear of the 
danger that menaced her. I took it for granted 
that, once found in my company, she could 
never return to the harem—or, indeed, to Moslem 
life at all. 

There was only one entrance to the house we 
were in, the back abutting on a mosque. It 
was situated in a narrow lane, with a dead wall 
running the whole length of the opposite side. 
By opening the jalousies the dressmaker could 
see that the entrance, at the bottom of the 
narrow lane, was guarded by a native policeman, 
to whose account of the affair several natives— 
Arabs of the lower class—were listening with 
evident interest. At the top of the lane, which 
opened on to the main road leading from the 
palace, there were gathered a number of native 
servants of the better class, apparently from the 
surrounding harems. 

So, it secmed, our(escape was entirely cut off, 
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And here was my sweetheart trembling with 
fear and, except for one or two words of Arabic 
in common: use, unable to converse with me, 
our means of communication being Turkish 
translated into English by our mutual friend the 
dressmaker, who was now commencing to revile 
me for bringing the trouble on her and ruining 
the good trade she had from the harems. 
While she talked I could see plainly that poor 


“The lonz-looked-for embrace at last became a reality,” 


Ikbal had all she could do to keep herself from 
collapsing under the mental strain she was 
undergoing. 

Just then the dressmaker, who had been 
kneeling on the divan running the whole length 
of the apartment, thus facilitating her watch on 
what was going on outside, announced that the 
eunuch had loudly declared to the police his 
intention) of; going: to) bring, the Bey, his master. 
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Through the jalousies she watched the 
fellow hurry off up the lane and turn the 
corner nearest the harem. 

Now was my time—now or never! 
Hurriedly adjusting her vashmak, with 
the help of the dressmaker, and hastily 
pinning on her me/ayahk, Ikbal assured 
me that she was ready to accompany 
me, and with her holding my left hand 
tightly we crept as silently as possible 
down the stairs to the front door, fol- 
lowed by our friend. In the darkness 
the big, heavy door was cautiously and 
quietly opened, and before the guard 
outside had time to realize it, it was 
banged to and barred again, and we 
were hurrying 
up the lane to 5& 
the main street, 
which route I 
selected be- 
cause I knew it 
to be fairly well 
lighted, thus 
giving me an 
opportunity of 
at least seeing 
what I had to 
deal with in the 
perilous adven- 
ture so sud- 
denly thrust 
upon me. 

We reached 
the street safely, 
though I could 
hear the police 
and others run- 
ning behind us. 
The loungers at 
the exit from 
the lane opened 
out for us, and 
we passed safely 
through them. 

Once in the 
main street, I 
took the direc- 
tion away from 
the palace. 
Ikbal was. still 
clinging to my 
hand, and by 
giving it an 
occasional 
squeeze assured 


me that all was The Author, Mr. W. H. Harris, and his Turkish wife, 
whom he met under extremely romantic circumstances. 
From a Photograph. 


well with her. 
The police, to- 


wy 
el Ta 


gether with a 
crowd of 
natives, which 
grew steadily 
larger as we 
progressed, fol- 
lowed us closely 
ull we reached 
an open space 
very near to the 
Mouski, where 
the bazaars are 
situated. Here, 
with a_ sinking 
heart, I beheld 
Hafiz Bey’s 
groom, accom- 
panied by the 
police inter- 
preter, whom I 
knew by sight, 
and several 
shawrshes of the 
native police, 
all talking and 
gesticulating, 
hurrying towards me. Evidently 
a crisis was at hand. Looking 
desperately round me, I saw a 
mounted police - sergeant of my 
own corps with a couple of 
mounted patrols, Quickly I hailed 
him by name, and he rode up at 
once, scattering the crowd, by this 
time very large. ‘The two patrols 
also trotted up, freeing me alto- 
gether from our unwelcome at- 
tendants. A native two - horsed 
vehicle, such as ply for hire in 
Cairo and Alexandria, had pulled 
up near at hand, and I quickly 
helped my frightened charge to- 
wards it, seated her inside, and 
then turned round to face the 
trouble. Meanwhile the police 
interpreter and his supporters 
hastened forward. He recognized 
me, but before he had time to say 
anything beyond the usual words 
of salutation I said: “ Excuse 
me; I am just going for a drive 
with my wife.” . 

My mounted friend, grasping the 
situation, forced his horse between 
us and the police, and so gave me 
the opportunity of leaping into the 
vehicle beside my now nearly - 
fainting charge. With the willing 
patrols tochelpcto(elear away the 

fo) 


From a Photograph. 
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“He rode up at once, scattering the crowd.” 
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throng, the vehicle 
started, and was soon 
going through Cairo 
towards the suburbs 
at top speed. 

Then I drew a long 
breath, and, after re- 
assuring myself that 
poor Ikbal was still 
bearing up, though 
her endurance was 
sorely tried, sat back 
to cogitate upon the 
situation. Finally, I 
remembered that I 
had heard that an old 
Scotchwoman, whom 
I had known as having 
kept a small restau- 
rant in Cairo previous 
to my going up the 
Nile, had opened a 
“house of call” some- 
where on the road we 
were traversing. Any 
port in a storm; I 
would try to find her 
residence and invoke 
her assistance. 

After travelling 
about three miles out 
of Cairo, I stopped the 
vehicle and assisted 
my dear one to alight 
nearsome large houses 
standing in their own 
grounds, and evi- 
dently occupied by 
wealthy natives. I 
paid the driver well, 
requesting him to go 
straight back to his 
stables and to say no- 
thing that night, at 
all events. He pro- 
mised this, and then, 
in the pitch dark, 
Ikbal and I com- 
menced a journey on 
foot, which, — fortu- 
nately for her, was 
only a short one. Soon 
after the vehicle had 
disappeared in the 
darkness I heard a 
voice howling out 
“Annie Laurie,” and 
evidently belonging 
to a light - hearted 
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A copy of the certificate of the Author's marriage to his beautiful Turkish sweetheart. 


Scotsman making his way toa Mounted Infantry 
detachment, which I knew was stationed a mile 
or so from where we then were. Bidding my 
charge remain where she was, I hurried forward 
to the hilarious Highlander, who, in return for a 
light, directed me as well as he was able to the 
abode of Archie Struthers’s widow, the woman 
I was in search of. A short walk farther and 
we were in the well-lighted premises of Mrs. 
Struthers, who had lived for many years in 
Constantinople, where her husband had been 
an engineer in their more prosperous days. A 
few words put the old lady in possession of 
the facts of our plight, and we were speedily 
admitted to the privacy of her own snuggery 
behind the bar. Here my sweetheart immedi- 
ately fainted, but a little water brought her 
round, and an animated conversation in Turkish 
ensued between her and her new hostess. The 
old lady soon bustled into the bar, where, with 
the aid of her Arab servants, she shut up the 
premises and extinguished all lights that were 
visible outside. 

It was finally arranged that Ikbal should 
occupy Mrs. Struthers’s one spare bedroom till 
the morning, and soon afterwards I took my 
departure, leaving her in the custody of the 
old lady, who over and over again assured 
me that no harm should befall the “ bonny 
young leddy ” whilst there. Luckily, soon after 
leaving the premises I found an empty avaleah 
(carriage) returning to Cairo, and in a very short 
space of time was set down near the Esbekiah, 
in the heart of that city. 


I immediately went to a café kept by one 
George, a Greek, whom I knew as the most 
“newsy” man in Cairo. He, through a 
friend, soon got to know from the police inter- 
preter already referred to that nothing further 
had been done to trace the English soldier who 
had run away with the lady from the harem 
of Hafiz Bey, but that the Governor of 
Cairo was going to write to the British 
Consul in the morning. Thus assured of a 
considerable delay, I hastened to barracks and 
was soon in my room, where I spent a sleepless 
night. 

At daybreak, before anyone was stirring, I 
sent a note by one of the stable hands to my 
friend the dressmaker, who, finding the coast 
clear, met me a little later. She arranged to 
take Ikbal a European hat and costume, and 
remove her toa room in a well-known English 
hotel where she could be nearer to me, and, so 
long as she kept indoors, free from any risk or 
annoyance. On consideration it was thought 
advisable that I should stay away from her 
for a few days, unless necessity arose, and go 
about my duties as though nothing had taken 
place. 

This programme was faithfully carried out, 
and we did not meet for several days, until 
things had quieted down. 

Then, as soon as possible after the meeting, 
arrangements were made for a quiet wedding, 
and my sweetheart and I were married at Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Consulate at Cairo on the 
26th August following, 
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INTO UNKNOWN PAPUA. 


By Beatrice GriMsHAW. 


Papua—the modern name for British New Guinea—is a land of paradoxes. On the coast development 
is going on rapidly, plantations are being laid out, and law and order are firmly established. 
A few miles farther inland, however, the country is utterly unknown and unexplored, peopled by fierce 
and treacherous cannibals, many of whom have never seen a white man. In these articles Miss 
Grimshaw describes in graphic fashion a trip she was privileged to make on board the Government 
steamer ‘‘ Merrie England,” bound on a semi-exploratory cruise to the little-known West Coast. 


1. 
T is on record that Mark Twain at I had studied the map before making up my 
one tite acquired the reputation mind to visit the great unknown island, and 
of an accomplished geographer by had at first concluded that the British-owned 
knowing where and what Herze- portion could not amount to very much. 
govina was, and confounding his Australia is unkind to New Guinea ; its immense 
less fortunate friends with his learning. No continental spaces dwarf everything on the 
one, he said, really knew anything about the southern side of the atlas, but more especially 
place, though everyone vaguely thought 4e did. the straggling neighbour that lies so close at one 


There are places, however, that would ma point as to be within ninety miles of Queens- 
a better test—places included in the British land. Looked at by itself, however, New 


Empire, and not to be numbered among the less Guinea in general, and Papua in_ particular, 
important. l’apua is pre-eminently one of these. put on considerable importance. The British 

Many people, probably, think they know some- slice turned out to be over eight hundred 
thing about Papua. I thought I knew something miles long, and twice as big as England. Its 
myself, until that day of November, 1907, that tiny, inconsiderable-looking dependent islands, 
saw me disembark in Port Moresby, and really straggling about the south-eastern end, were 
begin learning. Then I realized that I had three and four times as large as the Isle of 
known nothing at all, and that most people, to Wight or the Isle of Man in many cases, and 
use an Irishism, probably knew less. its tentatively-marked rivers, which began no 

Papua, to begin with, is not New Guinea. one knew where, at all events ended in outflows 
The geographies name it so, but that is because so immense as to be far beyond the European 
they were all written before 1906, when Australia scale. About its mountains there could be no 
took over the government and responsibilities mistake, for all along the coast, up to Port 
of British New Guinea, and felt the necessity Moresby, they dominated the horizon—humps 
of finding a new and saddle- 


backs, peaks 
and domes of 
wonderful blue, 
the solitary 
tower of Mount 
Yule lifting itself 
ten thousand 
feet into the 
heavens ; the far- 
away, hyacinth- 
coloured slopes 
of Mount Vic- 
toria scaling 
thirteen — thou- 
sand feet of sky; 
the long, purple 
range of the 
Astrolabe, 
tossed up 
against the 
nearer horizon 
like the crest of 


name for the 
territory. ‘They 
called it 
“ Papua ”— the 
name __ hitherto 
applied to the 
whole of the 
great island con- 
tinent-—and the 
title of British 
New Guinea 
ceased to exist. 
AsGermany had 
lately renamed 
her quarter of 
the country 
“ Kaiser Wil- 
helm’s Land,” in- 
stead of German 
w Guinea, the 


change came. at 7.2 Government steamer "Merrie England,” in which the Authoress made the 
a suitable time. From a) eventful journey here described. ‘e (47 Sale 
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some Titanic breaker — all were clear and 
brilliant in the light of the early morning. It 
is only in the morning, as a rule, that one can 
see these great ranges while sailing along the 
coast. During most of the day they veil them- 
selves in tantalizing cloud, and the voyager 
catches only a stray glimpse here and there of 
some colossal cone or slope—just enough to 
make him wish for a clearer view. 

And here, nearing the port, comes our first 
experience of the wonder and mystery of this 
strangest of countries. 

“There is a clearing along the coast, in that 
bay,” comments a passenger, with some surprise. 

“What did you expect?” asks an old hand. 
“There are nine plantations hereabouts—all 
flourishing.” 

“T did not know there was any civilization,” 
says the passenger, eyes still glued to his field- 

lass. 

“Well, I don’t know what you call civilization. 
There’s been a quarter of a million acres taken 
up since this time two years. It’s wonderfully 
rich land, and people are beginning to find it 
out.” 

“Are any of the plantations on 
mountains ?” 

“No; no one’s ever been there at all.” 

“Never been there! Is the country un- 
explored ?” 

“ Most of it. Anyhow, no one has ever been 
up any of those mountains, except the big one. 
You couldn’t fire a cannon-shot off a man-of-war 
on most of these coasts without hitting unknown 
country.” 

“Then where are the quarter of a million 
acres?” 

“Just tucked away in corners. 
of room.” 

“So it would appear,” says the passenger, 
taking up the glass once more. 


those 


There’s lots 


A beautiful bay, shut round with curious 
peaky blue and green hills, like the backgrounds 
of old-fashioned tapestry ; a shallow sea, bright 
as the neck of a peacock in the sun; a handful 
of white, tin-roofed bungalows, standing on many 
black legs, and looking very much like beetles 
about to run away; three wooden jetties, two 
irregular streets, half grass, half dusty red earth— 
this is Port Moresby, the capital of Papua, and 
the seat of the Government. 

Government House stands by itself at the far 
side of the bay, a wooden bungalow, somewhat 
better built than the rest, with a tall flagstaff in 
front. ‘The affairs of the territory are adminis- 
tered by a Lieutenant-Governor, assisted by a 
Legislative Council, the members for which are 
elected in the country. There are eight resident 


magistrates and a number of assistant resident 
magistrates scattered about the ninety thousand 
square miles of the territory, keeping order in 
their different districts, with the assistance of 
a force of native police and sundry native 
constables. 

Papua is a country of extraordinary contra- 
dictions. Ninety flourishing plantations, regular 
mails and steamers, gold- mines worked with 
modern machinery, Government offices running 
smoothly in red-tape harness, tourists buying 
picture-postcards and curios—and just round the 
corner the unvisited, the unknown, the Stone 
Age in full career; half provinces where no 
white man’s foot has trod ; hundreds of populous 
native towns where the pineapple-shaped stone 
club, the tomahawk painfully chipped out of 
flint, and the canoe made of a roughly-hollowed 
log, are the only goods of the people. 

In the central and eastern provinces you may 
see a second Jamaica or Ceylon in the making ; 
thousands of acres of young rubber, of coffee, 
ramie and murva fibres, cocoanuts, and other 
tropical products; men making haste to get 
rich and to pick up the best of these new fat 
lands before the people at home hear about 
them—speculation in building lots, tenders for 
new hotels, saw-mills going up, every man talk- 
ing of the fortune he is going to make, and 
backing up his chosen product against that of 
any other planter—all the essentials of a new- 
made colony just beginning to “go.” In the next 
division a sackful of sovereigns would not buy 
you a meal of taro roots, unless the painted and 
feathered gentry who inhabit the trackless 
swamps of the river deltas happened to fancy 
the bright coins as ornaments. Surely nowhere 
in the world are the old and the new as sharply 
opposed to each other as in Australia’s first and 
only colony. 

There is a reason for this strange state of 
affairs, and one that is not very flattering to 
England. Only under Australian rule, and 
within the last two years, has Papua taken a 
step forward out of savagery at last. The very 
earliest movement towards civilization, perhaps, 
was caused by the unfortunate Government 
scandals of 1904, that resulted in the suicide of 
an Acting Governor and turned the fierce light 
of a Commission of Inquiry upon the country. 
People then began to realize that there was such 
a place as Papua, and that it belonged to the 
British Crown. Later, when the troubles of the 
country were over and a capable Lieutenant- 
Governor had been appointed, the sensational 
news that large estates were being practically 
given away to any respectable applicant pos- 
sessing money enough to work the land began 
to spread about the world. Applications for 
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‘land were received in large numbers ; rubber, 
cocoanuts, and hemp sprang up all over the 
country, and at the time of writing something 
‘very like a rush is beginning. 

All this, however, has taken place within the 
last two years and affects only a part of the 
country. The little known West of Papua, still 
untouched by settlement, is the really attractive 
section of the territory. During the earlier part 
of my stay in the country I saw as many pros- 
perous plantations and as much “ development ” 
as I had any use for. ‘The safe and settled part 
of Papua is but moderately interesting, but the 
unsafe and unsettled parts promised to be 
extremely so, and it was there that one naturally 
wanted to go. 

Everyone has not the luck to see the West. 
The steamer-traveller from Sydney, doing the 
round trip by the Solomons and Queensland, 
cannot get off at the Purari or the Fly River or 
disembark in the country of the Kukukukus, 
even if he would, for the boats do not pass 
within fifty miles of these coasts. They are 
simple trading vessels, with a little passenger 
accommodation ; and they only go where there 
is cargo, calling at the two towns of Papua and 
nowhere else. Nor can the wealthy voyager 
charter a launch or a schooner and travel at his 
own will about the river delta country of the 
“Gulf,” as he may possibly have done in the 
South Sea Islands. If he tries it the chances 


A scene on a Papuan river, 
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are very much in favour of his being speared 
and eaten by the resident gentry of the neigh- 
bourhood, who are decidedly exclusive and apt 
to resent unauthorized calls. Some little while 
ago, for instance, the people of Maipua, a large 
native town on the Purari, saw a strange man 
swimming alone down the river, past their water- 
front. It is not a usual thing for a Papuan 
to do, partly because the rivers are alive with 
alligators, and partly because a native seldom 
goes about alone. Some “urgent private busi- 
ness” no doubt accounted for this breach of 
custom. The people of Maipua, however, did 
not stop to ask questions, except of each other. 
“Does anyone know this man who dares to 
swim through our village?” they demanded. 
No one could offer any information, so they 
pulled him out of the river and ate him—to 
discourage the others. 

An armed exploring expedition, costly and 
cumbrous, is the only means open to the 
traveller who wishes to see the Gulf country— 
as a tule. I was all the more fortunate in 
lighting on an exception, and being invited to 
accompany the Governor’s party in the Govern- 
ment steam yacht, Aferrte England. They 
were making the annual official patrol of these 
coasts, and happened to be starting about the 
time that I was ready to go. 

The Aferrie England is a pretty little steamer 
of some hundred.and ninety tons register. She 
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is old and slow, and takes her time traversing 
the eight hundred miles’ length of Papua (the 
coast-line is near three thousand); but in 
appearance she would satisfy the most fastidious, 
being yacht-titted, with plenty of polished brass 
and varnished woods, handsome mirrors and 
dainty curtains. One might think her bound 
for Cowes in regatta week when she is under 
way, unless one happened to look aft, and see 
a score or so of the native constabulary, dressed 
in navy and scarlet jumpers and tunics, and 
decorated with bead necklaces and shell ear- 
rings, sitting on deck, cleaning up the rifles out 
of the rack in the saloon; or unless one caught 
a glimpse of the captain, in some mysterious 
region aft the bridge, overhauling the ‘innards ” 
of our one and only Nordenfeldt gun. Though 
entirely superfluous in the districts known to 
settlers and planters, these things may be 
wanted at any time in the “Wild West,” and 
produce at all times an excellent moral effect by 
the mere fact of their existence. 

It is a couple of days’ run, at the Aferrie 
L£ngland’s pace, down to the Purari River, 
where we are bound. One must choose one’s 
time carefully for these journeys. The Gulf is 
notorious for treacherous weather, and during 
the season of the south-east trade winds the 
river bars are unapproachable. It is a curious 
geographical anomaly, and one not yet explained, 
that the north-west season, which is the rainy 
and stormy time all over the rest of Papua, 
should be the (comparatively) calm and dry 
season in the West. 

Kerema, the Government station for the Gulf 
district, is called at on the way. ‘The resident 
magistrate here is law-giver, military commander, 
doctor, and general providence to a slice of 
country nearly as big as Wales, a great part of 
which is entirely unknown. He is the only 
white man in his district, and his opportunities 
‘in the way of exploration would make the 
mouth of an F.R.G.S. water. The residence is 
exquisitely lovely in situation and surround 
ings; winding blue inlets, magnificent mountain 
ranges, waving palms on the sea-cliff heights, 
dense forests lying like a mantle of dark velvet 
over the sloping hills—all these are outspread 
in a panorama of unmatchable beauty right 
under the veranda of the quaint, thatched, 
bark-built house, to which one mounts by a 
stairway some hundreds of feet high, cut out of 
the side of the hill, and fitted with treads and 
hand-rail of split boughs. 

‘There are a few native villages about here, all 
friendly to the Government, which they regard 
as their chief protection from the mysterious 
and much-dreaded Kukukuku tribe. 

‘These Kukukukus sound more like something 


out of a medizval goblin story than anything 
modern and real. They are cannibals, and live 
high up in the unexplored ranges one can see 
from the shore. Their neat yam and taro 
gardens chequer the upper peaks like the tiny 
squares on a plaid coat, suggesting that the 
cannibals are industrious and orderly, and fond 
of a relish with their food. At times they des- 
cend in small, active parties upon the tribes of 
the coast, and stalk them from the shelter of the 
bush, until an opportunity occurs of cutting off 
one or two alone. ‘They are little, quick and 
cunning, and their death-dealing raids often 
take place without exciting any suspicion on the 
part of the victims’ friends, until gaps among 
the ranks of familiar faces tell their silent tale. 

Not long before our visit they made a descent 
down to the very beach, hidden by the forest, 
darted out, captured two of the children playing 
on the shore, and vanished with their prey before 
anyone in the village had time to take alarm. 
The other children told the tale, and the magis- 
trate went out, with a handful of native police, to 
ambush the murderers by night on their way 
back to the hills, and capture them, if possible. 
A volley fired in the dark was the only punish- 
ment the cannibals received, however, for they 
discovered the ambush and got away in their 
usual mysterious fashion before the police could 
follow up their fire. Traces of blood on the 
path showed that it had been effective, but the 
wounded or dead were spirited away with the 
rest. 

Some of their goods were found abandoned 
on the track—pipes, spears, betel-nut bags—and, 
among the other matters, two neatly tied-up 
parcels, which, on being opened, were found to 
contain the bodies of a little boy and a little girl, 
cut into pieces. 

Until last year no white man and few natives 
had ever seen a Kukukuku, though they had 
been the scourge of the district for years. One 
or two, however, were captured at last, and 
taken to Port Moresby jail to serve a term of 
imprisonment. ‘They proved to be small, active, 
ugly men, very wild and uncivilized, and so 
nervous that they trembled all over when 
looked at. 

“Be sure you don’t frighten the cannibals ; 
they are very nervous !” 

The injunction given me, apparently in jest, 
by a Government official in Port Moresby 
seemed less amazing after I had heard this 
story. 

‘The natives of the coast are a quiet set, much 
given up to vanities of personal adornment, 
when the horizon is peaceful. Some of the men 
who saw us down to the boat again, eager to 
have a last look at the strangers, were tinkling 
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and waving all over with necklaces and beads, 
and feathers and coloured leaves, their faces 
painted in stripes of scarlet, and their hair teased 
out into something like a giant carriage mop. 
They were also tight-laced—the men, not the 
women—with a wide bark belt, drawn so cruelly 
close that the flesh bulged out above and below, 
and the victim of fashion rocked from side to 
side as he walked. Otherwise, dress they had 
none. ‘This extraordinary custom is supposed 
to recommend them to the unmarried girls, as 
suggesting that they are extremely small eaters 
and will not want many yams! Since the girls 
have to do the agricultural work, they are 
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traditionally supposed to look out for partners 
with small appetities. 

It is a day later, and we are off the mouth of 
the great Purari River. We are not on the 
Merrie land now, for she draws fifteen 
feet of water, and cannot cross the bar. We 
have changed on toa little trading steamer that 
has been chartered for the occasion, a toy 
vessel only drawing seven feet—warranted, how- 
ever, to stand any amount of knocking about. 

She is being tested now with a vengeance} 
The tide is low; the sea for miles and miles 
is overspread by the dull yellow outflow of the 
great river. We are floating on fresh water, 
though almost out of sight of the coast. The 
outward current and the shallow water keep us 
fos moving ahead ; bang and 
pump hideously upon a sandbank, and are 
constantly hit in the wind (it really feels like 
that) by huge, uprooted trees hurrying out to sea. 

. 


instead, we 


A typical Papuan war-canoe. 


The glare of the brazen sky, the glare of the 
yellow water, the heat that is reflected and 
beaten backwards and forwards between these 
two pitiless furnaces, no words could describe. 
We lie about the decks and cabins, more or less 
sick with the horrid motion, and gasping like 
frogs. There is nothing to do but wait and 
hope the weather will continue calm, otherwise— 
well, it is not exactly wholesome to be stuck on 
a shoal outside the Purari River, with the Gulf 
waking up. 

It remains asleep, however, in the present 
instance. The tide rises after many hours, the 
steamer floats off, and we go pleasantly up the 
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river, rejoicing in the coolness caused by the 
movement of the ship, though, indeed, it might 
be passed off for violent heat in any other place 
than Western Papua, without fear of the im- 
posture being discovered. 

We are not in the Purari River proper, but 
only in one of the larger branches of the delta, 
which spreads over eight or nine hundred square 
miles, in an astounding maze of tangled water- 
ways, the beginning or end of which no man 
knows. Our branch, however, is a very respect- 
able one, being about half a mile wide, and as 
deep and full as the Danube. We have passed 
through the mangrove-wall that seems, at first 
sight, to protect the coast with a dark, unbroken 
rampart eighty to a hundred feet high, and have 
entered the region of nipa palm and mixed 
tropical “bush.” The little Ava Ora pants 
her way across a dead, still, tea-coloured mirror, 
right out of which spring unending groves of 
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pale green feather-shaped fronds, thirty and 
forty feet high, without apparent root or stem. 
This is the nipa palm, much used for thatching 
and building about the delta. Even among the 
lovely family of tropical palms it is pre-eminently 
beautiful. 

There is plenty of pandanus on the river 
banks—a palm with strange stilt-like roots, on 
which it stands high in air, and drooping sword- 
shaped leaves, all falling the same way, so that 
a grove of pandanus facing the river looks 
extremely like an engraver’s background of per- 
pendicular parallel lines, and actually dazzles 
the eyes in the same manner. There are also 
very tall, dark trees, the name of which no 
one on board can tell, and there are cocoa- 
nut palms, long and slender, and sago palms, 
shorter, stockier, and scaled like snakes along 
the trunk. And there are creepers and 
tendrils of many kinds, damp, brilliant lettuce- 
green in colour—-the whole forest, indeed, 
looks as vivid‘and sappy and succulent as a 
salad, and not a bit less wet. Flowers there 
are none, save a pale convolvulus or two, and, 
once in a way, a grand scarlet splash on the 
green background of trees—the famous D’ Alberti 
creeper, dropping down a hundred feet of height 
in a flame of blossom to the water. But, for the 
most part, green, unending green, on the banks, 
tea-coloured water, purple-grey, thunderous sky 
—this is the colouring of the river. here is 
something wicked about the scenery of the Purari 
delta; it needs no thought of mysterious, man- 
eating villages, hidden somewhere in the tangles 
of the colossal river-maze, to cast a gloom over 
these empty water-spaces, that dark, forbidding 
sky, that dead, breathless silence and immobility 
of every smallest stalk and leaf. The delta has 
a personality, if ever river or its surroundings 
had, and its spirit is sinister. 

All that day and part of the next we spent 
pleasantly enough, reclining upon cane lounges 
on deck, looking at the interminable green forest 
and brown water, and watching the great white 
cranes sail gaily down the stream on floating 
logs. Thirty, forty, fifty miles up one unknown 
river as big as the Rhine, and not a sign of life 
on its banks save the ghostly white cockatoos 
that fled away at our approach, screaming like 
lost souls; off to the right into a tributary 
stream, down right again ; away to the left into 
a second Rhine, with a Loire cutting it almost 
at right angles, and a Severn gliding modestly in 
another forty miles up a stream, unnamed and 
unknown, that would make a fair show beside 
the Mississippi. Thence we travel across an 
immense lagoon, gleaming dim as a tarnished 
silver shield in the waning day, into another 
dead and drowned piece of the globe lying 
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beyond, and then the captain, who has all along 
been “chancing it” with the utmost equanimity, 
aided by a leadsman in the bows, gives the 
order to let go anchor for the night, since it 
seems Clear that we are lost! 

“ Bushed, you mean,” says a passenger. The 
term is an insult—as applied to a ship—that 
only an Australian could appreciate in full. Our 
captain swallows it, however. 

“ Whatever you like,” he says, placidly, light- 
ing a comfortable pipe. ‘ We'll make another 
try to find a village to-morrow.” 

The steam whistle is let loose and bellows 
hoarsely over the darkening waste of water, 
again and yet again. ‘There is no sound in 
reply, nor does any canoe shoot out from creek 
or inlet. We are as much alone as ever was 
Selkirk or Crusoe on the solitary island. 

Next morning the giddy steaming in and out 
and up and down the interminable maze of I:fe- 
less rivers commences again. But in the course 
of the day our fortunes begin to change. 

Passing some one of the million tiny streams 
that debouch into the main rivers, a canoe 
would shoot out from some side-channel and, 
seeing’ us, would vanish again so quickly and 
silently that it seemed as if only the shadow of 
some swift bird had flitted down the stream and 
disappeared. 

Later on, just as we are rounding a bend 
where two great nameless rivers meet, a wild yell 
bursts upon our ears, and a great war canoe, 
full of painted and feathered natives, comes 
paddling round the corner, at a speed decidedly 
superior to our own. The men are a fine- 
looking crowd, though very savage - looking. 
The large, white, tusk-shaped ornament thrust 
transversely through each nose gives a wild- 
beast expression that is scarcely pleasing, and 
clothes, one need hardly say, are almost totally 
absent. Every man, however, is fluttering with 
ornaments of coloured leaves and grasses, and 
the dark, wild faces are outlined against 
magnificent halo-shaped head-dresses of crimson, 
yellow, blue, white, and green parrot-plumes. 
‘They are after the Ava Ora in no time, catching 
her up hand over hand, with a splendid swing 
of paddles, and yelling at the same time with 
the full force of their lungs. 

Now, here it is that the knowledge and ex- 
perience of the Government officials, and that 
old New Guinea hand, the captain, really come 
in. The Ava Ora is a toy steamer of some 
seventy or eighty tons; her speed is small, and 
her decks unprotected and low. The police 
have not been brought with us, and we have no 
firearms save a couple of revolvers, while the 
natives in the canoe, and thousands of others 
whom we know very_well to be concealed in the 
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many hidden villages lying up the narrow water- 
ways, are armed with spears, bows and arrows, 
and clubs. ‘They might, if they chose, rush the 
Kia Ora, and wipe us off the face of the earth 
in ten minutes. But—here lies the point—we 
know they will not. 

No steamer has ever been here before, and 
the Ava Ora is an unknown monster, full of 
deadly possibilities, to nearly all the population 
of the delta. Harmless as she really is, they 
would no more think of attacking her than you 
and I would think of storming the Dreadnought 
in a row-boat. We are playing a game of bluff, 
no doubt, but the Government officials know 
very well indeed what they are about, and there 
is no possibility of the innocent savages being 
able to guess our hand. The shrieks of the 
warriors in the canoe are shrieks of amazement 
mingled with awe, not war-cries, and the anxiety 
to keep in our company which they display is 
only a determination to see as much as possible 
of the marvellous show. 

Yet—if the white men had been strangers 
who did not know the country—if a party of 
irresponsible tourists had gone up the delta in 
a launch, seen what we see at this minute, and, 
naturally enough, prepared to defend themselves, 
there might have been what there will not be 
in this case—trouble. Only a few weeks after 
our visit half the delta was out hunting a couple 
of white traders who had contrived to give 
them offence, and the too-venturesome pioneers 
escaped the cooking-pots by an unpleasantly 
narrow margin. 

Vol. xxiv.—50. 
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Maipua, a Papuan Venice, where the party landed. 
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We throw the canoe a tow-line and ask them, 
through an interpreter, where the next village is. 
Maipua, we are told, is only a few miles away, 
and—assured we mean no harm, and subsidized 
with tobacco—they say they will guide us there. 
So—with the canoe full of savages, chattering 
and screaming like a cage of macaws, in our 
rear—we steam down the river, past a turn or 
two, and, in the orange-purple light of a rainy 
delta afternoon, come into Maipua. 

I have tried to find other adjectives, but there 
is none that fits the case—Maipua is the most 
devilish-looking place on earth. 

It is not totally unknown to white people. 
Some dozen others have been there before us, 
for Maipua lies low down in the delta, on a 
main branch near the sea, and there is not much 
difficulty in reaching it. Still, they are unaccus 
tomed to whites here, and not fond of strangers. 
A good proportion of the two thousand in 
habitants assembles on the outside platforms of 
the houses to look at us as we come in, and 
they do not seem overjoyed to welcome us. 

The town is as amphibious as Venice o1 
Amsterdam, with a good deal less of solid 
ground to back it up. It is built half in the 
water and half upon the mud—one cannot say 
land, for there is no land hereabouts, only black 
slime, mixed with mangroves, reeds, and poison 
ous-looking water-plants. The houses are built 
of nipa palm-thatch and split sticks, and much 
resemble rather rickety bird-cages placed on 
high stands. Each is approached by a long 
sloping log, slightly notched. Between the 
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houses run fragile bridges, made of a few sticks 
laid on inverted V-shaped supports, ten feet 
high or more, without hand-rail or guard. 
Rough logs, thrown down in the marsh here 
and there, serve as yeneral pathways. It is 
notable that every creek, however small, is 
bridged in some way. The delta native swims 
likea fish, and he is not encumbered with clothes; 
but alligators swarm even in the towns, and there 
is no sense in taking unnecessary chances. 


Cannibal feasts by the hundred have taken 
place underneath their dark roofs ; mysteries of 
heathen ceremony unknown to and unseen by 
any white are carried out there; the sorcerers 
make their charms and plan their murders in 
the dudu; the sacred images of the tribe are 
concealed there. ‘There is so much of the. 
alligator idea in the art and religion of the 
Purari peoples that one may readily infer the 
extraordinary form of the dudu is intended as a 


The great “* Dubu,” or communal dwelling for men at Maipua—It was ninety feet high and about four hundred feet long. 
From a Photograph. 


But it is the dvéus that lend Maipua its real 
character—the amazing edifices that stand here 
and there along the river-banks, rising to eighty 
or ninety feet in height, and throwing up black, 
brute-like horns against the purple and flame- 
colour of a wicked-looking sunset. It is as if a 
herd of colossal water-monsters had just that 
moment left the depths of the river and flung 
themselves down upon the mud and slime, their 
jaws agape to swallow houses, people, canoes and 
all. The duéus are temples—of a sort ; clubs—of 
a sort; treasure-houses —ofa sort. All the wicked- 
ness of the place is hatched or done in them. 


representation of an alligator with enormously 
extended jaws, crouching on the river-bank. 
‘The front or gable runs, in different buildings, 
from thirty to a hundred feet in height. Its 
shape is impossible to describe in words, since 
nothing in civilized architecture bears any 
resemblance to it. I was fortunate enough to 
secure a photograph, which may be allowed to 
speak for itself. 

At the back the great height tapers off very 
rapidly, though the whole building is often more 
than two or three hundred feet long. The low 
dubus, which we met with in other villages, are 
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still longer—as much as six bundred feet in 
some instances. 

As the little steamer panted up the river, and 
finally came to an anchorage out in the middle, 
the crowds of fighting men standing on the 
elevated platforms of the dudus watched us 
silently and sullenly. They were for the most 
part decorated—one cannot say dressed—in the 
same way as the people of the canoe, who 
seemed, however, {0 be of a more amiable dis- 
position. These Maipuans, if they felt wonder 
and admiration at the steamer, concealed it very 
successfully. 

It happened that on that day I was, unfor- 
tunately, rather ill, and could not go ashore 
with the others; but as I returned to Maipua 
later on, and saw everything of interest, the 
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bark, which is approached by a single sloping 
log leading up from the mud of the river-bank. 
‘The natives, dark, sullen, wild-beast-faced, 
clothed in paint and parrot feathers, and carry- 
ing spears of some wood resembling ebony, 
stand close round about, and are none too polite 
about moving out of the way. 

It is dark inside, when we pass under the 
great arch of the dvéu, yet not so dark but that 
we can see the double row of natural tree-trunk 
pillars supporting the wonderful spring of the 
roof. As we walk down the extreme length of 
the building we find it to be divided into no 
fewer than four different sections, each smaller 
and lower than the last, as the roof slopes down. 
Every division of the; first three contains the 
same objects—shields carved into nightmare 


Going ashore at a riverside village—The cannibal inhabitants were so nervous that if anyone stared at them they ran away! 
From a Photograph. 


strange sights of the town may be described 
here. 

The Government party, to the number of four 
or five, went ashore, and told the chiefs of the 
dubus that they wished to see one or two of 
these buildings. No objection was made to 
their going in, and, after distributing some gifts 
of calico and tobacco, they entered the mys- 
terious temples, and saw what not half-a-dozen 
white men in the world have yet seen, and no 
white woman but the writer—the interior of a 
Purari cannibal dvdu. 

One crosses, first of all, an extremely rickety 
and uncertain platform of loose, split logs and 


representations of faces half human, half brute ; 
bark and fibre belts, bleached alligator skulls 
with grinning teeth, pigs’ jaws strung together, 
odd-looking wicker frames not unlike crinolines, 
which are used to support the enormous Jack-in- 
the-green masks they wear for dancing festivals ; 
and in one division a string of human skulls, 
old and new, hung up on one of the supporting 
pillars. As we get farther into the interior each 
division contains more and more valuable trea- 
sures. The alligator skulls grow bigger, the 
dancing-mask frames more elaborate, the shields 
handsomer. It seems as though something were 
being led up to with a good deal of studied effect. 
r ite 
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The extraordinary-looking wickerwork objects are tribal oracles, 
From) all sorts of topics—They are supposed to an: 


modelled after the shape of an alligator, and are consulted upon 
er by tilting themselves about-on their feet. (Photographs, 
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What it is we are all curious to know, 
and we hurry and stumble on the un- 
certain, springy flooring, as we advance 
to the last and innermost division of 
all, this being completely hidden by 
thick curtains of grass and fibre. 

The natives, who have followed us 
all through, now draw back, seeming 
shy of the Bluebeard chamber. No 
objection, however, is made to our 
lifting the curtain and passing behind. 
We do so, and find ourselves in a little 
chamber at the very end of the dvdu— 
fairly light, owing to the sun that filters 
through the roof and sides. Before 
us stand five monstrous figures, made 
of native wicker-work. They are rather 
like fish, rather like alligators, rather 
like dragons. They have open, gaping 
mouths, and are eight or nine feet long. 
They have eyes, large, round, and red, 
made, apparently, of the rind of some 
fruit. They have legs, a'so of wicker- 
work. A native who seems less ner ~ 
vous than the others—probably he is 
a high priest of some sort—comes in 
after us and gives some explanation of 
the use of the figures. He is shy, 
however, and will not say very much. 

We gather that the figures are used 
as oracles, and consulted as to what 
luck may be expected on a hunting 
expedition. ‘They are supposed to reply 
by tilting themselves about on their 
wooden feet. 

(Did I ever, in my wildest dreams, 
expect to come across table-turning, 
or its equivalent, among the Purari 
cannibals ?) 

If a pig is caught, the hunters pre- 
sent it to the oracular figures before 
disjointing it. At this point informa- 
tion seems to dry up. The painted 
gentleman doesn’t know, or remember, 
anything more, and he seems desirous of chang- 
ing the conversation. 

“ Pig!” says a white man of our party, smiling 
as one who knows the euphemisms beloved by 
the shy and reticent cannibal. And then, again, 
laughing—“ Pig! Exactly!” 

One thing we notice—that the figures are 
evidently constructed to admit and conceal a 
man inside. 

Later on the Government confiscated certain 
of these figures from another village, in punish- 
ment for an attack on a trader. The whole 
dudu containing them was destroyed at the 
same time. Its contents were taken to the 
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Another view inside the great “ Dubu,”” 
From a Photograph, 


museum in Port Moresby, where I obtained the 
photograph reproduced on the previous page. 

These duéus have never been visited by any 
scient explorer, and the life of the delta 
is only known, very generally, to a few Govern- 
ment officials. At the time of my first visit— 
February, 1908 —no white people had ever been . 
inside the dudus. It is but fair to state that at 
the present time Maipua and its neighbourhood 
have been frequently visited by Government 
parties and peacefully but effectively brought 
under something like control. The district is 
likely for a good while, however, to remain but 
partly explored. 


(Zo be continued.) 


THE STRIKE. 


By Bart KENNEDY. 


An amusing episode of Mr. Bart Kennedy's career as a chorus-singer in grand opera. 
The chorus grew nervous about their overdue salaries, and decided upon a strike between 
the acts. This little story tells the upshot of the dispute. 


revolutionary, 
Gallic tem- 
perament 
came to our rescue. In 
curious but pointed Eng- 
lish he reminded us of the 
beginning of the season 
before, when a grand 
opera had come to town 
and had gone off without 
going through the forma- 
lity of paying the chorus 
singers. 

We gathered round him 
in the great dressing-room 
and listened with pained 
interest. We were all 
“more or less hard up— 
indeed, it might be said 
a good deal more than 
less. We were what might 
be called the rag-tag and 
bobtail of the divine art 
of music. And we had 
all been out of an en- 
gagement till this grand 
opera company had come 
to ’Frisco with its grand 
flourish of trumpets. For 
weeks enticing and artistic 
bills bad been out all 
over the place. And 
there had been number- 
less paragraphs in the 
papers giving more or 
less romanuc details of 
the heroes and heroines 
of song. 

We had been en- 
gaged to support this 


T was the Frenchman who first put 
forth the idea of the strike. His 


ze money it do come.” 


*"It ees ze time!" he exclaimed, * Ve vill not go on till 


luminous constellation of — Italian 


Campanini, Scalchi, 


singers : 

Antonio Galassi, and 
other shining song-stars. 
We were to get five 
dollars a performance 
for giving these great 
ones our humble sup- 
port, and we were now 
in the middle of the 
opera and here was 
Levigne, the tenor chorus- 
singer, advising us to go 
on strike between the 
acts. 

He had a long face 
that came to a point at 
the chin, He had dis- 
satished eyes and he 
looked generally like an 
instinctive disturber of 
settled things. Still facts 
are facts, and the fact 
was that an opera com- 
pany had gone off leav- 
ing choristers in the 
lurch. 

“Tt ees ze time!” he 
exclaimed. ‘Ve vill not 
go on till ze money it do 
come.” 

He waved his arms, 
and his dissatisfied eyes 
sparkled with the plea- 
sure of strife. He had 
the aspect of a con- 
spirator who had — sud- 
into a 


But Napoleoni, the 
Italian chorus-singer, was 
against the idea. He 


_seemed to think that to 
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mention money in connection with such a con- 
stellation of song-genius was rude and vulgar. 
But Napoleoni was not so hard up as the rest 
of us. He was an Italian of frugal calibre. 

“Ab! it is of shame that you would have us 
partake. Ah! Dio! We will go on. For why 
we no cantante—seeng ?” 

But the Italian was overruled. We were too 
hard up to take any chances. And we were 
determined not to go on until we were paid 
fifteen dollars each—ten for the last two per- 
formances and five for the present one. 

We indulged in no lengthy argument as to 
whys and wherefores. We went into no, pros 
and cons. In fact, there wasn’t the time. We 
had to strike while the iron was hot. The 
lucky blow is usually the first blow. 

Someone proposed that Levigne should go 
to the stage-manager and tell him of our resolve. 
But I did not think that was the best way. 
And I suggested masterly inactivity. Whilst I 
was giving my reasons’ the call-boy came to the 
dvor of the dressing-room. He wore the alert 
and brassy manner common to call-boys, and he 
knew that something was in the wind the 
moment he set eyes on us. He gave us the 
call, however, and passed on without making 
any comment. 

“Say nothing, but lie low,” I counselled. I, 
personally, was not fascinated with the idea of 
the strike. It seemed wrong and indelicate thus 
to intrude a money squabble into Art’s airy and 
sacred realm. What one might call a pang of 
regret. was creeping over me. Still, it’ did 
happen that a grand opera company had—— 
Well, it wouldn’t do to take the chance of a 
like event occurring again. I repeat that I, 
personally, was not fascinated with the idea of 
the strike. But it was just as well to do the 
thing effectively. ‘There is no good in making 
a pass ata man unless you punch him.“ Let 
them come to us,” I said. 

And we looked at one another. We were an 
odd, mixed-up crowd, hailing from anywhere. 
And here we were, clad in doublet and hose, 
waiting. It might come to it that we would get 
our heads knocked off. It was a pretty tall 
order to stop an opera in its course. But we 
were a crowd toughened by wandering. And if 
we were knocked it was more than probable 
that we should knock back. 

We had not long to wait. A minute had 
hardly passed before the stage-manayer rushed 
into the big room where the whole twelve 
of us dressed. He looked at us as if he 
were going to eat us without salt. It was an 
odd picture. An excited man in evening dress 
confronting a mutinous chorus clad in doublet 
and hose. ‘The present was in conflict with the 
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past. But this time the past was going to win. 
We held the ace-spots ! 

“Why is the for—for—for you no sing?” 
he shouted, ferociously. “The curtain it ees 
waiting. It do remain.” 

He paused, expecting us to wither. But no 
one seemed to be particularly gone on the idea 
of witheling. No one seemed to show any 
desire to sink through the floor. His ferocity 
left us cool and cold. 

“The curtain it do remain,” he shouted again. 

“Tet it remain,” said Ward, a tall bass from 
classy Boston. “It must be tired. It needs a 
rest. Look here. You’ve got to cough up the 
salaries, I guess.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Levigne, his dissatisfied 
eyes flashing excitedly. “Ze saiaries you must 
cough zem up. Buck zem up. Fifteen dollaires! 
Cough——” 

“Yes, come on with your wad,” said Ward, in 
his deepest bass voice. 

“Ah! Ze wad. Ze monnaie.” 

“Gott in Himmel !” exclaimed Kretchmann, 
the stout second tenor. ‘ Pay up.” 

And the room resounded with various objur- 
gations in various languages, for, as remarked, 
we were a somewhat mixed-up chorus. 

‘The stage-manager began to look puzzled as 
well as enraged. It had evidently penetrated to 
the innermost recesses of his intellect that we 
were a somewhat difficult crowd to handle, and 
a look of pathos began to creep over his features 
—as if he were beginning to feel a longing for 
home. 

“T will pay,” he said at last. 
when the opera it is finish. ‘This way—— 

“Not on your life,” growled Ward. * “ You'll 
pay us now.” 

“Yes,” said Jimmy Broadley, who hailed from 
far-off Lancashire.‘ Pay up.” 

“Ah!” ejaculated the manager, “you are not 
the true arteests. You not care. ‘The per- 
formance when it is after——” 

“Go get the dibs, man,” I said. 
Produce !” 

He disappeared. ‘There was no time to enter 
into the merits and demerits of the case. It was 
a time when minutes were as gold, for if the 
dispute were not settled quickly there would be 
no opera, and the audience would want their 
money back. And no one but a person of the 
stage can conceive all the horror and tragedy of 
giving good money back when once it has got 
into the theatre. Yes, it was a time when 
minutes were as gold—a tense, unjoyous time. 

As yet we could hear no sound of restiveness 
on the part of the people out in front. ‘They 
possessed the patience of the American grand 
opera audience, 


“T will pay 


“ Be brave! 
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“He looked at us angrily. ‘Why not will you wait?’ he asked.” 


We conferred quickly together in the dressing 
room. We would have to by our guns now, 
whatever happened! There was no going back. 
Of course, if the opera were stopped and the 
people had to get their money back we would 
get nothing. We would be very much out in 
the severe and lonesome cold. 

“Oh, it’s going to come off,” said Ward, 


speaking to us all generally. “Or, rather, it'll 


have to come off,” 


We stood around. The seconds seemed to 
be as long as minutes. What were they going 
to do? Had they any money at all? There 
was a good house, of course, but one couldn't 
always judge by that. You never knew what 
had happened in the place where they had 
played before. It might be that the sheriff 
had followed them with a judgment and had 
already attached the box-office receipts. 

1 was confiding-my hopes and doubts to 
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Ward when the door of the dressing-room again 
opened. There was the stage-manager, this time 
accompanied by the conductor. The conductor 
was a benevolent person with a beard. But 
this time his benevolence seemed to have gone 
by the board. He looked at us angrily. 

“ Why not will you wait?” he asked. 

The crucial instant had arrived. The 
fat was flaring up in the fire. It was now or 
never. 

“No!” exclaimed Ward. “No!” exclaimed 
I. “Non!” exclaimed Levigne. “ Nein!” ex- 
claimed Kretchmann. The Noes in the different 
languages came like hail. We were determined 
to do or die. Either we would be paid or we 
would not sing ! 

Those Noes! It is a long time since I heard 
them. Many, many moons have passed since 
they sounded in the big dressing-room. But 
as I think of them I hear them sounding now. 
I see the conspirator-like Levigne and the stout 
tenor and Ward and myself. I see through a 
gap in the past the whole twelve of us clad in the 
garments of the Middle Ages. I hear our voices 
shouting out stentoriously, “No!” I sce the 
stage-manager buckling up as we confronted 
him. It was a moment grand and glad. 

At the sound of our shouts a swift change 
came into the conductor's face. Its look of 
natural benevolence reasserted itself. He 
realized that we had conquered. And he 
made a sign. At the sign the stage-manager 
unbuttoned his coat and put his hand quickly 
into his pocket. 

Our sense as to the quickness or slowness of 
time is determined by the significance of the 
thing that is happening in it; From the time 
that the stage-manager put his hand into his 
pocket till he drew it forth was not, perhaps, 
two seconds. But to us it seemed quite a 
time. In fact, the whole episode of the strike 
was but an affair of minutes—between the drop 
and the rise of a stage-curtain—and still it 
seemed as if hours had passed. 

The hand of the stage-manager flashed from 
his pocket. 

Ab! It was the wad! The glorious, glorious 
wad. Everyone looked relieved. Even Levigne 
looked less of a conspirator than Nature had 
made him. And the stout Kretchmann looked 
jovial and joyous. We all looked happy. 

Smiles were handed around from the chorus 
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to the conductor and the manager. And the 
conductor and the manager handed them back 
again. Everything was lovely. ‘The past and 
the present were as one. True, I thought I saw 
a slight something of sadness in the  stage- 
manager’s smile—but it was possibly only my 
imagination. 

The wad! How fine and artistic it looked 
as he unfolded it! And he counted us out 
fifteen dollars each, A “ten spot” and a 
“five spot,” as Ward pithily put it when we 
were talking the incident over afterwards. How 
grand was the feeling of the notes as one grasped 
them in one’s hand! My imagination suddenly 
began to work vividly. These notes meant a 
month’s room-rent and many, many fifteen-cent 
meals. 

Money is a curious thing. Strangely enough, 
it is only given in quantities to those who do 
not know its real value. 

Yes, all was well. We were artistes once more. 
Our souls were again tinctured with the fine 
old medieval atmosphere. Again-we were of 
the hoary and mossy past as we were in the 
beginning of the opera. And we stalked 
solemnly from out the big dressing -room 
behind the conductor and the stage-manager 
with our notes firmly clasped in our hands. 

Aye, we stalked —we, the victorious artistes of 
the chorus. 

Down and down the spiral staircase we went. 
Down and down on to the great stage. We, 
the victors ! 

And we stood and ranged ourselves in 
position before the curtain. Sounds of im- 
patience were now beginning to come from the 
audience. ‘They were evidently beginning to 
wonder how long it would be before their souls 
would be again thrilled by our heavenly choral 
music. 

But all was well. We were soon to give 
them to their full their meed of melody. We, 
the chorus artistes, were ready again to trill forth 
with song. 

We had our fifteen dollars firmly crumpled 
and clasped in our good right hands. 

But for all that we were artistes. - 

‘The strike was over—well and satisfactorily 
ever. And the curtain rose to strains of music, 
and, at the sign from the conductor, the whole 
of the chorus trolled forth their glad and—I 
might add—relieved voices. 


The Author's * boy" enjoys a joke. 
From a Photograph. 


By CyriL PANTING, OF THE SURVEY DEPARTMENT, Natkosl, BriTISH East AFRICA. 


An amusing article dealing with the trials and tribulations of bachelor housekeeping in British 

Bast Africa. What with “boys” who buy “characters,” make your tea with your bath-water, 

and use your butter for anointing their bodies, the white man is apt to find his household rather 
difficult to manage. 


HE “servant problem” is bad 
enough in England, and the experi- 
ences mistresses have to relate are 
many and varied ; but an infinitely 
wider range of possibilities is opened 
up when mere man--and a bachelor man at 
that—tackles the servant and other household 
roblems in an East ‘African bungalow. 
Anything can happen—and does happen! 
Native house-servants of sorts are plentiful 
enough around the chief towns of British East 
Africa, Nairobi and Mombasa, and the slightest 
rumour that the muzungu (white man) requires 
a “boy” or m’pezi (cook) fills one’s compound 
with cooks, “generals,” and raw _ niggers, 
representing every tribe under Africa’s sun. 
The average bachelor contents himself with 
four servants—a head “boy,” a cook, a ’toto 
(youth) to assist them, and a m’shenzi (raw, 
untrained native) for odd jobs, gardening, etc. 
It is no easy task to make a selection from 


the host of eager, voluble applicants. Dirty, 
carefully-stuck-together ‘“baruas ” (testimonials) 
are examined and the owners questioned, but it 
is unwise to put much faith in these documents, 
for it is no unusual occurrence for a “boy ”— 
on the principle of “the more the merrier”— 
to proudly present you with three testimonials, 
every one bearing a different name from the 
one under which he introduces himself ! 

These gentry are always greatly offended 
whfén you kick them off the veranda and tell 
thém they have bought or stolen the documents 
fron other natives! Upon one occasion a 
would-be cook brought me a “barua” signed 
by a well-known settler, and worded :— 

“To whom it may concern. The bearer of 
this ‘barua’ is an infernal rogue and_ thief. 
Please kick him out.” 

By the time I had stopped laughing the 
nigger had arrived at the conclusion that some- 
thing was wrong, and was doing .record time 


THE “SERVANT 
down the path, so I was unable to avail myself 
of the kind invitation. 

When the natives with apparently genuine 
papers have been weeded out, and the remainder 
cleared off the premises, the all-important 
subject of wages is broached. They invariably 
make a point of asking about three times as 
much as they ultimately expect to get, but 
here the employer gets the advantage of com- 
petition. A native cook who can cook at least 
three things fairly well, and whe is pleasantly 
optimistic as to his 
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story. Judging from some of mine, I had a 
remarkable weakness for butter, fats, and sugar, 
consuming at least a pound of these com- 
modities every second day. If I refused to 
write out an order for a fresh supply, the m’pezi 
(cook) merely passed his hand over his clean- 
shaven head — which shone with no small 


quantity of the missing butter—and I simply 
had to manage with jam for the next meal. If 
caught at wrongdoing, their excuses are many 
and ingenious. 


1 remember one morning, just 
before breakfast, I de- 


ability in other direc- 
tions, can usually be 
secured for twenty 
rupees (twenty - six 
shillings and eight 
pence) per month. 

It is advisable to 
try two or three of the 
cooks before arriving 
at a final decision, 
and then, beyond see- 
ing that the utensils 
and the kitchen are 
kept clean, leave him 
to his own devices. 
Above all things, if a 
nian wishes to enjoy 
hig meals, let him 
shun the cook-house. 
The fact that the 
m’pezi has chopped 
the meat for those 
patties on the cook- 
house stool, with a 
knife that has just 
been used to skin a 
buck, will not add to 
your appreciation of 
thedish. Those plates, 
too, that look so nice 
and clean, does it so 
much matter that they 
have been merely 
tubbed over with a 
tuft of grass and polished on the ’toto’s loin cloth 
or the “boy’s” gown? “Where ignorance is 
bliss ’tis folly to be wise,” and the old adage 
has terrific force where the native African cook 
is concerned. 

A responsible head house “boy’s” wages 
range from fifteen to twenty-five rupees per 
month. The remaining two members of the 
staff are each paid from six rupees a month 
upwards, according to their responsibilities. 
Out of these wages the natives are supposed to 
buy their own “posho” (food). The unfor- 
tunate bachelor’s bills, however, tell another 


Typical East African servants—Head “boy” and m'pezi (cook). 
From a Photograph. 


tected my head “boy” 
standing at the cup- 
board with a bowl of 
jam in his hand and 
a knife covered with 
it in his mouth. 

After knocking his 
head two or three 
times against the cup- 
board - door I de- 
manded an explana- 
tion, watching his face 
working while he 
manufactured it. 

“Oh, bwana” 
(master), he stam- 
mered, “the ’toto 
(cook’s boy) has taken 
all the dish-cloths and 
is wearing them, and 
I had no other way 
of cleaning that jam- 
knife for —bwana’s 
breakfast !” 

Tf a man values his 
peace of mind he 
should never return 
home at any hour 
other than that at 
which his “boys” 
expect him. 

A friend of mine 
once rode up to his 
bungalow unex- 
pectedly in the afternoon, and, hearing sounds 
of revelry inside, fastened up his mule and 
proceeded to investigate. 

There, inside his sitting-room, of which he 
was rather proud, standing, squatting on the 
floor, lounging on a newly-imported sofa and 
suite, and noisily lapping tea from his special 
tea-service, were half the local servant “ boys ” 
and their dusky lady friends. 

Smilingly presiding over the gathering from 
the depth of a camp-chair was the house “ boy,” 
whilst the cook poured out tea and waved the 
visitors to cake 
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With an angry 


roar my friend 
burst through the 
door, locked it 


behind him, and 
sprang on to the 
table in the middle 
of the room, riding- 


whip in hand. 
Round and 
round the table 


tushed the tea- 
party, with the 
whip snapping and 
cracking about 
their well-buttered 
legs and shoulders. 
Madder and mad- 
der became the 
pace as the ring- 
master warmed to 
his work, sending 
his thong home 
with fine discern- 
ment wherever a 
native appeared 
keen on marking 
time. The crockery 
was smashed and 
trampled under 
foot as the terrified 
party scrambled 
and struggled in a 
vain endeavour to 
avoid the lash, but 
still the circus went 
on. 

It was too hot to 
last, however, and 


from my morning's 
bath-water ! 

Without a smile 
on his face he in- 
formed me that he 
had been utilizing 
the bath-water for 
a month. As it was 
my bath-water, he 
added, what pos- 
sible objection 
could I have to 
drinking it? 

I grasped the 
situation—and the 
nigger — with a 
strong hand. 

Writing of baths 
reminds me of the 
period when three 
of us were “ bach- 
ing” together in a 
bungalow. We had 
a big imported hip- 
bath, and there was 
always keen com- 
petition as to who 
should get it first 
in the morning. 
The usual proce- 
dure was for the 
first fellow awake 
to yell to the “boy” 
for the bath, and 
directly it arrived 
to go to sleepagain. 
This naturally led 
to a few arguments. 
The matter was 


finallya big Kikuyu 
took a headlong 
dive through the 
only available exit—a small open window. In 
the mad scramble that ensued other windows 
on the veranda were burst open, and the tea- 
party hurled themselves precipitately out, picked 
themselves up off the flower-beds, and took 
hasty flight across country away from the 
infuriated white man with the whip. 

I had rather an unpleasant experience myself 
in connection with tea. The first bungalow I 
occupied was some distance from water, and 
I remember returning earlier than usual one 
afternoon for an ever-welcome cup of tea. My 
“boy” had it ready in a few minutes, and the 
pot was soon emptied and another cup called 
for. 

Judge of my horror when I entered my bed- 
room and found the nigger filling the tea-pot 


“He sprang on to the table, riding-whip in hand.” 


settled in quite an 
unexpected way, 
however, for the 
“boys” contrived to spring a leak in the 
bottom of the bath. 

After that, directly the bath arrived it was a 
race between the bather and the “ ebbing tide.” 
‘The floor was always flooded until we hit upon 
the plan of putting a few revolver-shots through 
the planking by way of a sink. 

This went on for some time, and it was still 
possible to get a hurried bath by caulking the 
injured seam well with soap and putting some- 
thing under it to prevent it from bulging out. 
The crisis was reached when our third bachelor 
friend, ‘“‘ Maud ”—we had nicknamed him Maud 
on account of his remarkable proficiency at 
smoking a cigarette and singing “Come into 
the garden, Maud,” whilst shaving of a morn- 
ing — had ordered his. bath and it did not 
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Fron al The exterior of the Author's bungalow. raph. 


arrive. He called in the ‘‘ boy ” and demanded under the bulging seam. From the dripping 


a reason. mass of paper dropped two moist, sodden, black 
“Tt is not ready yet, bwana.” articles—the missing boots ! 
“ Why isn’t it ready ?” Then things happened. Fortunately Maud’s 
“Because, bwana, the other white man has education had not been neglected, and he was 
just had a bath, and the bath isn’t dry yet.” able to relieve his feelings with a few brief 
That upset Maud, and the native was forcibly remarks. 
ejected from the room and told that the bath We each took a turn at managing the estab- 
must be prepared in record time. lishment and running it into debt, and at the 


Having duly 
bathedand partly 
dressed, Maud 
paddled about 
barefooted in the 
flood, looking for 
a new pair of 
boots that had 
arrived the day 
before by the 
English mail. 
He was unsuc- 
cessful in his 
search, and finally 
called in the 
“boy.” A look 
of intelligence 
came into the 
native’s face, and, 
stooping, helifted 
up one end of the 
bath and dragged 
out what had 
once been a card- 
board box from 
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end of that particular month Maud produced 
the various bills and asked us whether we had 
fined the “boys” for any offences. 

1 had a few small items against the house 
“boy,” and so had the other two. 

Maud jotted them down, and we found that, 


instead of our owing the “ boy” a month’s wages, 


he ought to pay us quite a substantial sum. 
Naturally, he couldn’t see the force of the 


argument, and we were finally compelled to 


effect a compromise. 
Soon there came a month when our expenses 
reached an alarming figure, in spite of the fact 


that there was always a shortage of something - 


on the table, and two of us had frequent 
occasion to glare past the man responsible and 
growlingly ask “whose month it was.” It was 
time to economize; so we set about devising 
various schemes of reform. The difficulty was 
to know where to start, as we had not been 
exactly rolling in the lap of luxury. “ Kukus” 
(fowls) and eggs seemed to be rather a big item 
in the cook’s book, so we decided on getting in 
our own egg-laying plant, and passed the word 
on to the “boy.” 

Next morning the compound was full of 
niggers with big, round, open-work wicker 
crates packed with screeching “kukus,” whose 
necks and heads were extended from every 
available aperture. 

As Maud, who was responsible for the month’s 
finance, was still in bed we conveyed several of 
the animated crates to his room, trundled them 
in, and shut the door, in order that he might 
make his selection. . 

Judging from the sounds that proceeded from 
behind the closed door, he evidently experienced 
some little difficulty in his choice ! 

Now, although we well fed the two dozen 
fowls that we purchased, and had a special 
shed constructed for them, one wretched little 
“kuku”—the property of our “boys ”—laid 
more eggs and had larger families in a week 
than the whole of our collection blessed us with 
in two months. Our “ boys,” when appealed to, 
could not explain it at all. 

Rats are partial to eggs, and our “boys” 
always emphasized that particular weakness. 
Hawks had an equal affection for chicks. But 
the remarkable point was that when in a 
generous moment our fowls laid eggs, the rats 
always picked them out; while the hawks, with 
like magnanimity, overlooked the “boys’” family. 

The obvious solution was the demise of that 
miraculous egg-layer ; so one evening we dined 
off flesh like shredded bath-mat. 

On the evening in question we had tramped 
out to the bungalow, and reached the veranda 
hot and dusty. To our astonishment it was 


already occupied by a khaki-clad native askari 
(soldier), who sprang to the salute as we ascended 
the steps. In his hands he held the keys of 
the bungalow. 

“What do you want?” we gasped simul- 
taneously. 

He explained volubly that all our,staff had 
been swept up in a grand police coup, during 
a knife and knobkerrie fight with some local . 
natives. Several of them, moreover, were in 
rather a bad way. All visions of dinner and rest 
vanished. The only thing for it was a long 
walk, over hill and plain, back to “Tin Town” 
—unless—— We looked at one another. 

“Why not see what the m’pezi (cook) has 
left and have a shot at cooking it ourselves,” 
suggested my friend Maud. 

Like brave men we decided to try it. 

The cook’s outfit consisted of four bricks and 
a miscellaneous collection of pots, pans, rusty 
knives, a chopper, and a ’toto (native boy), who 
also acted as bellows. 

On our appearance the “bellows” climbed 
out of the wood-shed where he had been hiding, 
grinning all over his face and half-way down his 
neck. 

Hooking down the biggest pot, I instructed 
the toto to make a fire. A bag full of various 
vegetables was then emptied into the pot, and 
we next endeavoured to find meat. 

At this point, however, we hastily left the 
shed, as the ’toto had made a fire, and incident- 
ally some smoke. When our eyes were once 
more at our disposal, and the sneezing duet had 
concluded, we decided to fill the vacancy in the 
pot with a fowl. Zhe fowl was sacrificed. 

The ’toto plucked it and deprived it of various 
internal arrangements, after which it disappeared 
into the smoke-hidden pot. 

The mess that resulted might have been 
worse. I say might have been worse advisedly, 
as I believe, after a certain dietetic stage has 
been reached, one loses all sense of taste. 

Although we had many heated arguments at 
dinner that night, and have had many since on 
the same subject, we have never arrived at any 
satisfactory conclusion as to who put half a tin 
of curry powder into the pot, how a lettuce and 
a packet of soup-jelly (complete with wrappings, 
advertisements, etc.) got’ there, or who left a 
truss of dry grass inside the fowl’s carcass. Next 
day we bailed our staff out, bandages and all, 
and were thankful to get them. 

These are but a few of the many trials and 
tribulations of the African bachelor’s existence. 
There are others, of course, such as the darning 
of socks and the mending of buttonholes, but 
let us mercifully draw a veil over them ; there 
are some subjects too painful to write about ! 
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A scene near the Karaga River. 
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By Captatn C. Brovarp. 


The story of a life-and-death tussle in the ice-bound Bay of Karaga, on the eastern coast 
of the remote Kamchatka Peninsula. 


JARLY in the year 1906 the North. 
Eastern Siberia Company, in whose 
service I was, instructed me to pro- 
ceed to the Kamchatka Peninsula, 
in charge of a small prospecting 
expedition. After an eventful voyage in the 
Oakland, the first gasolene schooner to cross 
the Pacific, we reached the ice-bound shores of 
Kamchatka on May 3oth. 


Although the spring was pretty far advanced, 
the coast: was still surrounded by a belt of loose 
ice several miles wide ; near the beach it was 
quite compact. Groping a way through the 
heavy masses of ice, I was at last able to land 
my prospecting party and outfit, on June 2nd, at 
the extreme point of the Karaga sandspit. 

It was difficult and perilous work, that 
landing, for the Bay of Karaga, which is situated 


The boat in which the Author made his perilous trip in the Bay of Karaga, 
From a Photograph. os 
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on the eastern 
coast of Kam- 
chatka, was \ still 
entirely frozen 
over, though the 
rivers were all open. 

The Oakland—- 
which remained 
only five hours near 
the spit—had liter- 
ally to fight her way 
back to the open 
sea, and two days 
after I had relin- 
quished charge of 
her I and my two 
companions found 
ourselves entirely 
cut off from civili- 
zation. 

The aim of our 
expedition was to 
prospect for gold 
and other valuable 
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able herds of hair- 
seals ( Phocacantna) 
that linger about 
awaiting the arrival 
of the salmon. I 
quickly secured the 
services of a native 
guide, Ivankoff by 
name, and obtained 
from him some 
valuable informa- 
tion about the dis- 
trict and the coast. 
He had never been 


upon any other 
craft than his dug- 
out, called a 


“batak,” and the 
sight of our boat 
filled him with awe. 

Days passed, and 
the bay still re- 
mained frozen, 


minerals, and _ to 
survey and report 
all discoveries. To 


assist us in our task I had secured, before leaving 
Seattle, a stanch, well-built Columbia river-boat, 
which I had rigged during the passage across the 
The Columbia river-boats are 
chiefly used by the salmon fishermen, and are 
excellent craft for bar sailing, as well as for river 


North Pacific. 


work and coasting. 

My two companions 
were a man from 
Missouri, Jas. Palmer 
by name, who had 
been mate with me 
on several _ sailing 
vessels I had com- 
manded, and Louis, 
a rare dare - devil of 
a Frenchman. 

We soon pitched 
our camp, and 
speedily became the 
centre of attraction of 
all the Karaga natives, 
who spoke Russian 
quite well, Our 
friendly relations were 
cemented by a tactful 
distribution of tobacco 
and a fewodd trjnkets. 
During the break-up 
of the ice the natives 
flock to the sea-shore 
to hunt the innumer- 


The Author, Captain C. Brouard, at Karaga. 
: Pron @ Photograph. 


The Author's companions, James Palmer and Louis the Frenchman. 
From a Photograph. 


which sorely ham- 
pered my work, as 
I wanted to take 
my supplies across 


the bay in the boat, and thence up to the head- 
waters of the big Karaga River. 

June 7th was very stormy, and the big field of 
ice, with thundering and deafening noises, began 
to split in all directions. 
the 8th I was pleased to see that the bay was 


When I woke up on 


half-free of ice; only 
the back shore was 
still solidly blocked. 

I was anxious to 
test the sailing quali- 
ties of my craft, and 
as it was a breezy day 
I profited by the ebb- 
tide to take a sail and 
reconnoitre the south- 
ern spit and shore of 
the bay. So, leaving 
James and Louis to 
attend to the camp, 
I told Ivankoff, the 
guide, that he was to 
come with me. He 
was reluctant at first, 
but a pound of chew- 
ing tobacco had the 
effect. of dissipating 
all his fears, and he 
gladly hopped into 
the boat. 

With a fair wind 
we soon reached the 
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southern shore, where I indulged in shooting to’ 


my heart’s content, bagging a couple of dozen 
ducks, besides gathering about a hundred eggs. 
My satisfaction was completed by collecting 
some very good-looking “float,” and securing 
certain proofs of the existence of alluvial 
deposits. Highly pleased with the results of 
my trip, I decided to return to camp. 

Noticing a lot of seals sleeping on the edge of 
the ground-ice, I steered a course to keep near 
to it. I knew it was a longer sail that way, but I 
was quite excited at the thought of a hunt. I 
had shot one big sea-lion, and had, with a lot of 
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kneeling down in the boat, his eyes staring wide 
with fright, and muttering prayers to all the 
saints in the Greek Orthodox calendar. Finally, 
I had to-rouse him unceremoniously from his 
religious frenzy, and, putting a boat-hook in 
his hands, told him to stave off the impact of 
the approaching ice as best he could, for I was 
well aware that if one of those tremendous floes 
struck my boat she would be reduced to match- 
wood in next to no time. 

In this extremity — literally between two 
deaths—I made up my mind to fight to the 
last, and do my utmost to save not only our 
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“Ivankoff, the guide, was kneeling down in the boat, his eyes staring wide with fright.” 


trouble, got it aboard, being at the time some 
six or seven miles from my landing-place, when 
I noticed, to my utter dismay, that the whole of 
the loose ice-floes, packed into solid masses, 
were returning with the flood-tide, travelling at 
a pace that inwardly made me shudder. We 
were in a tight corner, and no mistake! To 
port the ground-ice was too rotten and broken 
up for us to haul the boat over and try to walk 
back to camp, leaving her behind, while to star- 
board were huge cakes of ice, populated by 
legions of seals, who seemed to my excited 
fancy to be laughing at our plight. 

The rugged white masses were nearing us at 
tace-horse speed, and the more I looked at 


them the worse I felt. Ivankoff, the guide, was 
Vol xxiv. 62. 


lives, but the boat as well, seeing that its loss 
would make my trip an entire failure. 
Despairingly I watched the inexorable 
approach of the racing floes, jostling and 
grinding together as the strong tide swept them 
onwards. Nearer and nearer they came, till 
our ears were filled with the roaring and 
splintering sounds they made, and I thought 
that the end was very near. Suddenly several 
large cakes, forced inwards by the terrific 
pressure, jammed together only three or four 
yards from our stern, and ceased to move, 
leaving a clear space barely sufficient for the boat 
to float in. It was a respite, however ; the tightly- 
locked masses formed a species of harbour 
for us, and for(a few, minutes we had a refuge. 
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With a wildly-beating heart I climbed up the 
mast to secure a better view of things. All 
around us the great frozen masses were still 
rushing in with terrific force, cannoning against 
each other continually, and I speedily saw that 
the awful pressure would soon break down the 
resistance of the blocks forming our little dock 
and turn it into a death-trap. Sick with appre- 
hension I decided to try my last card. Roughly 
shaking the half-crazed Ivankoff, I got the bow 
of the boat over the edge of a piece of ice in 


steam-engine, my eyes scorched by the glare of 
the sun, and my strength all but gone, I still 
pushed savagely at my oar, and slowly, inch by 
inch, the boat—weighing over two tons—slid on 
to the surface of the floe. And none too soon, 
for just as the stern reached the ice I heard a 
terrible crash somewhere behind, and, looking 
round, saw that what had been a space of open 
water a few seconds previously was now filled 
with heavy ice. 

We were now, however, momentarily safe— 
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front of us—a floe that offered a fairly smooth 
surface. Then, grabbing the kedge-anchor, 1 
jumped out on the ice, and, breaking into a 
stumbling run, carried the anchor some sixty 
feet away, burying it deep in the snowy crust, 
and piling blocks of ice on the flukes to prevent 
it from dragging. Fortunately for us, I had in 
the boat two new twenty-foot oars, and with the 
help of these and the boat’s painter I quickly 
rigged up what is known to seafaring men 
as a “Spanish windlass.” Ivankoff, though 
half dead with fear, somewhat recovered him- 
self at the sight of what I had done, and he 
readily obeyed my order to keep the standing 
oar as steady as possible, while I, working like a 
madman, frantically tugged the other oar round 
and round. Slowly, very slowly, the boat began 
to move. Should I be in time, or would the 
constantly-increasing pressure smash the _pro- 
tecting ice-jam and crush us and our boat before 
we could heave her clear? Judging by the 
horrible grinding noises all round, we had not a 
second to lose. With my heart pumping like a 


‘The interior of the Author's tent at Karaga, 
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there was, at least, no fear of the boat being 
crushed—but the situation was far from agree- 
able, and farther still from safety. Although I 
had a good deal of experience in the ice while 
at Point Barrow and on the coast of Alaska, I 
was quite at a loss to know what to do if the 
floe in the boat's vicinity became a rough and 
rugged field of “ pressure ridges.” 

Very luckily, I had brought a couple of days’ 
food, and the water-beaker was full of fresh 
water, so that at least we had no fear of hunger. 

Dusk was now fast coming on, and through 
my telescope I could see Palmer and Louis, 
with several natives, endeavouring to reach us 
over the firm ice. Their attempts were fruitless, 
however; and I sat pondering what would 
happen next. 

The turn of the tide made no alteration to 
our plight, but only brought a renewal of the 
grinding and crashing. As I had brought a few 
boughs Ivankoff lit a fire on the ice, and we 
had the princely comfort of a cup of strong, 
warm coffee. It was> quite ajnecessity, as the 
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air began to grow very cold, and we were soon 
engulfed in a dense, thick foy. I did not relish 
this novelty, as it was another serious source of 
danger, especially if the floe parted again. During 
the night, however, a breeze sprang up and soon 
swept away all fog. 

The night passed away without incident, 
though it was interminably long, and at sunrise 
we had breakfast. Towards ten o’clock I 
noticed that the whole pack was moving towards 
the entrance of Karaga Bay, taking us, of course, 
with it, as we were powerless to escape from our 
floating prison. We were, I knew, being carried 
out to sea, where our fate was certain. 
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be pushed into the water in case a favourable 
opportunity presented itself. 

For two long hours we drifted along, always 
on the northern side of the bay. It was now 
midday, and our ice-raft had neared the open 
channel not far from our camp. Then I gave 
the guide the word. Ivankoff, thoroughly 
roused to the necessity for action, put forth all 
his strength, and we pushed at the boat to slide 
it down into the water. But the craft was heavy, 
we ourselves were well-nigh exhausted, and we 
could scarcely move her. I was becoming 
desperate ; time was getting terribly short, for 
soon we should have passed by the stretch of 
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The Author's map of Karaga Bay 


There was now only one chance of salvation 
for us—the northern spit. Should we pass 
near to it, or should we go racing by in the 
middle of the channel ? 

As we neared the centre of the bay the ice 
began to work heavily, and, our floe rocked 
violently to and fro. Suddenly, without warning, 
there came a mighty crash, and our piece of ice 
became detached from the field. Anxiously 
watching our drift seawards, I got to work with 
our camp hatchet, which was in the boat, and 
began to dig a sliding groove around the keel. 
I worked hard at the ice, and finally completed 
a decent “gutter,” whence the boat could easily 


The scene of 1's life-and-death struggle with the ice. 


open water, and death 
awaited us. 

With renewed energy we struggled again at the 
boat, with the result of moving it a bare couple 
of fect. We were now not more than three or 
four hundred yards from the camp and safety, 
and yet in reality how far away ! 

I could see my two men and the natives 
clustered on the “tundra,” all looking helplessly 
at our terrible situation; they could do nothing 
to help us. Had they attempted to launch their 
“bataks,” it would have meant drowning for 
them, as the loosened ice near the beach, 
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then nothing but 
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speed and piling up in confused masses some 
twenty feet high. 

Feverishly I grabbed once more at my axe 
and dug wildly, half-blinded with the flying bits 
of ice. Suddenly my guide shouted in terror:— 

“Look behind, captain! Here is the 
end!” 

It was not exactly the end, but it was mighty 
close to it. A huge mass, caught in some 
current, came racing along faster than ours, 


single-handed with death, for if one of these 
cakes of ice had struck us—well, I should 
certainly not have been writing this tale. With 
me rowing and Ivankoff fending, we at last 
succeeded in reaching the smoother channel, 
which, thank Heaven, was quite free of ice. 
A nice fresh north-east breeze was blowing, and 
in the twinkling of an eye I had hoisted my 
sail, and was making short tacks to reach a 
landing near the camp. : 


The boat slid down into the open water.” 


making a bee-line for us. Both of us jumped 
into the boat, and none too soon. The huge 
cake came rushing along, struck with a mighty, 
splintering crash, and as we clutched at the 
gunwale to preserve our balance the boat slid 
down into the open water! 

Shouting to Ivankoff to use the strong boat- 
hook to parry the masses of smaller ice, I began 
to row madly to get the craft to the smooth 
open water close by. It was like fighting 


Twenty willing hands were waiting to haul us 
in, and it did not take long to set the boat up 
on the edge of the “tundra ”—safe from the 
reach of any ice. The hull had suffered less 
than I should have thought, owing to the fact 
that the sea-ice was still covered with a thick 
sheet of wet snow. 

A few days later the bay was entirely free of 
ice, and I was able to take all my stock safely 
to the Karaga River. 


Odds and Buds 


A Remarkable Fakir—The Church in the Rock—A Falling Wall, ete. 


] NDIA is blessed—or perhaps cursed 
at | —with the largest congregation of 
itinerant beggars of any country inthe 
world. These mendicants, or ascetics, 
as they are usually called, are in a 
sense religious fanatics, who inflict bodily tortures 
on themselves with the dual idea of performing 
certain religious functions and also of calling 
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attention to themselves with the view to receiving 
alms from curious and devout passers-by. The 
man shown in our photograph remains suspended 
on a thin, taut wire, supported by two bamboo 
poles, for lengthy periods-—often a fortnight 
on end. Below, on the ground, will be seen 
outspread the mat upon which he receives the 
contributions of the sympathetic crowd. It 


An Indian fakir who spends his life reclining on a wire~ He sometimes occupies his uncomfortable perch for a fortnight on end! 
From a Photograph, 
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BSP te ee 
church built in a cliff—It is situated at Oberst 
From a P 


will be noticed that this Indian ascetic does 
not disdain the use of a modern European 
umbrella as a means of protecting his body 
trom the fierce rays of the Wastern sun. 

The above photograph depicts a corner of the 
quaint old German town of Oberstein. In the 
background may be seen an ancient church, 
which is built in the great rock rising from the 
river. The front of the building is of stone, 
but the church itself is hollowed 
out of the rock, and penetrates far 
into its heart. ‘Tradition says that 
in the fourteenth century the Count 
of Oberstein, one of the old robber 
barons, fell deeply in love with a 
beautiful young lady, the daughter 
of a neighbouring knight. His 
brother also sought the fair maiden’s 
hand, and the two suitors had a 
violent quarrel. The upshot was 
that the Count flung his hapless 
brother from the top of his castle 
wall, high up the precipitous cliff. 
Repenting of his awful deed, the 
Count vowed that he would build 
a church where his brother’s body 
first touched the ground. He did 
so, excavating the church in the 
rock ; and tradition goes on to say 
that a miraculous spring of clear 
water sprang from the crag as a 
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Germany, and is associated with a romantic legend. 
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token that Heaven was appeased. This curious 
church is now the only Protestant place of 
worship in the town. 

The religions of the Pueblo Indians of New 
Mexico and Arizona embody a complex myth- 
ology in which a very large number of gods have 
part. In the sacred dances of the Indians 
these various deities are impersonated by men 
wearing masks and costumes, cach peculiar to 


These quaint little figures are not dolls, but effigies intended to familiarize the 
Pueblo Indian children with the appearance of the tribal gods. 


From a Photograph 
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the particular god impersonated, and the details 
of which are rigidly adhered to year after year 
and generation after generation. To perpetuate 
the religion it is needful, of course, that instruc- 
tion in the character and attributes of the divini- 
ties be given to the children of the tribe; and to 
enable the young minds to grasp the intricacies 
of the study, small images of the gods are made 
of wood, painted and dressed in every detail 
just as the masked dancers are dressed who 
represent the same gods in the religious 
ceremonies. Visitors to the villages of the 
Pueblos 


requently see these fantastic little 


was entirely gutted, the portion of wall to the 
right, measuring over fifty feet high by eighty 
feet long, suddenly collapsed, burying three 
hapless firemen in the ruins. Our photograph 
shows the great wall in the very act of parting 
from the main building and crashing outwards 
in a solid sheet. 

The strange erection seen on the following 
page is situated at Bankipore, Bengal, and 
is known as the Golah. It is a huge granary, 
not unlike a firemen’s helmet in appearance, 
and was built by order of the Government of 
India in the year 1746 for the purpose of 


From a Phot 


images hanging in the houses or carried in the 
hands of the children, and mistake them for 
dolls, As indicated in the photograph, how- 
ever, their province is instruction rather than 
diversion. A group of these odd little figures is 
shown on the previous page. 

The perils of fighting the fire fiend are many 
and various. The striking picture given above 
illustrates the ever-present danger to the fireman 
when engaged in coping with an outbreak in a 
typical American skyscraper. The fire here 
shown occurred at one of the largest factories in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. After the conflagration had 
been raging for two hours, and when the interior 
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preventing famine in the surrounding districts, 
but was never used. It has two hundred and 
eighty steps leading up to it—one hundred and 
forty on each side. ‘The idea was that coolies 
bearing baskets of grain were to ascend in 
single file up one side, empty their baskets down 
a circular opening on the top, and then descend 
the other side. The opening was then tombe 
publicly sealed, and when the food supplies in 
the districts were exhausted one of the iron 
doors at the bottom was to have its seal publicly 
broken and food was to be issued from it. ‘The 
Golah possesses a most curious echo. If a 
person. advahcing) into the interior of it, and 
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standing exactly 
under the place 
where the opening 
should be, stamps 
on the ground with 
his foot, he imme- 
diately feels as if 
someone were tap- 
ping him on the 
hat with a piece of 
wood. If he takes 
his topee (hat) off 
and speaks a sen- 
tence, the echo 
repeats, after an 
interval of about 
four seconds, the 
same sentence, 
quite as clearly as 
the original was 
spoken, and the 
speaker feels as if 
someone were 
shouting the words 
down his back. In 
the dark it is quite 
an eerie feeling, and nervous persons would be 
frightened out of their wits if they went inside 
not knowing anything about this uncanny 
echo. The only inhabitants of the Golah 
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SHORT STORIES. 


Three absorbing little narratives dealing respectively with an engineer's terrible predicament, the 
plucky act of an Italian stoker, and an impudent robbery. 


TRAPPED! 


By Paut P. Foster. 


UST as the six o’clock whistle was 
blowing, Road-master Martin, of the 
N. O. & St. I., came down across 
the tracks to the round-house. 

“Where’s Johnson?” he called to 
a group of the men who had stopped for a 
minute’s talk before starting homeward. One 
of them gave a nod in the direction of the 
boiler-shops. ‘‘He’s in the shop, I guess,” he 
said, and then shouted, “Hi, Dick !” 

In a few seconds a tall young fellow in overalls 
and jumper, and with a wrench in his left hand, 
emerged from the grimy doorway and looked 
about inquiringly. He had the clean-cut face 
and the air of alertness which inspire confidence. 
His chief greeted him heartily. 

“Still at work, Johnson? Well, I’ve got a 
job that will give you a couple of days’ outing. 
I want you to handle it because I know you'll do 
it right. You remember the branch that runs 

. down into the woods near Hastings, Arkansas ? 
Wells, the foreman of the lumber-camp up 
there, has wired us to know if we can spare a 
man to go over the boilers at the saw-mill for 
him. We should like to help him out if we 
can, because we do a big business with his 
concern every year. ‘They’ve got mills all over 
the State. Now, I want you to take the first 
train out to-morrow and fix things up for him.” 

“All right, sir,” replied Johnson. “TI shall be 
mighty glad to get into the woods for a couple 
of days. I'll pack up now.” And the young 
mechanic took the yellow order-blank and pass 
which the road-master handed him, and started 
off to his locker. 

Four years’ apprenticeship as utility man and 
four more at boiler-repairing had made a good 
workman of Johnson, and his chief had reason 
for the confidence he placed in him. For Dick 
was not only a first-class practical “hand,” but 
he had higher ambitions than the average road 


mechanic, and had spent much of his spare 
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time in studying the theoretical side of engineer- 
ing practice. 

After months of close application the un- 
looked-for trip was particularly attractive, and 
Johnson enjoyed every minute of his journey 
into the Arkansas woods. 

It was close on sundown when he arrived at 
Hastings, and he decided to stay at the village 
boarding-house for the night. Next morning a 
wheezy little logging-engine took him five miles 
out into the woods and left him at the mill. 

The only persons in sight were three darkies, 
who were lounging aimlessly about. Johnson 
picked out the brightest-looking of the trio, 
whom the others called Rufus, and beckoned to 
him. The negro came forward, and, in answer 
to Johnson’s questions, informed him- that he 
had been left in charge of the mili in the absence 
of the foreman. The other two were his helpers. 

“Yessir, we been havin’ mighty po’ luck wid 
dem bilers,” he said. ‘“ Ah’m glad you come, 
boss. We ain’t been able to get no steam at all 
sca’cely for a week.” 

A hasty examination showed what the trouble 
was. The boilers had been left in charge of the 
negroes for several weeks. They knew nothing 
about the proper care of machinery, and the 
inevitable result was that the boilers had become 
thoroughly clogged with soot and deposit. This 
must come off, and the flues would have to be 
reamed at once. ; 

As there was no one else capable of doing 
that part of the work, Johnson decided to go 
inside one of the boilers himself and chip off 
some of the caked deposit, while the negroes 
reamed out the flues. He set them at work on 
the first boiler, and then began on his own task. 

He got on with less trouble than he had 
expected, and had finished his part of the first 
boiler long before the negroes had completed 
theirs. Before he began on the second boiler 
he called the(negro foreman. “ Now, Rufus,” he 
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said, “I want you to mind what I say. I’m 
through with boiler Number One, and I’m going 
to tackle Number Two. When you finish 
reaming out the flues in Number One, put 
that manhole-cover back, fill her with water, 
and fire up for a test.” 

The negro seemed to understand his instruc- 
tions, and Johnson unscrewed the manhole- 
cover of the second boiler and climbed down 
inside. 

It is not an agreeable job to penetrate the 
interior of a boiler, even when it is in first-class 
shape; and this one was badly in need ot 
cleaning. It was the common type of horizontal 
boiler, merely a cylindrical box, the lower half 
or two-thirds occupied by the tubes, or flues, 
through which the burning gases find their way 
up-chimney. When the boiler was in use these 
tubes would, of course, be covered, or partially 
covered, by water, and the space above them, in 
which Johnson had to work, would be occupied 
by steam. 

Johnson had only about thirty inches of space 
between the tubing and the top of the boiler. 
Even the small amount of room available, 
moreover, was partly taken up by braces and 
stays. Here he was compelled to crawl about, 
candle in one hand and tools in the other. 
All this, however, was a matter of course to the 
young mechanic, and he went conscientiously 
about his task, working his way slowly from one 
end of the boiler to the other, carefully examin- 
ing the tubes and plates as he went for signs of 
weakness. 

Tne tubes were far enough apart for him to 
thrust his candle down between them from time 
to time to see their condition, and a very brief 
examination was enough to show him that they 
were thickly encrusted with rust and deposit, 
and that the whole boiler was in much worse 
shape than Number One. 

Johnson had been absorbed in his work for 
an hour or more, when he noticed that the 
candle seemed to be burning poorly. The 
flame was small and feeble and gave out little 
light. It smoked, too, and the air seemed full 
of gas and soot. He turned on his side and 
twisted his head until he could look in the 
direction of the manhole. Not a ray of day- 
light was to be seen there—the cover had been 
replaced ! 

Johnson himself had been so busy and had 
made so much noise, pounding and testing the 
tubes and shell, that he had not noticed any 
other sounds. He made his way back to the 
manhole as rapidly as possible and pressed with 
all his might against the cover. It was as 
immovable as the shell itself, and he realized with 
a start that it had been firmly screwed down. 
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His first impulse was to pound violently with 
the hammer against the iron sides. The sounds 
nearly deafened him, but if they were audible 
outside he got no evidence of it, and he waited 
long and vainly for someone to come to his help, 
with such fear gripping at his heart as he had 
never felt before. Desperately he pounded 
again, till his head seemed ready to burst with 
the reverberations. The result was the same. 
Then the terror of his situation forced itself upon 
him irresistibly, and panic seized him, so that 
he clawed at the plates with his bare hands, and 
tore at the manhole-cover with his finger-nails. 

When this first paroxysm of fear had passed, 
Johnson tried to think. It was evident that the 
negroes had misunderstood his orders, and had 
replaced the manhole-cover on the wrong boiler. 
If they followed the rest of his directions they 
would now probably begin to fill the Loiler with 
water and ‘then fire up. In the feeling of weak- 
ness that came upon him as he reasoned the 
situation out the sputtering candle slipped from 
his fingers and fell far out of reach, down among 
the tubes, and he heard the expiring hiss as it 
struck the water at the bottom. 

Johnson sank back in darkness so black that 
it seemed almost tangible. Involuntarily he 
searched his pockets, in the faint hope of finding 
a bit of candle, but only a couple of matches 
rewarded the hunt. Then suddenly the sound 
of running water reached his ears. It was pour- 
ing into the boiler, and, listening, he could now 
plainly hear the noise of the injector. The 
negroes were “filling her up.” How long the 
water had been coming in the hapless prisoner 
had no means of knowing, but he lay flat on his 
stomach and stretched his arm down between 
the tubes as far as possible, and in a little while 
he felt the lap, lap of the water at his finger- 
ends and could measure it as it crept up 
between the tubes. 

‘Then, after what seemed to be an age, but 
was probably only a few minutes, he heard the 
water shut off with a jerk. 

Hardly knowing what he was about, Johnson 
started to his feet and hit his head against the 
roof of his prison—a blow so hard that it 
almost stunned him and made a deep scalp- 
wound ; but he scarcely noticed the pain, in the 
agony of his dread of the negroes’ next step. 
He had told them to “fire her up for a test”! 

In his desperation the engineer rained furious 
blows upon the clammy sides of the boiler. 
But, shout and pound as he would, the only 
response was the deafening echoes from the 
iron walls. 

At last he fell back exhausted against the 
damp, rusty plates of the boiler. ‘The air was 
certainly more..suffocating, jandcit seemed to 
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him, also perceptibly warmer. The tubes upon 
which he was lying were above water, but upon 
reaching down and touching one with his hand 
he found it hot 

The agony of mind which the young mechanic 
experienced during the succeeding minutes was 
dulled by a growing stupor. Sick, blind, dizzy, 
he knew that he was gradually yielding to the 
heat and the stifling atmosphere. With every 
breath he felt his strength ebbing, and all the 
time the pipes below were getting hotter and 


“He tore at the manhole-cover with his 
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hotter. Already - 
he could not 
bear his hands 
on them, and 
was forced to 
raise himself 
slowly and _pain- 
fully to a crouch- 
ing position, and 
sit on his heels. 
Perhaps it was 
the exertion 
necessary to this 
change of posi- 
tion that saved 
Johnson's _ life. 
The blood car- 
tied to his brain 
by that simple 
movement may 
have been the 
one force which 
could repulse for 
an instant the 
oncoming of in- 
sensibility. At 


once there 
flashed upon him 
a thought, a 
possible way of 
escape, that 
roused him to 
sudden _ energy 


and revived his 
fast-failing 
strength. 

Seizing the 
cold chisel with 
which he had 
been chipping 
scale, he felt in 
the darkness for 
one of the tubes 
which was under 
water, and dealt 
it a sharp blow 
with the ham- 
mer. The chise! 
pipe, and his hand 


finger-nails,"" 


round 
received a stinging blow, but regardless of that 


slipped on the 


and everything else Johnson struck again—a 
terrific blow—and the chisel was forced through 
the scale-weakened pipe. He heard the hiss of 
water as it came in contact with the fire, and 
caught a momentary glimpse of a tongue ot 
flame. Again and again he struck, till the 
tube was severed, and the water went pouring in 
at the gaping-end and wan hissing down to the 
firegbelow, 
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Overcome by the ordeal, and fearing that he 
might utterly collapse, Johnson managed to 
drag himself along the tubes until he could feel 
the collar of the manhole above him. Would 
the negroes notice the leak and draw the fire ? 
Would they guess the trouble and release him ? 
Not a sound could he hear save the gurgle and 
hiss of the escaping water, though his ears were 
strained now to catch the slightest noise that 
might mean relief. 

Ah! Hark! Was there a faint grating noise 


above him? A sudden rush of daylight blinded 
him and answered his question at the same 
time. Two kindly, terrified black faces were 
Jooking in at him, and in a moment more a 
pair of strong arms reached down and helped 
him out. 

“Yes,” said Johnson, when he told’ me the 
story, “I’m still willing to tackle a boiler job, 
but when I do you can be sure that I lock up 
the manhole-cover and put the key deep down 
in my jeans before I go inside.” 


THE SAVING OF ANGELINA LOMBARDI. 


To_p ny ALDo Hinna, of ANCONA, AND SET Down ny FREDERIC LEES. 


“ THE life of a stoker on the Italian State Rail- 
way,” said Aldo Hinna, after we had taken our 
seats in the corner of a modest little cayé in 
Ancona, “is not a very eventful one. His 
responsibility, unlike that of the engine-driver, 
is very limited. The macchinista must keep a 
sharp look-out on the permanent-way, attend to 
the signals, and ever have his hand on this or 
that lever ; but the fvochista is merely expected 
to see to the needs of the furnace. Yes; there 
can be no doubt that the stoker’s life, as a rule, 
is almost devoid of adventures, and, for that 
reason, somewhat dull, especially for a man of 
my temperament.” 

“You have a taste for action, if not for 
adventure?” I interjected. 

“Well, I suppose that is so. And perhaps 
my love of action was responsible for the adven- 
ture which happened to me and little Angelina 
Lombardi the other day, and on the subject of 
which you have come to see me. But why 
relate a story which you already know in its 
main details? What I did was, after all, very 
simple and natural, quite unworthy of being 
told at length.” 

“Not so! There is an interest in hearing 
the tale from your own lips—in knowing what 
you thought and felt at the moment of the 
rescue. Come, now, let the readers of THE 
Wipe Wortp Macazine have the benefit of 
your narrative.” 

“Since you insist, then, I will tell it once 
more.” 


My age is twenty-one and I am the son of 
the ewstode of the Casino Dorico at Ancona. 1 
am generally on duty on locomotive 5412, in 
company with my friend Baldinelli, the driver 
of the engine ; and we are more often attached 
to the goods service than to passenger work. 
On the August morning to which you have 
referred we were pulling a heavy goods train 
from QOsimo to Varano, and travelling, too, at a 
great speed. 


All went well until we were within about six 
kilometres of Ancona. It was then that I sud- 
denly heard Baldinelli give a sharp cry and saw 
his hand fly to the lever for cutting off the 
steam. The next moment he had put on the 
brake. What could be the matter? thought I. 
Immediately 1 had a vision of a collision with 
another train—a vision of overturned locomotives 
and shattered carriages, of men and women and 
children in the hands of Death! Butno! It was 
not so terrible as that. Like a flash was by Baldi- 
nelli's side, and on Icoking ahead of the engine 
saw before us, not a train, but a little child, 
quietly playing between the metals in the beauti- 
ful August sunlight! We were then about a 
hundred yards away, but travelling at such a 
speed that, unless the little one paid attention to 
the whistle and quickly got out of the way, we 
should be upon her. What was to be done? 
Though the brake was on to its full extent, we 
still flew forward at what appeared to me to bea 
terrible rate. Baldinelli seemed paralyzed, and 
said not a word. Indeed, there was no time for 
words. Prompt action of some sort was the 
only means of saving that human life. Suddenly 
an idea occurred to me. 1 must get to the 
child before the locomotive—I must get it out 
of the path of danger, even if I myself were 
to perish in the act. But how was that to be 
done? Then I remembered that I was a good 
runner, and the idea of racing the engine came 
into my head. A wild idea it was, I admit ; 
but we often act on wild ideas on the spur of 
the moment, and sometimes with success. No 
sooner said than done. 

We were now within about sixty yards of the 
child. Without wasting time by explaining to 
Baldinelli what I was going to do, I leapt from 
the right-hand side of the locomotive — fortu- 
nately without being thrown on to my head. No 
sooner had I touched the ground than I saw 
the engine forge ahead, and a race which I shall 
never forget as long,as I live began; a race 
between a (locomotive_travelling ‘smoothly over 
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the rails, and a man struggling and stumbling 
over the sleepers and stones of the adjoining 
pair of lines. But, remembering that, whereas 


—O 
) ign )( 
“As I reached my goal the locomotive was-only tea yards behind) 


I could put on speed, the engine, owing to the 
continued action of the brake, was losing its 
impetus every second, I made up my mind 
to get ahead. Yard by yard I gained upon 
it, until at last, with Baldinelli’s words of 
encouragement ringing in my ears—for he had 
found his voice on seeing what I was about—I 
passed in front. At that moment but twenty 
yards separated the engine from the still heed- 
less child. Could I reach her in time to drag 
her out of danger? As I reached my goal the 
locomotive was only ten yards behind, and I 
saw with horror that it was still coming on at a 
good speed. Springing into the middle of the 
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track, | seized the little girl by the waist and 
one arm, and prepared to jump aside. But it 
was too late—the locomotive was upon us! 
Another second and we should both have been 
killed. A sudden inspiration came to me; I 
flung myself down between the metals, with 
little Angelina partly under me, and, holding 
my breath, for I almost feared to breathe, forced 
her flat upon the ground. 

What were my sensations as the train passed 
over us I can hardly say. The whole thing 
occurred so rapidly, and I was 
so intent on saving the child’s 
life, that my brain had hardly 
time to think. But I distinctly 
remember feeling the hot fire- 
bax of the locomotive pass 
close to my face, and then the 
cool wind caused by the wagons 
rushing over us. ‘The train was 
composed of thirty-four heavily- 
loaded trucks, and it seemed 
an eternity before the last had 
gone on its way. ‘Then only 
did I dare to breathe and raise 
my head. Yes; there was the 
last of the wagons. Our lives 
were saved! Grazia a Dio! 

Such was the impetus of the 
train that, by the time I had 
got to my feet and had raised 
the weeping, terrified child from 
the ground, the last wagon was 


fully fifty yards away. When it 
finally came to a_ standstill 
Baldinelli, who had jumped 


from his engine and was coming 
to meet us at a run, could 
hardly believe that he had left us so far 
behind. My poor comrade was quite overcome 
with emotion, for he had given us up for dead 
and expected to find, as he afterwards con- 
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As the Wylie stage-coach, of the Wylie Tourist 
and Outing Conipany, wound its way slowly 
upward toward the summit of the high divide 
that lies between the Old Faithful Inn and Lake 
Yellowstone, in the far-famed Yellowstone Park, 
Mr. S. P. Gaskin, of Oralando, Florida, turned 
to the driver for the purpose of asking some 
trifling question in regard to the innumerable 
points of interest that were in evidence upon 
every hand. The question was destined to remain 
unspoken, for even as the words trembled upon 
Mr. Gaskin’s lips the driver slammed the heavy 


Aldo Hinna, the plucky railway stoker who 
saved the life of little Angelina Lombardi 
at the risk of his own. ‘ 
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fessed to me, only our mangled bodies. Zeco! 
Signore’ That is the whole of my simple story. 


“No, not quite all, Signor Hinna. What 


about the sequel? Every act of valour deserves 
its reward, apart from one’s personal satisfaction. 
There were congratulations, were there not, 
from the officials of the railway company, the 
presentation of a gold medal, and a public cere- 
mony in the presence of the Mayor of Ancona ?” 

LAS ar ad 


But we won't talk about that,” 
replied the modest fuochista. 
“You can tell the sequel in 
your own words.” 

And not another syllable 
could I draw from him. Let 
me say, therefore, that as soon 
as Aldo Hinna’s remarkable act 
of bravery became known the 
whole of Ancona was in a state 
of joy. ‘Telegrams and letters 
of congratulation poured in 
from all parts of the district ; 
the railway officials decided to 
recognize his atlo di valore by 


presenting him with a gold 
watch and sending out an 
official notice, praising his 


valour, to all the railway-men 
in Italy ; whilst the authorities 
of his native city, headed by 
the mayor, Cavaliere Bonarelli, 
and Professor Ruffini, the Direc- 
tor of the Ancona Scuola Nor- 
male, pinned upon his breast 
the gold medal that is awarded 
in special cases such as this. 
These solemn __ presentations 
took place in the presence of the two-year-old 
Angelina Lombardi and her grateful parents, in 
the Teatro delle Muse at Ancona, and will long 
be remembered by all who took part in them. 


IN HOLD-UPS. 


By Witiiam A. Scott. 


brake forward to the last notch, at the same 
time swinging back upon the lines of his four- 
horse team with a suddenness which stopped 
the coach abruptly, causing the eight passengers 
it contained to perform various acrobatic feats in 
their efforts to regain their equilibrium. 

The cause of the sudden halt was the wholly 
unexpected appearance in the road ahead of 
a masked man, who, gazing over the long, 
blue tubes of a couple of very business-like 
Colt revolvers, shouted sternly, “Stand and 
deliver !* 
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The hold-up occurred about five miles from 
the Upper Geyser basin, on the morning of the 
24th day of August, 1908, at a lonely spot along 
the banks of Spring Creck, a tributary of the 
Firehole River, where the road narrows suddenly, 
being bounded on one side by a high cliff and 
on the other by a deep gulch. The coach on 
which Mr. Gaskin rode was the first of a long 
string, for the tourist season was at its height. 
It had just wheeled round a sharp turn which 
occurs at this spot when the incident befell. 

Staring in amazement at the stranger, the 
passengers saw that he was a roughily-dressed 
fellow, with a bandanna handkerchief covering 
his face below his eyes. 

Stepping briskly up beside the horses, he 
ordered the tourists to “Climb down and shell 
out,” a command that was promptly complied 
with. 

The halt was made, Mr. Gaskin says, so that 
the front wheel of the coach just touched a 
small log which was fastened across the road. 
This stopped the coach in such a manner that 
the rear wheels of the vehicle were hidden by 
the rocky point around which it had just 
turned. 

The driver and passengers, as they descended, 
stepped down out of sight of the following 
coaches, the occupants of which, as they saw 
them prepare to alight, would merely think that 
an ordinary stop had been made to view the 
wonderful scenery. 

I will now let Mr. Gaskin describe in his 
own words what happened. 


I was ordered to come and hold a sack 
which the bandit had slung over his arm to 
contain the plunder he collected from his 
victims. ‘The first man who came to the front 
with his enforced contribution was my  step- 
father, Mr. Drew. He lost ninety dollars in 
cash in the deal. Thereafter the “fun,” from 
the brigand’s point of view, grew fast and furious. 
I do not think that it took more than three 
minutes for the pillaging of each coach from 
the time it was halted until it was sent on its 
way. Each driver was warned, under penalty 
of death, not to start his team until he was told. 
The solitary bandit’s language was picturesque 
in the extreme, and he kept up a running fire 
of quaint and characteristic remarks that would 
have been highly amusing under any other 
circumstances. 

As the third coach came up and the astonished 
and frightened passengers began tumbling out, 
with more haste than grace, one of the gentle- 
men in the rear seat was struck by the comical 
aspect of the affair and burst out laughing. 


Instantly one of the grim-looking revolvers swung 
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around in line with his head, and the outlaw 
remarked: ‘What are yuh laughin’ at, yuh 
blamed idiot? Come over here, before I take 
a notion to knock a hole in your think-piece.” 
The man who laughed was Mr. Forest Stevens, 
of Wilkesbarre, Pa., and at the command of the 


‘robber the smile died out of his face and he 


hastened to obey. When he came within reach 
of the outlaw’s arm, that menacing-looking . 
gentleman gave him a whack over the head as a 
reward and told him to “ Dig up, and be quick 
about it, too.” Mr. Stevens “dug.” 

In the tenth coach was a young lady from 
New York—a Miss Laura Landis—and as she 
dropped her purse into the sack which I was 
holding she smiled upon the robber in a most 
bewitching fashion, and remarked: “It has 
always been my fond dream that I should 
one day meet, face to face, a real live bandit, 
for 1 knew that I should surely fall in love 
with him on the spot.” 

The idea seemed to tickle the highwayman 
immensely, for he grinned from ear to ear, swept 
her a Chesterfieldian bow, and remarked :— 

“Yuh have certainly been havin’ the right 
kind of a dream, then, because I have always 
dreamed of the joyful time when I should meet 
areal live lady of the upper ten. Now that I 
am up agin the real thing, I don’t mind telling 
yuh that yuh certainly look good, an’ if yuh 
will just step to one side an’ wait till 1 get 
done collectin’ from these people that owe me 
money, we will take this little sack of treasure 
an’ hike for the tall timber. When the excite- 
ment blows over we can get spliced an’ live 
happy ever after.” 

Miss Landis retired in confusion, at which 
the robber laughed heartily. 

For one hour and five minutes I held the 
sack for the bandit, and during that time he 
stopped no fewer than sixteen coaches and com- 
pelled one hundred and twenty-five people— 
nearly all men—to give up their money and 
jewellery. 

As each coach was robbed the driver was 
ordered to drive on at a trot, and cautioned 
not to look back or try any “funny business.” 
They would be in sight for a long time, the 
robber informed them, and his rifle was a high- 
power weapon and beautifully accurate. In 
every instance his friendly advice was heeded. 
As he coolly disposed of the occupants of 
the last of the long string of coaches he im- 
parted to them the cheerful news that he would 
watch the trail for one hour, and travel over the 
route in the direction of the Lake Hotel, and 


* that it would be anything but healthy for them 


to try to return. This advice also was duly 
listened)\to,) and_the (stringCof coaches did not 
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“She remarked, ‘It has always been my fond dream that I should one day meet, face to face, a real live bandit.’ 


halt until they arrived at the Lake, a distance of 
fifteen miles, where the robbery was, of course, 
at once reported. All desire even to turn 
our heads to admire the beautiful scenery had 
vanished. 

When the robber had finished with the last 
coach he thanked me for holding the sack for 
him, politely requested me to hand over my 
money, and told me that I might get in the 
stage and drive on with the rest ef the “ fellers 
that had been sheared.” 

Included in the sixteen coaches that were 
in the hold-up were Wylie Camping Com- 
pany vehicles, Yellowstone Park Transporta- 
tion stages, and Monida Company coaches. 


As near as I could judge the amount of 
plunder would aggregate about ten thousand 
dollars in money and as much more in 
jewellery. : 

Two companies of cavalry were at once put 
upon the trail of the bandit, who had by this 
time got a good start. They tracked him to 
the edge of a great swamp on the border of one 
of the wildest and most inaccessible regions in 
the United States, known as the Jackson Hole 
country, which from time immemorial has been 
a stronghold for gangs of outlaws. On the verge 
of this swamp the trail was finally lost, and so 
this impudent robber le good his escape 
with his bootye°° PE BOAT 


F The Slaves-of 
the “ White Death.” 


A general view of the surface works at the salt-mines of Targu Okna, Roumania—The archway underneath the cross 


From a\ 


is the only entrance to the mine. 


(Photograph. 


By Rook CARNEGIE, OF BRAILA, ROUMANIA. 


An account of our Special Commissioner's visit to the Roumanian Government salt-mines at Targu 
Okna, at the foot of the Carpathians. These mines are used as a penal settlement for the worst class 


of criminals. 
“It is a veritable portrait-gallery of devils.” 


“There is not a face among them with any redeeming feature,” writes the author. 
Here, down in the blackness of the mine, the convicts 


work out their debt to the law until the terrible “white death” —the salification of blood and 
tissue and premature old age—comes to put an end to their miseries. 


URY, do you find the accused 
guilty or not guilty?” 

‘The jury whisper together, but 
for a few moments only; the 
evidence is too conclusive. They 
settle down in their high-backed chairs. The 
proverbial pin might almost be heard to drop as 
the foreman replies: “Guilty, Mr. President.” 

“The Court will adjourn for ten minutes.” 

The three judges rise and retire to their 
private room to consider the sentence; the 
crowd converse in low tones or crack and 
eat sunflower seeds. The reporters scribble 
hurriedly at their table, not yet “through” with 
the speeches for the prosecution and defence. 

Ten minutes pass—slowly for the onlookers, 
who treat the whole affair as they might some 
circus performance ; quickly enough for the 
prisoner, who stands with head bowed and 
beads of perspiration on his forehead. 


An usher calls for silence, the military guard 
comes to attention, and the President and the 
two other attendant judges file silently to their 
places, sit down, and resume their judicial 
headdress. 

Everybody cranes forward to get a glance at 
the prisoner to see how he will “take it.” 

“The sentence of the Court is that you are 
condemned to hard labour for your whole life.” 

He stands for a moment dazed. A soldier 
gives him a nudge, and with drawn swords, a 
relic of the times when rescues were sometimes 
attempted, the guard push a way, none too 
politely, through the gaping, struggling crowd, 

The prisoner gone, the interest is lost, the 
court quickly empties itself, and in a few hours 
the man is forgotten. But we are going to 
follow him. 

We take (train, to the, little town of Targu 
Oka, itv the ‘provincesofBakan, Moldavia. It 
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lies at the foot of the Carpathians, about two 
hours’ drive from the Hungarian frontier. Here 
are situated the salt-mines, the property of the 
Roumanian Government, where those convicted 
of more important crimes work out their allotted 
term of hard labour—if they live to complete it. 

We hire a carriage at the station and drive 
for some minutes till we come, just outside the 
town, to a large, high-walled building, with but 
few windows to relieve the monotony of its 
walls, and those few heavily barred. 

Around the great, strongly-armoured door 


take the mines first and the prison itself after- 
wards.” This is Mr, Fagaraseanu, director of 
the penitentiary. 

Into the carriage we clamber again, and 
a.other five minutes’ drive brings us to the 
works at the pit’s mouth, where we get our 
first glimpse of the convicts. It is not a very 
pleasing sight, either, for here and below there 
are gathered some four hundred of the wickedest 
and most desperate of Roumania’s manhood— 
and that is saying a lot. 

Clothed in very rough, and at the same time 


A group of convicts at the mouth of the mine~Among them are some of the wickedest and most desperate of 
From aj ? Roumania s manhood. (Photograph, 


stand a number of slipshod militia, listlessly 
leaning on their Martini rifles. To the left are 
some peasant women squatting on the ground, 
with grapes, pears, and milk for sale. 

The driver pulls up. “I may go no nearer,” 
he says. So we alight and make our way on 
foot to the prison door. To the left we see 
the legend “ Directia,” so we go through the 
trim little garden, bright with flowers, and, 
entering, present our permission to view not 
only the mines but the prison also, an excep- 
tional favour for which we have to thank the 
Director-General of Prisons, Dr. Dobrovich. 
“Ah, yes,” says the gentleman we find there, 
“we have been expecting you. I advise you to 


exceedingly serviceable and warm, white-and- 
brown-striped flannel coats, vests, and leg- 
wrappings of the same material, with leather 
sandals on their feet, they are working at loading 
railway trucks with blocks brought from below 
on the wagonettes by a light railway, or running 
it to the refineries and crushing mills. The whole 
of the works are railed completely in, soldiers 
being posted at frequent intervals, and woe 
betide the man who is foolhardy enough to try 
a bolt through their lines. The guards have 
strict orders to fire without any verbal summons, 
and to shoot to kill! 

A sergeant opens the-high gates and we pass 
in, staring andistared.at. The’ director of the 
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mines, Mr. Zerno- 
veanu, comes over 
to receive us. 
Workmen = and 
convicts are pre- 
paring the little 
“Tirst Class”; 
others bring us 
heavy waterproofs, 
for in the mines 
it is not cnly 
damp, but very 
cold, and from 
the mouth of the 
tunnel—the only 
opening — comes 
a chilly blast. 

The tiny loco- 
motive is shackled 
on, and a wagon- 
ette is attached in 
front, on which 
crouch two attend- 
ants arrying 
naphtha lamps. 
This is done be 
cause blocks of 
salt often fall from 
the train and might cause an accident. Then 
away we rattle, down, down, ever down into 
blackness, from which gradually swells a very 
pandemonium of yells, shrieks, and hollow 
groans. One might well imagine some scene 
from Dante, and that we were approaching 
the nether the sounds we hear 
being the outpourings of the souls in torment 
and anguish. In reality it is but the curious 
effects of the various echoes in the great 
dome of the mine, playing with the voices 
and other sounds from within, and when we 
finally halt we hear only the subdued voices 


Convicts at work cutting their a 


regions, 


nted quantum 
their horrible debt of crime. 
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and the sound of 
cutting and ham- 
mering on the 
hard salt. Lights 
flicker here and 
there, an_ incan- 
descent lamp or 
two at long inter- 
vals serving only 
to make the 
general gloom 
more oppressive 
and _ perceptible. 
In the half- light 
we can perceive 
grey forms 
moving, each 
carrying lamp or 
candle — convicts 
at work cutting 
the appointed 
quantum of | salt 
working out 
their horrible debt 
of crime, till death 
comes to release 
them. ‘Through 
the gloom comes 
the clank of chains, from a point where some 
more desperate character is toiling at his hard 
task in irons ; the sound brings a feeling of pity 
to one’s heart. Yet go and look at him and 
inspect his record. You will see that the punish- 
ment, terrible though it be, is but light in com- 
parison to the crime, or rather crimes, for there 
are not many there who have not a long series of 
iniquities to their name. As you pass the convicts 
in review there is not a face among them with 
any redeeming feature ; it is a veritable portrait- 
gallery of devils, with depravity and brutality 
writ large on every visage. Looking at these 


of salt and working out 


A view in the salt-mine—The figure in the foreground is the sub-director_of the prison, 
From a Photoeraphs 
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evil-faced wretches one can understand why 
almost every case of robbery and housebreaking 
in Roumania is distinguished by acts of 
indescribable torture inflicted in mere wanton- 
ness on defenceless old men, women, and (it 


That man on his knees over yonder, by the 
way, is a threefold murderer; the next a 
celebrated bandit, whose fiendish acts of cruelty 
and torture one dare not put on paper. That 
man there I myself saw rip open a Turk in the 


From a\ Visitors watching the convicts at work. ra aph. 


makes my flesh creep as I write it) little 
children. I hate to think that among the lower 
classes of the nation, whose every other quality 
I admire, there runs a strong vein of love of 
cruelty. 


street, over a dispute where the division of three 
francs was in question. 

From six o’clock in the summer, cight o'clock 
in winter, with only an interval at midday to 
eat their rye bread and onion or cheese, the 


The walls of the salt-mine are cut in a regular series of lines to prevent cracking, 
From a Photograph, 
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convicts labour in the mines. Only here and 
there do we meet with a uniformed guardian, 
unarmed—not that they have much to fear, for 
the sufficient reason that an attack on an official 
—nay, the slightest hesitation in obeying an 
order—loses for the aggressor all chance of a 
remission of sentence, and consequently of his 
name coming into the list of the few recom- 
mended for mercy, the King pardoning a small 
number of the specially exemplary prisoners 
— Roumanian “ birthday honours”! This 
is the salt-miner’s only chance of 
release. 

From a far corner comes a blaze 
of light. The director has sent a 
man to ignite some naphtha on a 
board, and as it flares up for a short 
moment we see the whole compass of 
the mine. Bottle-shaped, it extends 
upwards as high as, or higher than, 
St. Paul’s, galleries of wood running 
round it at intervals to allow of the 
sides being repaired should they crack 
away. Far up above our heads, as 
the naphtha dies out, a star burns 


Convicts ready to leave work in the evening, 


From a Photograph, 


dully blue; it is the daylight showing through 
the ancient opening, a space in reality eight feet 
square. All the time water drips on us in great 
drops from the sides. 

The mine has actually been worked for about 
two hundred years, being, curiously enough, 
only discovered when those of smaller size had 
been worked out and abandoned. The supply 
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of salt seems practically inexhaustible, the seam 
running for some miles into the mountains, 
whilst boring down has so far—a thousand 
yards deep—not touched bottom. The output 


of this mine is about twenty thousand tons 
annually, Bulgaria and Servia both draw their 
entire supply of the article from Roumania, and 
in the latter country a fortune awaits the lucky 
prospector who finds salt, the Government 
having offered a prize of a million francs for the 
discovery. As we move along, looking at the 


A gang of convicts on their way back to the prison 
from the salt-mine. 


From a Photograph. 


convicts engaged at their toilsome 
labour, we see heaps of square blocks ; 
these, our guide informs us, are for 
export ‘to the Congo, the Government 
having a large contract with that 
colony. 

Till the year 1845 the lot of the 
convict condemned to “hard” labour 
in these mines was terrible indeed. 
He went down into the mines never 
to see the light of day again, unless his 
physique was of such a nature that he 
could endure the slow course of salifica- 
tion, Ten years was the maximum a 
man could withstand, five to seven the average. 
He lived and slept upon the salt, eating his scant 
meal and sleeping in his clothes beside his work, 
seeing no light save that of a few miserable tallow 
dips, except when he was allowed, as the reward 
of especially exemplary conduct, to go up to the 
surface once ammonth for, a few hours and “see 
the ‘sin ”—to ‘qdote-word-for word from the 
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ancient code. Blindness came upon the poor 
wretches fast, though this, from the habit of 
working in almost total darkness, was not 
regarded as a great hardship. A terrible form 
of rheumatism followed, and this, together with 
the salification—the gradual absorption of the 
salt by the man’s blood and tissues—finally 
brought death to relieve the miserable creature 
from his tortures. 

The punishment for insubordination or not 
cutting the prescribed quantity of salt was 
terrible and characteristic of the times—the 
knout, the boot, chaining of one hand and one 
foot close to the wall, irons on legs and neck so 
heavy that it was impossible to walk or hold the 
head up, and, as the code allowed, starving for 
five days! It was a veritable hell upon earth. 

In the year 1845 Prince Grigoire Ghica, 
Hospodar of Moldavia, a man of Western 
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quantity. ‘Those who cut extra large amounts 
receive some extra profit. It may seem strange 
to us to pay aconvict for his labour, but the 
object is twofold. Firstly, to get as much work 
as possible out of the unit for the State; 
secondly, so that though imprisoned the man 
can maintain those dependent on him, and not, 
as with us, often throw a number of persons on 
the hands of the State by his misdeeds. It also 
gives the man an incentive to labour, and gives 
him something—in the case of short sentence 
men—to start life afresh with when he is released. 
There are actually cases where men, who have 
withstood the rigours of a long sentence, have 
left with sixty or seventy pounds of savings. 

On Saturdays, Sundays, and feast days no 
work is done. The former day is devoted to 
hot bathing, in order to counteract, in a way, the 
evil effects of the salt. Spare time is employed 


The courtyard of the prison at Targu Okna. 
From a Photograph, 


education and modern ideas, visited the mine 
and was horrified at the terrible state of things 
prevailing. He appointed a committee to study 
the matter, and from his private purse bought a 
site—the present one—for a prison, so that the 
prisoners could pass their nights above-ground. 

To-day the convict rises at 6 a.m., goes to the 
mines at seven, and works till five, when he 
returns to the prison, has a meal, and goes to 
bed at dusk. The prison fare consists of bean 
soup and similar food, with meat three times a 
week. The bread allowance is something over 
two pounds of black bread daily, and the 
prisoner can supplement his fare by adding such 
things as he likes to purchase. Even smoking 
is allowed in moderation. 

The convict must cut at least half a ton of salt 
daily, receiving 30 per cent. of the profits of 
his work. Son.e cut as much as two tons per 
day, though this is an exceptionally large 


by many of the convicts in manufacturing articles 
from bone, alabaster, leather, etc., which they 
sell, the Government taking only a percentage 
of the profits. 

A special room, opening on to the prison and 
the outside also, but with a strong railing running 
along the counter, serves as a bazaar for the sale 
of the articles, the payment being made, not to 
the convicts who remain to sell, but to an 
attendant, who writes down to the credit of the 
maker the price obtained for the article sold. 
Great taste and ingenuity are shown in much of 
the work. Rooms are set aside in the prison 
for each branch of work, and every encourage- 
ment is given to the prisoners not to remain 
idle. The director informed me that he found 
useful work® the best remedy against insub 
ordination. 

Shortly before 5 p.m-we return to daylight, 
to be followed: by: the. convicts, who crowd up 
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into the yard of the mine, the soldiers, who have 
hitherto been lounging about, forming two long 
lines. Between them, four abreast, the convicts 


march back “ home,” a trumpeter at their head 
making music from time to time. Attempts at 
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from the prison by means of a drain, but were 
all caught within twenty-four hours. Since then 
the drain has been closed with a grating. One 
convict hid himself in it some little time ago 
and refused to come out when summoned. 


The dormitories are spacious and light, with beds running round three sides of the room. 
From a Photograph. 


escape when going to and from the mines are 
few and far between. In fact, it is practically 
hopeless, as the guard marches at some distance 
on each side of the cordon, so that anyone 
essaying a bolt would in all probability be shot 
before he ever got through the 
line of soldiers. 

At the gate of the prison the 
cordon halts, the military form a 
circle, and those who have the 
means may buy anything from 
the waiting peasantry. . The 
ground before the prison drops 
suddenly away into a wooded 
valley, and this is shut off bya 
bank topped with wire fencing. 
A few years ago this did not 
exist, having been put up since 
a party of seven men—no doubt 
by prearrangement—made a dash 
for liberty, but in vain, being 
successively shot by the pursuing 
soldiers —the last as he attempted 
to swim the river below. 

From the prison itself none 
has ever escaped save once. 
The sentries in their boxes, fixed on a 
level with the top of the wall and at each 
corner, have a clear view all round, and their 
orders are to “shoot at sight.” Some years ago 


a party of eight men succeeded in escaping 
Vol. xxiv.- 55. 


The summons to church. 


Sulphur was burnt as a persuasive, with the 
result that he was suffocated. It was afterwards 
found that the poor wretch had got stuck in the 
drain! Hiding in the mines is worse than 
useless, those who have ever undertaken this 
mode of escape, if not discovered 
before, having invariably given 
themselves up in a day or two 
through cold and hunger. The 
roll. is called each evening, and 
if anyone is missing a special 
guard is placed at the mine's 
mouth. 

As it was late, the convicts 
ate the evening meal in the 
dormitories, but a large, airy 
tefectory is provided, with long 
wooden tables and forms, where 
meals are taken in the morning 
and on non-working days. The 
walls are decorated with pleasing 
pictures of the process of diges- 
tion and the ill effects of over- 
eating, as also of the various 
stages of and eventual end 
of a drunkard’s life. As, how- 
ever, the fare is none too ample and the wine 
allowed (purchased by the prisoner) is limited 
to a quarter of a pint on Sundays and feast 
days, these struck us as somewhat superfluous. 

Aplong- passage with @néther heavy gate leads 
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to the spacious yard, the edifice, after the 
ancient native style, being a square, with 
another house in the middle. In the walls, 
if I may use the term, are the workshops, 
kitchen, etc., the dormitories being situated in 
the middle building. These latter are spacious 
and light, the beds being in reality wooden 
divans running round three sides of the room, 
“the bedding being rush mats, with two or three 
coverlets of the same quality as the clothing of 
the men. It is manufactured, by the way, in 
Six, eight, 


the women’s prison near Bucharest. 


I may mention that the wood-tapping is a relic 
of ancient times, being actually intended to 
frighten away all evil spirits that may be lurking 
near. 

Among the many convicts we met loafing 
listlessly about the yard, we noticed one young 
fellow whose countenance showed him to have 
been of a superior class. We inquired his name 
— Alexandrescu —which immediately recalled 
his crime, a cause cébre of two years ago. A 
student, and at the same time a functionary at 
the Prefecture of Galatz, he met in the street 
the daughter of a 
Dr. Nebunelli, fell 


Tapping away the evil 

spirits in the gallery 
outside the church. 

From a Photograph 


or a dozen con- 
victs occupy each 
room, according 
to its size. These 
are well warmed 
in winter, a neces- 
sity when this 
season is very 


severe, 


in love with her, 
and eventually 
spoke to her. A 
few clandestine 
meetings took 
place, and then 
the doctor, learn- 
ing of what was 
going on, kept the 
girl at home and 
forbade the young 


As we walked 
round the upper 
gallery an old 
prisoner came out and commenced to tap in 
thythm with two wooden hammers, first slowly, 
then quicker, on a suspended board ; then paused 
to ring a bell, finally beginning tapping again. 

It was the summons to church, it being the 
eve of St. Mary’s Day. A room in the gallery 
serves as a church, being richly furnished with 
pictures of saints, ikons, and the many adjuncts 
of the Orthodox Church. Two convicts, past 
hard work, and formerly laymen, officiate, whilst 
on Sundays a priest attends and holds service. 


Fron a) 


The interior of the prison church is richly furnished with pictures of saints, and the many adjuncts 
of the Orthodox Church. (Pho 


tograph. 


man to talk to her. Forthwith Alexandrescu 
commenced to bombard the parents with letters 
demanding the girl in marriage. These com- 
munications, as the young man had nothing but 
a very slender wage and was greatly their inferior 
in social status, the parents ignored, Then came 
others of a more menacing nature, and finally 
one saying, “If I may not have her, no one else 
shall.” This they took for mere vapouring, but 
it would have been better hadythey treated it 
more seriously: 
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A month later, on Good Friday, as the 
doctor and his family were leaving church, 
Alexandrescu slipped forward and drove a 
stiletto into the girl’s heart, turning as she 
dropped dead to her father and_ saying, 
“Poftem !” (literally, “There you are!”), He 
is now, at twenty-eight years old, paying for his 
crime by a life-sentence. 

He was the only “young-looking” prisoner 
there. On every face one sees deep lines and 
the pale, leathery skin of age. The men’s backs 
are bent, and all, or nearly all, seem to have the 
weight of years on them ; but it is not old age 
that is responsible, but salt, the existence in the 
mines hurrying on the end of life at a rapid pace. 
A man of forty looks sixty, and twenty-five years 
is the most, except in a few rare 
cases, that one can withstand, 
fifteen to twenty being the 
average. 

One thing that strikes a visitor 
is the good terms on which the 
prisoners appear to be with one 
another, especially as in the 
prison they are left more or less 
to themselves, the warders being 
few and unarmed. On the other 
hand, quarrelling among them is 
severely punished with the cells, 
a bread and water diet, or putting 
in irons, and, sw rosa, the whip. 

It was curious to see convicts 
engaged in chopping wood and 


or knife in hand, as we passed 

by with the director, who moves about among 
them with impunity. I inquired if he were in no 
way afraid, to which he replied, with a laugh, 
“No. I know exactly how to treat them, having 
had twenty-five years of directorship.” He 
recounted to me the particulars of an almost 
unique case of disagreement among them. It 
is doubly interesting owing to the fact that the 
prime mover and eventual victim of the dis- 
turbance was a German named Schiller, a direct 
descendant of the poet. 

Employed in a business house, Schiller, by 
forgery and embezzlement, secured a large sum 
of money. The crime was discovered just as 
he was contemplating departure to other climes. 
He got a ten years’ sentence, and from the 
commencement he showed himself of a quarrel- 
some nature and a thorough bully. His conduct 
finally brought a hornets’ nest about his ears, 
and one day a large number of his fellow- 


a ‘ Vasili Simion, the “ lifer." From a 
other tasks rise to attention, axe sketch by the Author. 
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prisoners set on him and beat and kicked him 
to death. This is the only case of actual 
violence during nearly sixty years, which seems 
extraordinary in such a ‘den of thieves.” 

The varying manner in which men of different 
classes regard the fact of their being imprisoned 
for crime was brought signally before us by two 
cases, In the first, when photographing the 
court of the prison, a convict with some traces 
of refinement about his face came up respect- 
fully and asked something in an undertone of 
the director. He afterwards told me it was a 
certain Captain C——, formerly in the financial 
department of the army, who had embezzled 
about sixteen hundred pounds, deserted his 
family, and gone off to Monte Carlo, where he 
lost the lot in a few weeks. 
Being destitute and incapable of 
earning his living, he returned 
and surrendered himself. He 
should, under military law, have 
been sentenced for life, but, 
principally on account of his 
family connections, he got off 
with five years only. He had 
begged the director to be allowed 
to keep out of range of the 
camera. 

The other case was a striking 
contrast. After sketching Vasili 
Simion, a “lifer,” guilty of several 
murders and acts of brigandage, 
who was then in irons for an 
unsuccessful attempt at escape 
by hiding in the mines, he came 
up and begged the director to intercede with us 
to let him have a copy of his portrait to send 
to his relations! This, I thought, was the 
apotheosis of vanity. 

The saddest sight of all we saw in the prison 
was the trim and scrupulously clean little 
hospital, where four or five figures, lying on the 
soft beds, made as though to rise as we 
entered. 

“Til? Oh, no!” explained the director. 
“They are not suffering from any actual 
malady ; simply dying of decrepit old age.” 

“Then how old may they be?” 

“None more than forty to forty-five at the 
most !” 

They looked to us more like men of seventy 
or eighty. Truly may it be said of those 
condemned by the law to end their days in the 
salt-mines of Targu Okna: “The wages of sin 
is death.” 


Petrie the Man- Hunter. 


By ALFRED BURKHOLDER. 


Few peace officers employed in the Western States have forty years’ service to their credit, being 
usually killed or incapacitated by desperadoes long before that period. Mr. John R. Petrie, the subject 
of this narrative, has a unique record, his remarkable “nerve” and good luck enabling him to 
escape death at the hands of the army of criminals whom he ran to earth during his long career. 


aN February, 1909, Mr. John R. Petrie, 
@) for many years one of the most dis- 
| tinguished deputies under Captain 
Seth Bullock, United States Marshal 
for South Dakota, tendered his resig- 
nation, after serving for forty-four years as a 
peace officer in Illinois and on the Dakota 
frontier. Mr. Petrie enjoys the distinction of 
being, without an exception, the champion man- 
hunter of the great West. He is now nearly 
seventy years of age, but is still as active as 
most men half his age. At the time of tendering 
his resignation Mr. Petrie was 
with his wife in California. The 
lady is in very poor health, and 
he relinquished his office as 
Deputy United States Marshal 
in order to remain with her. 
Petrie has been a peace officer 
practically ever since he was a 
young man, and during his career 
has been brought into close con- 
tact with some of the most famous 
desperadoes of the North-West. 
“Johnny ” Petrie, as he is fami- 
liarly known among his friends, 
has the reputation of never having 
failed to “get his man.” He is. 
not of imposing stature, standing 
about five feet six, but he possesses 
to an eminent degree that quality 


than a third of a century the 
“bad men” of the old Territory 
of Dakota and the present State 
of South Dakota have highly 
respected and feared the “little red-headed 
cuss,” as he was called. 

In a recent novel which had a large sale 
throughout the United States Mr. Petrie figures 
as the marshal of the story, and is truthfully 
described as a thin, wiry little officer, cool as an 
iceberg, whose nerve never deserts him in an 
emergency. Considering that he has arrested 
more than a thousand horse-thieves, cattle 
“rustlers,” and both white and Indian mur- 
derers in the course of his active career, this 
attribute has been a valuable factor in pro- 
longing a most useful life. 
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Perhaps his best - known exploit in recent 
years was his taking of the notorious “Jack” 
Sully, the last of the really great cattle and 
horse “rustlers” of the Missouri River section 
of South Dakota, and leader of a gang of 
desperate men. For many years Sully and his 
band had been plundering the ranchers on the 
frontier, shipping the stolen cattle wholesale to 
the Omaha, Kansas City, and Chicago markets. 
Innumerable warrants had been issued for his 
arrest, but he had always managed to elude the 
sheriffs of the counties in which he and his gang 
operated. 

Sully, however, made a serious 
mistake when he extended his 
operations to the Rosebud Indian 
Reservation, which is under the 
jurisdiction of the United States 
Government, the United States 
Marshal for South Dakota and his 
deputies being specially charged 
with the duty of arresting those 
who violate the Federal statutes 
within the limits of the reserva- 
tion. This duty also extends to 
the other Indian reservations of 
the State. 

The Rosebud _ reservation, 
together with the Lower Brule 
and Crow Creek reservations, 
was in Petrie’s particular baili- 
wick. It was decided that Uncle 
Sam’s heavy hand should fall upon 
the outlaw, and “ Johnny” Petrie 
was assigned the task of bring- 
ing in the desperado. Sully had 
a ranch in what is now Gregory County, this 
ranch extending to the banks of the Missouri 
River. His shanty was on the brow of a hill, 
which commanded a view of the country for ten 
miles or more around. 

A spyglass hung in a case beside the front 
door, and on the appearance of a stranger 
Sully disappeared on one of his swift-running 
horses, which, saddled and bridled, was always 
ready in case of an emergency. 

Petrie knew his man and the topography of 
the region surrounding the home of the outlaw, 
for it was not. the first_timeyhe|had been after 
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Sully. Twenty-three years before, in 1881, when 
the late General Harrison Allen was ‘Territorial 
United States Marshal below the forty-siath 
parallel, Deputy Petrie had been ordered to 
bring in “Jack” Sully for cutting Government 
timber on an island in the Missouri River. 

At that date steamboating was the only mode 
of transportation outside of “bull-whacking,” 
and wood found a ready sale at ten dollars per 
cord to the wood-burning steamboats. Save for 
the hiring of help, the timber cost Sully nothing, 
and he was doing a large business. Three 
other deputies had been after him, but he had 
sent them back to Yankton—then the metropolis 
of Dakota Territory—at the point of a gun. 

The only way to reach Sully was to cross the 
river in a skiff. Sully maintained a good look- 
out, and when a boat containing a deputy was 
about half-way across he would walk out to the 
end of a sandspit, level a gun at the approaching 
officer, and order him back on pain of instant 
death. 

Petrie was aware of the practice of the outlaw, 
and when he boarded the skiff he took with 
him a Winchester rifle with thirty-six rounds of 
ammunition. As he expected, his reception was 
exactly similar to that accorded se ta deputy- 
marshals who had previously endeavoured to 
arrest Sully. . 

Stepping out on the sandspit as the boat con- 
taining Deputy Petrie approached his island 
home, Sully held up a rifle and shouted, 
threateningly :— 

“Falt!” 

As he gave the command he presented the 
gun at the deputy-marshal. Petrie noted that 
the weapon in the hands of the outlaw was a 
single-barrelled affair, and not a repeating rifle, 
and from this he knew that Sully could fire only 
one shot before he (the officer) would be upon 
him. So he paid no attention to the command 
to halt, but kept steadily on toward the shore 
where Sully was standing. 

The outlaw was greatly puzzled by the un- 
expected action of the little officer in coming 
steadily forward in the face of a levelled gun, 
and, dropping the barrel of his weapon over his 
arm, he held it there until Petrie jumped ashore, 
with his Winchester ready for action. 

“Say, you’ve got nerve,” was the timber- 
thief’s grudging salutation. 

“Nerve? Oh, more than that; I have a 
warrant for your arrest,” was the cool response. 

From his six feet two of stature “Jack ” looked 
down on little “ Johnny's” five feet six. Then, 
laughing grimly, he “broke” the gun he held 
on his knee, revealing to the officer the fact that 
it did not contain a cartridge. 

“Fooled ’em all that way,” he commented 
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briefly, as he stepped into the boat with his 
captor. He was taken to Yankton and there fined 
the sum of five hundred dollars for iMegal timber- 
cutting. At that time there was no prison 
penalty for timber-thieves. Sully’s depredations 
brought about a revision of the law by the 
National Congress, and a prison penalty was duly 
provided. 

After a lapse of twenty-three years, during 
which time “Jack” Sully had been at logger- 
heads with his country’s laws more or less 
continuously, the same deputy-marshal was 
ordered to bring in the outlaw, “dead or alive.” 
Sully was aware that Petrie would be after him 
for the thefts of cattle from the Rosebud 
Indian reservation, and had arranged with a 
friendly ranchman living in the vicinity of his 
home to keep him informed when the “little 
ted-headed cuss ” appeared in the vicinity. 

Sully calculated that Petrie would make a 
détour around by the hills, where not even his 
spyglass could penetrate, and he hoped to 
receive a timely warning of the approach of the 
officer. But “ Johnny” Petrie knew his business 
too well to do anything of the kind. He had 
four good men in his posse, and at his orders 
all roads of escape were effectually blocked. 

Instead of giving the ranchman an opportunity 
to send word ahead to Sully of the coming of 
the officers, Petrie intimated that the ranchman 
must ride along with him—-a suggestion which 
the ranchman could not do otherwise than 
follow. 

When they were within half a mile of Sully’s 
house Petrie tied his horse up in the brush and 
instructed the ranchman to ride up to the Sully 
home, tell Sully that Petrie had a warrant for 
his arrest and was better armed than he, and 
that it would be best for him to submit quietly 
to arrest. 

This was done, and from his covert the 
deputy-marshal saw Sully’s lips move as he 
made an answer to the message carried to 
him by the ranchman. Sully was booted and 
spurred, ready to take to flight. 

Instead of consenting to surrender Sully 
started on a run for his horse, which was on an 
adjacent hill, near a spot where Petrie had 
posted two members of his posse. Sully 
managed to mount his animal, and dashed 
down the hill just as the deputy-marshal joined 
his assistants. 

“ Fire low at the horse !” he ordered. 

The three immediately commenced “ pump- 
ing” their Winchesters, and twenty shots rang 
out in rapid succession as the outlaw galloped 
down the hill. One of the bullets, fired too 
high, drilled a hole clean through the famed 
cattle “rustler”” ~ With a groan he fell from the 
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“With a groan he fell from the saddle.” 


saddle to the ground. Ina few moments Petrie 
was kneeling by Sully’s side. Streams of blood 
were issuing from the outlaw’s mouth. 

“Sorry, Jack,” he murmured, leaning over 
the dying man. ‘Why didn’t you take my 
advice?” 

“Jack” was too far gone to speak. He could 
only press the deputy-marshal’s hand. The 
deputy whipped out a flask and held it to 
Sully’s lips. In a few minutes the outlaw 
revived sufficiently to say between gasps :— 

“ Only —thing—to—do—Johnny—-I’m—fifty- 
nine — and—I —couldn’t —stand—a—long — 
sentence.” 

Then he gave the deputy’s hand another 
feeble squeeze and died. 

Before going to Dakota Territory in 1873, 
John R. Petrie was deputy-sheriff and later 
sheriff of Ogle County, Illinois, for eight years 
in all, following his return from the war of the 
rebellion, where he served in the Second 
Illinois Cavalry. His father had been sheriff 
before him, and, later, probate judge of the 
county. 

Petrie carries the scars of more than one 
encounter, the worst of all having been received 
in New Orleans, whither he had followed a 
robber who had broken into a bank at Rochelle, 


Illinois, securing fifteen thousand dollars in 
currency and making his escape. After tracing 
the fugitive through the Southern States to New 
Orleans, he could find no clue to his quarry in 
the Louisiana metropolis. 

Quite by accident the officer finally stumbled 
upon the fugitive. Within a block of his 
(Petrie’s) hotel was a billiard-hall, into which 
Petrie chanced to stroll before retiring for the 
night. At the farther end he noticed a private 
room, where he learned a game of poker was in 
progress. From his position near the cigar- 
stand he could see inside the private compart- 
ment when the door swung open to admit 
waiters with rounds of drinks. 

The well-lighted room presently revealed to 
the astonished gaze of the officer the face and 
form of the man he was after. Like a flash 
Petrie was inside the private compartment. 
But the poker-player also instantly recognized 
Petrie, and reaching for his gun, which was on 
the table before him, he fired at the officer 
before the latter could spring upon him. 

The bullet took effect in Petrie’s groin, and 
he fell to the floor. As he fell, however, he 
gripped his man by the leg and, pointing bis 
revolver upward at the form of the fugitive, 
pulled the trigger. ( The bullet, shaved the 
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robber’s ear clean off and furrowed his temple. 
Before either could shoot again four policemen 
were upon them both. 

They tried to separate the two, but Petrie, 
wounded though he was, hung on to the trouser- 
leg of his prisoner with one hand, with bulldog 
tenacity, while with the other he pulled out his 
warrant and flashed his star, showing that he 
was an Officer of the law. 

“Don’t let him get away, boys,” he cried. 
“Search him quick.” 

They found in the possession of the fugitive 
the whole of the money save a hundred and fifty 
dollars. Petrie was carried on a stretcher to 
the nearest drug store, where a surgeon 
extracted the bullet, and in ten days the plucky 
little deputy was up and about on crutches. 
In that condition he took the prisoner back to 
Illinois, and, later, to the 
State penitentiary of 
Illinois, at Joliet, on a 
seventeen-year sentence, 

Volumes could be writ- 
ten concerning  Petrie’s 
similar exploits. His cap- 
ture of John Conoyer, 
one of Sully’s lieutenants, 
occurred a year or two after 
the tragic fate of the head 
of the “‘rustler” gang, and 
was an undertaking fully as 
hazardous as the running 
down of the leader himself. 

Petrie followed Cono- 
yer’s trail for three days 
and nights, finally coming 
up with him at the old 
Sully ranch. Conoyer had 
just emerged from the 
house, preparatory to con- 
tinuing his flight from the 
human bloodhound who 
was on his trail, when the 
deputy rounded the corner 
of the barn, where stood the 
“Trustler’s” saddle - horse 
and Winchester nifle. 

Conoyer made a despe- 
rate effort to pass the 
deputy-marshal, but the 
latter levelled his repeat- 
ing rifle, and the fellow 
threw up his hands and 
surrendered, realizing that 
to resist would be hopeless 
and would end in his own 
death. Heaccompaniedthe 
deputy - marshal to Sioux 
Falls, and was later tried 


and convicted. He is now serving a term in 
the penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kansas. 

Since his advent in what is now South Dakota, 
Petrie has served under six different United 
States marshals, and gave a good account of 
himself with all of them. Previous to accepting 


_ appointment as a deputy-marshal he served for 


many years as sheriff and deputy-sheriff in the 
extreme southern part of the old Territory of 
Dakota. 

His life since coming out of the army in 
1865 has been a continuous record of adven- 
ture undertaken :on behalf of law and order. 
The little man-hunter only weighs about a 
hundred and twenty pounds, and, although 
nearly seventy years of age, the steely eyes 
behind his gun-arm are just as clear and steady 
as they ever were. 


“The bullet shaved the robber's“ear clean offand furrowed his temple.” 


MOOSE - CALLING. 


By H. HeskKETH-PRICHARD, 


In this article the well-known traveller gives an account, with instances from his own experiences, 
of a very fascinating and exciting branch of big-game hunting. Many men claim to be able to 
“call” a moose, but very few can actually use the birch-bark trumpet with success. 


T has been remarked by a leading 
authority that the moose (“les amert- 
canus) and its European cousin, the 
elk (Ades machlis), “ show more than 
any other living animals the impress 

of Nature’s prentice hand, when she made things 

huge and rough-hewn and had not time to polish 
her work and to smooth off the corners.” It is 
certainly true that this giant deer, with its bulbous 
nose, overhanging upper lip, small eyes, and 
heavy, palmated antlers, is one of the most note- 
worthy of present-day survivals. The height at 
the shoulder of a full-grown moose varies roughly 
from five feet eight inches in Scandinavia to 
seven feet in the Alaskan form; the weight from 
eight hundred to sixteen hundred pounds ; and 
cases have been reported of the antlers alone 
weighing as much as one hundred pounds. 
Owing to these facts the trophy of a full-grown 
moose is one of the most impressive that can 
fall to the lot of a hunter, and the chase of the 
greatest of all deer has been eagerly followed by 
man from the earliest times. Pliny refers to 
it, giving many strange details as to its natural 
history and habits. Czesar also has something 
to say on the same subject, recording a physical 
peculiarity of the animal which suggested to the 
hunters of the day an original method of securing 
it. He states that the legs of the elk possess no 
joints! The crafty hunter of the period turned 
this lack to his own advantage in the following 
manner. Choosing a wood where these animals 
abounded, he would saw through the trunks of 
a number of trees just above the ground. Of 
course, when the weary elk leaned against one 
of these the tree gave way and he fell, when, 
owing to the absence of leg-joints, he was 
unable to rise, and so could be dispatched at 
leisure. This is but one tradition that might 
be quoted from ancient writers, upon whose 
imaginations the giant deer seems to have 
exercised a great influence. Various other 
accounts are given of different methods of hunt- 
ing the elk, most of which can hardly be recom- 
mended to the hunter of to-day. The fact 

Temains, however, that even in modern times no 

animal is hunted in more extraordinarily inter- 

esting ways and by so many diverse methods. 
In Norway its death is encompassed by the 


aid of a dog, known as the “bind-hund,” 
generally a species of small Eskimo dog, which 
is never let loose on the trail, but works 
with harness fastened about its chest, leading 
the hunter silently to his quarry through the 
mountain pine-forests. In Sweden, where the 
ground is more generally level, dogs are also 
used, but are slipped on the animal's tracks 
with a view to bringing him to bay, which event 
usually occurs in some water-course or stream. 
The hunter, guided by the barking of the dogs, 
follows at speed on the trail, and few finer sights 
can be imagined than that of the huge bull 
threshing with his antlers at his frenzied, baying 
enemies. But a five-mile run through the 
Swedish forest is an experience only to be 
indulged in by the very fit and strong, and even 
then the final approach must be made with infinite 
care, because the elk, having been hunted for 
generations in this manner, has learned to 
realize that it is the man, not the hound, who 
is the more to be feared, and at the first hint of 
human presence he is apt to break his bay. 

In the forests of Southern Norway elk are 
driven to posted guns. The same method is 
followed in the Royal preserves in Sweden, and 
some years ayo His Majesty the King was 
present at a big drive where some forty animals 
were killed. 

The range of the elk extends over a large 
portion of the North American Continent. 
There, however, it is known as the moose, 
since the name of elk is reserved for the wapiti, 
the latter being an entirely incorrect but firmly- 
founded local nomenclature. Decidedly the 
most interesting manner of hunting moose fol- 
lowed in North America is “calling.” Calling 
is an accomplishment which counts many pro- 
fessing performers, but very few adepts. In 
Alaska and Western Canada hunters imitate the 
grunt of the bull which he sends through the 
forest as a challenge to his rivals in love and 
war; but it is rather in the United States, in 
Lower Canada, in New Brunswick, Quebec, and 
Ontario, that calling really becomes an art ; for 
in these latter places the hunter usually imitates, 
not the short, harsh grunt of the bull, but the 
three long-drawn, modulated calls by which the 
cow-moose makes known her, whereabouts to 
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her mate—an affair of far greater difficulty, and 
requiring not only much practice but great 
natural aptitude. Cow-moose commence calling 
the bulls about the second week in September. 

A successful evening’s moose-calling, when 
one of the great bulls answers and, as the local 
term goes, “comes in,” is as exciting and curious 
an experience as almost any that can fall to 
the hunter. To describe one I must take the 
reader deep into the woods on an evening in 
early October. 

Before us stretches a Canadian lake a mile 
in length by four or five hundred yards in 
width. It is tree-bordered to its very edges, 
except at its upper end, where a little marsh or 
swamp runs in among the trees. Here the 
water is shallow and covered with lily-pads. As 
our canoe creeps silently up the lake, a beaver, 
out for his evening swim, rises almost alongside, 
only to disappear with a resounding splash of 
his broad, flat tail ; otherwise there is no sign of 
life until a couple of ravens rise from a dead 
pine at the waterside and, croaking dismally, 
flap away over the tree-tops. 

And now we arrive at the scene of our 
operations. We are within two hundred yards 
of the little marsh, and beach our canoe on a 
promontory. There is little wind, but what 


there is blows from the right direction ; that is, 
Although the sun has 


from the marsh to us. 
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gone down, some light lingers. We draw the 
canoe to the shelter of some bushes, go ashore, 
and haul it softly up. Then the caller takes 
the horn which is used to aid the voice. It 
is about two feet long, shaped much _ like 
the receiver of a gramophone, and is fashioned 
of birch bark bound with string or sinew. He 
places the small end to his lips, pointing the 
large open end straight upwards, and, swinging 
his body in rhythm with his voice, gives out a 
moaning bellow, as wild and sad a sound as can 
well be imagined. That is the first call} the 
second is precisely similar, but the third is more 
drawn out—longer, wilder, more abandoned, 
and it wakes the echoes in earnest. Then, 
replacing the birch-bark horn in the canoe, he 
squats down. He will not call again for half an 
hour, and it is unlikely that he will get an 
answer under half that time. 

Yet sometimes the answer comes more 
quickly, as once happened when Edward Atkins 
and I were calling on Lac Noir, and the 
echoes had hardly died when a magnificent 
bull stepped into the water one hundred and 
fifty yards away. But as a rule—at least, as far 
as my experience has gone —the interval between 
a successful call and the bull’s answer has been 
about ten or fifteen minutes. Nor is this much 
to be wondered at when one considers that a 
good caller can throw his voice some four miles; 
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and the farther away the moose is the more 
chance there is of his answering, for distance is 
all in the caller’s favour, covering as it does any 
faultiness of imitation. As a matter of fact, 
when a bull is known to be very near some 
callers will not call at all save as a last resort. 

But to return. Five minutes pass—ten—the 
sky turns from deep slate to dusky blue ; musk- 
rat vafter musk-rat, each at the point of his 
angled ripple, goes swimming by ; the sound of 
a beaver gnawing a tree comes to us across the 
lake ; the caller is sitting with his head sunk on 
his chest, the whole man in an attitude of entire 
relaxation, almost as if asleep. Fifteen minutes 
--twenty—twenty-five. Then he reaches for the 
horn and, rising slowly, sends out once more his 
three wild appeals, the last wilder and more 
agonized than ever, into the fast-gathering 
darkness. Afterwards we again resume our 
vigil. 

It is at a time like this that an overwhelming 
craving for a pipe comes over one. The flies— 
there are still enough of them to be more than 
tiresome this mild October—sing their fierce 
little tunes in our eais, but, alas! in moose- 
calling tobacco is, of course, absolutely pro- 
hibited. Again five minutes pass—ten—fifteen 
—once again the caller has sunk into his pose 
of lethargy. Suddenly he lifts his head, his 
whole attitude a question. Have you heard it? 
Yes, from far away, the cracking of a stick ! 
Two minutes more crawl past, seeming like 
hours to our suspense; then a curious sound 
comes from the same direction—a noise, half- 
grunt, half-moan. 

The caller jumps lightly to his feet.“ That's 
him! He’s coming! ’Bout a mile back there 
he is!” and we run the canoe noiselessly down 
into the water. Equally noiselessly we take our 
places in it, one forward with the rifle, the other 
aft with the paddle. We push off, and as we 
leave the shelter of the promontory a wandering 
air meets us—still, thank goodness! blowing 
from the same point as that from which the 
moose is coming. We lie out in the lake. The 
bull, as far as we can judge, is about a mile 
away. Sometimes he comes forward crashing 
and grunting, again he stops to listen, once for 
full five minutes we do not hear asound. ‘Then 
on he comes again, and all the while it is 
growing darker and darker, the gloaming is 
almost at an end. 

We conclude from the sounds that the moose 
is coming in at the lake head, and we paddle 
silently to meet him. Suddenly we hear a splash; 
he has entered the lake not fifty yards away, but 
in the shadow of the thick trees we cannot see 
him. Presently a great shape looms up, a dim, 
black bulk with the pale, glimmering semblance 


of a huge pair of horns. The man with the 
rifle has long since tied a scrap of white paper 
over the sights ; he raises it and shoots. If he is 
not used to shooting at night he probably misses, 
but if the bullet goes home in the right place he 
hears a rush, a mighty splashing, a fall, and then 
silence. 

Beyond the initial difficulty of persuading the 
bull to answer the call, the moose-caller is faced 
by the further contingency of getting him in 
before darkness falls and while there is still light 
for a shot. It is not a little vexatious to succeed 
in bringing in a good bull, to know that one is 
quite close to him, to be aware of his presence 
by hearing and even by scent, but to be unable 
to make use of the all important sense of sight. 
I can recall such a case as this when the moose 
came into the water at a quarter to ten, and 
although we were not, at most, fifteen yards 
from him, we could glean no idea of the size 
of his antlers, so that ultimately he departed 
without being fired at. 

Perhaps it was disappointments of this kind 
that originally suggested a way by which a 
moose can be shot on the darkest night. The 
device is founded on the fact that a moose will 
invariably charge a sudden bright light, and it is 
by playing upon this propensity that many a 
fine bull has been killed —as well as not a few 
hunters, while still more of the latter have 
carried away a broken limb. 

“Jacking,” as this method of hunting is 
called, is always executed in a canoe. The 
callers rig up a dark lantern on a small mast in 
the forrard part of their canoe. This lantern is 
so placed that it shines over the shoulder of the 
hunter who crouches below, and so directly 
upon the sight of his rifle. The caller then 
sends out his wailing bellow into the night, and 
when a bull responds and is known to be close 
at hand the lantern is opened and the animal 
immediately charges into the circle of light, 
thus giving the shooter his opportunity. If 
the great animal makes good his charge there 
is every prospect of damage, as the brute is 
as likely as not to smash in the canoe and 
perhaps injure the occupants. Some such 
result is to be expected unless the canoe can 
be manceuvred to evade the animal’s rush, for it 
charges through shallow water from a distance 
of only a few yards, and after sinking the frail 
craft by its weight and strength may afterwards 
in its excitement trample the men into the deep 
mud of the lake bottom. 

Jacking may be regarded as a poacher’s trick 
in some respects, but it is at least dignified by 
the considerable danger it involves to life and 
limb. It is, I believe, illegal in, most States and 
provinces, yet.the, ptovocation) of the light has 
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the effect—in the eyes of some people the 
advantage—of bringing the moose into the 
category of dangerous game. Needless to say, 
I have never shot a moose by jacking, but I 
have opened on them at very close quarters, 
and only escaped a charge by backing into deep 
water. 

Apart from its illegality, the great objection 
to jacking a moose is the necessity that is 
almost sure to arise of being forced to shoot 
whether one wishes to do so or not, for once 
the moose charges only a bullet will prevent in 
many cases a nasty accident for the hunters ; 
and, as not only full-grown bulls but also cows 
and young bulls charge, the hunter might very 
well find himself obliged to kill an immature 
animal or a female. 
Yet the sport has a 
distinct spice of fascina- 
tion, and if the hunter 
were to leave his rifle 
behind I have no doubt 
he would be within the 
law and would gather 
some interesting expe- 
riences. 

The fact that a 
moose will charge a jack 
brings us naturally to a 
consideration of the charg- 
ing propensities of the 
moose in daylight. In this 
connection my guide, Ed- 
ward Atkins, has quite 
definite views, and as he 
has been in at the death 
of probably as many moose 
as any man of his age in 
Lower Canada, and _ is, 
moreover, a very accurate 
observer, his evidence is 
entitled to respect. In his 
experience the tendency of 
an unwounded moose 
to charge is practi- ; 
cally negligible, = 
though instances to 
the contrary have ~ 
occurred in his own ‘ - 
knowledge. 
wounded or cornered Fron a] 
bull will, however, 
generally do his utmost to make things uncom 
fortable for his pursuer. As an instance in 
point my friend, Mr. G. M. Gathorne - Hardy, 
when hunting in 1907, fired at a large bull- 
moose, which fell to the shot. As the animal 
lay quite still he went towards it, but when he 
was within a few yards it rese and made a most 
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determined charge, which he could hardly have 
avoided had he not been able to turn the animal 
slightly with a shot in the chest. 

In winter when snow is lying the moose 
“yard”—that is, beat down and live upon a 
certain number of paths in a confined area. At 
that time they will charge any intruder much 
more readily, but this no doubt arises from their 
being aware that there is no escape for them 
in the deep snow, for the moose, unlike the 
caribou, is not provided by Nature with broad, 
splayed hoofs, and is consequently helpless out- 
side the beaten paths. His great weight, borne 
on sharp-pointed hoofs, causes him to sink 
through the icy crust of deep snow, leaving him 
floundering at the mercy of his enemies. But 

at that season no one, 

Ries unless in want of meat, 
> would take advantage 

of the yarded animals. 

While onthe subject 
of danger I may men- 
tion an incident that 
occurred to me_ in 
Norway. In 1905 I 
had rented a consider- 
able amount of elk ground, 
included in which was a 
farm called Gartland. This 
farm contained an area of 
unusually thick and dense 
forest. One morning I had, 
as usual, started early with 
Peder, my hunter, and his 
dog Bismarck, and at about 
nine o’clock we were cross- 
ing a piece cf open field 
on the top of a mountain 
which forms the boundary 
of the farm. Up to this time 
Bismarck had failed to find 
elk, and we were, therefore, 
all the more delighted when 
he suddenly stopped 
shortand commenced 
to pull hard up-wind. 
From the way in 
which he carried his 
head, Peder at once 
said the magic word, 
“Elg!” and intimated 
by signs that the dog 
had the scent straight from the animal’s body. A 
good Norwegian hunter can read a great deal 


Peder, and the dog used in 
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from the demeanour of his dog, and can always 
approximatcly tell the distance, small or great, 
from the quarry. I also learned to do this to 


some extent with Bismarck, for when close to an 
elk the hair along, his, back«stoed straight up, 
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and his tail curled more and more aggressively 
over his back. 

In the present instance every sign proclaimed 
the nearness of the elk, and we passed into a 
pine-wood, treading most carefully. Five minutes’ 
walking through this wood brought us to a little 
clearing, across 
which we went 
quickly and into 
the shadows 
upon the farther 
side. We were 
now in a tongue 
of woodland 
which extended 
out upon the 
hillside. In Nor- 
wegian hunting 
one's attention is 
always more or 
less fixed upon 
the hound. 1 
glanced at Bis- 
marck and saw 
that the hair on 
his back was 
stiffly erect, and 
I made up my 
mind that the 
elk was on the 
other side of a 
very thick clump 
just ahead, and, 
signing to Peder 
to keep back, I 
cautiously ad- 
vanced. 

I was soon 
aware of something brown on the far side 
of the bush, and very gently put another 
foot forward. Probably I have never been in 
greater danger than at that moment, for I saw 
suddenly that this was no elk to which the dog 
had led me, but another hunter, who was as 
intent on my progress as I on his stillness! He, 
as a matter of fact, was in no danger, for he was 
standing in the open; moreover, I would never 
shoot without looking at and getting a pretty 
good idea of a bull’s antlers. But the Norwegian 
was out for meat, and would have preferred a 
cow to a bull, and the native hunter is very apt 
to fire at anything that moves. The man turned 
out to be a hunter employed by the farmer who 
owned the rights on the adjoining land, which 
were unlet. He had been sent out to shoot 
meat for winter provender, and had wandered 
over the boundary into Gartland. Why the dog 
led us to him I cannot explain. Peder assured 
me he had never done anything of the kind 
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before, and certainly afterwards during the same 
season he never did anything of the kind again, 
but guided me to three bull-elk. 

Although moose-calling is usually practised 
at dawn and dusk, the latter being by far the 
more likely hour, the cow calls during the day. 
I have myself 
heard them at 
almost all hours, 
but never have 
I heard a cow- 
moose singing 
her love - song 
under such 
dramaticcircum- 
stances as upon 
an evening in 
1906, when Ed. 
Atkins called 
and got an an- 
swer. The bull 
had come quite 
a long way, 
under the attrac- 
tion of Ed.’s 
birch - bark ap- 
peals, towards 
the lake on the 
margin of which 
we were waiting, 
when a real cow 
called! I fancy 
she may have 
been his lawful 
mate and he may 
have grown tired 
of her. At any 
rate, when Ed. 
called again, he came not unwillingly and 
the cow followed him, so that both animals 
entered the lake within a few minutes of 
each other. The fright we gave him—for I 
did not shoot at him, as it was too dark to 
judge of his horns—perhaps taught him the 
folly of pursuing strange charmers, and im- 
pressed upon him the elements of fidelity ; 
though I fear bull-moose nature does not lend 
itself to the practice of constancy, all the tales 
to the contrary being mercly fables. 

During his many seasons of calling, Edward 
Atkins has naturally had one or two strange 
experiences. Once, for instance, he received 
no fewer than four separate answers to a call; 
and on another occasion, when calling at one 
of the home-camps of his uncle—the well-known 
Will Atkins, of Maine—a bull was coming in 
satisfactorily when the dinner-bell rang in the 
hotel some milesaway, a sound which effectually 
turnedhe moosesbatk, 
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Calling is now no longer carried on in Maine, 
where the season for moose does not open till 
October 15th, so that the pick of the Maine 
guides go to practise that art in New Brunswick, 
where moose are very plentiful and where the 
season opens on September 15th. About this 
date moose usually begin to answer, and for 
about a month a bull can be called in by 
anyone who is skilful enough to produce an 
adequate imitation of the cow’s call. In some 
seasons the bulls answer much earlier, as was 
the case in 1908, when Ed. called in a good 
bull on Lake Edward on the evening of 
September 2nd. Generally, if the calling season 
begins early it ends early, lasting in all about a 
month to five weeks. In 1906, when we were 
calling on the south side of the St. Lawrence, 
our last bull came in on October 19th, but there 
is much more difficulty in bringing them in so 
late in the season. 

The call of the cow-moose consists of three 
distinct notes, long dwelt on, with a pause 
of about a minute between each. It isa curious 
fact that, although I have been fortunate enough 
to hear cows call on many occasions, I can 
remember only one on which the three accepted 
calls were given. This was at Lac Pino after 
dark. On the other hand, one evening in 1908, 
while walking on a forest trail with my friend, 
Mr. Frank Ross, a cow-mouse suddenly called 
about a mile away. I immediately travelled in 
the direction of the sound, and when I was quite 
near, certainly within a quarter of a mile, the cow 
called seventeen times almost without a pause. 

Heatd far away the call is more like the noise 
produced by a small fog-horn than anything else 
I can suggest, and that it really does resemble 
this booming sound is proved by the ascertained 
fact that moose are continually found and killed 
on the open seashore flats in the neighbour- 
hood of canning factories, lighthouses, or other 
establishments that possess fog-horns or sirens. 
On the occasion in question I gradually 
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approached within a hundred yards of the 
cow, who by this time had been joined by a 
bull, and at this lesser distance found her calls 
resolved themselves into a harsh, throaty roar, 
ending in a prolonged moan. Though. not 
loud, they seemed absolutely to shake the 
ground, and on a still night (and no other is 
of much use for calling) would travel for miles. 

To reproduce this bellowing sound from a 
human throat is, as I have said, not a readily- 
acquired attainment, and in J.ower Canada the 
counterfeit call must be given to perfection, for 
the ‘moose of that region are sophisticated and 
cautious. There are many guides who profess 
to call who never—good hunters as they may 
be in other respects—succeed in deceiving the 
huge ears in the woodland. Indeed, the sense 
of hearing in the moose is extraordinarily 
developed ; the large palmated horns seem to 
act as sounding-boards, and the least irregularity 
in the call, instead of beguiling the bull, sets 
every animal within hearing on the gui vive with 
as much certainty as the echoes of a human song. 

It is a strange fact that there is no attempt 
made at calling in Norway, for there also, 
though they are more silent, the cows do most 
undoubtedly call during the rutting season. The 
Norwegians have named the sound /odketone, and 
my friend, Mr. A. C. Gathorne-Hardy, heard 
a cow call repeatedly one evening when he was 
hunting in the North Trondhjem district. 

In Russia calling is, I believe, practised with 
success, but of that country I have no experience. 
There is a story of a Russian magnate of the 
last century who arranged an elk-drive, a difficult 
affair to bring to a satisfactory conclusion, owing 
to the proneness of the deer to break back. The 
animals are moved in the gentlest manner, and 
a single mistake, or even the display of a little 
too much energy, spells failure, On this occasion 
one of the keepers, or forest-wardens, by some 
mischance spoilt the drive, in punishment for 
which offence his master shot the man! 
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The Mystery 
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of Pulo Kra. 
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A very unusual detective story, showing how a “ghost” was instrumental in clearing up a baffling 
murder case and bringing the culprit to justice after the police had well-nigh abandoned their quest. 


SuPERINTENDENT OF PoLice.—Greater care must be 
exercised in the matter of arresting persons on slight sus- 
picion. The*tremendous exertions which the police have 
expended over this case appear to have been somewhat 
misdirected. —W. J. 


pesceay O read No. 19 on the minute paper. 
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Now, a minute paper is a beautiful 
invention to enable a correspondence 
to be carried on in brief sentences 
in the form of question and answer : 
a species of battledore and shuttlecock. The 
original report on any matter was sent to the 
Resident, who stuck it in a minute paper, and 
he commenced the game with “For further 
report.” Everyone who could have anything to 
say in the matter sooner or later received it and 
replied, each question and answer being num- 
bered in succession. No one signed it, but 
merely initialed, and the whole thing looked 
like headings to the chapters of a novel, of 
which the original report was the epitome. It 
was all sweetly child-like and simple, and some- 
times it was very irritating. So I found it on 
this occasion, for No. 1g on this particular 
minute paper was addressed by the Resident 
to me. 

Charming and courteous man as the Resident 
was, he certainly had the gift of cutting sarcasm. 
True, we had arrested some eight or nine men 
on suspicion of a murder and had been obliged 
to release them fur want of evidence. It was 
not our fault, though, that they had laid them- 
selves open to suspicion, any more than it was 
the fault of the police that a fool of a Malay 
had stopped a spear-thrust with his naked chest. 

One morning, about a fortnight previous to 
receiving the above-mentioned minute, I had 
returned from parade at seven o'clock, feeling 
extremely fagged, and was sitting in a long chair 
in the veranda, trying to soothe myself mentally 
and physically with a cup of tea and a cigarette. 

I must have been on the point of falling 
asleep, when a voice behind me said :— 

“Tabek, Tuan” (“Good morning, sir”). 

It was a telegraph peon, and in his hand he 
held a buff-coloured envelope. 

The telegram was in Romanized Malay, and 
tread as follows :-- 

“Penghulu” (the head-man of the district) 


“reports that a man named Mat was found 
murdered last night on Pulo Kra.” 

It was sent by Sergeant Ali, who was in 
charge of a station on the coast some twenty-five 
miles from head-quarters. 

“ Beedin!” I shouted. 

“Tuan,” replied a quiet voice behind my 
chair. It was a curious fact, but whenever 
Beedin, my orderly, spied a telegram coming 
my way he seemed to consider it his duty to 
follow it as closely as possible. 

“Oh! you are there, are you? Sergeant Ali 
telegraphs that a man was murdered on Pulo 
Kra last night. Where’s Pulo Kra?” 

“Tt is a very small island, about seven miles 
up the coast from Pulo Arang, Tuan,” he 
replied. 

“ All fishermen there, I suppose?” 

“Yes, Tuan; there is not room to plant any 
paddy.” 

“Well, I suppose I must go down there at 
once,” I said. “Tell the sergeant-major and 
Detective-Sergeant Cassim to come here, and 
then order the dog-cart.” 

As soon as they appeared I told them the 
contents of the telegram. 

“Rajah Bot is the penghulu of the district, 
Tuan,” said Sergeant-Major Etot. ‘He has a 
house on Pulo Kra, but I do not know if he 
lives there often.” 

“It will be luck for us if he happened to be 
there last night,” I replied, “for if he is worth 
his salt he will know all about the matter by 
now, and he has probably arrested the murderer. 
However, we shall have to go down, anyhow ; I 
will drive you both to the station.” 

“ But there is no train till twelve, Tuan,” said 
Etot. 

“T know; but we must see if something can 
be managed. There may be a goods-train.” 

Needless to say there was no goods-train to 
be dispatched till eight o'clock that night; in 
fact, the half-caste stationmaster seemed rather 
shocked at the idea of one going by day, though 
why I couldn't make out, unless it were ashamed 
of being seen in daylight. 

Though the line was only a single one for the 
whole of its twenty-five miles of length, there 
were enough (shunting) Arrangements at the 
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terminus to satisfy Clapham Junction, and while 
talking to the stationmaster I had noticed an 
engine performing weird manceuvres over these ; 
if it was shunting it was evidently doing so for 
exercise or because the driver wanted some- 
thing or other to do, for never a truck did it 
touch. 

“Where is that engine going?” I asked. 

“Tt brought up a special freight-train this 
morning, sir,” replied the stationmaster, “and it 
has to return at once to Pulo Arang.” 

The driver had not apparently understood 
his orders, or his interpretation of the words “at 
once” was at variance with what he had learnt 
at school. 

I determined we would go on that engine if 
we had to commandeer it, and I sent the 
sergeant-major to tell the driver to come to the 
platform, but it took me a good quarter of an 
hour to satisfy the stationmaster of the necessity 
of our doing so. He urged his powerlessness 
to give such, permission, quoted two dozen 
regulations to show why, and finally suggested 
telegraphing to the manager, if I desired it. 
This I certainly did not desire, and finally the 
perturbed official gave way. 

I have never yet met a schoolboy who had 
not an intense longing to travel on an engine, 
but I can safely assert that none would have 
asked for a second trip on this particular one. 
I had travelled on many an engine, but it had 
always been hauling a train; I found it a very 
different matter when she was “on her own.” 
To begin with, the cab of this old sardine-tin 
was about two feet square, with just room 
enough for the fireman to work, so Sergeant- 
Major Etot and I had to sit on the coals; 
Cassim hung on to a rail outside the boiler, and 
seemed to enjoy himself. 

The permanent-way was distinctly rocky, and 
the line itself was a series of curves, which was 
once described by a wag as “one good turn 
deserves another”; consequently I was eternally 
changing my seat from one lump of coal to 
another. Finally there was a succession of 
violent bumps, the driver quickly manipulated 
sundry levers, and we came to an abrupt stand- 
sull. 

“Shot the rails,” he said, curtly—he was a 
somewhat disreputable-looking Englishman, but 
he had his wits about him. “Comes of over- 
balancing the old gal.” 

I liked that; as if we three could have made 
any difference to a locomotive. However, we 
got down, and with the aid of some men 
of a gang who were ballasting close by screw- 
jacked the “Pride of the State” back on to 
the rails, and we finally arrived in safety at 
Pulo Arang. 
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An hour or so later we all arrived at Pulo Kra. 
The first person who met us as we landed was 
Rajah Bot, the penghulu. 

He at once made his report, which was that 
the previous night, about nine o’clock, a fisher- 
man named Etam, who lived on the island, 
came to the Rajah’s house with one of his sons 
and reported that they had found the body of a 
dead man on the beach on the mainland oppo- 
site Pulo Kra. They had been to a village 
called Tassek, about two miles away, and had 
found the body when they came to the beach 
for their boat. 

Taking a lantern with them, the trio crossed 
the narrow strait, and there Rajah Bot found 

tthe body of a fisherman named Mat, who also 
had lived on Pulo Kra ; he had been stabbed in 
the left breast. The Rajah then directed Etam 
and his sons to go to Pulo Arang and report to 
the police, and knowing I would arrive during 
the day he had ordered that no one should leave 
the island. He had made all possible inquiries, 
but had not been able to find out anything. 

We four at once went over to the maintand, 
which was only a couple of hundred yards away, 
to see the body. It was lying on its back, and 
on the left side of the chest was a clean-cut 
wound. 

“ Kris,” I remarked. 

‘The sergeant-major turned the body over. 

“No, Tuan,” he replied. “ Spear.” 

“Now, how on earth do you know that?” I 
asked. 

“A kris would most probably have gone 
through the body, Tuan, and the point have 
come out at the back. The wound is too broad 
for any kris but a Patani’s, and there are not 
any Patanis here.” 

Between Etot and Cassim and Beedin and 
my Chinese detective, Ning Wo, I was per- 
petually being shown what a fool I was at 
observation. If ever the case came up for trial, 
I decided, 1 would bring in that point about the 
wound ; the Resident would think I was a very 
keen observer. 

Ignoring Rajah Bot’s statement about his 
inquiries, I determined to start from the 
beginning on my own account, and the 
sergeant-major accompanied me.  Cassim, by 
virtue, 1 suppose, of his being  detective- 
sergeant, wandered off to make his own special 
investigations. 

The fisherman, Etam, and his son gave the 
same story as they had given to the penghulu, 
and the dead man’s wife knew no more than 
that her husband had gone out the previous 
night to see to his boat, as the wind had risen, 
and had not returned. The next thing she 
heard was that he; was dead/ 
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“The body was lying on its back, and on the left side of the chest was a clean-cut wound.” 


We had been talking to these people for about 
a quarter of an hour, when Cassim came up to 
nie. 

* Will the Tuan come with me?” he said. 

I saw he had discovered something, but, 
knowing his love of a dramatic scene, 1 refrained 
from asking questions till he saw fit to raise the 
curtain. 

Leading me toa spot about a hundred and 
fifty yards away, he stopped close to a house 
standing by itself and silently pointed to the 
ground. What had claimed his attention was a 
small pool of partly-congealed blood. 

“What about it?” I asked. 

“Toes not the ‘luan see that the grass has 
been pressed down near the blood?” he asked. 

“Tt certainly looks as if something had been 
lying there,” I replied. “Oh! I see what you 
have got into your head: you think that Mat 
was stabbed here and not on the mainland ?” 

“Yes, Tuan, that is what I at once thought 
of.” 

“But that is absurd,” I said. “If that was 
so, how did the body get to the mainland? ‘The 
man didn’t swim after that stab. Besides, the 
penghulu is no fool, and he knows what this 
blood is, V'll wager. Go and call him.” 

“Have you seen this, penghulu?” I asked, 
when he arrived with Cassim. 


“Oh, yes, Tuan,” he replied at once. 
Vol xxiv.—57 


“This 


is my house, and my servant killed a goat here 
yesterday.” 

“Very little blood,” growled Cassim, to which 
Rajah Bot vouchsafed no reply. 

“Cassim imagined he had come across a 
clue to the murder,” I said; “he thought that 
Mat had been stabbed here.” 

Rajah Bot laughed heartily. 

“Tf Mat had been killed so close to my 
house, surely I must have known it,” he said, 
when his paroxysm of amusement had sub- 
sided. ‘ Besides, Etam found the body on the 
beach opposite; so how could he have got 
there if he was killed here?” 

The explanation seemed to satisfy Cassim, 
though he looked somewhat foolish. An 
Oriental hates being laughed at. 

After questioning every soul on that island, 
without the smallest result, I decided on leaving 
the matter in the penghulu’s hands, assisted by 
Cassim. The latter said it would be quite 
simple, and that he hoped to arrest the 
murderer within twenty-four hours. 

Cassim had not the gorgeously easy job he 
had anticipated. He spent the next ten days in 
travelling to and from Pulo Kra, each time 
bringing a man with him whom he had arrested 
on suspicion, but on investigation tne evidence 
against them was found not worth a row of pins, 
and they were in turn discharged. Finally, he 
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“**Cassim imagined he had come across a clue to the murder,’ said 1. ‘He thought that Matt had been stabbed here.’ 
Rajah Bot jaughed heartily.”” 


arrived at head - quarters one afternoon and 
admitted himself beaten, The sergeant-major 
was in my office when he reported himself. 
“The penghulu and I have made inquiries 
everywhere,” said Cassim, “but we have dis- 
covered nothing; no one seems to know 
anything about Mat on the night he was 
murdered. I believe the Evil One killed him.” 
When Cassim failed he invariably insisted that 
His Satanic Majesty was the culprit, for he would 
not admit that anything human could elude him, 
“T wonder why Sergeant Cassim never 
thought of arresting Etam?” said Sergeant- 
Major Etot, gazing up at a fly on the ceiling. 
When a Malay gentleman delivers himself of 
sarcasm it usually has the edge of a razor. 
“Etam!” snorted Cassim. “What does he 


know of it except that he found the body? 
I have talked to him and his sons about the 
matter a hundred times, for I have been living 
in their house at Pulo Kra, and if they had 
known anything I would surely have found it 
out. I employed them to try to find evidence, 
but they are all fools,” 

“Most men are fools where other people’s 
business is concerned,” said Etot. He was 
evidently bent on rubbing it in.“ Perhaps they 
did not want you to find out anything.” 

“That is foolish talk,” replied Cassim. “ If 
they had anything to conceal they need not 
have reported finding the body.” 

“ Berankali” (perhaps), said Etot. One must 
understand Malay to fully appreciate the sting 
of that single word as(he gaye, ity 
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“Hold on, Etot,” I interrupted. “ You and 
I both know that Cassim has done everything 
in his power, and we could have done no 
more.” : 

“Thank you, Tuan,” said Cassim. “I have 
done my best. I thought I had a clue the 
same afternoon that the Tuan left, but it was 
nothing.” 

“What was it?” 

“T made Etam row me over to have another 
look at the body before it was buried, and I 
saw that there was blood on one of the oars. 
I asked Etam how it got there, and after looking 
like the fool he is for a few seconds he said 
that when he first found Mat’s body he turned 
it over to see who it was, and his hand got 
covered with blood.” 

For the first and only time in his life Etot so 
far forgot himself as to give the ghost of a 
whistle. 


“Did neither the Tuan nor Cassim notice. 


that there was no blood near the body?” he 
asked. “I did, but till now I attached no 
importance to it.” : 

Cassim and I looked at each other. 

“What about that kid’s blood, Cassim ?” 
I asked. 

“What was that, Tuan ?” asked Etot. 

I told him. 

“Oh! Why did not the ‘Tuan tell me that 
before?” he asked. “Sergeant Cassim is a 
clever detective, but, like all detectives, he 
thinks that because a case looks simple it 
must of necessity be so. I believe he has 
held the clue in his hand and let it go.” 

Cassim did not like this, and I saw he was 
about to reply angrily, but I raised my hand 
for him to be silent; I was impressed by what 
the sergeant-major had said. 

“T was only joking when I spoke about Cassim 
not having arrested Etam,” Etot went on, “ but 
now I am certain he should be arrested, for I 
feel sure he knows a great deal about this 
murder, and so do his sons.” 

“Why his sons?” I asked. “Only one 
accompanied him to the penghulu’s.” 

“That is true; but if one knows about it they 
all do, for they are sure to have talked to each 
other, and if one won’t speak the others may.” 

“The sergeant-major is right, Cassim,” I said. 
“Go down to-morrow morning and bring them 
up.” 

“And Rajah Bot too?” asked Cassim, look- 
ing Etot full in the face. The turn of affairs 
rankled in his brain. 

“Rajah Bot is helping us to try to find the 
murderer,” said Etot, quietly. 

The following afternoon I had gone home 
from the office, when Cassim came to my house 
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and said he had lodged Etam and his four sons 
in the jail. Not wishing to lose any time, for 
I had that morning received the irritating 
Minute 1y from the Resident, I accompanied 
him to the jail, calling the sergeant-major on the 
way. 

On by one I had the men before me and 
interrogated them, but for all the evidence I got 
I might have been talking to their boat. Cassim 
was right, they were fools. Etam stuck to his 
story about the blood on the oar, and, of course, 
his sons said they had never seen it. Perhaps 
they were speaking the truth after all, and they 
were no bigger fools than the majority of their 
class. 

“Nothing to be got out of them,” I said, “so 
I suppose we shall have to release them like the 
others.” 

“Tf I may advise, I would suggest that the 
Tuan lets them remain in jail to-night, and 
perhaps by to-morrow they may recollect some- 
thing,” said Hussein, the head jailer, who was 
present. 

Hussein was a particularly shrewd man, and 
I had great faith in his mental capacity. From 
his quiet smile I saw he had something in his 
mind. 

“T doubt it,” I said. “It strikes me they are 
such fools they cou/dn’t keep anything to them- 
selves, but a night’s detention won’t do them 
any harm.” 

He called a warder and handed the men over 
to be locked up. 

“May I try and see if they know anything?” 
he asked. 

“Try by all means,” I said. ‘As you have 
heard every man whom we have arrested in 
connection with this case interrogated, you 
know as much about it as we do.” 

The jail consisted of two blocks of cells, each 
of two storeys, an infirmary, cook-house, and 
some workshops, all separate buildings; the 
whole was surrounded by a twenty-foot wall. 
The cell-blocks were of brick on the ground 
floor, and formed three sides of a square, the 
fourth side being open for the sake of ventilation. 
These three sides were divided into cells, the 
door of each opening into the inside of the 
square, except the two angle ones, which of 
necessity opened outwards on to the courtyard. 
The upper storeys were of wood and were 
divided into association wards ; all the buildings 
were roofed with attap palm-leaves. 

Amongst other gentry confined in the jail for 
the good of their country, I had to take charge 
of any stray lunatics who were found wander- 
ing about. They were usually harmless, and 
generally recovered their faculties very speedily, 
and Dicwascin ‘the habit Of letting the poor 
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creatures have as much liberty within the walls 
as possible. If we yot a serious case it was sent 
to the asylum at Singapore. 

One of the harmless lunatics, a Chinaman, 
was a most cheery chap, and he and I became 
great friends. He confided in me that he was 
the Viceroy’s chief baker (he did not say of 
what province), and that he was under a cloud 
because he had not cooked the rice properly one 
day ; as a matter of fact, he was a tin-miner. As 
his idiosyncrasies extended to imaginary culinary 
operations only, he was allowed “the liberty of 
the Fleet.” 

One day, however, as the prisoners were 
being assembled for the midday meal, the 
sentry at the gate suddenly spied my friend on 
the roof of one of the cell-blocks, and before 
he had time to do more than give the alarm the 
man struck a match and set the attap on fire. 
In a moment the building was in a blaze, and in 
less than half an hour the entire block was 
burnt down to the brick cells. We found the 
remains of my hapless friend the baker in one 
of the angle cells, No. 10. 

The place was rebuilt, but all Asiatics are 
intensely superstitious, and it became known 
throughout the State that that particular cell 
was haunted by the ghost of the burnt China- 
man ; consequently, I would not allow it to be 
occupied. It would hardly have been “ playing 
the game” to frighten a man to death in addi- 
tion to his being sentenced to a term of hard 
labour. 

I thought no more about the permission I had 
given to Hussein, when, about ten that night, 1 
heard a voice below my veranda, saying :— 

“May we come up, Tuan?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

Hussein, Sergeant-Major Etot, and Sergeant 
Cassim appeared, Hussein holding a piece of 
paper in his hand. 

“Well, what do you want?” I asked. 

“May I read this paper, Tuan?” asked 
Hussein. 

I nodded, and he proceeded to read as 
follows :— 

“My name is Daud, and I am the youngest 
son of Etam, and live at Pulo Kra. One night 
about twelve days ago, about two hours after 
dark, we were all in the house when someone 
called my father. He went out, and very soon 
came back and told my three brothers and me 
that we were to go with him. When we got 
outside we found Rajah Bot, and he told us to 
follow him. He took us to his house, and 
outside it was the body of a dead man. I 
could not see who it was because it was dark. 
Rajah Bot ordered my father and my brother 
Sadin to bring our boat round to that side 


of the island, and he ordered my other two 
brothers and me to take up the body and bring 
it to the boat. We did so and took it to the 
mainland. Rajah Bot came in the boat with 
us, and showed us where to put the body. He 
told us we were not to say anything to anyone 
about what we had done, or he would have us 
all killed. He then ordered my father and my 
brother Sadin to go to Pulo Arang and report 
that a man named Mat had been found mur- 
dered. When they came back my father told 
us Rajah Bot had killed Mat, and that we were 
not to say anything about it. This is the truth.” 

Hussein handed me the paper. It was 
“signed” by a cross, against which were the 
words, in English, “Daud bin Etam, his mark,” 
and under the word “witness” were the 
signatures of Hussein and the turnkey, Alim. 

“ May I ask if this is a joke,” I said, “‘or is 
it a genuine confession? And, if so, how did 
you obtain it?” 

“As soon as the Tuan left the jail,” said 
Hussein, ignoring my first question, “I went to 
the association ward where Etam and his sons 
were, and said I had received orders to lock 
them up separately, and I put each in a solitary 
cell. I felt sure the easiest to deal with would 
be the youngest son, who is only about seven- 
teen, so I put him in the ‘haunted’ cell. As if 
I had forgotten to mention it, I went back to 
him just as it was getting dark and told him the 
cell was supposed to be haunted, and that if he 
was frightened or saw anything he was to ring 
the bell and the sentry would come; at the 
same time I told the sentry to call me if the 
prisoner wanted to speak to me, and to pass on 
these orders to the relieving sentry. 

“At about eight o’clock the sentry came and 
said the prisoner had rung the bell, so I went to 
see him. He said he was frightened, and asked 
me to take him out. I asked if he had seen 
anything, and he said ‘No’; so I told him not 
to be a fool, and shut the door. About an hour 
later the sentry again called me, and I found 
the boy in a terrible state of fear, saying he was 
sure the ‘hantu’ (ghost) was in the cell. 

“*Perhaps it is,’ I said ; ‘but, if so, it must 
be because you know something you ought to 
tell. Perhaps you know how Mat was murdered. 
If so, tell me, and I will take you out of the 
cell; if you know nothing the “hantu” will 
not hurt you.’ 

“©T do not know anything,’ he said. 

“Then don’t send for me again, for I will 
not come.’ 

“T had hardly got to my quarters when the 
sentry called me for the third time. 

“Tf T tell you all I know will you take me 
out ?’ said Daud, 
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“TET tell you all I know will you take me out?’ said Daud," 


“Ves, if you tell the truth.’ 

“He then told me the story I have just given 
the Tuan. I sent the sentry for the turnkey, 
and when Alim came I told him to bring a pen, 
ink, and paper, and a lamp, and I wrote Daud’s 
statement and made him sign it. I then put 
him in another cell.” 

“What a fool!” said a voice at the back of 
the group. It was Beedin. Wherever the 
eagles were gathered together he was safe to be 
somewhere in the vicinity. 

“Maybe,” I said; “but we often get the 
truth from fools. I don’t think there is any 
probability of its not being the truth. So it 
was Rajah Bot all the time! I wonder what 
he did it for?” 

“That evidence alone is no good, Tuan,” 
said Etot. ‘The others are sure to deny it, 
and I don’t suppose Hussein’s ‘hantu’ will be 


so successful with them. Besides, we should 
have to detain them for days to do this, and the 
Tuan Besar (the Resident) would not allow 
it.” 

“T wish one of you would hit on a plan to 
get the others to confess,” I said. 

“When I was in the Rewa,” said Beedin, 
“the burra malim (the chief officer) used to 
make ‘wayongs’ (theatricals) for the saloon 
passengers. He was always one of the actors 
and must have made himself look like a fool, 
because all the Tuans and Mems used to 
laugh at him. I know, because I always had 
to help rig the stage, and when the ‘ wayong’ 
was being played I had to stand by the 
halyards to raise and lower the flags in front.” 

“Now, what might this long and interesting 
story of the days.of your youth have to do with 
whatwe are/talking about 2” I asked. 
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“7 mean that the Tuan might act a ‘wayong’ 
for Etam and his sons,” he replied. 

“And make myself look like a fool? No, 
thank you.” 

“I did not mean that, Tuan,” he said. “I 
meant, suppose the ‘I'uan pretended to them 
that he had seen all they did!” 

“ Beedin is quite right,” said Hussein. “ But 
I could suggest a better plan. The Tuan might 
tell Etam and his sons, the youngest not being 
present, that he had seen in a dream how the 
murder was committed.” 

“Great Scot!” I thought. ‘That's a good 
idea; I'll try it.” Ignorant, superstitious people 
as they were, it was quite as likely as not that 
they would fall into the trap and confess. 

‘The following morning I had Etam and his 
three eldest sons up before me, Etot, Cassim, 
Hussein, and, of course, Beedin being present. 
The latter would not have considered the show 
complete without his presence. 

“Took here,” I said. “For twelve days I 
have been trying to find out who killed Mat, and 
now, at last, the knowledge has been sent to me 
inadream. Listen. This is the dream,” and 
1 told them the story as related by Daud, adding 
a graphic description of the murder itself, which 
was pure fiction, but I knew none of them would 
be wiser than I was. 

Their faces were a study in absolute, blank 
astonishment, and there was a long pause when 
I finished. 

“Well?” T asked. 

“Alil-Allah,” said Etam, repeating the first 
words of a Mohammedan’s profession of faith. 
“Who are we to deny what ‘Tuan Allah shows?” 

“Of course it is true!” I remarked, as if it 
were beyond question. 

“Tt is all true, Tuan,” he replied. 

“T have got it written out,” I said, producing 
Iaud’s confession, as none of them could 
read—it was Greek to them, of course. “You 
are all to put your marks to it, and we will sign 
the paper as well.” 

‘They did so. 

Armed with the document, I went round to 
the Resident’s office and read it to him. 

“You policemen are rum fellows,” he re- 
marked. “ You have been a fortnight over this 
job, and apparently discovered nothing ; then 
you suddenly bring this to me. Personally, I 
don’t believe it.” 

“All the same, sir, I am bound on the 
strength of it to ask you for a warrant for the 
arrest of Rajah Bot.” 

“And I suppose I can’t refuse it,” he said, 
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“as you say you are prepared to make a sworn 
deposition.” 

I got the warrant, and at once sent the 
sergeant-major to execute it. 

“Rajah Bot,” said I, when the prisoner was 
brought before me, “I charge you with having 
murdered Mat, on the night of the ninth of this 
month, Anything you say I may bring as 
evidence against you, so you need not speak 
unless you wish.” 

The proud, haughty Malay looked me square 
in the face for some seconds without so much 
as the quiver of an eyelid. He had, from his 
point of view, done nothing to be ashamed of. 

“ How did the Tuan find out ?” he asked. 

I told him. 

“That was very clever,” he said. “I should 
like to have been present when the Tuan told 
the story of his dream to Etam and his sons.” 

He smiled, and I knew what caused that 
smile; the humorous side of the matter had 
occurred to him. For a fortnight I had actually 
employed a man to unravel the mystery of the 
crime he had himself committed. 

“ But why did you kill Mat?” I asked. 

“He had insulted me,” he replied, as coolly 
as if he had been asking for a cigarette. 

“ How?” I asked. 

“When Mat was alive only he and I knew; 
now he is dead only I know.” 

It was just the answer I might have expected. 
To such a man as Rajah Bot, any remark from 
an inferior might have been considered an insult, 
and it seemed to him only right and proper to 
avenge that insult with blood. 

“What did you stab him with?” I asked, out 
of curiosity. 

“My spear,” he replied. “I almost laughed 
when I heard the sergeant-major explaining the 
nature of the wound.” 

Rajah Bot was tried and convicted, though 
I am certain that the Sultan would have 
cast him loose at once if he could have done 
so; but the country was under British protec- 
tion, and British law had to be enforced. Only 
one thing could the Sultan do, and that was to 
claim for Rajah Bot his privilege, as one of the 
reigning house, to exemption from the death 
penalty. Instead, he got a life sentence. 

Of course, he has not served out that term; 
no man ever does. If he did not die in prison 
he is probably living at Tassek— but not as 
penghulu; and I venture to say there is not a 
Malay in the country but thinks he was perfectly 
right in wiping out an insult in the way he 
did. 
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| TWO LADIES AND A PONY- 
CART 


IN CENTRAL JAPAN. 


{Photograph 


By Vera CoLiuM. 


The story of a three-hundred-mile driving tour in Japan. 
“no one else has ever attempted such a thing in Japan.” 


“The trip is unique,” says the authoress ; 
Spite of fearful roads and precipitous 


mountain passes, spite of the queer native pony and cart—wnich together cost eight pounds —the 
ladies made a decided success of their wanderings, as will be seen from this entertaining narrative. 


JARLY in the trip Ei’s bicycle tyres 
gave out, and every day he had to 
mend them at least three times, 
until at last his back tyre was almost 
completely swathed in blue cotton 
bandages—his patent method of repairing fem. 

Henceforth, whenever we wanted him, he 
was not there; being miles behind, seated by 
the roadside mending his tyres ! 

It was thus that we got stuck at the first ferry 
we had to cross. The old highway we were fol- 
lowing, after leaving Gifu, keeps more or less 
closely to the course of the Kisogawa, one of 
Japan’s three great rivers, and in this district it 
was too wide to be spanned by bridges in the 
remote country. The ferries are provided by 
Government, but it is customary to give the 
boatmen a gratuity. When we arrived alone at 
our first ferry, we got the pony down the rude 
stone causeway leading from the upper road to 
the water level, and then we almost despaired. 


II. 


The ferry-boat was an ordinary sampan, with the 
stern half-decked over with boards, and was 
reached by a couple of slender, swaying planks 
laid from the shore to the boat. It was not so 
difficult for the two stalwart ferrymen to get the 
cart on board, but nothing would induce Neddy 
to trust himself to the slender plank, and if he 
had been led into the shallow water he could 
not possibly have climbed up on to the boat. 
In the end he was dragged and pushed aboard 
by main force. 

‘The current of the river here was very swift 
and was swelled by flood-water of a murky 
yellowish colour. The ferry-boat was kept to 
its course by a guide-rope of steel wire stretched 
across the river, and also by dint of heading it 
up stream. When we had gone two-thirds of 
the way across the men told us the boat could 
go no farther on account of the river being in 
flood, but that the remaining stretch of water 
was aeply, about swpcfat| deep. One learns 
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perforce to be philosophical over such announce- 
ments when travelling in Japan! The men 
lowered our cart over the side into the water 
and then dragged it to land. The fox-terrier 
was thrown in and swam ashore, and Z—— 
waded. Eventually I got that wretched little 
pony over the side, but not until the men had 
been obliged to arrange a kind of sloping bridge 
for him, and then I rode him triumphantly 
ashore. 

At the next ferry Ei was with us, and Ned 
had learned that the experience was in no way 
harmful, so he went on board without much 
trouble. He had great faith in his ignorant 
betto, who at least fed him night and morning, if 
he did neglect to clean him and fail to harness 
him correctly. Sometimes, on the rare occasions 
when our outrider was in front, if he went out 
of sight Neddy would lift up his voice and neigh 
for him, especially if the time happened to be 
midday, and Nature told him that barley and 
straw were due. 

When we really got among the high mountains 
the scenery was magnificent. For days our road 
followed the windings of 
the turbulent Kisogawa, 
and on either hand rose 
up giant mountains, their 
sides clothed with splen- 
did forests. Now and 
again we had _ beautiful 
views of Ena San, Ontake, 
and the Shinshu Koma- 
gatake, three mountain 
giants. 

The wild. scenery 
lost nothing in impres- 
siveness from the fact 
that incessant thunder- 
storms chased each other 
up and down the Kiso 
valley, reverberating from 
range to range, and the 
clouds and __hailstorms 
that played hide and 
seck with the sun among 
the mountain -tops lent 
the most vivid colours 
to the angry river and the steep sides of the 
hills. 

Ontake is a quiescent volcano, ten thousand 
four hundred and forty-six fect high, with more 
than a dozen craters at its summit; and we met 
strings of pilgrims on their way to or from 
making its ascent, many of them being women 
and children. The women all dispensed with 
skirts on these ascents, and looked very quaint 
with their huge rain-hats and matting cloaks. 
No wise man or woman in Shinshu ever goes 


Women pilgrims on the march—They dispense with their 
skirts and wear huge rain-hats. 
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abroad without his five-foot-by-three roll of 
matting, with its two strings, ready to throw over 
his or her shoulders at a moment’s notice at the 
approach of the frequent rain-storms ; even the 
horses are provided with these primitive rain- 
coats. We, in our open cart, should certainly 
have suffered much more than we did from the 
rain but for our sixpenny oil-paper umbrella and 
our matting cloaks, price threepence ! The male 
pilgrims, under their mats, wore dirty-white 
cotton coats, stamped all over with the red 
wax seals of the temples and shrines they had 
visited, 

The accommodation in these mountains was 
rather rough, and when we at last ran out of the 
European tinned food we had taken with us we 
sometimes found it difficult to get anything more 
appetizing than cold rice and seaweed for our 
breakfast, and rice and stale fish for supper. 
Fresh fish, eggs, and fruit were a minus quantity 
in the mountains, but as a rule the inns gave us 
very good tinned fish—bonito or salmon, and 
when this was not available we had a very good 


soup, made from dried bonito, and filled to over- 


flowing with potatoes and 
other roots, eked out with 
little dishes of roasted 
beans. 

Generally, the inns 
were clean and the people 
very hospitable, but once 
or twice we had un- 
pleasant experiences, and 
had to have free recourse 
to our supply of Keat- 
ing’s ! 

The bath in these 
country inns was often 
something of a difficulty. 
Once we were invited to 
bathe in the kitchen, 
where the steaming bath- 
tub stood amidst a little 
group of men who 
gathered in the room in 
the evening to gossip 
and smoke! Very often 
the bath-shed had no 
door, and when it had it was not infre- 
quently a glass one. Much as the country- 
folk in Japan stare at foreigners, they do not, 
however, take advantage of these defenceless 
bathrooms, so that the anticipation was always 
worse than the event. Very often, at the busier 
inns, two people have to bathe together. I 
have often been invited to share the bathroom 
with a Japanese lady guest. To avoid this 
awkward necessity, Z—— and I usually went 
to the bathroon, togdther, and jit was on these 
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occasions that our little dog proved himself 
so useful. It is impossible to take any- 
thing but a cotton wdafa to a Japanese bath- 
room, as there is scarely ever a dressing-room 
attached to the bathrooms of country inns, 
and the room itself is wet everywhere, and 
contains neither peg nor shelf—in fact, all 
Japanese guests divest themselves of their gar- 
ments outside the door! 
So we generally tied our 
money - bag round the 
dog's neck. He was a most 
ferocious little watch dog, 
and never allowed anyone 
to enter our room in our 
absence without a noisy 
protest. Had we left him 
loose, he would not have 
permitted anyone to enter 
without getting bitten ! 
He was very useful, too, 
when we were passing 
through villages. Some- 


times we were almost 
mobbed, and_ whatever 
Neddy might be per- 


suaded to do in the open 
country, nothing would 
induce him to go out of 
a crawl through villages 
and towns. He _ him- 
self cleared a path, for 
with ears laid back, and snapping jaws, he gave 
the children to understand that those whom he 
could reach he would most certainly bite. The 
little dog warned adventurous boys from 
approaching too close to the sides of the cart— 
Japanese, as a rule, are very much afraid of dogs 
—and one of us would defend the rear with the 
whip. Most of the boys, being stark naked, 
found it good policy to keep clear of the lash, 
and if one came too close and got caught the 
little crowd would roar with laughter. It was 
almost always a well-meaning little mob, which 
looked upon the advent of a foreign pony, a 
foreign cart, a foreign dog, and two foreign 
ladies much as boys at home would look upon a 
circus ! 

None of these country people had ever seen 
such a small horse in their lives, and most of 
them concluded he must be that strange, un- 
known beast, a donkey. The women, and even 
some men, often asked if he were a foal! 

Many of the villagers, again, had never seen a 
foreign woman before, and of foreign men they 
had seen but few. Often they did not know 
whether we were men or women—for it must be 
remembered that in olden days Japanese men 


wore their hair rather long and dressed on their 
Vol. xxiv.—58 


The village children were 
the pony-cart 


astly. interested in the advent of 
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heads, and that their dress is very little 
different from a woman’s, while very few of 
them have hair on their faces. None of them 
had ever seen a two-wheeled carriage or a fox- 
terrier. 

The cry that heralded our approach was 
always ‘“Seiyo basha!” (foreign carriage), varied 
with “Ijin san!” (foreigners) and “Chisai kawai 
uma !” (sweet little horse) 
or “ Kireina inu!” (beau- 
tiful dog), interspersed 
with many personal re- 
marks, flatteringand other- 
wise. 

At one village, where 
the pony was the centre 
of a curious and admiring 
crowd, we told them that 
he came from Korea. “Ah, 
then you are Koreans!” 
exclaimed the man nearest 
to us. We told him that 
we were English, and he 
then asked us whether we 
had driven all the way 
from England in our 
“carriage,” or whether it 
had been necessary to 
cross the sea! In justice 
to the Japanese I must 
say that such a display of 
ignorance is extremely 
rare, even in the most countrified places, though 
numbers of the older generation could neither 
write nor read. 

The last of our genuine mountain passes was 
the Wada-toge, the summit of which is five 
thousand three hundred feet above the sea— 
higher than the highest of our English moun- 
tains. It took us a whole day to cross this pass, 
and even then we had to find shelter at a farm- 
house miles from the bottom on the other side. 
.At this house, although the people had the 
necessary police licence to take in guests, they 
were so busy with their silkworms that they were 
not by any means willing to have us, and we got 
very little attention from them. Had it not 
been so late, they would certainly not have 
taken us in at all. All that district was engaged 
in silkworm raising and silk reeling, and coming 
over the pass we met strings of pack-horses 
laden with bamboo crates full of some of the 
largest cocoons I have ever seen. 

The inns were often crowded with raw-silk 
dealers from the cities, and most of them gave 
up one room, floored with oilcloth, to the 
temporary storing of the cocoons the dealers 
came to collect. 


Near, the, suphmit pb tel Wada-toge we made 


occupants. 
graph, 
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our customary midday halt, for we usually 
travelled from 8 a.m. till about noon, and 
from about 3 p.m. till 5 or 6 p.m., covering 
from eighteen to thirty miles a day, according 
to the condition of the roads. We unharnessed 
the pony, for we felt that he got a better rest 
by being quite free from harness, fed him, and 
ourselyes ordered lunch from one of the two 
rival tea-houses on either side of the way. 

As the traveller nears the Nishi Mochiya tea- 
houses the hostesses run along the polished 
verandas and tout for custom. We chose the 
one on the left, which was presided over by an 
old woman. I have most pleasant recollections 
of this particular halt, because our old hostess 
was so charming, and gave us a glimpse of the 
old courtly manners and phrases of a bygone 
day, when haughty daimros and magnificent 
samurai had deigned to make use of these 
mountain hostelries. ‘The, old lady was so 
delighted at the prospect of receiving a copy 
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of the photograph I took of her house that 
she insisted on reducing the bill for our very 
excellent lunch of rice and bonito to twopence- 


halfpenny each—a very low charge indeed for 
such an inaccessible place. 
She and her ancient husband sat on the 


veranda near Z when I took the photo- 
graph, but since they proudly insisted on draw- 
ing down the blue curtain that shaded the 


veranda—because it bore the sign of their 
house upon it—they themselves were left in 
‘deep shadow, and do not appear in the picture. 
Months afterwards we sent them a copy of the 
photograph, and received a touching letter of 
gratitude in return—a quaint mixture of the 
most courtly phrases of old-fashioned politeness 
and hopelessly ungrammatical provincialisms. 
It was the work of their daughter-in-law. 

Very well, too, do I remember the day that 
followed. We started from our silk farm down 
the mountain at 7 a.m., hoping to get clear of 
the rain, which had set in during the night, when 
we reached the plain below. But it only came 
down the harder, and towards midday we en- 
countered signs of considerable flooding. We 
were afraid to stop for our midday meal, as we 
were all very wet and feared chills for both 
humans and beasts. During the afternoon, as 
we all plodded on at a steady walk, often wading 
through several inches of water, the wind rose 


wayside tea-house at which the Authoress and her companion put up. 
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toa gale and chilled us all to the bone. Oil- 
paper and matting were no protection against 
such rain as this. 

We did not reach our destination until four 
o'clock, having travelled steadily, if slowly, for 
nine hours without stopping for rest or food, 
and having crossed over still another pass. 

That night we slept at the best inn in the 
town, knowing by experience tHat a small inn 
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would be quite in- 
capable of coping with 
so many wet garments. 
Even the changes in 
our baggage were 
damp, and we had to 
sit in cotton wkafa and 
shiver until the hot 
bath was ready. The 
pony also rejoiced in 
the unwonted luxury 
of shelter and straw 
that night, and our 
man fared better than 
usual. 

At this inn, which 
was rather a smart one, 
we paid two shillings 
a head for supper, bed, 
and breakfast, which 
was double what most 
of the small wayside 
hostelries charged us. 
At one we had only 
been charged sixpence 
each. Of course, there 
is also the chadas, or 
gratuity to the house, 
whichis proportionately 
on a much larger scale 
than the usual “tip” 
to the servants at 
European hotels. This 
is paid on_ entering 
the inn, and from its 
amount the host knows 
just how much extra 
attention and_ service 
his guests will require, 
and the sum is duly 
receipted on a printed 
form. Sometimes even 
a small present is 
made in return, such 
as a fancy towel or a 
paper fan. 

All Japanese inns, 
of course, charge a great 
deal more to the globe 
trotting European 
tourist who does not 
speak the language, 
singe he or she is not 
content to travel strictly 
@ la Japonaise, and 
worries the entire 
household withavariety 
of strange demands— 
extra quilts to sleep on 
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(because they find the 
floor hard) ; an impro- 
vised pillow; special 
food (the ordinary guest 
takes what is given 
him and at the hour 
that his host pleases, 
and is thankful); 
knives, forks, and 
spoons (because he has 
neglected to practise 
eating his food with 
chopsticks); a bath 
with fresh water in it 
(because he will not 
follow the custom of 
entering the bath as 
soon as he arrives, thus 
getting the opportunity 
of first bath and the 
water while it is fresh) ; 
and half-a-dozen other 
requirements. He re- 
serves his chadai also 
until he leaves, and 
often the host  mis- 
understands this action 
and, fearing he will get 
no recompense for his 
extra trouble, augments 
the bill accordingly. 
These visitors not un- 
usually treat the 
waitresses like so many 
novel playthings, 
especially travellers of 
the sterner sex, who 
sometimes fail hope- 
lessly to distinguish 
between _ professional 
getshas and ordinary 
maid-servants. 

The hostess of this 
inn, hearing that we 
had not eaten since 
6.30 am. (when our 
breakfast had consisted 
of cold, stodgy rice 
and potato soup, 
flavoured with some 
absolutely putrid fish!), 
and that we were very 
hungry, instead of 
giving us pot-luck at 
once, proceeded to 
prepare a sumptuous 
feast, which took such 
ajlong time to make 
teddy that it did not 
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appear until 7 p.m. The Arive de réststance was raw 
carp —carefully bled, cut in thin strips, and served 
on a glass grating with garnishing of delicate 
flowers carved from radishes and _ other 
coloured roots—and under the circumstances 
we both felt bound to partake of it, espe- 
cially as our hostess herself was waiting upon 
us. It looked delicious, and it tasted rather 
like very tough oysters, and was not at all 
unpleasant, but somehow the idea that it was 
raw, and that it had been fished out of the 
carp-pond in the garden and cut up while we 
waited, was too much for us. We could not get 
through our very liberal portions, and, with 


moor from Miyoda, the nearest large village, 
was really impassable, and we were warned by 
the villagers not to attempt it. Great wide 
chasms, three feet deep, had been torn in it by 
the flood-water and rain, and in one place the 
swollen river had undermined the track (it 
could hardly be called a “road” at the best of 
times), and left a ledge barely four feet wide. 

However, we passed over it! A friendly 
countryman, journeying our way, and_ six 
charming little schoolboys came to the rescue. 
(Ei, as usual, was miles behind, mending his 
bicycle tyres !) 

We had to unload the cart, and I had to 


Asama, the active volcano ascended by the Authoress. 
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abject apologies, had to leave it. It is strange 
what prejudice can accomplish with one’s palate. 
Only a few days before we had sickened at the 
taste of some sweet, stringy, pink horseflesh, 
which really was not much worse than most of 
the tinned beef you get in the mountains, and 
we always managed to eat that if it was set 
before us. There were several other dishes at 
this meal, however, and I think it was the best 
Japanese dinner I have ever had. It was 
certainly the least expensive. 

During the night the gale raged horribly, and 
once or twice we feared that the roof would be 
blown off. A great deal of rather serious 
damage was done in the town. 

The next day we found that the soft roads, 
which in this district are all made of loose 
volcanic sand, red and black, were cut to pieces 
by the rain and flooded streams ; and although 
we had hoped to reach Karuizawa, our goal, by 
midday, we did not arrive until about four 
o’clock in the afternoon. ‘The road across the 


make the pony jump the rifts in the road, while 
Z——, the countryman, and the six little boys 
held tightly on to the wheels and tail of the cart, 
actually lifting it over the chasms. It was not 
easy work. Once Neddy and I both pitched on 
to our knees in a shallow ditch, and sometimes 
the violent jerks of his leaps pulled over some 
of the bearers, and a wheel would plunge deep 
into one of the rifts, taking a few of the boys 
with it! Had our cart been anything but the 
substantial wooden structure it was, it must 
have been smashed to pieces that day. 

‘The worst was over at last, however, and after 
absolutely vain attempts to persuade our little 
helpers to accept a small present of money with 
which to buy sweets, we found some precious 
picture post-cards (which we were somewhat 
loath to part with), which they accepted at once 
with delight. 

All our troubles were not at an end yet. That 
morning we had all donned clean clothes, even 


to the man, and the pony,and art>had had an 
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extra cleaning, because Karuizawa is quite a 
crowded summer resort, and we wished to look 
spick and span after our seventeen days’ journey, 
in order to astonish our friends. But, alas ! the 
last two miles over the moor we actually had to 
wade (the going was too heavy for us to attempt 
to ride) through liquid, jet-black volcanic mud, 
nearly knee-deep, and when we arrived at the 
village we looked the most bedraggled and filthy 
objects imaginable. Even the pony and the fox- 
terrier looked dejected and ashamed of their 
plight. 

It was very pleasant that evening to change 
into the clean garments that were awaiting us, to 
drink European tea, to talk to people in our own 
language, and finally to sleep in beds! 

We had planned to spend a week here, and 
then to return to Kobe by the other great high- 
way, the Tokaido, which follows the East Coast. 
We delayed a few days, however, in order that 
I might make the ascent of Asama, the great 
active volcano in the neighbourhood. That 
night, on the summit of the mountain, where 
the dense clouds completely hid the huge crater, 
and the thick, sulphurous smoke was only dis- 
tinguished from the drenching mists that soaked 
us to the skin by its pungent flavour, the storm 
began. I say the storm advisedly, for never was 
such another experienced in that district. It was 
terrific—the meeting and clash of two typhoon 
systems, which disturbed and depressed an area 
about three hundred miles square. It blew 
and rained for five days on end. All the 
streams and rivers flooded, and Karuizawa was 
cut off from the rest of the world. Not a single 
foot or railway bridge stood intact in the neigh- 
bourhood, many of those that withstood the 
floods being isolated in the centre of a huge 
roaring river about six times as wide as the 
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natural bed. Even the roads and railway tracks 
were, in many cases, completely washed away. 
Roofs leaked, houses threatened to fall and 
had to be deserted. A little stream, which before 
our arrival had been crossed by a plank, swelled 
to an angry torrent three hundred yards wide in 
places, and approached to within twelve yards of 
my bedroom window. A newly-built bungalow 
near to ours was destroyed and half washed 
away. 

We made a desperate attempt to get away, 
but were stopped within a mile of the village by 
water which reached well above our knees, and 
before we had got that far even we had been 
obliged to unharness the pony once, and to get 
men to carry our cart across a break in the road, 
where the track was not even wide enough to 
take our narrow cart. So we had at last to give 
up all hopes of returning to Kobe by road, as 
also any hope of leaving Karuizawa for eight or 
nine days, by which time temporary railway 
bridges would be constructed of sand-baskets 
and stones. We had to sell our pony and cart, 
which we did quite successfully, losing nothing 
by the transaction, which was as well for us, as 
the floods cost everybody dear, what with the 
delay, difficulty of getting away, and the 
doctors’ bills for chills caught by exposure 
during the floods and storms ! 

Henceforth Neddy led a quieter and happier 
life, and one more suited, perhaps, to his 
advanced age, as the pet of a family of 
children. 

On my writing-table I have a tiny little horse- 
shoe—not much bigger than a lady's bracelet-— 
with but two holes for nails on either side, and 
this I keep in honour of Neddy the pioneer, the 
very first horse that was ever taken on a driving 
tour through Japan. 
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Captured by Filipinos. 


Totp sy Boatswain WILLIAM JuRascHKA, U.S. Navy, AND SET DOWN BY LIEUTENANT 
R. S. Keyes, U.S. Navy. 


The terrible experiences of a United States sailor who fell into the hands of the Filipino insurgents, 
and for nearly five months endured all sorts of hardships and tortures at the hands of his cruel 


and savage captors. 


The story of his shifts to communicate with his comrades, and his final 
escape, is as romantic and exciting as anything in fiction. 


Lieutenant Keyes writes: “I have 


taken all possible steps to verify names, dates, and places, and the story has been corrected by 


the narrator. 


MIGHT have spared myself anxiety 
as to the fate of my comrades, for 
they proved very well able to look 
after themselves. What happened in 
Sara I heard afterwards from the little 
bugler and from our soldiers themselves. About 
a hundred bolomen got into the square and hid 
themselves in the grass behind the ant-hills. At 
daylight the bugler blew “ Réveillé” in front of 
the barracks, and then walked over toward the 
officers’ quarters. On the way he noticed some 
slight commotion in the grass, but kept his 
head, walked on to the officers’ quarters, and 
blew “ Réveillé” there. He then walked slowly 
back toward the barracks, whistling a lively 
tune, and when he reached the barracks blew 
“To arms” with a will instead of “ Assembly.” 
The company came tumbling out, dressed for 
the most part in rifles and belts, and shot the 
insurgents down as they ran. ‘The Filipino bugler 
blew the charge and the riflemen rushed in, 
only to be met and driven like sheep. The 
bodies of dozens of them were found afterwards 
in the cane-fields. 

The insurgents feared a counter-attack from 
Captain Brownell, and we accordingly packed 
up and moved farther into the mountains. We 
travelled for two days, depending on the villages 
for food, as we had none to take with us. 
When we reached a village, rice would be 
boiled, placed in calabashes, and everybody 
dipped in his hand. At first I could not bring 
myself to eat from the same calabash as the 
natives, but hunger knows no law, and I was 
soon glad to dip with the rest, shutting my 
eyes to possible consequences. 

At length we reached our goal, the top of a 
mountain the natives called Sinarta. It had 
been an insurgent stronghold during the insur- 
rections against the Spaniards, and I thought, 
as I looked down its steep and rugged sides, 
that with fifty good men one could hold it 
against an army. There were only two paths 
to the top—one of them very difficult. The 
summit was flat, and here we found two shacks, 
which were used by the Governor, his officers, 
and myself, the riflemen and bolomen camping 
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in the grass. A stream wound about the foot 
of the mountain, and all water was carried up in 
long bamboo poles with all the joints except the 
bottom one knocked out. 

Here we faced real starvation. The country 
was rugged and food was scarce. Roots, and 
even worms, were dug up every day, and often 
I chewed the thick leaves from a sort of 
pepper-bush by way of a meal. When we 
got a sack of rice, which was not often, 
it only made a handful for each of us, the 
Governor seeing that I got my share. It 
made the bolomen fiercely angry to see a hated 
Americano eating rice for which they were 
starving. One evening, as I sat near the edge 
of the top of the mountain, they nearly made 
an end of me. The top sloped toward the 
precipice, near which I was sitting, and close to 
the summit of this slope was a large fallen tree, 
the branches of which had been cut off for fire- 
wood. I heard a slight noise, and, looking up, 
saw this log rolling down upon me at terrific 
speed. My bolomen grabbed me and hauled 
me bodily out of its path, missing death by a 
few feet. Thereupon a number of the ugly 
brutes rushed toward us, flourishing their 
weapons, but my guard dragged me toward the 
Governor's shack, calling him by name mean- 
while. He came out, shouting to his Tagalog 
riflemen, who promptly surrounded the bolomen 
and cowed them into submission. The Governor 
then drew his sword and gave it to me, telling 
me to run it through the heart of any man whom 
I could recognize as a leader in the affair. It was 
a Japanese sword, a long, heavy weapon, and I 
was itching to try it on some of their heads, but 
1 knew the act would be the signal for my own 
execution that very night. 

I often wondered at the Governor’s care of 
me, and did not know the reason until long 
afterwards. It appeared that his wife and 
children had been captured when the Americans 
took Sara, and he had been informed that what- 
ever he did to me would be done to them. Of 
course, it was only a bluff, as no American 
soldier would wreak—vengeance on_ helpless 
women andichildren_but,(accustomed to such 
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things, he fully believed it, and watched over 
me day and night. He told me to keep near 
him at all times, and I often slept beside him. 

We lived on this mountain for about two 
weeks, always hungry, and very cold at night. 
The objectionable habit my guard had of sleep- 
ing across my body was not quite so annoying 
here, as it at least kept me fairly warm. I had 
no other clothing than the pyjama coat that had 
been given me as we flew from Sara, and a 
large part of that had gone for bandages for my 
wounds, 

One other thing I had brought from Sara— 
the Governor’s monkey. She was about to be 
left behind, when I saw her and put her on the 
back of my carabao bull. We soon became fast 
friends, and have remained so ever since. She 
is now at my home in Paterson, New Jersey, 
well and happy. 

On Christmas morning—I only knew it was 
Christmas because the Governor told me—we 
left Sinarta for Carlés, stopping at villages each 
night. During this journey I saw a sight of 
which I had heard but never seen; nor do I 
wish to see it again. Near the road over which 
we passed was a large 
ant-hill, and near this 
ant-hill lay the half- 
eaten body of a man 
—whether American 
or Filipino I could 
not tell. Hehad been 
staked to the ground, 
his mouth prised open 
with a forked stick, 
anda trail of molasses 
led down his throat. 
The ants followed 
the molasses into the 
stomach, causing 
death after unspeak- 
able agony. 

We reached Carlés 
after a journey of 
seven days, tired and 
hungry. Here food 
was plentiful, and I 
again saw Andres 
Villanueva, who had 
saved my life at Es- 
tancia. Our stay, how- 
ever, was short, as we 
heard that American soldiers were marching on 
Carlés, so we hurried away to a salt-water swamp 
near Tupas, on the eastern coast of Concepcion. 
The camp was pitched on a small area of solid 
ground in the heart of the swamp, where we 
found two huts, one of them occupied by a 
fisherman and his family. 
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The other hut was used as a storehouse, 
about forty bags of rice being piled in the 
corner opposite the door. A narrow passage- 
way was left on two sides of the pile of rice, 
and in one of these passages I slept at night. 
The other was occupied by a Filipino prisoner, 
whom I now saw for the first time. I thought 
him a priest, as the rabble would kiss his hand 
when he left the hut, but with what crime he 
was charged I have never learned. I talked 
with him often, as best 1 could, with my broken 
Spanish, but he would never tell me why he was 
held a captive. 

He did inform me, however, that the 
American soldiers were in Carlés, where his 
wife lived. I also learned that she was coming 
to our camp in a few days to bring him some 
clothing, and, as we had plenty of food and I 
was beginning to take an interest in life again, 
I hatched a plan to regain my freedom. 

With as much diplomacy as I could manage I 
told him that, if he would allow his wife to 
carry a note from me to our soldiers in Carlés, I 
would guarantee his release and protection. He 
consented, and I set about to find a way to write 
the note. I had a 
letter written to me 
by Lieutenant Oman, 
and the bottom of 
this furnished the 
paper. A pen was 
the next requisite ; so 
T caught a chicken, 
of which we had 
quite a number in the 
camp, and borrowed 
a wing-feather. Ink 
came next, and that 
puzzled me for some 
time. Finally, I begged 
a leaf of tobacco from 
one of the officers and 
hid it in my prison. 
The next day I found 
a clam-shell, and cut 
a piece of stalk from 
one of the bunches of 
bananas in the camp. 
This I squeezed into 
the clam-shell, and, 
chewing the tobacco, 
added it to the 
banana-juice. It made a passable ink, being 
acid, and I wrote my letter, which I have to this 
day, as it was never sent. 

The day before my fellow-prisoner’s wife was 
to come I was lying on my side of the rice-pile, 
he on_the othef, our feet |nearly touching. A 
young Filipino “lieutenant, ~Lassu_ by’ name, 
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“He ran him three times through 
the body with the bayonet." 


walked into the hut, a 
Remington rifle, with 
bayonet fixed, in his hand. 
He spoke 


dialect to my 


a few words in the Filipino 
fellow-prisoner, in what 
seemed to me a ndly manner, and 

then ran him three times through the 

t. The poor wretch 
moaned in agony for a few minutes and 

then lay still. Some bolomen came in and 
dragged him out, and I was left alone except 
for my grinning guards. I never learned the 
reason for this heartless butchery—if, indeed, 
there was any reason. His wife never came, or 
if she did I never saw her. 


body with the bayon 


The next day my guard took me pigeon- 
shooting, as they frequently did, now that I was 
stronger and could walk fairly well. We had 
pretty good luck, ,and_ also yobtained some 
chickens from acvillage hédr) by! COn our return, 
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being tired out with the long tramp, I went into 
my hut and lay down. I had scarcely touched 
the earth when “bang !” went a gun just outside 
my door. I jumped up, thinking that I was 
to follow my fellow- prisoner of yesterday, 
but my guard of bolomen jumped on me 
and forced me to the ground. Looking out 
of the door, I saw an insurgent with an ugly 
wound across his breast, from which the blood 
gushed in streams. My guard thought that I 
had got hold of a gun in some way and shot 
him, and things looked black for me for a few 
minutes. The wounded man, however, said a 
few words to them, and they put aside their 
bolos and allowed me to rise. It turned out 
that the native had carried his shot-gun, with 
which many of them were armed, slung across 
his back. In unslinging the weapon he had 
awkwardly managed to bring the muzzle in line 
with his breast, and in some way the gun was 
discharged, tearing the clothing and flesh from 
his body. The man’s explanation seemed to 
tickle my guard, who laughed at his plight as 
though it were a good joke. 

All the time we lay in that dreary salt-marsh 
I was scheming to get away; but now that it 
was impossible to get my letter to Carlés I was 
thrown entirely on my own resources. I knew 
that the fisherman had two boats, a small canoe 
and a larger one, fitted with sails. Both of 
these boats had been brought up to the camp 
at high tide, but sometimes the fisherman 
returned with only his paddles and a string of 
fish. The paddles were always taken to the 
shack, but I had noticed one which he never 
used leaning against the side of the hut. One 
day I sauntered toward this paddle, near which 
the fisherman’s children were hacking around 
with small bolos, a habit the Filipinos acquire 
early in life. I wanted a bolo as well as a 
paddle, and tried to make friends with the 
children. The little imps were anything but 
friendly, however, and scuttled out of sight. This 
was lucky in one way, for I grabbed the paddle, 
threw it as far as I could into the tall grass by 
the river, and walked leisurely back to my hut 
and lay down. It was not long before the 
paddle was missed, and then there was great 
jabbering and running about among the 
bolomen, who took the bolos from the children. 
They are fair woodsmen, but failed to find the 
paddle. ‘They watched me more closely than 
ever after that, and it seemed almost impossible 
to escape their vigilance. 

I had been hiding provisions under the pile 
of rice in my hut, and had now enough to last 
two days—rice, bananas, and twoeggs. My plan 
was to get the smaller boat, make a dash for the 


ocean, and paddle down to Ajui, about thirty 
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miles away, where I heard our soldiers were at 
that time. It was a slender chance, but I was 
ready for anything by this time. I had figured 
out the time of high and low tide by the moon, 
and when I judged that high water would bring 
the fisherman's canoe about five hundred yards 
from the camp one night I determined to make 
my attempt. 

About dusk I managed to get into the river- 
bed unseen and floundered as rapidly as I could 
toward the sea, the mud coming to my waist. 
‘The fisherman had returned shortly before, and 
I hoped to find the small canoe near the camp. 
I was not disappointed, for I had calculated the 
tide pretty closely, and found the canve about 
eight hundred yards away, tied to a root. I 
went back as rapidly as possible, sauntered into 
my hut with a yawn, as though I had been 
stretching my legs before turning in, and lay 
down beside the pile of rice. It was pitch- 
dark, and the mud which covered my body 
passed unnoticed. Pretending to sleep, I worked 
my little store of provisions out from under the 
rice, and waited for my guard to sleep. They 
jabbered awhile, and then lay down one by one. 
I was on the point of rising and stepping over 
their bodies, when the whole camp was awakened 
by a screeching crowd that came galloping in qn 
carabao back. At the head of this procession 
rode Andres Villanueva on a small pony, and he 
told me that the Governor had sent him to take 
me back to Carlés, which had been evacuated 
by our troops. I could have cried with vexa- 
tion at this downfall of my hopes, but I had no 
time, for they bundled me on to the back of a 
carahao, and off we went pell-mell for Carlés. 

We reached Carlés at about 11 p.m., and 
there I found the Governor. In front of the 
priest’s house, where the Governor was staying, 
were several saddled horses and a number of 
carabaos. I was told by Garcia that I must go 
back to the mountains, and, remembering the 
starvation and hardship I had undergone there, 
I told him flatly that he could kill me first. He 
laughed, and said that I must go, but that he 
wanted me to write a letter to Colonel Van 
Horne, of the Eighteenth Regulars, in Sara, to 
which he would sign his name. 

I began to write, and soon discovered that it 
was an attempt to ambuscade an American force, 
for I was made to date it from another town, 
and I also suspected that the date was incorrect, 
although I had now lost all idea of time. The 
Governor told me to say that he was ready to 
come over to the Americans, and that at a certain 
time and place it would be easy to surround 
him and take him and his soldiers prisoners. As 
I had seen several hundred riflemen preparing to 
march, I knew/that.thesinall force mentioned 
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by the Governor was only intended to deceive 
Colonel Van Horne, so, after cach false state- 
ment, I inserted a word of American slang— 
“nit.” Ido not remember the exact words of 
the letter, but Colonel Van Horne told me 
afterwards that he understood the “nits” per- 
fectly, and had a good laugh over the document. 

I was now placed in a large room in the 
priest’s house, guarded by my little friend the 
bugler. From this same room I had _ nearly 
escaped when in Carlés before, previous to 
going to the marsh from which we had just 
come. I had rolled some bananas in a sort of 
quilt which had been given me, as I had fever 
at the time, and tied two green cocoanuts 
together with a string. On that occasion the 
Governor and about twenty others were sleeping 
in the same room, so that I was compelled to 
use the utmost caution. 
Waiting until everyone 
seemed asleep, I crawled to 
the window and threw my 
bundle and cocoanuts to 
the ground, about fifteen 
feet below. I was about to 
follow myself, when some- 
one in the room sat up and 
spoke to his neighbour. I 
lay down as quickly as pos- 
sible, and for hours waited 
for the talkers to go to sleep. 
Tt was getting on towards 
daylight, and I knew that 
the quilt which had covered 
me, rolled up with bananas 
inside, would tell the insur- 
gents that I had attempted 
to escape, and that I should 
be so closely guarded that 
another attempt would be 
impossible. Just as it began 
to grow light in the East 
the talking Filipinos went 
to sleep, and I cast about 
for some means to regain 
my property, as escape was 
impossible in daylight. I 
found a fishing-line in the 
room, with a hook on it, and, with this as a 
grapnel, fished for the quilt and cocoa-nuts. 
Surely no angler ever “fished” under more 
trying circumstances. The line was blown 
about by the breeze so much that it was impos- 
sible to hook my plunder, so I made another 
search of the room for a “sinker.” ‘The only 
thing I could find was a Filipino flag, so, rolling 
this into a tight ball, I wound the fishing-line 
around it, and finally succeeded in regaining 
the quilt and cocoanuts. 


constant and 
and which he 
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The Governor's monkey, which was the boatswain's 
companion during bi vity, 

now well and happy at his home 

in New Jersey. 

by Jas, Gray, 


T had scarcely got : 


them back into the room and lain down when 
all hands woke up. A few minutes more and I 
should have been detected. 

This time, however, Fortune was kinder. The 
room had five large windows, each closed by 
wooden shutters working on rollers. I knew 
that to move one of them would make a big 
racket, and was trying to think of some way to 
get-one of them open without being detected 
when my solitary guard, the little bugler, solved 
the problem. He yawned, lit a cigarette, and 
then walked to one of the windows and 
opened it. Of course, I was seemingly sound 
asleep, and after a good look at me the 
bugler opened the door and stepped into 
the corridor, leaving the door wide open. I 
knew it was my only chance, as we started 
for the mountains in the morning; so, rising 
quickly, I jumped through 
the open window, my 
monkey hanging about my 
neck. Unhurt by the fall, I 
ran for the beach, about a 
thousand yards away, hurry- 
ing along through the bright 
moonlight as fast as I could 
with my lame ankle. From 
the beach I could see a 
small hill, covered with trees 
and dense undergrowth, and 
made for it at once. My idea 
was to hide in the under- 
growth and wait until our 
soldiers should come, as I 
had learned by this time 
that when the insurgents 
evacuated a place it usually 
meant that the Americans 
were close behind. Ofcourse, 
this was a mere chance, but 
the best that offered. 

I had scarcely got out of 
sight in the brush when 
Carlés woke up with a bang. 
Bells rang, bugles sounded, 
dogs barked, and pande- 
monium seemed to have 
broken loose in the little 
town, so quiet a few minutes before. Working into 
the centre of the jungle, I found a small hollow, 
and, lying down in this, I covered myself and the 
monkey with brush and leaves. For hours we 
lay there, with voices all around us; and once a 
boloman slashed the brush within a yard of my 
feet. I scarcely breathed, and only stirred to 
stroke the monkey to keep it quiet. 

‘The danger past, the sun came up; it began 
to get hot, and my tongue swelled with thirst. 
To crown all, the ,insdrgents firéd the brush that 
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afternoon, and, choked with smoke and thirst, 
Miss Monkey and I lay there for several hours, 
with our noses in the ground, gasping for breath. 
Evening came, and with it a change of wind, so 
we were out of danger from fire for the time being. 

I knew, however, that I must have water, and 
that soon, or I should be compelled to give 
myself up. As soon as it was dark I stole 
down to the beach and took a hurried swim, 
holding the salt water in my mouth, but not 
swallowing it. My thirst was relieved for a few 
minutes, but presently returned worse than ever. 
Stealing along the beach, I saw several boats 
anchored a little off shore, and the idea came 
into my head that I might take one of these 
boats and get to Capiz, about twenty-five miles 
distant, where I had heard our soldiers were. 
Two or three hundred yards from the boats was 
a shack, and I stole towards it, hoping to find a 
paddle, as I had found none in the boats. 1 
had got within a hundred yards of the shack 
when a lot of curs woke up and commenced 
to bark and howl, so I hurriedly dodged back 
into the brush, 

Two ways were open to me now—to try for 
Capiz without a paddle or make my way over- 
land to Balasan, also occupied by American 
troops, as I thought. It was a slim chance 
either way, and I did not even know that troops 
were in either Capiz or Balasan, as so many lies 
were told to me and about me that I never 
knew what to believe. Among other things, I 
had been told that Japan had declared war 
against the United States, had driven the 
American forces out of Manila, and was now 
fighting them at Iloilo. In my quandary I 
drew straws to decide my plan of action. The 
oracle indicated Balasan. 

Accordingly, I travelled down the beach for 
several miles, and then cut across, striking the 
toad which I knew ran from Carlés to Balasan. 
Just as I stuck the road I heard voices, and 
jumped back into the undergrowth, travelling 
parallel to the road. I must have water or 
cocoanuts, as I had now been about thirty 
hours without drinking, a part of that time half 
suffocated by smoke. My tongue was black, 
and completely filled my mouth. Miss Monkey, 
too, was suffering, but held on around my neck 
with a death-grip. 

At last we came to a cocoanut grove, and I 
sat down at the foot of one of the smallest trees 
to rest before climbing. The climb would have 
been easy for a strong man, as the Filipinos 
cut steps in the trees, but I was ill, my body 
covered with wounds and sores, and my feet cut 
to ribbons, Finally I began to climb, and had 
got perhaps ten feet from the ground when the 
tree was surrounded by about twenty bolomen 


and spearmen, screeching and shouting. I 
thought my time had come, and came down, 
intending to take one or two along with me for 
company if possible. It turned out, however, 
that this was one of the many parties sent out 
by Andres Villanueva to recapture me. The 
Governor had threatened his life, as Comman- 
dante of Carles, if I were not retaken alive. 

I was completely played out, and fell in a 
heap, gasping “Agua! Agua!” One of the 
bolomen, kinder than the usual run of them, 
climbed the tree and threw down a number of 
cocoanuts. ‘These were split open with bolos, 
and I drank until I thought I should burst, 
although even then my thirst seemed as bad as 
ever. A carabao was then produced from some- 
where, and we set off for Carlés, arriving about 
noon. Andres Villanueva received me warmly, 
as he was quite friendly, and his own life was 
staked on my recapture. He had rice, bananas, 
and other foods all ready, as he knew I should 
be hungry. Miss Monkey was not forgotten, but 
she was so nearly starved that she could not eat, 
and I had to force little bits of banana down 
her throat. 

‘The Governor had left Carlés, so Villanueva 
asked me to write to him, saying that I was 
well and had been recaptured. I did so, and 
shortly after the courier had set out with my 
letter Villanueva himself set out on horseback 
alone. I never saw him again, but have always 
regarded him as a true gentleman and soldier, 
Visayan though he was. A few days later his 
horse returned riderless, covered with mud, 
and with one stirrup broken. 

Three days after my recapture I was hustled 
back to the salt-swamp, and spent about two 
weeks there, guarded closely. I managed, how- 
ever, to assure myself that the paddle was still 
hidden in the grass, and began watching the 
moon, determined to make another attempt to 
escape. I had no provisions, but if the worst 
came to the worst I knew my monkey would 
keep me from starving, although I doubt if I 
could ever have brought myself to kill and eat 
her—she was so gentle and loving. 

At last the night came when the tide would 
be favourable, and I lay awake until about four 
o’clock in the morning, when the bolomen slept 
most soundly. In a few minutes I should 
have tried my luck, when the usual galloping, 
screeching crowd interrupted, and back to 
Carlés we went. It seemed to me that Provi- 
dence itself was against me, although perhaps 
it was best as it was, for I might have been 
killed, with neither Garcia nor Villanueva to 
took out for me. 

The Governor-had sent for me, and we set out 
for Balasan, >yOn*the\way ‘we passed hundreds 
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“The tree was surrounded by bolomen and spearmen. screeching and shouting.” 
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of riflemen, some of them wounded, and I 
guessed by that and by the sullen, fierce looks 
they gave me that they had been driven out by 
our troops. Some of them threatened me, but 
my guard feared the Governor, and took good 
care that I should be delivered to him unharmed. 

A Spaniard living in Balasan was quite 
friendly, and took me to his house without even 
a guard. I stayed with him for two days, when 
word was brought in that the Americans were 
coming, and off we went toward the mountains. 
The party with which I found myself was strange 
to me, except the major in command and Lassu, 
the lieutenant who had murdered the Spaniard 
in the swamp. 

We travelled for three days, and finally 
reached a small village, or éarrto, at the foot of 
the mountains. Here we remained for several 
days, scouts patrolling the surrounding country. 
One night an outpost fired at a carabao crash- 
ing through the sugar-cane ; somebody yelled 
“ Americanos !” and everything was commotion. 
The Filipino major hid his men behind the ant- 
hills in the square, facing the point where the 
shot had been fired, and put me in the front 
rank with six ugly bolomen over me. I pro- 
tested, and he asked me what I would do if our 
soldiers attacked ; I told him I would show him 
when the time came. He pointed to my guard, 
and told me that a move or a sound would 
mean six bolos in my body, and I believe he 
meant it too. 

We waited in the square about two hours, 
and then the whole party stole away, Indian 
file, into the mountains. I slept in a mud- 
puddle in a tobacco-field that night and nearly 
froze to death. Scouts were sent out the next 
morning, who reported no Americans about, 
and the party returned to the éavr1o—or, rather, 
all except Lassu. ‘This brave soldier, who could 
murder an unarmed man in ccld blood, had 
taken his company and scuttled for the hills at 
the first alarm. He did not return, and I heard 
that he had been killed by his own people ; I 
sincerely hope that the report was true. 

After staying two days longer at the darrio, 
word came that all forces in that part of the 
island were to assemble at Balasan, so we 
packed up and returned to that place. I ex- 
pected to see the Governor here, but was 
disappointed, for the reason that he had been 
captured a few days before. I heard the story 
afterwards from one of the American soldiers 
who took part in the affair, and it seemed to me 
about the pluckiest piece of business I had 
heard of for a long time. 

It seems that the Americans had tried several 
times to capture Garcia, but as they travelled 
through a country little known to them and well 
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known to the Filipinos, the Governor always 
had warning and made himself scarce. This 
time he was in Carles, to which town he had 
returned with four or five hundred riflemen. 
Lieutenant Hunt, of the Eighteenth Regulars, 
took five men and a corporal, and, guided by a 
Filipino scout, went to San Dionisio, confiscated 
a large canoe, and with eight Filipino paddlers 
made his way through the open sea to Carles, 
about thirty miles away. Landing at night, the 
party walked boldly through the town, looking 
for the Governor. Coming suddenly ona sentry, 
the Filipino scout took him by the nape of the 
neck, as he wore nothing with a collar, and he 
was urged to tell where the Governor was—the 
muzzle of a revolver against his temple helping 
him to make up his mind. After leading the party 
some distance, he suddenly broke away and ran. 
‘The Americans did not fire, but caught another 
insurgent, who led them to the house where the 
Governor was sleeping. ‘They did not bother 
to find the door, as the house was built of nipa 
leaves, but ripped out the side, and ordered the 
Governor to strike a light. He did so, and 
Lieutenant Hunt found my revolver lying in the 
bed from which the Governor had just risen. 

The party was worn out with the long trip 
by canoe, so the scout told Lieutenant Hunt 
and his men to lie down and rest, and that he 
would keep watch over them and the Governor. 
This they did, and those seven Americans 
actually lay down and slept with five hundred 
hostile riflemen, and many more bolomen, all 
round them ! 

In the morning they searched the town, look- 
ing for me, taking the Governor with them. He 
kept calling to his people not to fire, as he 
feared they would hit him as well as the 
Americans. Going into the church Lieutenant 
Hunt found the body of my friend, Andres 
Villanueva, stark naked, and with thirty-two 
bolo wounds on his body. The Governor was 
suspected of causing his death, but I never 
knew if the suspicion were well-founded or not. 
Taking Garcia and his sword-scabbard, from 
which the sword was missing, Lieutenant Hunt 
and his party re-eembarked and returned to Sara 
without a shot being fired. 

It was evening when we reached Balasan, and 
our party stopped near the Presidente’s house, 
in which a band was playing and dancing going 
on. After waiting about an hour I was taken 
into this house by the back door—which was 
fortunate, as I was hardly dressed for a ball, 
having nothing on but my old straw hat and 
pyjama coat—or what was left of it. Here I 
saw my Spanish friend, and after some questions 
by the Presidenteshe took yme to his house, as 
before: 
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I noticed as we passed through the streets 
that officers and men would turn to look at me 
and ask one ancther, “Is that the American ?” 
—in Spanish or Visayan, of course. 1 began to 
think something was up, perhaps the execution 
that had been promised me when I was captured. 
I asked the Spaniard, who said he did not know, 
but that he thought I was to be released. I 
could not believe it, after the months of priva- 
tion, but rather thought they were making ready 
for my funeral. 

A little while after going to the Spaniard’s 
house, Rossi, the Commandante who had captured 
me, came to the house and spoke to me. He 
asked, in a jocular way, if I should like to 
be released. I told him that I would, most 
certainly, and that I would lift somebody’s hair 
after I was, too. He had taken my ring, which 
I valued very much as a keepsake, at the time of 
my capture, promising to return it. He was not 
wearing it now, and I never knew what became 
of it. 

Rossi and four or five other officers held a 
council in the Spaniard’s house, after which 
Rossi came up to me and said, brusquely, 
“Well, Guillermo, we are going to release you.” 
With my imperfect knowledge of Spanish I 
thought he said, “put you out of pain,” and 
that my hour had come. I do not remember 
any emotion, as I had been facing death so long 
that it had lost its terrors. 

The next day a guard of bolomen came for 
me—all strangers except one, who carried the 
Governor’s naked sword. ‘They said I must go 
to Estancia at once, so we set off on foot, as I 
could limp along pretty well. On the way we 
crossed a deep river with high banks, the water 
running fiercely below. ‘The bridge was only a 
slippery log, and when we came to it the bolo- 
men pushed me ahead. I hesitated when I 
looked at the boiling stream below, for I was 
weak and lame, and the thought crossed my 
mind that I had been brought here to meet 
death by “accident.” There was no help for it, 
however, and, resolving to take one of the imps 
with me if I had to go, I stepped on the log, 
ready to turn at the least sound and grasp the 
man next me. We got across safely, however, 
and entered a dense wood, where the Filipino 
with the Governor’s sword told me a company 
of Spaniards had been butchered in one of the 
insurrections. 

We reached Estancia the next morning, and 
here I saw the first sign of our people that I had 
seen for over four months—a board nailed to a 
tree and bearing the legend, “Camp Dewey.” 
The Presidente and leading men of the town 
held a council, and I was told by the Presidente 
that I was to be taken to Sara and delivered to 
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our troops. He also told me that the Governor 
had been captured a few days before, and, putting 
two and two together, I concluded that I was 
really to be released. My friend with the 
Governors sword helped me in this belief, for 
he asked me to get the scabbard, which 
Lieutenant Hunt had taken during his little 
journey to Carlds, and send it to him. 

I was eager to start, but a hitch came as to 
who should take me. ‘Three men were wanted, 
and only two volunteered to go. Finally, the 
Presidente volunteered, and the time was fixed 
for the next evening. During the following 
afternoon one of our gunboats passed, and I 
told the Filipinos that, if they would let me 
wig-wag to her, it would relieve them of all 
bother. They consented and gave me a 
Filipino flag, with which I tried to attract the 
attention of the gunboat. She was too far away, 
however, and I cried like a baby as her smoke 
grew dim in the distance. We started for San 
Dionisio that evening in a canoe, accompanied 
by the Spaniard, who, with his brother-in-law, a 
Visayan, had come down from Balasan. When 
the boat struck the beach the Spaniard asked 
me to go ahead, as they feared that our soldiers 
were there, and they wanted me to answer the 
hail. I walked up into the woods, seeing 
and hearing nothing, and then went back to the 
party, which had waited on the beach. 

We now went into the town, which seemed to 
be deserted. ‘The Spaniard, however, took us 
to the house of a man he knew and routed him 
out. We had no sooner entered than in stalked 
about fifteen of the ugliest riflemen I had seen 
yet, the leader of whom demanded to know who 
I was and what we were doing there. The 
Spaniard had papers from insurgent officials, but 
the rifleman was suspicious, and I was made to 
stand up while each of them examined me 
closely, jabbering all the while. They left after 
two hours of this, and we went to an adjacent 
shack for the night, the Spaniard telling me that 
we would start for Sara in the morning. 

In the morning three carabaos were brought 
round, and, as four of us were going, the 
Spaniard and I mounted one, a huge bull, and 
we set out. After travelling three or four miles 
I began to grow faint with the heat and excite- 
ment, and told the Spaniard that I must get 
down. Just then a sort of sled, running on 
bamboo poles and drawn by a carabao, came 
round a bend in the road, and the Spaniard 
ordered the driver to dump his load of mats 
into the ditch. The cart was turned round and 
we proceeded toward Sara. 

A little while later a native courier on a white 
horse darted around a bend, reined up alongside 
our cart, and, handing the Spaniard a letter, put 
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spurs to his nag and left us as fast as he had 
come, back toward Sara. ‘The Spaniard handed 
me the letter, saying, “This is for you, Guil- 
lermo.” I asked him to read it, but he either 
would not or could not. I found later 
that it was a letter 
from Garcia to the 
insurgents, order- 
ing my release. 
When about a 
mile from Sara I 
heard a__ bugle 
sounding “ Retreat 
from drill,” but, as 
the Filipinos knew 
our calls so well, 
I thought they 
might be in Sara 
again. The cold 
sweat broke out all 
over my body, and 
I felt so weak that 
I almost fell out of 
the cart as it jolted 
along. Shortlyafter- 
wards the bugler 
sounded “ Assem- 
bly,” and, looking 
down the road, I 
saw two or three 
hundred _ soldiers 
coming out of the 
town without arms. 
They wore blue 
shirts, khaki 
trousers, and cam- 
paign hate ; but I 
had seen so many 
insurgents dressed 
in this uniform, 
taken from our 
dead, that even 
then I could not 
believe my eyes. 
As we came nearer, 
though, I noticed 
the soldierly swing 
of the men, and 
could soon see the 
tall, strong figures 
and the keen, sun- 
burned faces. 
These could be no 
insurgents, and the 
tears streamed 
down my _ dirty 
cheeks like rain as 
I thought of my 
first entrance into 


Sara on bull-back, naked and almost dead. 
When we came near I jumped out of the 
cart and, with my monkey still clinging tightly 
to my neck, hobbled as fast as I could toward 
the soldiers, and when the officers shook my 
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hand and the men gave 
three cheers and a 
“tiger ” for the “sailor,” 
I must leave you to 
imagine my feelings. 
Only one thing do I re- 
member clearly—that I 
was terribly ashamed of 
my appearance. I had 
nothing on but my straw 
hat and the remnant of 
the pyjama coat, my 
beard had grown nearly 
to my waist, and my 
hair hung down my 
back in matted strands. 
When captured I 
weighed one hundred 
and ninety-five pounds, 
and when I walked into 
Sara four and a_ half 
months later I weighed 
one hundred and twenty- 
eight pounds ; and then I had gained in the last 
month or two of my captivity, as food bad been 
plentiful. I have always thought that my 
weight was pretty close to a hundred pounds 
during the period of starvation in the mountains. 

Almost the first man I saw in Sara, with the 
exception of the officers and men, was the 
Governor. He ran to me and threw his arms 
about me, overjoyed at my return. He had 
been sending letters to his people to release 
me, but feared that, as he was in American 
hands, they would not obey him. He was 
living in the same house he had occupied as 
Governor, and where I had been two months a 
I could not help a feeling of satisfac- 
tion, although he was surrounded by soldiers 
and gentlemen and had his wife and children 
with him, while I had been compelled to lie 
and suffer, with no medical attendance and no 
man of my own kind with 
whom I could talk freely. I 
did all I cou!d to console him, 
and he seemed easier in his 
mind. 

I was taken to Colonel Van 
Horne, a fine, bluff old soldier, 
who congratulated me on my 
release, and reviled me for the 
trouble I had given him all in 
the same breath. He sent me 
to the doctor, who overhauled 
my wounds and, after I had 
taken my first real bath since 
being captured, gave me a suit 
of clothes. The quartermaster 
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also gave me acomplete 
outfit — shoes, under- 
clothes, and all. I could 
not wear the shoes, how- 
ever, for weeks, as my 
feet were cut and 
bruised almost past 
recognition. 

I stayed twenty-eight 
days in Sara, receiving 
the best of treatment 
and regaining strength 
every day. I used to 
lie in the grass of the 
square and wonder if 
the preceding four 
months had not been 
a dreadful nightmare. 

An army — steamer 
finally came to Ajui and 
the soldiers were paid. 
They immediately made 
up a purse of several 
hundred dollars for me, which I at first refused, 
but they seemed so hurt that I finally took it 
and tried to tell them how much I appreciated 
their kindness. 

I went aboard the steamer and was taken to 
Iloilo, where, finding the Concord, I went 
aboard her. A day or two later the Zafiro came 
in, and I was ordered to go on board her for 
passage to Manila. She was bound around the 
islands with money for the troops, and it was 
not until thirteen days later that we reached 
Manila. 

A few days later the He/ena steamed in, and 
T asked the captain of the Zafira for a launch to 
take me aboard. He gave me one at once, and 
we set out full speed for the Helena. She had 
about sixty cases of fever aboard, however, and 
the corporal of the guard refused to let me 
come aboard. The officer of the deck, Lieu- 
tenant Moale, recognized me, 
and the word was passed around 
the ship. This was the first 
they knew of my release, and 
the men gave me a cheer that 
sounded like music after the 
continual jabbering to which I 
had become accustomed. 

Captain Moore went over 
to see the admiral, and a few 
hours later I and Miss Monkey 
were back aboard my old ship. 
Then, and not till then, I 
realized fully that my long 
sojourn with the Visayans had 
come.to an end. 
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By Beatrice GRIMSHAW 


Papua—the modern name for British New Guinea—is a land of paradoxes. On the coast development 
is going on rapidly, plantations are being laid out, and law and order are firmly established. 
A few miles farther inland, however, the country is utterly unknown and unexplored, peopled by fierce 
and treacherous cannibals, many of whom have never seen a white man. In these articles Miss 
Grimshaw describes in graphic fashion a trip she was privileged to make on board the Government 
steamer ‘Merrie England,” bound on a semi-exploratory cruise to the little-known West Coast. 
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ANY as were the wonderful things * through the gloom of the driving rain the red 

we saw on this journey, little can be glow of an immense dudu, a good hundred feet 

told. A whole book might easily high, lit up behind its translucent mat walls from 

be filled with the sights and adven platform to summit. Just that and nothing 

tures of those few days—in an more we saw-—but it made some of the party 
article only one or two at random may be taken sleep badly. 
from the rest. Of the two great villages we Goari-Bari, the town at the mouth of the Aird 
saw next day, much like Maipua, but built in a River, where the famous missionary Chalmers 
yet more aquatic style, with some really good was killed and eaten in 1902, was our next call. 
arched wicker bridges over the smaller canals We went there in the Merrie England and did 
of the crowds of people who not attempt to play any games 


swarmed round the ship, 
offering — spears, — bows, 
carvec shields, almost 
anything they had, for 
a tomahawk ora bit 
of tobacco —of the 
silent, hideous, 
sullen) women, 
who went on with 
their work of sago 
cutting all through 
the clamour, being 
evidently forbid- 
den to go near the 
strangers — I will 
say nothing. There 
were nights when the 
tiny steamer lay at 
anchor in the stream, sur 
rounded — by thousands 


of bluff, for the Goari-Barians 
are about the worst tribe 
in New Guinea, and you 
had better not trust 
any one of them 
farther than you 
could throw him. 
They live on an 
island close to the 
mouth of the river, 
where ships of 
any tonnage can 
come in, but unul 
the time of our 
visit no pacific call 
had ever been 
made there, Chal- 
mers very bravely at 
tempted to 1 
ence over them, as most 


of 


armed cannibals who coveted Papuan woinen’ pounding éago: people know. However, he 
the calicoes, axes, and beads From a Photograp was murdered, together with 
in her hold) much as white his helper, ‘Tompkins, not an 
people would covet the contents of a jeweller’s hour after he landed 

shop, but who swallowed our piece of “ bluff” This murder was avenged by two punitive 
just as they were intended to do and never expeditions, one of which (in 1904) resulted in 
thought of attack. Another night we lay fast something like a massacre of the natives by the 
on a shoal in an unknown reach of the river, armed police on the Werrie England. Aiter 
supposed to be uninhabited, and suddenly saw that GioarbDayiwas MM) Alone for some time, and 
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when we made our call 
no one had any idea 
what state the village of 
Dopima, where the 
massacre occurred, might 
be in. 

We came to anchor, but 
found the bay empty at 
first; the people kept away 
for some time after our ap- 
pearance. At last, however, 
a canoe ventured out, and, 
being loaded with tobacco, 
calico, and knives, its occu- 
pants went back to tell the 
village that the call was a 
peaceful one. Not much 
need to encourage the Goari- 
Barian after that! There 
was a swarm of canoes 
round the ship in an 
hour, and the natives, 
with extraordinary daring, 
actually climbed on 
board and began roam- 
ing about, staring and 
stealing. 

They were quite a light-hearted-looking crowd, 
though dirty and ugly, and little ornamented, 
for the most part. One, whom I christened 
“Willie,” learned his name almost at once, like 
a dog, and came when called. He hung on to 
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“* Willie,” the gentleman who stole the soap. 
From a Photograph. 


the outside of the saloon 
ports when we were at 
lunch, staring wildly. I 
offered my protégé a 
spoonful of apricot jam ; 
he instantly grabbed the 
spoon and tried to bolt 
with it. Being forcibly re- 
strained he scooped out 
the jam, rubbed it on his 
hair, and vanished. 
Later on he turned up on 
deck, trying to wrench the 
brass stanchions out of the 
accommodation ladder. 1 
fetched a basin of water and 
some soap, and began to 
give Willie an object-lesson 
in washing his hands. He 
displayed some alarm at 
first, thinking it was a 
piece of sorcery meant 
for his destruction, but 
later grasped the new 
idea, and tried it. When 
he saw the result, he 
looked at his transformed 
hands, made a fierce grab for the basin (which I 
expected, and baffled), and then—well, there 
was a canoe flying through the water, twenty 
yards from the ship—fifty—a hundred—half a 
mile.“ Willie” was in it, and he had the soap. 
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We landed at the town later in the day. A 
few of the police accompanied us, armed with 
rifles, in case of trouble. ‘The natives, however, 
seemed well disposed, though the women were 
hidden away, as usual. Some of them only got 

off as we arrived; we heard 
them yelling dismally as they 
fled up the river in canoes, 
and one member of the party 
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an illsmelling black morass. ‘The dwéu was 
low, only about fifteen feet from fluor to roof, 
but its length was something amazing. Like 
an interminable brown snake, it wound its way 
backward through the marsh for over six 
hundred feet, as paced by some of our party. 
We climbed the cocoanut log, and entered, 
without any opposition. The Goari-Barians, 
strange to say, have discovered the flat system 
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caught sight of a canoe, the last of the lot, laden 
with wailing women, howling dogs, and skulls. 
In fact, all the valuables of the town were beir 
taken away into safety. 

Dopima turned out to be an extremely ugly 
and dirty town, perched on stilt-like legs amidst 
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The six-hundred-foot-long “dubu" at Dopima. 


(Photograph. 


for themselves, and their duéus 
are co-operative dwellin 
houses of the very latest style. h family 
has a division to itself, fenced off into a sort 
of pen, in which small properties lie about 
—baskets, cocoanut cups, and pieces of bark 
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cloth. In the centre of the dud we found a 
sort of recess, or bay, containing small, roughly- 
carved human figures in wood, and two or 
three skulls, much ornamented and carved. A 
curious addition to these was a piece of bone 
fastened on so as to look like a snout, and 
giving the skulls a singularly horrible appearance. 

There were two smaller duéus, in which the 
young boys and the unmarried girls evidently 
slept. The rest of the village was a mere 
handful of rickety huts. 

We walked about in the mud, balancing 
ourselves on logs for the most part, and had a 
good look round, while the Governor, through 
his interpreter, addressed 
the people, and exhorted 
them to good behaviour 
in general. Never in my 
life had I imagined any- 
thing so nervous, jumpy, and 
shy as the people of this notori- 
ous town. Again and again I 
was reminded of the counsel I 
had received—* Do not scare the 
cannibals!” It was all very well 

but they were so easily scared ! 
‘They hovered round us in a state 
of continual twitter, the long, 
swinging tails of fibre which they 
wore, their ornaments of leaves and 
feathers, and their bunched - back, 
bobbing hair, all flickering and 
shaking as they moved. If one 
turned and looked at any one of 
them closely, he began to back like 
a jibbing horse, and in less time 
than you could count ten had disap 
peared into the surrounding bush, 
leaving one wondering whether he 
were a man or an optical illusion. 

But this was nothing to the 
general ‘‘seatteration ” that occur 
red when our boys got out the 
tea-basket, lit a fire, and began 
to lay out our afternoon tea. It 
must be remembered that these 
Western Papuans are really in 
the Stone Age, and at the stage 
of mental development reached 
by Europeans many thousands of — years 
ago. Imagine an aboriginal of the Danube, 
who clothed himself in skins and hunted the 
aurochs and the cave-bear, suddenly jerked neck 
and crop into tg0g A.D, and you may realive 
something of the state of mind of these people, 
confronted by the puzzling, elaborate possessions, 
the strange customs, and the incomprehensible 
demands of their white rulers. 

Our afternoon tea was evidently regarded as 


A cannibal chief—The present of a 
shirt converts many of these warriors 
into loyal servants of the Government. 
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“ pourri-pourri,” or sorcery, of thé most formid- 
able class, and nearly every man of the tribe 
promptly fled into the uttermost recesses of the 
swamp. <A few brave spirits came back again 
by and by, and hovered about our temporary 
table, gazing with wonder and awe on the 
incomprehensible cups and saucers, the amaz- 
ing tablecloth, the mysterious tea-pot, which, 
for alla man could tell, might be one of those 
death-dealing weapons of which the superfluous, 
undesired white strangers possessed the secret. 
We offered them food, but not a man would 
touch it unless he saw us first bite off and 
visibly swallow part of the morsel. Any gentle- 
man, they seemed to 
argue, may want to 
poison another gentle- 
man at any time; it is 
“S the business of the other 
gentleman to see that he 
does not do it. 
On this first visit the Govern- 
ment officials succeeded in in- 
ducing the natives to give up 
the bones of the murdered mis- 
sionaries, which they had kept as 
trophies ever since 1902, We 
conveyed them away on’ the ship, 
and they were afterwards buried at 
Daru, the London Mission station. 
A few presents were distributed, 
and the chief of the village was 
given a shirt, which he put on with 
an air of unspeakable pride. This 
is usually the first step towards the 
taming down of a savage town in 
Papua. The Government does not 
sencourage the natives in general to 
wear clothes, as it is found that their 
health suffers; but they are 
extremely fond of acquiring any 
sort of white man’s garment, 
nevertheless, and nothing, it is 
found, cements the allegiance of 
the chiefs so effectively as the gift 
of a shirt. It places the wearer 
on a pinnacle apart, and much 
increases his prestige with his 
tribe. As he expects, and gene- 
rally gets, further gifts from time to time, his 
loyalty is kept in working order, and the tribe 
is more or less influenced by him. 

A native village constable is appointed as soon 
as the town or district seems to be sufficiently 
advanced. ‘These men wear a uniform and a 
brass badge, and are allowed a certain amount 
of authority in dealing with murders and other 
offences. ‘They are supposed to arrest the 
offenders and take them to thernearest magis- 
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trate. In cases where this is impossible they 
report the offence as soon as the magistrate 
visits the district. The work done by these 
men—raw savages, with scarcely any training— 
is remarkably good as a rule, though it pales 
before the achievements of that really wonderful 
body, the Armed Native Constabulary. ‘These 
men are trained and drilled and taught to shoot. 
The pluck and determination they show in cases 
where a mere handful are opposed to a whole 
tribe deserve very high praise. ‘There has even 
been a case where one constable, without his 
rifle, arrested, single-handed, twenty-two natives 
armed with bows and spears, and, by the mere 
weight of his authority, obliged them to get into 
a canoe and accompany him many miles to Daru 
jail! Even more remarkable was the case of 
the eleven police, armed with rifles, but un- 
accompanied by any white man, who beat off 
three hundred ‘Tugeri—one of the worst tribes 
in Dutch New Guinea—when attacked by them 
close to the border between the two countries. 
It is flattering to British pride to know that 
our share of New Guinea is much safer and 
much more under Government control than 
either German or Dutch New Guinea. Nothing 
like that splendid force, the Armed Native 
Constabulary, e: in either of the divisions 
named. Nor is there anything to correspond 
to the system that places six hundred village 
constables all over the possession, and keeps 
up constant patrols through isolated 
ond halfknown districts, by the 
resident magistrates and 
their assistants. In 
German New 
Guinea 
there 
is no 
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district. so safe as are the settled parts of 
Papua, where risk to the planter or his men 
simply does not exist; nor can the tribes of 
the out-of-the-way parts be kept in check and 
punished for offences against the peace of the 
country. ‘The natives of Dutch New Guinea 
are really formidable, and make constant attacks 
on the white settkements—so much so that 
stations are often surrounded by entanglements 
of barbed wire to check the incursions of the 
head-hunters. Settlement in either of these 
countries is scarcely beginning, whereas in 
Papua it is well advanced, and much capital 
has been invested, with every hope of large and 
safe returns. If Papua, at the present date, in 
spite of its roughness, is the “ get-rich-quick ” 
country that it undoubtedly is, the advantage is 
owing entirely to the effectiveness and humanity 
of Australian rule. 

This (as yet) untamed slice of the country 
through which we have been journeying is much 
more important to the well-being of Papua than 
an outsider might suppose. It is from the 
enormous population of the great Western 
swamps and rivers that the labour to work the 
plantations of the future must come. The semi- 
civilized natives of the Central and Eastern 
districts have so far provided for all needs, being 
willing to engage themselves for short terms to 
work on the coffee, rubber, and fibre plantations, 
and turning out, in most cases, very fair workers, 
‘They are well treated, liberally fed, and paid 
satisfactory wages—all this being enforced upon 
employers by the new laws of the country—and 
there is no reason to suppose that fewer numbers 
will engage in the future. But planting is going 
on with great rapidity and new land being con- 
stantly taken up. Everyone who knows the 
country foresees a coming “boom” within the 
next year or two, and sees also that more and 
more labour will be wanted every year. ‘There 
is plenty of population—half a million was the 
old estimate, and recent exploration has added 
considerably to that—but the greater part of 
it is very much in the raw. 

The Government is doing its best to 
provide for this future demand by gradu 
the wild cannibal tribes 
of the under the influence of 
civilization. It has been found that 
these people, when once they come 
in contact with the many possessions 
and luxuries of the whites, desire 
something better than their own 
miserable, naked, make-shift 
existence, without tools, without 
variety of food, without pleasures ; 
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year or so in the plantations, and come 
home loaded with the axes, red cloth, beads, 
tobacco, knives, and so forth, that they 
have bought out of their wayes, are great 
men in their villages, with a choice of all 
the best wives and yood chances of becom- 
ing chiefs. When once a village has sent 
away a few of its men to the plantations, 
an important step on the road to civilization 
has been taken. The men who return have 
learned that there is something else in the 
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world besides fighting your enemies and _pro- 
pitiating greedy sorcerers. ‘They have come 
to understand the power of the whites and 
the necessity of being friendly with them; 
they have enjoyed good and regular food, and 
used such luxuries as tin plates and cans, 
mosquito nets, and sleeping blankets. They are 
not untamed savages any more, and through 
them, as through a small crevice in an embank- 
ment, creeps in the first trickle of the great 
flood of civilization that will in time sweep over 
all the dark, uncleansed corners of the country. 

Parts of the West have advanced so far as to 
send a good number of men to the settled 
districts every year, and these have so far done 
very well. It must also be no‘ed that the 
plantation workers are brought within reach of 
mission influences of various kinds. 

Leaving out much that is of interest, 1 will 
now ask the reader to accompany the Govern 
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ment party in fancy to one of the unknown 
villages of the Aird River district, where for the 
first time an attempt is to be made toward 
establishing relations. 

We do not know where the village is, and we 
want a herald to proclaim the innocence of our 
intentions. So, with much diplomacy and the 
promise of a big tomahawk (produced), we 
succeed, or rather the “high chief” of the white 
party succeeds, in inducing a man from the 
last-discovered town to go with us. He is, of 
course—being a ferocious cannibal—of as ner- 
vous and hysterical a disposition as any school- 
girl, but he wants the tomahawk ; and, besides, 
there is unspeakable glory in travelling with 
these great strangers in their 
splendid canoe, drawn along by 
another canoe that has a fiery 
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demon inside it labouring in the service of its 
distinguished masters. So he is put up in the 
bows of the whale boat to “con” her, and we go 
off behind the Merrie England’s steam-launch, 
looking for the unknown town. We have about 
a dozen armed native police with us, but it is 
hoped that they will not be needed. 

The rain begins after a mile or two—windy, 
drifting rain, swept out of a low-hung, leaden 
sky. ‘There is a stormy gleam of red before us, 
livid red, like something torn from a mangled 
body—and in the midst of the gleam stands uy» 
the wild figure of our guide, hair flying, plumes 
flying, black-bat wings of bark-cloth mantle 
flying, body bent and outstretched over the bow, 
like some goblin figure-head. We are within 
sight of the shore now, and the beach is seen to 
be crowded with people, several hundred of 
them at least, and all-drawn up in line. Our 
cannibal beginsed@y eH OHIQ Ves his arms 
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madly, holding up a strip of red cloth. It is 
“up to him” to convince the people that we are 
all right in our intentions; if he does not, his 
position is an ugly one. 

Nearer yet—and now the people of the village 
begin to yell on their own account. There is 
no mistaking the character of their greeting. It 
sounds exactly like several dog-shows in full cry, 
and is clearly translatable—‘“ Not at Home!” 

At the same time they begin to war-dance. 

A war-dance, even if one has never seen’ the 
like before, is not the sort of thing that requires 
a Cook’s conductor to explain it. It is really 
impressive in its way, because of the meaning 
with which it is charged ; though, taken merely 
as a gymnastic feat, it is simply funny. ' To war- 
dance you must take your spear in one hand 
and your bow in the other, your quiver full of 
long arrows, tipped with barbs of cassowary toe- 
nail, warranted to come off in the wound, being 
slung over your shoulder. You then throw up 
each arm and leg alternately, exactly like a 
child’s jumping-Jack worked by a string, leaping 
into the air as high as you can go, and making 
the long plumes on your head, and your donkey- 
tail of fibre, and your bits of coloured grasses 
and leaves, shake as much as possible, to alarm 
the enemy. Your face you will already have 
painted in stripes and patches of red, surround- 
ing your eyes with a circle of dense black. 
‘This is also very frightening, according to the 
Aird River recipe. 

I do not know whether any of our six white 
men or dozen native police were frightened or 
not. If they were, they did not look it. The 
police were evidently licking their lips in 
anticipation of a real row, and the white men 
were making remarks to each other on the size 
of the town and the decorations of the war- 
dancers. | Everyone, 
on our leader, to see what he was going to do. 
‘The rest was “none of our funeral ”—at least, 
we hoped not. 

The official referred to gave no order until 
we were so nearly within arrow-shot of the shore 
that the guide in the bows began to suffer from 
something like a fit— if the energy of his jumping 
and yelling might be taken as a symptom. ‘Then 
the order to stop the launch was given, and very 
promptly obeyed. 

At this point there is a gap in the history of 
the expedition, as the writer was requested to 
take up an inglorious position in the launch 
with the engineers and two police, and wait there 
till sent for. ‘The whale-boat rowed on, leaving 
five very disappointed people sitting ‘in the 
launch under a dripping rain. 

We were not, however, left to pine long un- 
attended. <A dozen canoes from the village were 
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round us before you could say ‘Tomahawk !” 
and our attention, for the next ten minutes or 
so, was so thoroughly taken up in seeing that 
these visitors did not steal everything loose in the 
boat, or grab the police rifles, that we had no 
eyes to spare for what was going on ashore. 1 
heard afterwards that the guide kept calling out 
to the people to lay down their arms, and that 
they did lay down some—not all—before the 
party landed. The six whites and their ten 
police then went fora walk among the six or 
seven hundred cannibals, conversing with them 
pleasantly and offering them smokes. After a 
few minutes the blind hysterics of the Aird River 
cannibals calmed down and their curiosity 
began to awake. They were then told to bring 
out their women, as a sign of peace, the white 
men promising to bring ashore the woman who 
had accompanied them. 

When the whale-boat fetched me to the 
beach, about this stage of the proceedings, a 
couple of old and ugly women, almost perfectly 
naked, were standing on the mud, trembling all 
over with fear. They seized me before I was 
well out of the boat, and clutched my arms with 
a drowning grip, being evidently convinced that, 
with this valuable hostage in their possession, no 
harm need be apprehended. They towed me 
like a couple of tugs through the village, led 
themselves by one of the men, and insisted on 
my climbing up into the duéu and walking down 
its entire length, still tightly held to prevent any 
possible treachery on my part. They seemed 
rather at a loss then as to what to do, and by 
and by paused in the middle of the building 
and signed that they wanted myself and the 
two white men who had followed me to sit 
down. 

Now, about the Aird River and the Purari 
there may be more interpretations than one to 
such an invitation. It is not at all likely that 
the sinister meaning was the real one in this 
case. Still, everyone paused for a moment in 
the middle dusk of the duéu, the light from the 
afternoon sky sifting through the brown, trans- 
parent gloom in long, dusty spears, the fibre 
tapestry dropping straight and still from the roof 
like worn-out banners in a cathedral nave—and 
no one spoke for a minute. Then the white 
men said the tide was falling fast, and we could 
spare no more time. So we went out and back, 
through a crowd that was now one flame of 
wild curiosity, dancing round us like creatures 
set on wires, grabbing at gifts, running off with 
them, and coming back to have yet another 
look at us; chattering like cockatoos, pulling at 
our clothes to see if they were a part of us, 
staring in wonder at my gloves, and uttering 
loud (barks, of alarm whew I (apparently) skinned 
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my hands by taking them off—and all the time 
half pleased, half distrustful, wholly bewildered. 

The same extraordinary impermanence of 
person—if one may so describe it—that was 
noticeable in Dopima was also to be observed 
here, every man having a tendency to turn him- 
self into a dissolving view, if closely looked at. 
It seemed as if the whole village, dds, people, 
and all, might, if one stared hard at them, fade 
completely away. 

As we prepared to get into the boat, however, 
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they lost their jumpiness for a few moments and 
pressed each other for room to crowd round 
us and have a last long look. Women and 
children were now present in considerable num- 
bers, and all joined in’ the wild chorus of 
screaming and chattering that greeted our 
departure. Linked on to the steam-launch, we 
forged quickly out to sea—yet not so fast but 
that a number of canoes kept up with us till we 
reached the rough open water. We had given 
several chiefs a fathom of scarlet calico to make 
themselves tunics, but they preferred to wear it 
Aird River fashion—in a detached mantle, flow 
ing down the back from neck to heel. 
strange, wild figures, balancing themselves in 
their pitching canoes as the sea got up, with 
the feathers on their heads streaming in the 
wind and the scarlet mantles flying out behind 
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like the robe of some savage storm-god, were the 
last we saw of the unknown village. 

Not the last that the Government will see of 
it, however. From this time on it will be regu- 
larly visited, and taught by degrees to abandon 
cannibalism and murder. On the next visit it 
will probably receive the AZerrie England's boats 
without war-dancing. Later on the country 
lying round will be brought into subjection, and 
eventually yet another black-shaded space will 
be blotted out from the map, and another peace- 
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fully-conquered district will be added to those 
already broken in, 

he Merrie E-ngland, atter this call, returned 
temporarily to Port Moresby, carrying myself 
and others with it, while the Governor's tiny 
party of five, with about a dozen police, started 
with the launch and the whale-boat to explore 
for a week among the unknown and unvisited 
towns of the river country, living and sleeping 
in the open boats, and going ashore among the 
natives by day. ‘The tale of that expedition is 
a wonderful one, but it is not mine to tell. It 
must suffice to say that this very daring trip 
fully justified itself, resulting in the discovery of 
a good deal of interesting and thickly-populated 
country, and in a very large increase of Govern 
ment influence and authority over Western 
Papua. 


By Bart KENNEDY. 


The graphically-told story of an experience which, says Mr. Kennedy, stands out as one of the most 
trying in his chequered career—how he went for sixty hours without food in the midst of plenty. 


WENT forth that night to touch the 
manager for two dollars. He had 
definitely engaged me to play a 
microscopic part but the day before, 
and it occurred to me that the time 
was now ripe to handle a little uf the “ready.” 
My salary was to be eight dollars a week. 
Jimmy Barrows, the manager in question, agreed 
that I was worth far, far more than eight dollars. 
But the part, he informed me with a wink, was 
so small you could hardly see it. 

Dear old Jimmy Barrows! He was one of 
the kindest and the best. On that fateful night, 
when I went to touch him years ago, he was the 
stage-manager at the Tivoli Opera House in San 
Francisco. The operas had been taken off, and 
he had been engaged to put on comedies. 

It was eight o’clock as I went down Eddy 
Street towards the Tivoli with confidence in my 
heart. It was so good to think that I was just 
on the point of getting two dollars, for, to tell 
the truth, I needed it. I had had nothing to 
eat since early that morning, and I had a sharp 
hunger on me. I did not feel distressed in any 
way. But I felt that a good square meal would 
not do me too much harm. 

I knew he would come into the bar that was 
just under the Tivoli. He would be there 
between half-past eight and nine, and I would 
just put my case gently and swiftly to him, and 
all would be well. He would sign a docket, I 
would get the two dollars from Billy Kreling, 
who was the chief officiator behind the bar, and 
then I would go forth and feast. 

Presently I was in the bar talking to an actor 
who was out of a job; and, after the way of 
actor human nature, he was explaining to me 
how great he was. He was good enough, how- 
ever, to temper his explanation with an inquiry 
into my financial status. He wanted to nego- 


tiate a temporary loan of a quarter! And I 
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told him that as soon as Jimmy Barrows came 
into the bar I would accommodate him. 

It was the way in good old ’Frisco. We, the 
luminaries of the stage, were in the habit of 
accommodating each other. If you knew a 
man at all, what one had the other had. 

“When I get my two dollars,” I said, “we 
will both go to the Palace on Market Street, 
and have a feed of the finest.” 

The Palace was a large and spacious cheap 
restaurant where you could get all you wanted 
to eat for fifteen cents. You got a cup of tea 
or coffee, the choice of a dish, and bread and 
butter ad 46. 

And as I listened to the actor’s story of his 
thrilling exploits on the stage I thought of the 
feed that I would soon be enjoying. How I 
would tuck in—especially into the bread ! 

Nine o'clock! Jimmy would be in now any 
minute. He ought to have been in before, but 
likely enough he had been detained behind the 
scenes. 

Ten minutes ‘past nine!—a quarter - past 
nine !—twenty past nine !—half-past nine ! 

Jimmy had not yet appeared in the bar. 
There was a constant coming in and going out 
of men. And at every opening of either of the 
doors I turned to look. I was beginning to feel 
interested. He was sure to turn up, of course, 
but. 

Ten o'clock! I was really interested now, 
for hunger had fastened a sharp grip upon me. 
It was something over twelve hours since I had 
tasted food, and when a healthy man has fasted 
twelve hours he begins to know it. 

At this point the actor shook me by the hand 
and said he would see me anon. Evidently 
some more promising idea than waiting for my 
stage-manager to turn up had occurred to him. 

I did not like to leave the bar, for Jimmy 
might be in at any momént. And still I felt 
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that it might be as well to reconnoitre. If I 
left the bar to go round to the stage-door, how- 
ever, he would be certain to drop in just as I 
had gone out ! 

But at last I chanced it. I went round to 
the usual narrow street and asked the stage-door 
watch-dog if he had seen Mr. Barrows. 

It was as I feared. He had passed out just 
an instant before. Indeed, the watch -dog 
informed me that if I hurried I could catch 
him. 


I hurried, But it is needless to say that I 
did not catch him. 

I went back again in the bar. He was not 
there. And the bearded Billy Kreling informed 
me that he had just that second left after getting 
on the outside of a drink, Billy Kreling had a 
humorous way of putting things, but at the 
moment I was not in a mood to appreciate 
humour. When a man is very hungry comedy 


has to be more than~usually comic to appeal 
to him. Digitized by Googie 
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I asked Billy which way he thought Barrows 
had gone, but Billy informed me curtly that he 
wasn’t good at seeing round corners. And I 
must say that Billy’s humour affected me so 
much just then that I was on the point of 
pulling him by the beard. But I had to restrain 
my enthusiasm. 

Yes, I had missed Jimmy by the breadth of a 
hair. It had happened as it happens so often. 
Had I waited in the bar all would have been 
well, I should have got my two dollars and I 
would be now getting a meal at the Palace 
Restaurant. 

I looked at Billy, and suddenly an idea came 
to me. Why not ask 4m for the two dollars? 
Though he worked behind the bar here, he was 
still one of the proprietors of the opera-house. 
I would try him. 

“Do you think ——?” I asked, confidentially. 

I had got that far when I was interrupted 
by a man ordering a gin-sling, and I had to 
wait till the bearded Billy prepared this drink 
concoction. And then, just as I was about to 
address him again, another man wanted a mint 
julep. 

It was some time before I could put my 
proposition to him. But all that I got from 
him by way of answer was the cold, frozen eye. 

I was in for it now with a vengeance. There 
was no one to whom I could think of going 
to ask for help—especially at that hour of the 
night. Something would turn up the next day, 
of course. For one thing, I would be certain to 
see Jimmy Barrows. 

But the next day was a long, long way off. 

T lingered around the bar for a while, and then 
I went out with the hope of seeing someone. 

At something after eleven I found myself at 
the corner of Bush and Kearney Streets. There 
was usually a group of out-of-work actors hang- 
ing around that corner, but now there was no 
one. Had I seen anyone belonging to the 
profession I would not have hesitated to tell 
them of my plight. The chances were, of 
course, that they would be as hard upas I was. 
But if they had it they would help. However, 
there was no one. 

It was a beautiful, warm, clear, star-lit night. 
But I was not in the mood to appreciate it. 
The hunger had me in its grip. And hunger, 
when you have no prospect of getting anything 
to eat, is a hard thing to face. 

I found myself going back towards the Tivoli, 
and suddenly I came face to face with a man 
I knew. He was a principal baritone, and he 
could have helped me easily enough—but he was 
not the type of man whom one could tell troubles 
to. He was hafd and cold and selfish, of a 
temperament not usually found upon the stage. 
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We just nodded and passed by each other. 
Strange to say, I met this man some two years 
ago going along the Strand in London. We 
just nodded and passed in much the same way 
as we did that night in ’Frisco many years ago. 

One o'clock still found me in Market Street, 
hoping against hope. I was suffering now more 
than ever. I have gone through many bouts of 
hunger in my time, and my experience is that 
lalways suffered most between twelve and two 
in the morning. 

At about half-past two I went back to my 
little room in Turk Street, for which I paid, 
or rather owed, a dollar and a half a week. 
I consoled myself as well as I could with the 
thought that it would be all right when eleven 
o'clock came. I would then be able to see 
Barrows. 

I lay down, and soon I was asleep and dream- 
ing. I dreamed that I was surrounded by all 
kinds of satisfying food—rounds of beef, and 
loaves of bread, and hams and sausages. I was 
eating away as hard as I could—gorging myself. 
But somehow I could not get satisfied. I awoke 
suddenly. It was still dark. But the intense 
feeling of hunger had gone from me. There 
was not very long to wait now, I thought, and I 
fell asleep again, and again I was dreaming of 
food. But this time the food was snatched from 
me as I was putting it into my mouth, and a 
man with a strange white face was tightening an 
iron band around my stomach. He tightened 
and tightened it till the pain awoke me. 

It was daylight now, and I got up; these 
hunger dreams were too much. And soon I was 
out in the street. It was better to walk about 
the streets till eleven o’clock came than to wait 
in the room. 

I would have asked the landlady to give me 
something to eat, but for the fact that I owed 
her three weeks’ rent. And I tried to think of 
someone else to whom I might go for a meal; 
but I knew no one. I would have to take my 
chance on getting the two dollars. 

Well, here was eleven o’clock at last, and I 
went round to the stage-door of the theatre. 
To my joy I found that Barrows was inside, 
but I could not get to him. He was in the 
middle of rehearsal, and the piece he was 
rehearsing was not the one I was engaged to 
play in. I would have to wait till the rehearsal 
was over. 

At last he came out, nodding pleasantly to 
me as he did so. But to my disappointment he 
was with one of the proprietors of the theatre. 
They began to talk earnestly together, and I 
could hardly break in on their chat. They went 
down the street,~I_ following a little behind. 
They ‘turned quickly into-the- box-office. 
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I waited in the strect outside for half an hour, 
and then Barrows came down the wide steps of 
the entrance into the theatre. But luck was 
dead against me, for he was with the same man, 
and both were talking earnestly as_ before. 
Jimmy did not see me this time, for I was on 
the other side of the street. 

They hailed a cab and drove off. 
done for! 

I had now been thirty hours without food. 
And added to that I had not been living so 
well of late. The breakfast I had had early the 
morning before had been a light one. 

The hunger was torturing me. I had a 
burning sensation in the stomach, and pains 
were shooting through my head. And as I 
walked along I had a curious sense of lightness 
—a sense akin in a measure to what one feels 
when one is aboard ship and not yet accustomed 
to the roll of the sea. But I felt no loss of 


I was 


power. Indecd, I felt, if anything, stronger 
than usual. I certainly felt a greater power of 
activity. If I had had to fight for my life now, 


I could have done better than I could in my 
normal state. ‘lhe pain and the curious sense 
of lightness did not affect the physical control 
of myself. 

Irritation came to me. I would easily have 
fought with anyone. And as the hours passed 
this irritation grew, till I felt as if I could have 
killed a man for the least thing. I hated the 
faces of the people who passed ; they looked 
so comfortable and well fed. I passed by an 
hotel through the windows of which I could see 
people dining. And I felt murderous towards 
them. 

It was no use my going to the theatre now till 
the evening came, for Barrows would not be 
there. I would have to wait. 

And then I forgot all about him. I could 
think of nothing but the fact that the hunger 
was tearing me. 

Odd fancies began to come to me. The 
hunger-pains would leave me now and then, and 
during these short intervals I became singularly 
hopeful. I saw myself a great and distinguished 
man, surrounded by everything 1 could want. 
I saw myself in all sorts of strange places. 

And then I would be brought to earth by a 
sudden sharp stab of pain. 

I was here wandering alone and hungry in 
San Francisco. I was down—an outcast—with- 
out a friend, without hope. And the sun was 
shining with a soft brilliance. 

And the fancy suddenly came to me that I was 
out on a ship at sea. I was one of a crew of 
sailors. ‘Together we were hauling on ropes— 
singing chanties. 

I gasped. The hunger had me again. 


The night had come, and once more I was 
going towards the ‘Tivoli. I had met two or 
three fellows I knew that afternoon, but as luck 
would have it none of them had a nickel on 
them. Chance had been altogether against 
me. 

By this time I was indifferent as to whether I 
saw Barrows or not. Indeed, I felt indifferent 
to everything ; I did not care what happened. 

I was in the bar, looking at Billy Kreling. 
His face seemed different from what it was the 
night before. It seemed longer and sharper. 

I did not ask him this time if Barrows was 
around, but I just waited. 

T felt no pain now, but I seemed to see every- 
thing with a curious clearness. Whenever I 
turned to look at the clock, the hands and the 
figures on the face were strangely sharp-cut. 
I watched the minute-hand. I could see it 
moving plainly. An added power had come to 
my eyes. 

Barrows did not turn up, and when half-past 
nine came I went up and asked Kreling about 
him. Kreling started a little when I spoke to 
him, and he informed me that he had not 
seen hin. 

I waited till ten o’clock, and then I went to 
the stage-door. 

When I was told that Barrows had gone I felt 
in no way surprised. I knew that he was not 
there before I asked. I did not go back again 
to the bar, for 1 felt that it would be useless. 
I went off towards Market Street. 

Two o'clock in the morning found me prowling 
around the Barbary Coast. I was not a man. 
I was simply an animal, savage with hunger, and 
prowling around looking for food. The whole 
of my power and being was concentrated upon 
this. How was I to get food? Let the truth 
be told—I was fit for any deed if the doing of 
it would bring me food. And all that I ask is 
that I be judged by men who have been in the 
same plight. 

I was filled with rage against everything. I 
do not quite remember now how I passed that 
night. But I believe when dawn broke that I 
went back to my little room in Turk Street. A 
man whom I had trailed in the darkness had 
turned and threatened me with a revolver. I 
would have closed with him, but death is death, 
even to a starving man, and I sheered off. 

At eleven o'clock that morning I was 
round the theatre. I had now been well over 
fifty hours without tasting a morsel of food. I 
still felt strong. ‘The sharpness of the hunger 
was passing from me. And I no longer felt the 
rage against everything that I had felt the night 
before. But my mind wandered a good deal. 
I did not always know where Iwas. 
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“He threatened me with a revolver.” 


There was no rehearsal that day, I found, and 
Barrows would not be there till night ! 

But I no longer cared. It didn’t matter. I 
gave up the idea of trying to see him at all. 

Through the rest of the day I went about in 
a dazed condition—or rather, I went about with 
hardly any knowledge of my surroundings. It 
was only now and then that I realized where I 
was. The sense of hunger had all but gone 
from me. 

And here I must speak of the odd fact that 
my strength did not leave me. I had no 
feeling of lassitude—of wanting to rest. I was 
impelled to keep moving. My mind no longer 
controlled my body. It went of itself. 

It was instinct alone that guided me towards 
the theatre when night came. All I remember 
is that as I was going down the steps into the 
bar a hand was laid upon my shoulder and a 
voice called out my name, I turned. 

It was Jimmy Barrows ! 


I was suddenly brought to myself; but when 
I tried to tell him of the way I had been 
looking for him, and of what I had gone 
through, my voice would not come. 

“What's the matter?” he asked. “You 
don’t look well. Come and have,a drink.” 

He gave me some brandy. And then I told 
him. I had been over sixty hours without 
food. 

His face turned white. 

“Good heavens!” he exclaimed. 
sorry Iam! It’s awful!” 

He put bis hand in his pocket and gave me 
five dollars. ‘Never mind the docket,” he 
said. ‘Hang the docket! This is from me. 

“ And now come out with me,” he continued, 
“and [ll get you something to eat. I won't go 
behind the stage just now. Come with me. 
You'll have to be careful, however, Come 
on!” 

And off we went. 


“ How 


OR years I had longed to visit the 
vast ice-wastes of the Arctic, but as 
it would cost at least a thousand 
pounds to charter a steamship and 
crew to take me there, I little dreamed 
that I should ever see the ice. However, 
learning that a certain sporting German gentle- 
man was in the habit of taking out a party 
annually to the Polar Seas, I corresponded with 
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In these enthralling articles the well- 
known big-game hunter breaks new 
ground, describing a lengthy trip to 
the Polar Seas in quest of sport. Bear 
was the principal objective of the 
party, and bears they met in great 
numbers, but the ‘‘ bag” also included 
many walrus and seal. The experi- 
ences of the author and his comrades 
amid the icy wastes of the Arctic 
make exciting reading. 


him, and was so much struck with 
the letter he wrote me that, after 
making further inquiries, I deter- 
mined to join one of his expeditions. 

‘When you have once seen the ice,” he wrote, 
“you are bound to return. I myself have been 
under the Arctic spell since 1894.” 

I asked the leader of our expedition how one 
stalked a Polar bear. ‘‘ Oh,” he said, laughing, 
“you don't stalk the bear ; the bear stalks you /” 
The reader will see from the following account 
that those pwords, were literally.truée. Of course, 
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there is always some risk—there always is when 
big-game shooting. Your rifle may refuse to go 
off ; you may miss, and the bear come on. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the bear 
when hit roars, and either bites at his wound, 
allowing you time to get in another shot, or 
else runs away. But there is no doubt that the 
hundredth bear comes at you “like the devil.” 

On arrival at Christiania, where the Norwegian 
Customs officials gave no trouble at all, I took 
the train to Trondhjem, where I was to join my 
Arctic ship. Here I found the organizer of the 
expedition had duly turned up with his ship and 
all the sportsmen had arrived with the exception 
of one, who was expected on the morrow. 

There were ten Germans and one Frenchman, 
and they were all duly introduced to me. They 
were all so polite and bowed so low and took 
off their hats so often that I felt quite shy, for I 
can only speak about two words of German and 
some very bad French. However, the leader of 
the expedition spoke English fluently ; and so 
did the captain of the ship—a very fat, jolly, 
round-faced man, with a broad grin always upon 
his beaming countenance. My German friends 
nicknamed him “Ze Valros,” which I think was 
a bit of a slander, because, although the captain’s 
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body certainly resembled that of a walrus, yet 
his temper was much more genial than that 
possessed by the marine animal aforesaid. That 
night we went aboard the good ship Lofoten 
and early the next morning we sailed. 

The Lofoten was a screw steamer of three 
hundred and fifty tons, one hundred and sixty- 
five feet long, and twenty-three feet beam. She 
possessed engines capable of driving her at ten 
miles an hour; a tiny ship in a heavy sea, but 
too big to take far into the ice with safety. 
High up on her fore-mast was fixed the 
“crow’s-nest,” a long, thin barrel from which 
a man can watch the ice ahead. All day 
long we steamed between the mainland and 
countless islands off the coast. Sometimes 
the passages were so narrow it seemed as 
if the ship must go aground. About twelve 
o’clock the fog, which had. been apparent all 
day, stopped us altogether, and we “lay-to” 
until it lifted, when a magnificent panorama 
passed before our eyes in never-ending grandeur. 
Often as I looked I pictured to myself 1 was in 
the Sound of Mull in Scotland—the country was 
so similar. There were the same mountains, 
the same coloured rocks and seaweed, the same 
grassy slopes, and the same stacks of peat. 
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The members of the hunting expedition just)before ‘the ‘start. 
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At eight o’clock, in order to avoid shallow 
water, we were obliged to put out into the open 
sea, which, to say the least of it, was rough. 
Unfortunately for many of us, this occurred at 
supper-time, and the attendance at table fell 
off rapidly. However, before bedtime we were 
back again amidst the islands. Next morning it 
cleared up and we had a magnificent clear day. 
In crossing the Arctic circle the captain let off a 
bomb, and then, after passing a pretty fishing 
town called Bodé, we came in view of the 
Lofoten Islands, after which our ship was named. 
These islands are amongst the most beautiful in 


From a) 


Norway. 
in the sky. 

Next morning we spent our time in shooting 
matches at clay pigeons. 

At two o’clock we reached Tromsé, where we 
were to pick up our Arctic pilots. We also 
took on board four Norwegian harpooners, a 
couple of whale-boats and gear, and a quantity 
of provisions and coal. 

At last all our coal and stores w2re aboard 
and we started for the ice. There were now 
forty-six souls on board, including officers and 
crew. We photographed the sun at midnight, 
and at two o’clock next day we left the North 
Cape on our port bow and steered north-east 
for the north coast of Nova Zembla, driving 
against a strong head-wind. For two or three 
days I suffered much from sickness as we 
pitched up and down in the heavy swell. The 
sportsmen amused themselves by shooting at 
sea-birds, which flew continually round the ship, 
although we were more than a hundred and fifty 


At midnight the sun was still well up 


The midnight sun as seen 


miles from the nearest land. Whilst the guns 
stood in the bows, two men stationed them- 
selves in the stern of the ship with small 
landing-nets affixed to long bamboo poles with 
which to retrieve the birds. Very few, however, 
were bagged. I noticed fulmars, Richardson’s 
skuas, and a few guillemots and little auks. 
Meanwhile it grew rapidly colder day by day, 
necessitating the wearing of thicker clothing. 
The various costumes and shooting accoutre- 
ments of the foreign sportsmen amused me 
intensely. 

The Frenchman, in a motoring head-dress 


near the North Cape. (Photograph. 


with peculiar ear-flaps, and wearing a long, flow- 
ing sort of dressing-gown, looked exactly like 
Mephistopheles in “ Faust.” 

The variety of boots, shoes, goloshes, and 
waders worn by the sportsmen formed quite an 
anthropological exhibit, and all the Germans, of 
course, carried muffs! 

One gentleman possessed a kind of French 
horn, upon which he gave weird selections when- 
ever a bird was secured. Another sportsman 
owned a most wonderful-looking gun, the stock 
of which was very richly carved with animals of 
the chase, such as red deer and roe deer, The 
metal-work was highly chased and inlaid with 
gold figures of animals and birds. The appear- 
ance of that gun was loud, but it was nothing to 
the noise of it when it went off—it was abso- 
lutely deafening! Two of the most curious of 
the many aids to shooting affected by the sports- 
men were a couple of extraordinary sticks shaped 
like large toasting-forks, but with prongs at both 
ends. The, idea,was to) (resp one end of the 
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toasting-fork on the thigh whilst the barrel of and the Frenchman spent all his time in 
the gun rested upon the other end. It bed seasick. It was too cold to be always on 
sounded all right in theory when it was ex- | the bridge talking to the captain, and the 
plained to me, but in practice—well, more leader of the expedition, oddly enough, was 
of that anon. a martyr to mal-de-mer. 

I do not think I ever spent such a \ On one occasion, to show how an arm- 
miserable time as I did from the North chair scientist behaves when in the wilds, 
Cape to the ice, the tiny ship pitching my cicerone told me how he took a pro- 
and rolling about in the uneven seas like fessor of ornithology to Spitzbergen. 

a cork. / One day they sighted a couple of 

The German food was nauseous in [/ hundred seals on the ice and boats 


the extreme, and I was most uncom- were dispatched to surround them. 


fortable in my cabin, which appeared / llowever, before they got anywhere 
to be placed in the very noisiest | / near them the professor got excited, 
place on the ship. It was close to // and, firing off his rifle at fifteen 
the galley, and the smell of cook- |} hundred yards, frightened all the 
ing all day was almost unbearable. } seals into the water. The pro- 
One could not open the port, as i! fessor next said he wished to land 
the water came in, and one could / and shoot snipe. He intimated 
not open one’s door because of / that he would follow the coast- 


line to a point near a narrow 
strait where it was agreed that 
the ship should pick him up. 
Off he started with a dozen 
cartridges in his pocket. The 
snipe were not snipe at all, 
but turnstones, which fly so 
easily that no sportsman 


dred and one noises which went 
on day and night. The whole jj 
of the crew, to judge from the // 
talking, shouting, whistling, 
singing, and quarrelling which /| 
went on all night long, Hi | 
seemed to have their cabins | 


the aforesaid smell and the hun- | 


next to mine. j worthy of the name could 

All the doors would bang, re; miss one. However, our 
as they always do on board // professor duly blazed off 
ship; then there was the / all his twelve cartridges 
roar of the water as it / | / without adding one to 


\ the bag and then made 
his way towards the 
strait. On the way 
he fell in with a 
glacier which he 
found he could not 
cross, so he sat 
down to await the 

ship’s arrival. 
Meanwhile, the 


came aboard, the crash 
of glass and crockery at 
every big roll, and the 
thousand and one 
noises inseparable 
from sea life. 


I had nobody to / / 
talk to, as I could / /] 


not understand a 
word of German, 
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inevitable had happened. The ice had closed 
round the ship and it was found impossible to 
follow the professor, and the captain was 
obliged to slip out to sea by another channel. 
The professor saw the ship leave, and imme- 
diately got it into his head that he was marooned, 
and that he would have to spend the winter 
there. Instead of either following the direction 


the ship had taken or staying where he was in 
as commanding a position as could be found, he 
went and hid himself behind some huge rocks, 
and actually commenced to build himself a hut 
of boulders and mud in which to spend the 
winter, having no cartridges and only two 
Keeping a good 


biscuits in his pocket! 


formed on the ship’s rails and rigging, and 
the wind blew bitterly cold from the north. 
We now altered our course to due north, and 
as, so far, we had seen no signs of ice we hoped 
to make a landing on Franz Josef Land. But 
our hopes were soon to be dashed to the ground. 
About ten o'clock the same night the captain 
called out from the bridge that significant word : 
Icel? 

“Tce!” What pictures of mystery, privation, 
arduous toil, shipwreck, starvation, and death 
does not that word conjure up! At once there 
was a wild rush upon deck to see the wonderful 
sight. Through the glass we made out tiny 
mounds of white upon the dark blue sea. In 
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look-out along the shore, the ship’s company 
awaited his return. Hour after hour slipped 
by, but the professor came not. So, in the 
middle of the night, a search-party was sent out 
to look for him, and by the greatest good luck 
they found the marooned professor sitting upon 
the rocks, half-starved, and bemoaning his 
unhappy fate. 

After that day the professor was always taken 
out on a lead, so to speak, in case he got lost 
again. 

But to return to our own story. On the fifth 
day out from the North Cape we sighted the 
north-east coasts of Nova Zembla, its rocky 
mountains covered with snow. All the morn- 
ing there were flurries of snow; large icicles 


The first sight of the Arctic ice. 
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half an hour more we were admiring the first 
floe ice at close quarters. What a marvellous 
and beautiful sight it was—far too wonderful 
for me to describe. The ice, which was 
probably some eight to ten feet thick, and 
with an area of some two miles square, never 
reached more than a couple of feet above the 
water-line. It was all covered with snow and 
was not all smooth and flat, but “ hummocky ”— 
that is, in ridges, hummocks, and little mounds 
and heaps. Detached pieces floated away in 
every direction from the main floe. But what 
struck one at once was the marvellous beauty 
of the colour. The, top of the ice was snow- 
white, whilst the asec aadgwhat one could see 
under water, was the most béautiful and delicate 
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light green. The deep crevices between the packed-up 
ice-blocks svere of a rich ultramarine blue, these colours 
contrasting with the dark blue of the sea with marvellous 
effect. I gazed in wonder and admiration for a long 
while before I bethought me of the camera. 
Unfortunately a camera, although it can depict the 
fantastic shapes of the ice, cannot reproduce the colour- 
ing, which for beauty in the sunshine surpasses all belief. 
I must now explain that our sporting party of twelve 
was divided into four sub-parties of three men. Each 


Ba) From a] The boat pulling off for the ice. [Potograph. 


sub-party was to go out hunting at certain 
hours. I was drawn to go out with the French- 
man, and, should he shoot me, mistaking me 
for a bear, I had also the ship’s doctor, who 
would be handy to extract the bullet. The 
next thing to be arranged was when each 
sub-party should go out shooting. 

Each sub-party had six hours a day in which 
to hunt. As there were four sub-parties it 
meant that each could shoot for a period of six hours once 
in twenty-four hours. 

Each sub-party drew lots who should have the first chance at 
a bear, a walrus, and a large seal. I was lucky enough to draw 
the first chance at a bear and the first chance at a walrus. 

At 10.30 p.m., the first night in the ice, we sighted two large 
seals (Phoca barbata) lying asleep on the ice, but the captain 
said they were too far in the ice to follow. It must be borne 
in mind that when a north or merth-east ywind is blowing the 
floe ice is drifted ‘awag rote Glickd 9 (nz Josef Land and is 


rendered open—that is, the huge floes aréSeparated by thousands 
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upon thousands of lanes or channels of open 
water, allowing a shipto pass in comparative safety. 
But should a change of wind occur and a south 
or south-west wind spring up, a dense fog is the 
immediate result. Should the wind turn toa south 
or south-west gale, the ice-floes immediately 
commence to pack together and jam up against 
the land to the north. This means that all 
the channels of open water begin to close up 
behind the ship, effectually barring its exit back 
again to open water. This packing together of 
the ice constitutes the immense danger incurred 
by a vessel whilst it is in the ice. Should two 
floes come together and nip an iron ship such 
as ours between them, they would go clean 
through her and sink her in two minutes. 
Scores and scores of sealing, whaling, and 


back our boat nearly got swamped by the swell 
caused by a huge piece of ice falling into the 
sea with a crash and a roar close by the side 
of us. 

About half an hour after I found with my 
glass two small seals and one big “ bearded 
seal” a long way in the ice. So off we started 
in the boat again. When we reached the edge 
of the ice we were obliged to pull the floes apart 
with ice-axes whilst we pushed the boat between 
the ice with harpoon poles. In this way 
we proceeded along narrow channels until we 
reached firm ice, when we all got out. After a 
long tramp on the ice, which was covered deep 
with snow and in places very wet and slushy, 
the big seal was pronounced to be a walrus, 
whereupon I was deputed to stalk it. The 
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exploring ships have in this manner been sunk 
by the remorseless ice-pressure. 

The previous year, for instance, out of thirty- 
two sealing-ships which started on their annual 
expedition to the east coasts of Greenland from 
Newfoundland, no fewer than seventeen were 
crushed by the ice and sunk, many lives being 
lost. This I had on the best authority from a 
survivor when I was in St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, that year. 

At cleven o'clock we sighted another large 
seal on the ice. The boat was lowered, and the 
doctor, the Frenchman, and I put off to the ice. 
But the seal saw us and popped into the sea 
before we had approached within two hundred 
yards of him. However, we took the opportunity 
of taking some photographs of the ice. Coming 
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walrus lay by the edge of one of the numerous 
pools or ponds in the ice, and, the ice being 
fairly flat between us, there was very little cover. 

I could not manage to get nearer than two 
hundred yards, crawling on my stomach in the 
snow. As the beast became restless and began 
edging towards its pond, I was obliged to 
fire, and unfortunately wounded him, when he 
managed to tumble into the water. Whilst we 
were looking at the place where he had been 
lying on the ice, he suddenly poked up his head 
through the ice on our right and close to the 
doctor, who was so slow in firing at him that he 
bobbed down again. We all noticed blood on 
him, so I knew I had hit him in the region of 
the neck. We could make out, too, that he was 
not a walrus )jabcall, ‘but aClarge (bearded seal. 
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T now sat down on the ice to watch for 
him to put his head up again, for there 
is nothing I hate more than wounding and 
losing an animal. Meanwhile the doctor, 
the Frenchman, and a harpooner started off 
after the two small seals which we could still 
see kicking their tails in the air far away out 
on the ice-floe. They had proceeded about a 
quarter of a mile when I heard a faint shout, 
and turning rapidly round and using my glass I 
could distinctly see that the doctor had fallen 
through the ice and was floundering about in 
the water. Had the harpooner not been there 
to render him aid by stretching out his ice-axe 
to him, things would have gone badly with 
him, for, as he told us afterwards, he was so 
encumbered with large pieces of floating ice all 
round him that he could not swim. When he 
came to the surface the pieces of ice he clutched 
hold of were too small to sustain his weight, and 
sank with him. 

We now quickly regained the boat, in order 
that the doctor might not be kept longer than 
necessary in his freezing wet clothes. By the 
time we reached the ship it was half-past three 
in the morning, and I quickly went to bed, but 
not to sleep, for the noise made by people hour 
after hour just outside my cabin-door, in spite of 
my protests, banished any attempt at repose. I 
was up at ten o'clock and had breakfast, feeling 
very tired and worn-out. I now learnt that one 
of the other parties had killed a bear. It was 
a full-grown she-bear with a good coat. Several 
seals had also been followed, but without further 
addition to the bag. 

However, it was not long before I was 
destined to see a living Polar bear in its native 
haunts. 

About eleven o'clock the ice-pilot shouted 
from the crow’s-nest, ‘ Bear on the port bow!” 
Immediately all eyes, telescopes, and _field- 
glasses were directed towards the ice, and then 
1 could make out the yellow-coloured form 
shuffling along the ice towards its edge. 
Every now and then the bear would raise 
its head and sniff, for it could plainly smell 
the ship, although about a mile away, for the 
wind blew in the right direction, ‘Then the 
chase began, and a most amusing and 
interesting spectacle it proved to be as 
viewed through a powerful telescope from the 
deck of the boat, although an incessant snow, 
which had fallen ever since we reached the ice, 
somewhat spoilt a very clear view. The boat 
was directed by signal from the bridge and 
crow’s-nest by captain and pilot, and as it neared 
the ice the bear plunged into the water, swam 
across a narrow channel, and then scrambled up 
on a large piece of floating ice. ‘Then we 
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could see tie rifle being pointed at the bear 
and the othess in the boat urging the sports- 
man to shgot. But no report followed, and 
the bear, scenting danger at last, jumped 
back ayain into the water and was pursued 
round the floe ice by the boat. We could again 
see the rifle being pointed at the bear swimming 
in the water, but still there was no report. We 
saw the bear scramble up on to the ice and 
lumber off at a goodly pace, and then at last 
came the report of the rifle. But the bear 
continued on a fast run, with his tongue 
hanging out, none the worse for his adven- 
ture. The would-be bear-killer tumbled out 
of the boat on to the ice, and then com- 
menced one of the funniest pantomimes I ever 
beheld whilst out shooting. The sportsman was 
the owner of the “‘toasting-fork” aids to shooting 
which I have before described, and, urged on 
ly those in the boat, he endeavoured to get 
them into position for shooting. First of all he 
dug one stick into the snow; then, resting the 
other on his thigh, he placed his rifle upon 
it, whereupon the whole contrivance—sticks, 
rifle, and all—fell to the ground! Meanwhile 
the bear, knowing that it was well out of 
harm’s way, sat up on its haunches to enjoy 
the fun. The sportsman next gathered up 
his whole bag of conjuring tricks and tried 
to run over the ice towards the bear. He 
had not proceeded more than half-a-dozen 
yards when he got one of the toasting-forks 
jammed between his legs and fell sprawling in 
the snow. lor a second or so I laughed so 
much I could not hold my telescope steady 
enough to see what happened, but when I got 
again focused upon the scene I saw the bear 
making of. The toasting-fork lay buried in the 
snow and the sportsman was firing wildly at the 
bear, which by this time must have been over 
three hundred yards away. On the return of the 
boat the would-be bear-killer had many excuses. 
“At first I could not adjust my spectacles,” 
he said; “then when the bear was in the water 
my rifle would not go off. I had forgotten to 
put any cartridges in,” and soon, I dare say 
some of my readers will think I have exaggerated 
this story, but I wrote the details down in my 
diary directly the boat came back exactly as they 
occurred. ‘The party in the boat were very 
cross with him, and so was the poor icc-pilot up 
in the crow’s-nest. 

“What is the use of my freezing up there 
finding you bears if that is how you behave ?” 
he demanded. Personally I was sorry for him, 
for I know how he felt. How often had I 
experienced the same sort of thing when first 
I began big-game ,shooting (and used to get 
“deer fever.” 
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About two o'clock Johansen, the ice-pilot, 
shouted “ Bear!” from the crow’s-nest, and off 
went the boat again. This proved a mar- 
yellously interesting hunt to watch. The bear 
was moving fast over the ice, and it was impos- 
sible to follow him with any hopes of success. 
So the pilot recalled the boat to follow the ship, 
which, passing through a very narrow lane of 
ice, stopped again at a spot where the ice 
came to a point, or promontory. The bear had 
now lain down on a hummock and could be 
plainly seen fast asleep. The boat left one 
“gun” on the ice and then, making a big 
détour, landed the other “guns.” But in the 
meanwhile the | © 
ever - restless bear 


rapidly towards him. We almost held our 
breath with excitement, and it was difficult to 
hold our glasses steady. Then all at once we 
saw a puff of smoke, followed by a report, and 
the bear seemed to double up and rolled over 
on his back stone-dead, when a shout went up 
from all parts of the ship. 

The bear, not so large as he looked on the 
ice, was dragged to the boat and then hoisted 
on board with the aid of the steam winch. 

Seeing some ivory gulls, a most beautiful 
bird of the Arctic Seas, the boat put out after 
them, when suddenly a large seal was sighted 
lying on the ice by the edge of the sea. The 
boat was propelled 
silently towards it. 


had woke up and 


began walking 
quickly back again 
towards the man 


first posted. At 
first it seemed as 
if the bear must 
pass too far for a 
shot. It became 
intensely exciting 
to watch the pro- 
ceedings from the 
ship, the  sports- 
man manceuvring 
for a better posi- 
tion and the bear 
steadily advancing. 
The bear appeared 
to get over the ice 
at an immense 
pace. How care- 
fully he felt his way 
over thin ice ; how 
easily he mounted 
high hummocks 
and glissaded on 
his hams down the 
other side! Some- 
times he would 
keep his head low, 
at others he would 


“ Bang!” went the 
rifle, and we could 
tell that it was hit. 
However, it man- 
aged to get into 
the water, but in a 
few minutes it 
came to the surface 
again, and was at 
once most cleverly 
harpooned by one 
of the boatmen. 
When _ hoisted 
on board it proved 
to be an enormous 
“bearded seal” 
(Phoca — barbata). 
Its length was nine 
feet. This is the 
largest of the 
northern seals. 
With all this ex- 
citement going on 
at all hours of the 
day and night (for, 
of course, it was 
just as light at 
midnight for shoot- 
ing purposes as at 
midday) it was im- 
possible to get any 


raise it high to 
sniff the air. His 
dirty -yellow coat 
showed plainly against the pure white snow. 
At length it appeared as if the bear must come 
within shot of the man hidden behind the 
hummock. But no! Suddenly the animal 
altered his course. There was but one thing 
left to do, and the sportsman this time did it. 
He jumped up and showed himself. ‘The bear 
stopped, stood up on his hind legs, and sniffed. 
The man lay down, ‘Then the bear advanced 


Hoisting a fine bear on 


rd with the steam-winch. 
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sleep. But at five 
raph. o’clock in the 

morning I laydown 
in my bunk to try to rest, as my own shooting 
hours began again at six. Just as I began to doze 
there was a cry of “ Bear! Bear!” so of course 
I had to leave my warm bed to watch the 
fun. This bear, as usual, proved very curious, and 
came running up to meet the boat, stopping and 
standing upon its hind Jegs and sniffing the tainted 
air. I rushed dowh againyto get my telephoto 
lens fixed into the camera, and was just in time 
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A bear watching the boat approaching. 

From a Photograph. 
to take a picture of him as he stood on 
the edge of the ice waiting to welcome 
the boat. Then I snapped him again 
just as he had come to the conclusion 
that it was time to be off. However, he 
had waited too long, and one shot 
finished him. 

At six o’clock, when my watch came 
on, there was a bit of a fog, so a good 
look-out could not be kept. The captain 
amused himself at such times with 
throwing pieces of bear’s flesh overboard 
and then fishing for gulls with a little net 
at the end of a long pole. ‘The birds 
were so fearless that he managed to 
catch several. When the fog lifted a bit the light 
effects on the ice were very beautiful. When 
one faces the sun the ice is covered with a lovely 
yellow light, and the whole picture is fascinating 
in the extreme. 

It was curious to see the result of even a 
slight collision between the ship and a diminutive 
piece of floe-ice. The shock experienced always 
seemed very great, and it can well be imagined 
how terrible is the crushing force of two large 
pieces of “ pack ”-ice on either side of the ship. 
My watch that day produced no excitement, but 
the following day will live long in my memory. 

At nine o'clock next morning I got up looking 
forward to a plate of hot porridge, which I had 
ordered for breakfast the night before. When 
I was in the middle of it two of the party came 
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to say that a bear 
had been shot 
early in the morn- 
ing, and they 
laughingly added 
that there were 
three more bears 
to be seen on the 
ice. I took no 
notice, as I 
thought they were 
joking, and went 
on eating my por- 


ridge. | However, 
when the captain 
came in and 


said, “ Hurry up; 


Bruin decides that it is time to bolt. [Photograph 
the boat is waiting for you,” I thought it about 
time to go and put on my big boots. When I 
got up on deck with my rifle and alpenstock, I 
found the doctor and the Frenchman already 
seated in the boat. There was a very cold wind 
blowing, and snow was falling fast. 

Before we reached the ice I could see two 
bears wandering about upon it. <A third bear 
soon appeared, and we saw that a second boat 
was putting out from the ship. When we landed, 
as it was now my turn to have a shot, I crawled 
to a small hummock and, lying down, pretended 
to be a seal, waving my arm up and down like 
a seal’s flipper. Meanwhile the two other guns 
had left me alone;and were intent upon stalking 
the third) bear, 

One bear immediately’ saw me, and, being 
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joined by the second, the two came for me ata 
smart walk, which soon turned into a run. As 
the distance between us lessened I thought it 
expedient to give up playing at being a seal, 
and, sitting up, prepared to meet the pair. It 
is rather a disconcerting sight to see two such 
large animals as Polar bears running at one 
when one is all alone. They approached me 
from different directions, so that in order to 
hold both in view I was obliged to keep 
twisting my head continuously from left to right. 
When they were about twenty-five yards away 
I thought it prudent to open fire, although a 
facing shot, especially when the animal is moving 
fast, is by no means an easy one. Fortunately, 
I bowled the first one over, stone-dead. 

The second bear had now disappeared round 
an ice-hummock, and when he next reappeared 
he was so close upon me that I blazed off some- 


of the four. It was an old male, and measured 
seven feet four inches from tip of nose to end of 
tail before being skinned. 

My bears were two-year-olds, and measured 
five feet one inch and five feet six inches 
respectively. They both possessed lovely coats, 
and their teeth struck me as being very beautiful 
and white. 

Five bears had been bagged that morning, 
and as we rowed back to the ship all the flags 
were flying at the masts, the concertinas were 
playing, and the man with the French horn was 
blowing it for all he was worth, whilst the rest 
of the shooting-party, together with the whole of 
the crew, down to the stokers and galley-boy, 
were standing on the deck and cheering us. 

In the afternoon I was so worn out with 
having had no sleep for so many days that I 
lay down, but half an hour afterwards I was 
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what hurriedly in his face, hitting him in the 
hind leg. On this he swung round, roaring 
loudly, and bit at his wound. Then, turning, he 
made off at a fast pace. At the third attempt I 
knocked him over when a good two hundred 
yards away, amidst cheers from some of the 
party near the boat. 

‘The third bear now approached, and, as usual, 
we all lay down and pretended we were seals. 
It was now the Frenchman’s turn ‘to shoot. 
The first two shots were a failure, and the bear 
made rapid tracks towards the North Pole. 
However, the third bullet hit him, and we were 
soon able to put him out of his misery at close 
quarters. 

Immediately after there were shouts of “ Bear ! 

Sear!” and a fourth bear appeared, rapidly 
approaching us! It was the doctor’s turn now, 
and he shot what proved to be the biggest bear 
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Three bears killed in a morning. 
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roused by men rushing up the companion, so I 
knew another bear had been sighted. When I 
got up on deck there stood the bear on the 
edge of the ice, almost under the ship’s 
bow. The sportsman—no; I cannot use 
the word—the man whose turn it was to 
shoot had simply to walk up to the bows of 
the ship, rest his rifle on the rail, and shoot. 
This large bear measured nine feet two inches, 
and proved to be the biggest bear secured during 
the expedition, though our leader assured me 
that ten-feet bears are by no means uncommon. 
This made six bears bagged during the twenty- 
four hours. 

Johansen then shouted from the crow’s-nest 
that he saw another immense bear far out on the 
floe-ice. But the ice, closing rapidly in on us, 
obliged us to steam into open water to avoid 
getting surrounded and revered 
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By Harry H. Dunn. 


The appropriately-named Death Valley, in California, is one of the most terrible stretches of 
desert on the face of the earth—a fiery pit, walled in by mountains, where the blazing heat drives 
the hapless traveller to drink from the poisonous alkaline springs and wander in delirium until 


death mercifully puts an end to his sufferings. 


This narrative tells the story of one H. W. Manton, 


a prospector, who was lost in the valley for nearly a week. 


wa) ATH VALLEY is the most barren 
part of the Great American Desert. 
More men have died in its arid 
ga} Wastes than on any other equal area 
~ Of the world’s surface, barring the 
great battlefields. It lies, a great sink in the 
sandy plain, about two hundred and fifty miles 
north and east of Los Angeles, California, and 
within the boundaries of that State. The valley 
received its sinister name owing to the fact that 
in the early ’fifties a party of emigrants, some 
hundred and twenty in number, travelling over- 
land by wagon from Salt Lake City, Utah, to 
Los Angeles, perished in its awful solitudes, 
barely a man escaping. 

Below is given the story of a man who, alone 
and unaided, conquered Death Valley in the 
hottest month of the desert year. The tale of 
awful suffering endured by this man, H. W. 
Manton, of Rhyolite, California, is here told for 
the first time in his own words. 

For almost a week Manton was lost in the 
heart of Death Valley. In three days he tramped 
eighty miles over sands so hot that he could 
scarcely walk on them, though shod with heavy 
shoes. During those never-ending days he had 
no food and but one drink of water. 


When he staggered up to Cub Lee’s Furnace 
SS ke er 


Creek Ranch, more dead than alive, his tongue 
was swollen to such a size that his mouth could 
no longer contain it. His lips and eyelids were 
cracked open ; his clothing was in tatters, and 
his shoes were coated with a heavy encrustation 
of borax and other alkalies, which had eaten 
great holes in the leather. 

At first he could not drink, and the touch of 
water was as fire to his parched lips and tongue. 
Kind-hearted ranchmen and miners forced the 
precious fluid into his mouth with a straw, with 
a spoon—any way to get him revived. And 
eventually he spoke, telling the strange story of 
his crossing the dread pit; of how he had 
wandered therein for many days with no com- 
panions saye the lizards and the snakes of the 
barren sands. 

His story, as he told it to THe Wink Wortp 
correspondent a few days after making his trip, 
in August, 1908, is as follows :— 


Death Valley is about seventy-five miles long 
by from five to twenty miles wide ; for the greater 
part of this area the land is below sea-level. It 
is, in short, the bed of a long-dead sea, lying 
between the ranges.of the Ranamints and the 
Funeralp Mountains,» on thé West and on the 
east respectively of the sink. 
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In this sink there is no water save at two 
springs— Mesquite Wells and Bennett’s Wells— 
both on the west side and situated about a third 
of the valley’s length from each end. The 
bottom of the valley is one vast borax marsh. 

The heat in this pit, which, walled in by lava 
mountains, becomes a veritable cauldron in 
summer, is seldom below a hundred and twenty 
degrees during the months from the end of May 
until the beginning of September, and frequently 
rises to a hundred and thirty-five degrees in the 
middle of that term. At such a temperature 
the sun draws the moisture from a man’s body 
faster than he can drink water .o supply it. 

Furnace Creek, in the Funeral Mountains, on 
the edge of Death Valley—isn’t that a cheerful 
combination of names for you ?—is about half 
way down the valley on the east side. Behind 
these mountains there is a place called Green- 
water. One blade of grass grew there once, 
which is why they called it Greenwater. 

It was from this place that I plunged down 
into Furnace Creek, then out across the big borax 
marsh, and back—lost and alone—on foot. When 
I first returned they didn’t believe me, but some 
of the fellows at the Furnace Creek camp back- 
tracked me, and now they know what I did. 

I left Greenwater early in the week on foot, 
intending to inspect the mines of the Furnace 
Creek Extension Copper Company, on the oppo- 
site side of Death Valley from the mouth of the 
creek, and plainly marked on my map. 
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I went down Furnace Creek to the Furnace 
Creek Ranch, and stopped there for a chat with 
Lee, who was cutting his alfalfa, little thinking I 
should wander back before the end of the week 
more dead than alive. Then as the afternoon 
began to wane I tramped on down the canyon 
and camped at the mouth of the gorge, about 
two miles back from Death Valley and just 
where the last vestige of water disappears from 
Furnace Creek. 

The heat within the gorge was terrific. My 
pocket thermometer read ninety-nine degrees at 
that late hour of the day. 1 foresaw trouble 
ahead, and as I did not know the country very 
well I determined to take the back track the 
first thing when I rose from my blankets in the 
morning and procure a guide. 

Laid out on the soft sand, however, with the 
gurgle of the last stream of Furnace Creek in 
my ears, I slept soundly, and when I woke the 
sun was shining so beautifully on all the moun- 
tain peaks round about that I determined to 
push on while the day was yet young. 

The valley at this point attains to its greatest 
width—about twenty miles. At noon I was 
something like a third of the way across. I had 
left my blanket, and all but a very light lunch, 
under the shade of a greasewood shrub in the 
bed of the canyon, so that I was travelling light. 
But by noon my canteen grew oppressively 
heavy. More and more freely I drank from it ; 
Far and wide on either 


the heat was terrific. 


A sketch plan showing the route taken by Manton during his week's wandering in the fiery pitCol ‘Death Valley. 
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side of me glistened mile upon mile of snow- 
white borax crystals. I was alone in the great 
pit. Heat waves rose in visible lines from the 
earth on all sides of me. 

An inexpressible sense of oppression came 
over me. I have travelled far on other deserts 
inspecting mines from early manhood, but never 
has such a terrible vague fear seized me. It 
seemed that I was being slowly crushed down, 
down, by some invisible, noiseless monster. I 
had heard the stories of men driven crazy by 
the loneliness of Death Valley and laughed at 
them. Now I knew they were real, very real. 

As I walked my feet sank in the yielding 
borax dust. I did not perspire; I could not. 


The great heat drank up all perspiration before 
To sweat 


it had time to collect on the skin. 


“Then I realized the death that lurked in the treacherous pit. 


would have been the greatest pleasure, for then 
even the hot wind would have cooled me a little 
by its evaporation. Pools of brackish water rose 
out of the marsh in little hammocks where once 
had been hot springs, and at sight of these I 
drank the more from my canteen. 

Telescope Peak rises sheer ten thousand feet 
into the colourless sky at the rim of Death 
Valley, directly behind the properties upon 
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which I had to report. With this in my mind’s 
eye, I took as straight a course as I could for 
the gaunt peak. 

More and more, as I plodded on, I wanted 
to sit down, to sing, to shout—to do anything 
to break the terrible monotony of the white 
world that seemed claiming me for its own. 
Gradually the water disappeared from my 
canteen, for my will-power was leaving me, and 
I could no longer restrain my thirst. I drank 
copious draughts from the round nozzle, and 
presently, when I lifted the precious can to my 
lips, I found that the water had gone. A bare 
drop alone remained, and this I sucked up 
ravenously. But still, inexorably, the sun 
demanded water. 

Before long I came to one of the deadly, 


tempting “ pot-holes,” which are a feature of the 
valley, and knelt beside it tortured with thirst. 
Slowly I bent my face to its rim and almost 
drank. Then years of desert training for a brief 
time asserted itself, and I realized the death 
that lurked in the treacherous pit, a death more 
terrible than by thirst—a slow and lingering end, 
accompanied by all the tortures of arsenic 
poison. Fearful that my self-control would not 
prove equal to the strain, I rose to my feet and 
ran blindly away. As I ran I got out of the 
belt of arsenic springs—an accident of fate, T 
think, which saved my life, for I could not long 
have resisted the mute appeal of that deadly 
fluid. 

Two -hours»after\D had’ dtained the last drop 
of moisture from my canteen my tongue began 
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to swell, and in three hours I could scarcely see 
the tall peak ahead. Still, however, I plodded 
on. Thad practically lost the sense of direction, 
save that as the sun sank I followed it, and, 
fortunately, it led me straight in the direction I 
wished to go. 

As I walked I must have passed over the 
last sad camping-place of the ill-fated band of 
Mormon emigrants after whose pitiful end the 
valley was named; yet I knew nothing of it, 
and did not note the pile of wooden remnants 
of their wagons, the huge iron tyres, the oxen’s 
yokes, which, I am told, still lie around the 
scene of their losing battle with the desert. 

Suddenly night came down. There is no 
twilight in Death Valley. It is daylight, then 
it is dark, with none of that mysterious half-light 
which intervenes in other parts of the world. 
With the night came a slight drop in tempera- 
ture. The ground over which I was beginning 
to travel sloped upward; I was leaving the 
marsh, and as I rose from that dread pit hope 
came back to me. ‘hey say hope dies hard, 
and surely mine did, for with its coming I 
pushed on, renewed strength-in my legs, a 
longing in my heat for life quite different from 
that hopeless, don't-care spirit which pervaded 
me when I was in the middle of the pit. 

By this time my tongue was pressing hard 
against my teeth, and I suppose the pain served 
to keep me awake. Presently I entered a 
canyon of some kind—I could feel, rather than 
see, the walls of the mountain gorge closing in 
around me. 

And then, all at once, so softly that I thought 
at first I had really gone mad, as so many had 
done before me, I heard the trickle of running 
water. I started to run toward it, but 
staggered and fell headlong, cutting these gashes 
which you see in my face and hands. Tor 
some time I lay there, too weak to rise. Then 
the flow of blood, I suppose, roused me, and 1 
tried to get up; but my strength was about 
gone. I could reach my hands and knees, but 
no farther. And on my hands and knees, cut 
and scarred by the jagged lava rocks of the 
canyon, I crept in the direction of that sound. 
It seemed as if I should never reach its source. 

I may have crawled for five minutes, or perhaps 
an hour. I do not know; but what I ao 
know is that, in that last interval, with the drip, 
drip of that life-giving stream ringing in my 
ears, I suffered all the tortures of Hades. What 
I passed through in the bottom of the pit was 
nothing compared to it. 

All at once I felt damp sand beneath my 
hands. I dragged my body its own length along 
the bed of the canyon, and then I came on a 
tiny rivulet. In the morning I saw that it was 
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scarcely an inch deep. But there that night, 
hid in the lonely hills of Death Valley, I lay, 
face down in the trickling stream, and thought 
it was the finest couch I ever rested on. 

Into the wet sand I pressed my lips; and 
then, by one of those strange kindnesses of 
Providence, I fell asleep, lying on my side in 
the stream. How long I slept I have no means 
of knowing, but when I woke the sun was 
pouring over the wall of the canyon in 
bright rays, which, falling on my closed eyes, 
wakened me. 

The swelling in my tongue had gone down, 
my lips and eyelids were somewhat less sore, 
yet I could scarcely open my eyes. I tried to 
whistle ; it was the most excruciating pain I 
ever felt. Then I raised myself to my feet. 
My boots were covered with a thin incrustation 
of borax, where the waters of the little stream, 
heavily charged with salines, had laved my feet. 

I rose unsteadily, walking with a stagger. I 
felt so dizzy that I immediately sat down again, 
plump in the middle of the stream. I dreaded 
to leave the cooling waters, and determined that 
I would stay there until night. Then I ate my 
little lunch--still intact, because it was tied to 
my belt. My canteen I had thrown away, and 
now I regretted it exceedingly, because I could 
have filled the precious tin receptacle with the 
fluid now running to waste in the sands, and it 
would have proved a mighty help to me on my 
weary way back. 

After I had eaten my lunch it occurred to me 
that the night before had been unbearably dark. 
If I were to cross the pit, then it behoved me to 
get on the move, lest 1 should be caught in the 
dark and irrevocably lost before the sun should 
rise. A stretch of such desert as Death Valley is 
an immense waste when once you are lost in it— 
trackless, trecless, without a landmark to guide 
the helpless wandcrer on his way. 

In an instant I was on my feet, cool, collected, 
and revived by the appalling fact that here I was, 
without food, forty blistering miles from a human 
being, with night coming on by the time I should 
be half-way across the pit. 

I soaked all my clothes in water again and 
again, but the heat drew the moisture from them 
almost as fast as I could lift myself from the 
little pool to which I had wandered up by the 
spring. I lay down on one side in the water 
until that side had become thoroughly soaked, 
then I raised myself and turned over; but as 
fast as the under side soaked the top side dried 
out. Now as I look back on this proceeding 
it seems immensely funny, but just then it did 
not appear so. 

Eventually I gave up the -schéme and struck 
out. I felt pretty strong-by this ‘time, and the 
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miles across the valley to the shade of the 
Funeral Mountains did not seem so far after all. 
Five miles I walked down the slope, not 
following my back tracks, but going by what 
seemed a harder and less borax-laden route, and 
my feet began to hurt terribly. It was but a 
trifle after noon and the heat was terrific, even 
greater, I believe, than it was the day before. 
Not a living thing was anywhere in view. I 
believe I would have welcomed the sight or 
sound of a rattlesnake, so deathly quiet was the 
desert world. I had no canteen, no water of 
any sort, save what I had drunk—all I could 
compel my stomach to hold—before I left the 
spring. I had no thought of searching for the 
mine I had come to see. I was too hungry and 
tired, and, I am afraid, a bit frightened as well. 
Then, suddenly, out of the west, there came 
a filmy veil, which rolled in over the great basin 
like a fog. But it was not fog. I knew what it 
was—a_ sand-storm, one of those terrible 
American simooms that sometimes sweep the 
Colorado and Mojave deserts. 
I fell upon my knees. No living thing could 
stand before that fiery blast. Hot as a living 
flame, it seemed to sear my face. It drove the 


fine particles of its burden into my chapped lips 
until they began to bleed afresh. 

Stronger and yet more strong came the wind ; 
heavier grew the load of sand it bore. 1 could 
scarcely breathe. With my hands I made a little 
scoop, burrowing in the sand of the floor of Death 
Valley, and plunged my face into the shelter so 
formed. There I lay while the sand-storm, silent, 
relentless, implacable, whirled around me. 

For fully two hours I lay thus, my feet to the 
wind, my face pointing down the valley. Then, 
as suddenly as it came, the storm passed— 
passed and hung, an impenetrable curtain, 
between myself and my destination. 

Time was precious ; into the sand-storm I 
plunged again, and in five minutes was as com- 
pletely lost as I had ever been the night before, 
with the added handicap that I had no water 
and that the fine sand seemed to have blown 
right through me. On and on I staggered. I 
must have gone in a direction almost at right 
angles to the one I should have taken, for when 
I emerged from the hanging pall of dust dark- 
ness had fallen, and by the dim light of the 
stars I could see neither Telescope Peak, whose 
base I had left, nor the mouth of Furnace Creek 
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canyon, toward which I was 
journeying. How I passed 
that night no man, not 
even myself, can ever know. 
Without water, without 
food, lost in the heart of 
Death Valley, 1 wandered 
on, striving desperately to 
keep a straight line. I did 
not find the borax flat, but 
the soft sand and the 
sharp lava boulders sticking 
through were even worse to 
walk on. Before morning my 
boots were full of gaping holes, 
where the rock finished the job begun 
by the lava. 

Again my tongue began to swell. I 

could not even sing to myself, which 
1 did when I came out of the sand- 
storm. All night I wandered thus. 
Men who followed my tracks only a 
little way from the edge of the pit 
declare that I was delirious. I re- 
member little or nothing of the night 
save that my only ambition was fo 
keep moving; doubtless it is fortunate 
for me that my semi-delirium took 
this form. 
When morning dawned I can in- 
distinctly remember seeing, yawning 
directly before me, the mouth of a huge 
canyon. It was the gorge of Furnace 
Creek, yet there was absolutely nothing 
familiar about it, not even anything 
that I recognized. 

Into it, however, by some magic of 
fate, I staggered. I seemed to hear 
voices; if I stopped, the voices stopped 
with me, but as soon as I took up the trail 
I heard them again. Presently they became 
real. I did hear voices; I was sure I did. I 
started to run. I fell. ‘Then I crawled on my 
hands and knees. They tell me I travelled so for 
two miles ; that I could not possibly have heard 
the voices of my rescuers at that distance. But 
I did it, anyhow. And then I came to a fence 

ith a gate in it. T remember that distinctly. 1 
ct passing through the gate, still on my 

hands and knees, and that a band of 

dogs came out to bark at me. I must 

have been a sorry-looking object, but 

the cowboys and ranch hands did not 

ik of that. They knew what to do, 

nd they did it immediately. I could 

not talk—could not stand alone ; but 

to-day I am as well as ever. But not 

He We MG’ Rasch ster his ewfol sofcrings in Denk Valley." pitha trai of cytnpls Rould I try tocross 
From a. Sklchody.-the Asthor: Death Valley againin midsummer, 


MAKING “OLD MASTERS.” 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED By CHas. J. L. 
CLARKE. 


An account of a visit-to a Parisian “picture-faker”—an ingenious gentleman who produces 


examples of works by Rembrandt, Holbein, and other great painters ‘‘ while you wait.” 


As the 


author points out, the producer of spurious ‘old masters'’ needs to be an artist of no mean ability, 
and he must have other men to assist him who are also artists in their own special lines, whether 


it be producing fly-marks, forging signatures, or “planting 


the finished work where some guileless 


American millionaire may ‘‘discover"’ it. 


Sw ‘T must have been an Irishman who 
w . : . 
said: “An artist never gets a fair 
1; price for his pictures until he has 
y.Qeal been dead a hundred years, and then 

someone else gets the money,” but 
even if the statement is a “bull” of the first 
water, it is, nevertheless, a hard. truth. 

Prices for ‘old masters” have never ranged 
higher than they do to-day—witness Holbein’s 
“ Duchess,” for which seventy thousand pounds 
was recently paid—while the work of living 
artists has seldom realized such poor monetary 
recognition from art patrons. Even if a picture 
is by an unknown artist, but bears the stamp of 
age, itis an attractive object to many people, 
valued far above an example of the work of an 
equally clever artist of to-day. 

Although a large proportion of the thousands 
of pounds paid to secure old pictures comes out 
of the pockets of expert collectors who are well 
qualified to judge the artistic merit of the 
picture, the prices have undoubtedly been en- 
hanced by self-made millionaires who, although 
devoid of the smallest atom of artistic know- 
ledge, are prepared to advertise their vast hoards 
of wealth by adding to their galleries pictures 
which—so far as they are capable of appreciating 
them, at any rate—have nothing but the famous 
name and the record expenditure to satisfy 
them. 

Confronted with such a state of affairs, it is not 
to be wondered at that some of the more in- 
genious and less scrupulous artists of to-day lend 
their brushes to deception and “ fake” spurious 
“old masters.” And one can scarcely blame 
them, for they know that one well-planted fraud 
will be far more profitable to them than a 
number of openly-declared masterpieces from 
their own brush. 

‘The pity of the whole thing is that the maker 


of “old masters” must really be a very clever 
artist; no mere dauber could hope to imitate 
the work of the leading men of years ago. The 
“faker” must have a conception and execution 
far above the ordinary man who paints.to fill the 
windows of modern “cheap and nasty ” picture- 
dealers’ shops. ; : 

The making of many of these pictures is the 
work of ‘men who have a considerable ability, 


‘but who-have from some cause fallen into the 


hands of unscrupulous dealers, who are prepared 
to-find a market for a supposed “old master.” 
Many of the paintings are actual copies of parts 
of different canvases executed by the same 
master. A male ‘figure from one picture, a 
female from another, cunningly combined into 


~ a treasure to be subsequently “discovered,” is 


made by. the practised copyist to contain all the 
elements and style even a fairly acute collector 
would look for; and after the shade of passing 
years has been added by the cunning rogue it is 
no wonder that the more or less ignorant amateur 
is easily persuaded that he has at last got “ the 
real thing.” 

The niaker of spurious “old masters” has 
generally studied in most of the chief cities of 
the world, and is thoroughly conversant with 
the examples of the great masters’ work hung 
in the national galleries of the leading nations, 
so that his “fake” may contain parts of pictures 
hanging in the galleries of, say, London, Paris, 
and Berlin. The deceived purchaser has this 
consolation: that, even if he has not bought a 
twenty-thousand-pound Titian for fifty, he has a 
clever creation by a man of considerable know- 
ledge and skill, probably really worth nearly as 
much as he has paid for it. 

When I was in Paris recently I was fortunate 
enough>to, be, introduced (by @ friend to one of 
these manipulators, who, far from being ashamed 
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of his work, justified it 
according to the American 
dictum that it is only fools 
who try to produce what 
they think people should 
have and that it is far 
easier and more profitable 
to give them what they 
want. “They want ‘old 
masters’ cheap,” he re- 
marked, in the course of 
our conversation, ‘‘and as 
there are not enough to 
go round, and few can 
afford the real thing, I put 
examples before them at 
a reasonable price. What 
more can | do? 


An imitation “*T 
going the 


Baking the picture to impart an appearance of age. 
From a Photograph. 
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“My pictures are splendid copies of 
the various styles,” he continued, with 
some pride; and his great ambition seemed 
to be to paint, “fake,” and age his canvases 
with such skill that really good judges 
should be deceived. 

When I climbed the stairs to his little 
studio he was engaged in painting a 
“Turner,” which he fondly hoped would 
be “planted” by his friend, the dealer, on 


some wealthy English or American visitor 

to the gay capital 
The “faker at work While he chatted of his art I availed 
af reer myself of his kindly permission to photo- 


graphy sgaae of (hy Dredegseethrough which 
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his various pictures pass before being capable 
of facing the light of day unblushingly. 

It is not every one of the picture-faking 
fraternity who can finish a picture throughout 
himself, and there are in most cities men who 
make a special study of the signing of the 
names of great artists, and the faithful following 
of the differences which existed in the signatures 


Putting the fly-marks on an 
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“T can put hundreds of years on to the life 
of a painting in many less hours,” he explained, 
“and-if buyers want age I can give it to them. 
This is a quick-drying varnish. I run it over 
a new painting, so”—and a dull scum rolled 
evenly over the finished “Turner,” which was 
carefully put on one side to dry. 

“Many of my works of art are finished in 


“ancient” canvas. 


From a Photograph. 


at various periods of the master’s life. Others 
do nothing else but “age” pictures, while my 
friend told me that there is even a man in 
Paris who is a recognized expert at imitating 
with absolute exactitude the fly-marks which 
appear on every ancient canvas | 

My Parisian acquaintance had gone into his 
curious business with all the enthusiasm of a 
genuine artist, and had perfect copies which he 
had taken in the early days of his life as an art 
student of many famous pictures and signatures ; 
hence, as he explained with a touch of conceit, 


“T can sign my own pictures. 
Vol. xi 64. 


frames complete, and even this little detail must 
be carried out with a deal of study if you hope 
to be successful with your picture. I buy 
ancient frames whenever I can find themn— 
ageing frames is out of my line; and although 
there is no reason why a picture a hundred 
years old should not be put in a modern frame, 
it really spoils the effect. This frame, for 
instance "—he picked up another “ treasure” 
and proceeded to rub a sooty mixture on the 
canvas with the-palm of his hand—‘‘is to my 
knowledge.cond& hunidre@ avd thirty years old. 
Obviously it would be-dangerous to frame a 
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‘Turner’ in ¢haé, for it was made before he was 
born. But the picture I have in it, a lovely 
Rembrandt, might quite easily have been framed 
over a hundred years ago. 

“Tam always rather particular about the 
general appearance of my work, and I believe 
proper framing is a great art. One of my best 
sales was greatly helped by a time-worn gilt 
frame. A Devonshire man bought that picture, 
I remember; I suppose it is still shown to 
visitors to his country seat asa lucky find he made 
in Paris. It was an imitation of the work of 
your own Sir Edwin Landseer, a shepherd and 
his dog. I was always very fond of his work, 
and if there is one thing I could excel at it 
would be animal painting—but there, I paint, 
or rather copy, anything. It was just the thing 
to appeal to a countryman, and I framed it in an 
old frame made about 1826, just when Landseer 
was elected A.R.A., and before he exhibited his 
first Highland picture. Of course, my friend 
the dealer had all these facts at his fingers’ ends, 
and suggested that it was probably a study which 
preceded his exhibited work. The bait was 
successful, and we got one hundred and twenty 
pounds for the ‘find.’ But it was really beautiful. 
I often tell myself—though perhaps you will 
think me conceited—that it was worth the money. 

“Have you ever noticed the fly-marks on 
ancient canvases? Of course you have! Well, 
this is how my 
flies work.” 
Forthwith — this 
arch deceiver 
proceeded to 
load a stiff 
artist’s brush 
with sepia and 
gum water, and 
then, standing 
a little way off, 
he gently let the 
bristles fly from 
his finger one or 
two at a time. 
As he worked 
tiny specks 
began to appear 


irregularly on 
the face of the 
“faked” Rem- 
brandt. 


The finished article, ready to be “ planted" where some guileless millionaire, will } 
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“Poor old fellow!” murmured the manipu- 
lator. ‘He little dreamed that his paintings 
would be prized as they are. Fancy the great 
Rembrandt being bankrupt! But he was. 
Perhaps he would have done better asa ‘ picture- 
faker,’ like me. 

“This is my little oven,” he went on, 
as he lit a gas-ring at the bottom of an 
iron box and put the “Turner” in. ‘You 
will see when it comes out how the paint 
is drawn and cracked, exactly as you see it 
on ‘old masters.’ But you need not wait; 
here is the final touch; this is one which has 
been baked. Wait a minute while I trim it 
with my knife. You see the varnish leaves a little 
thread or two here and there across the cracks, 
but I cut them away—so. Now you see an old 
painting—all my own work. You would judge 
it to be quite old, wouldn’t you?” he inquired, 
as he viewed his work from a distance. Really, 
the deception was perfect; anyone save an 
expert of the very first water would have been 
completely deceived. 

“How many can you do in a week?” I 
asked. 

“It all depends,” he said, mysteriously, 
“but enough to live comfortably at Fontenay- 
sur-Bois in a better style than I ever could 
by painting my own conceptions. Yes, tell 
the public what they force modern artists 
to do,” he 
added, bitterly. 
“They will 
pay a hundred 
times more for 
the worst ex- 
ample of a 
dead artist’s 
work than for 
the best of a 
living one’s. 
Never mind, 
though; they 
will at any rate 
pay me fairly 
for my work 
while I am 
alive, although 
they don’t 
know my name. 
Bon soir, mon- 
steur [” 


“discover” it. 


From a Photograph. 
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Now that detective fiction is so popular, our readers may find it interesting to compare the methods of 
the real-life detective as exemplified in this story with those of his prototype as depicted by the 
novelist. The narrative deals with a mysterious theft of silver bullion which took place at St. Pancras, 
London, in 1895, and the subsequent recovery of the whole of the treasure and the arrest of the thieves. 


N the 25th September, 1895, there 
\ were laden on to a Midland Railway 
Gs van at the St. Pancras Goods Yard, 
26}) London, a number of heavy wooden 
cases, strongly constructed and en- 
circled with wrought-iron bands, secured with 
nuts and bolts. ‘The casual observer would 
have put them down as containing, perhaps, 
metal castings, or such-like merchandise of no 
particular value, carefully packed in order to 
prevent breakages. ‘There had been many such 
consignments—generally a van-load every week 
or so—but the cases were of rough make and of 
very ordinary appearance; they were certainly 
not calculated to arouse suspicion amongst the 
many through whose hands they must have 
passed. Furthermore, there was nothing on 
the “consignment note” to lead one to 
suppose that the contents were of any special 
value, or they would have been very differently 
treated by the railway officials. As a matter 
of fact, however, the consignees were bullion 
merchants and refiners, and it was to their 
place of business that this particular van-load 
had to be driven, as many others had been 
before. Whether it was this latter fact, or 
whether someone had heard whence the goods 
were dispatched, it was soon to be evident 
that the secret of the contents of these stout, 
strong cases had become known to those who 
acquire such knowledge only to use it to their 
personal advantage. 

It was soon after seven o'clock on the morn- 
ing in question, when the van with its contents, 
in charge of the authorized carman, accompanied 
by the usual van-boy, was checked and passed 
out of the goods-yard to commence the daily 
routine of work. According to custom, it was 
driven to a coffee-house situated in a side street 
near its starting-point, and here was pulled up 
at the side of the kerb. The carman and his 
boy alighted, and, after making the horses com- 
fartable far a shart rest. entered the coffee-house 
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for breakfast. During the meal nothing unusual 
was noticed, and they finished their repast in 
comfort. When they returned to the street, 
however, they discovered, to their astonishment, 
that the van and horses had disappeared, and 
no trace of their whereabouts could be dis- 
covered. The side streets adjoining were at 
once searched, but without result. Inquiries 
were hurriedly made in every direction, but no 
news was forthcoming, and, very reluctantly, the 
man and boy were compelled to abandon the 
search and make their way back to the goods- 
yard in order to report what had occurred. The 
railway company at once notified the loss to 
their police, who, after ascertaining the facts of 
the case and the circumstances connected with 
the disappearance of the van and contents, 
communicated with the Metropolitan force. 

During the day the horses and van were dis- 
covered standing in the street within a mile of 
the station whence they had started. ‘The van 
was empty. No one could be found who knew 
how the van had been left, nor could anybody 
throw a light on what had become of the bulky 
load the vehicle had contained. 

The railway company had duly notified the 
loss to the consignees, and it was eventually 
reported that the cases contained a quantity of 
pure silver in heavy ingots, each weighing about 
one thousand ounces, more or less ; in all, the 
silver in the load weighed over thirty-five 
thousand ounces. Each ingot, besides being 
very heavy and unwieldy, bore the letters 
*V.S.” deeply moulded on the top, so that the 
bars were easy of identification, if not recast. 

So cumbersome were they, in fact, that it was 
impossible to handle them singly, and so 
dispose of them in places where small articles 
of silver usually lose their identity in “ white 
soup,” without raising suspicion in carrying 
them from.place,to(place> Moreover, the 
length and breadth of the ingots rendered it 
Impossible to break them un. and so hard was 
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the metal that to reduce them in dimension by 
saw or file would entail many days of laborious 
work. 

Taking all this into consideration, it was 
believed to be quite possible that some informa- 
tion as to who had possession of the consignment 
would eventually come to hand, and events soon 
proved this to be true; for a week or so afterwards 
several of the missing ingots were discovered in 
the possession of some men in North London, 
who were apprehended, tried, convicted, and 
sentenced. Although pressed to do so, they 
made no disclosure as to the whereabouts of the 
large quantity of silver still to be accounted for. 

At the end of October, however, it became 
known that the bulk of the precious metai was 
somewhere in the outer East-end of London, 
and that the holder, who had acquired it 
direct from the Midland Railway van, was 
anxious to find a purchaser. So carefully did 
he guard his valuable property that the in- 
formant was unable to secure a sample or 
to obtain a view of it. A certain man, who 
had a second-hand furniture business, and was 
not particular as to what he purchased, was 
somewhat cager to deal in the stolen metal, but 
was also at a loss as to how to reduce it and 
dispose of it in small quantities. He lived at 
Bow, and he it was who confided in the in- 
formant. Negotiations went on for several 
days, but no progress was made; try as he 
would, the informant could get no view of the 
property, nor could he obtain an inkling as to 
the spot where it then was, 

Eventually it was decided to see what money 
could do, and the informant was instructed to 
offer two shillings per ounce for the silver. This 


It was at this stage that I was called into the 
inquiry, and volunteered to pose as a bullion- 
buyer of an easy-going temperament, not likely 
to ask inconvenient questions, provided the 
metal was genuine and the price reasonable. 

The informant then arranged that I should 
have a personal introduction to the dealer from 
Bow, and, through bim, enter into negotiation 
with the holder of the property. 

My first step on entering into the matter, 
which I did with any amount of zeal and 
eagerness for adventure, was to go to a certain 
contractor and hire a van. I selected a box- 
van, opening at the back with two doors, which 
were fastened by a cross-bar on the outside, two- 
thirds up from the bottom. ‘The owner's name, 
which was painted on the shaft, was qbliterated 
with a handy paint-brush, and it was arranged 
that the van should be drawn by a reliable, good- 
tempered horse, and be in waiting at a certain 


spot on the Victoria Embankment at four o’clock 
that afternoon. 

I returned to the office and reported to the 
officer who had charge of the case that this 
arrangement had been made, and later in the 
day the Midland Railway Company’s solicitor 
called there, and handed to the officer sixteen 
hundred pounds in small Bank of England 
notes. These he at once handed to me, and a 
chief inspector who witnessed the transaction 
proffered the loan of his revolver, which I 
thought might perhaps be of use, and accord- 
ingly accepted. 

Tt was nearly four o’clock before the informer 
showed up, and I had my first introduction to 
him. It was made in a small private room, and 
I must confess his appearance did not inspire 
confidence, when I considered that I should 
probably be alone in his company for several 
hours, and, if anything went amiss, might have 
to rely upon my revolver to get me out of an 
awkward corner. Of course, I had the bank- 
notes to consider, and these naturally caused 
me some anxiety in reviewing the position. 

The man assured us that the silver must be 
in some spot within ten minutes’ walking 
distance of Bow Church, and that after he had 
introduced the furniture dealer to me a speedy 
solution would undoubtedly present itself. 

‘There was no possibility of fully discussing 
the matter at that juncture, so I had to leave 
the planning of schemes till we were driving to 
the place of meeting in the Mile End Road, 
some three miles distant. We met the van at 
the appointed spot and, sending the man in 
charge back to his employer, the informant and 
I clambered in. My companion seated himself, 
and I took the reins. After waiting a few 
minutes to assure myself that the four officers 
who were to shadow the van had had a good 
view of it, I drove off towards the City, followed 
at a discreet distance by a four-wheeled cab 
conveying the officers referred to. It was then 
much past the appointed time, and our steed, 
though reliable, was not of racing breed, so 
progress seemed slower than it actually was. 

However, all journeys have an end, and, after 
passing through the City and along Aldgate and 
the Whitechapel Road, we pulled up near the 
public-house which had been named as the 
rendezvous. My companion alighted and 
entered, but soon returned, notifying me that 
we were an hour late and there was no sign of 
his friend. Another call was made at a second 
public-house farther on, with a like result. My 
companion was evidently worried, and after we 
had discussed the matter it was determined that 
I should wait when.we neared Bow Church, 
whilst he wwent..to, his friend's) residence, a short 
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“His appearance did not inspire confidence." 


distance therefrom, in order to see whether he 
could be found. This was done, and the van 
pulled up just before reaching the church named. 
The informer alighted, crossed the road, and 
disappeared down a side street. There were 
very few pedestrians about on the near side of 
the wide road where I was waiting, most of them 
preferring the opposite side, which was better 
lighted. 

Some minutes after my companion had left 
me I noticed a small individual, wearing a cap 
pulled well down over his forehead, loitering on 
the pavement near me, and evidently “ taking 
stock.” He appeared to be uncertain as to 
what to do, and accordingly I accosted him. 

“ Looking for anybody ?” said I. 

“Yes,” he replied; “I’m lookin’ for Old 
George.” 

I knew this to be a cognomen used occa- 
sionally by the informer; so, feeling sure of 
my ground, I invited the loiterer to come up 
to the van and wait for “Old George.” He 


INGOTS. 5°9 


responded to this by stepping quickly up into 
the vehicle and seating himself close by my side. 
A conversation ensued ina low tone. He had 
been at the rendezvous and had also béen late, 
but seeing no sign of us he had concluded the 
appointment was “off.” He appeared to be 
extremely nervous, so I did my best to inspire 
confidence in him, and by the time the informer 
returned he had fairly composed himself. ‘The 
three of us then discussed the matter. The third 
man, whom I will call B——, was anxious to 
exchange cards with me, and produced one of 
his, which set forth that he was a “General 
Dealer in Furniture, Antiques, etc.,” asking me 
for mine in return. 

“Do you think I carry cards on a deal like 
this?” I queried. ‘Why, I have even had my 
name erased from my van in case of an acci- 
dent. I have not had one yet, but a man can’t 
be too cautious.” 

“Well; said, hes Only) Half satisfied, “have 
you brought any money ?’™ At this question I 
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“Here,” I said, unrolling and exposing them, ‘are sixteen hundred pounds.’ 


handed the reins, which I had been holding till 
then, to the informer, and pulled from my inner 
coat-pocket the roll of bank-notes. 

“ Here,” I said, unrolling and exposing them, 
“are sixteen hundred pounds. If you take me 
to the stuff, and I get it safely, they are for you 
and the rest.” On seeing the notes my little 
friend appeared to be most eager to handle 
them, and I had some difficulty in resisting his 
advances to this end. 

“Can't you give me a few of them for the 
boys?” he asked, persuasively, after I had 
returned them safely to my pocket. 

“No,” I said; ‘business is business. If you 
carry out the deal I shall part freely, but until 
then I'll give you nothing.” 

Finally B—— directed me to drive on to 
St. P--— Cemetery. I had only a slight 
knowledge of the district, so he instructed me 
to follow the tram-lines for about three miles 
farther, when he would again point out the way. 
I told him to get inside in the dark, out of 


view, and drove forward, with the cheerful 
knowledge that, as it had been arranged my 
supporters should remain at Bow Church to 
await developments, I was speedily removing 
myself from aid, should help be required. All 
the time B—W— kept talking and asking me 
awkward questions ; moreover, he came forward 
and hung over my shoulder in an extremely 
embarrassing manner, as though he had a mind 
to be as close as possible to my bank-notes until 
he got possession of them. I felt it necessary 
that I should humour him, soI could not act 
as I should have done in different circumstances. 
My trouble was, however, not in connection 
with the money at all, but I was extremely 
neryous about his caressing manners, inasmuch 
as in my hip pocket I carried the revolver I 
have mentioned and a pair of handcuffs, with 
which his knee on several occasions nearly came 
in contact. If such-a contingency had arisen 
I had nopdoubt)that: Out )¢éonfidences, which 
had become very close, would’ be brought to a 
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speedy end. To a great relief he ultimately 
accepted a portion of the front seat beside me, 
and I was able to give vent to my overcharged 
feelings by discussing in a loud tone with “ Old 
George” various imaginary “deals” we had 
carried out together, and also to assure B—— 
that ‘my place” would be ready to melt the 
“stuff” that night if it could be got there. 

Soon B—— called a halt, and I found that 
one side of the muddy road was bounded by a 
low wall surmounted by railings, on the other 
side of which was the cemetery. We alighted, 
ankle-deep in mud, on a newly-made road and 
footpath, crossing, as far as I could see in the 
darkness, a bare space of land. No one was 
about, but there was a sound of cart-wheels in 
the distance, showing that the spot was not so 
deserted as it appeared at first sight. B 
wanted to leave me alone and take “Old 
George” to the house where the silver lay con- 
cealed, which, he said, was situated half a mile 
from where we were ; coming or sending back for 
me if the parties were agreeable. To this, how- 
ever, I would not consent, being determined not 
to permit an exchange of confidences between my 
companions, in whom I had no great faith and 
had only known for a few hours. So eventually 
B—— went off alone down the road—to “bring 
a sample,” he said. We stood about in the 
mud, waiting, for quite an hour, only a light 
brewery dray passing during the whole time. 
Then we heard footsteps and our man appeared. 
He had a small sample of the silver, about two 
pounds in weight, which had evidently been 
sawn off a larger piece. This he showed me 
and stated that he had been unable to obtain 
for me a view of the whole of the stuff, but that 
he had seen it himself, and it was already done 
up for removal. Also he knew it was genuine, 
because it all bore the letters “V.S.” 

It was no use dallying longer over the bargain, 
so I had perforce to make the best of it. 

“Well,” I said, “if you cannot arrange to let 
me see what I am going to pay for, you must 
take the van, load it, and bring it here. Then, 
if you have got the right stuff, you can come 
over to my place, and when I have tested it and 
weighed it the sixteen hundred will be yours.” 

“Can't you part with the money now, or 
when the stuff is brought to you?” demanded 
B-——. 

“No; a horse and van is quite enough to 
tisk,” I replied. “(Get to my place and I will 
part soon enough.” 

All this time I had my eyes on an individual 
who had been loitering near a wayside lamp, 
about thirty yards distant in the direction from 
which the van had come, and I fancied I saw 
another farther down the road. 


B——, though apparently dissatisfied, jumped 
up into the vehicle, turned round, and drove off 
back, but I heard him stop and take a passenger 
up near the spot where I fancied I saw the 
second man. ‘The first one still loitered near 
the lamp, evidently watching the informer and 
me. I walked down the road in an endeavour 
to get a good view of him, but as we neared him 
he moved slowly off into the darkness, returning 
to his former position near the lamp when we 
took up our previous ground. 

There was no doubt that we were being 
closely watched, and I realized clearly that any 
false move would be fatal to the issue—might, 
indeed, be fatal to myself, for these men would 
not be likely to let any squeamish scruples stand 
in their way. Whether the inforrnant knew of 
this, the espionage to which we were being sub- 
jected, I could not determine, but I observed 
him closely, with the full intent that, should he 
show the least sign of treachery, or arouse my 
suspicion in any way, he should be the first to 
receive one round from my weapon. So the 
minutes passed with maddening slowness, and 
we scarcely interchanged a word. 

At last, to my great relief, I heard the sound 
of the van returning, and slowly it drew near. 
This time it made no stop before reaching us, 
and I concluded that the passenger had remained 
at the other end of the journey. We hailed it, 
the horse was pulled to the near side, and we 
crossed the road. 

“Tvs all right; I’ve got a pal with me,” 
said B——. 

“Good,” I answered. “Another one in the 
net,” I thought. As B—— spoke the other 
man came forward from the back of the van, 
and, by the light of the street-lamp near by, I 
saw that the passenger was of a type much 
superior to my companions. He wore a cloth cap 
and was dressed in a fashionable Newmarket over- 
coat, and smart collar and tie, while his speech 
was that of a well-educated man. _ In introducing 
him B—— said that he had “come to see fair 
play.” He went on to say that all the silver was 
now in the bottom of the van, wrapped in 
carpet, as stated. During this time I could see 
that our attendant still loitered down the road, 
though nearer than before. At B ’s request 
T felt inside the van and dragged up an ingot 
done up in carpet, with the ends visible. I 
could see that, as far as the silver was concerned, 
he had kept his word. 

“Look here,” he said; “my pals want the 
‘oof’ now, and I think you ought to pay.” 

“No, no, Mr. B IT said. “I bargained 
for delivery at my place.” 

We argued the ‘matterjat-some length, the 
informer’adding very plausible reasons why my 
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wishes should be respected. Finally, B—— 
and his companion went down the road a few 
yards, where the watcher joined them. I could 
hear them discussing and arguing in a low tone. 
The pair eventually came back and plied me 
with very pertinent questions, which, with 
some difficulty, I managed to answer to their 
satisfaction. 

“We don’t like your plan, governor,” said 
B——, “but we have agreed to it. Still, 
we think you ought to part with half the 
spondulics now.” 

I put him off by saying that he had seen the 
notes on me, and they were just as safe in my 
pocket as in his. Reluctantly they slowly 
remounted the vehicle. ‘The informer and I 
followed. | B—— insisted on driving. We 
jogged along towards Bow much more slowly 
than we had come, for we had now got a heavy 
load. 

As we neared Bow Bridge I started a dis- 
cussion as to which bridge we should take in 
crossing the river, for they had been led to 
credit me with having an extensive plating and 
refining works near the Borough, and the ‘Tower 
Bridge was finally adjudged to be our safest 
route. Then I pointed out that B——, who 
had been years in Bow, would be less con- 
spicuous, and consequently safer, if 
he allowed me to relieve him of the 
reins and kept in the back of the 
van with his “pal.” He agreed to 


this, and I once more took the reins. As we 
crossed the bridge I cautioned them to keep 
quiet, as we were about to pass Bow Police 
Station, and this had the desired effect, for it 
gave mea chance to pick up my confederates 
and bring off the dénouement. 

I drove the van as close to the near-side kerb 
as I dared, and eagerly scanned every individual 
we passed. Eventually I saw one of the officers 
on the case, conspicuous in a silk hat and frock- 
coat, apparently awaiting our arrival. I signalled 
with my disengaged hand that I had two 
passengers, but he made no response, so I drove 
on.. Then, to my relief, I saw the three others 
grouped near the kerb farther on. Drawing close 
to them, I pulled up and dropped the reins. In 
an instant I pushed the informer from his seat 
into the road, faced about, and stepped over the 
front of the van into the body of the vehicle. 

“What’s up?” shouted B——, and a sudden 
look of baleful suspicion distorted his face as he 
sprang at me. Without answering I threw my- 
self upon him. Then ensued a terrific struggle 
on the top of the ingots, which presented a most 
uneven surface and an extremely unsafe foot- 
hold. While we fought my three confederates 
came clambering in, and both B—— and his 
“pal” were soon securely handcuffed. The 


“T pushed the informer from his seat into the road,” 


van was then driven 
into the yard of Bow 
Police Station, near at 
hand, where the back 
doors of the vehicle 
were quickly opened. 
A crowd of uniformed 
men gathered around 
us, and B , his 
“pal,” and I were 
fiercely dragged out, 
and, in spite of my 
protests, all three of us 
were rushed into the 
dock in the charge- 
room before our feet 
touched the ground. 
Directly they realized 
who I was the police- 
men allowed me to 
leave the dock and see 
to the comfort of my 
horse. As for the two 
prisoners, after some 
tefreshment and an 


hour’s rest they were- 


removed in a cab in 
custody to King’s Cross 
Police Station, to which 
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All went well wmtil Bow 
Road was reached. Here, near Bow Church, the 
vehicle was suddenly stopped by detectives. Chief 
Inspector Moore assailed one side of the driver's 
seat, while Detective-sergeant McIntyre, also of Scot- 
land Yard, attacked the other side. Both Barrett 

| and Gray attempted to escape. The detectives, how 

| ever were 8 ily reinforced by Detective-sergeant. 
| Lowe and Inspector Conquest, and although Barrett 
|; made a determined stand for his liberty, he was 
| epeedily overpowered in this work, the supposi- 

! titiods. purchaser rendering material assistance, 

Tt was in reality Detective-sergeant Harris, of Scot- 

land Yard, who had quietly awaited the planned 

dénouement. Not only did the sergeant place himself in 

a hazardous ition, but he succeeded in 

securing the majority of the missing ingots and the 

prisoners and also retaining the £1, in Bank 
notes with which he had been entrusted as the bait in 


the negoiiations. The violence of Barrett, it is stated, 


rendered it imperative that tho two prisoners should ; 


be handenffed together, and in this manner they were 
conveyed ta Clerkenwell. The ingots found weigh 
in the aggregate about 18,800ozs., and there are four 
pieces, cut up, which when put together practically 
account for two more ingots—making fiftceo in ali 
captured on Monday evening. 
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dissolution in an 
electro-plating bath at 
the Clerkenwell work- 
shops of a prominent 
West-end firm of silver- 
smiths. ‘The manager, 
who had possession of 
it, was apprehended, 
and, with B—— and 
his “ pal,” later under- 
went a term of penal 
servitude. 

A little while after 
the capture at Bow an 
ex-police officer came 
to head-quarters with 
the information that a 
man named G—, 
living in North Lon- 
don, had purchased six 


Whoever devised. 
this last plot, Sergeant Harris, the officer who 
went boldly into the thieves’ territory with 
sixteen hundred pounds’ worth of notes on him, 
and drove criminals, ingots, and van into his 
confederates’ hands, is undoubtedly its hero, 
for he probably risked his life on the suc- 
cess of his venture. Doubtless the police 


ingots — all that now 
remained unaccounted 
for —and had them 
hidden in the soil of 
his garden. 

This meant a night’s 
work for me_ again, 
and we four who-had 
been at Bow met one 


place I shortly after- 
wards drove the van 
and its precious load. 

B—— and his com- 
panion were in the 
dock when I entered 
the charge-room, carry- 
ing the first ingot inside 
for safety. His mind 
must have been a 
complete blank as to what had really happened 
when I pulled up the vehicle at Bow, for he 
called out, pointing to me, “There he is! 
‘That’s the man that ought to be here ; he really 
had the silver—not me.” 

The two men were brought before the 
magistrate at King’s Cross Police-court neat 
day and remanded, and I subsequently heard 
that, at two o'clock on the same afternoon, the 
informant and two officers in the case attended 
the railway company’s solicitor’s offices, and 
received two hundred and fifty pounds for the 
previous night’s work. I never knew how this 
was shared. ‘They might, I think, have given 
me a cigar as a memento of my contribution to 
their success, but I suppose I was overlooked. 

A short time elapsed, and then another of 
the missing ingots was discovered undergoing 
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started with a cardinal clue, such as the assist- 
ance of an informer, but to command that ata 
moment’s notice is one of their most important 
and delicate duties, and to turn it to account 
simultaneously in several isolated investigations 
a triumph of professional skill, 
Two cuttings from the “Daily Graphic" referring to the 
recovery of the missing ingots. 


morning: early and 
quietly entered the 
house of a person who 
had been convicted 
of “receiving,” and 
made a_ thorough 
search of the premises. 
We met with no 
success on this 
occasion, for nothing 
was discovered. Just afterwards, however, the 
same information came from another source in 
a more correct form, and we four made another 
raid, being accompanied by the chief and the 
London detective - inspector of the railway 
police. A house in a quiet street off Kingsland 
Road was entered and the garden dug up. This 
time no error had been made, for the six ingots 
were soon brought to light in various spots near 
the surface and conveyed to Scotland Yard. 
‘The householder was found to be sojourning at 
a seaside resort on the South Coast. He was 
not in direct possession of the ingots, so was 
never arrested on their account. 

The true story of how the robbery had been 
planned and carried out became known to us 
soon afterwards, so that the whole matter was 
most satisfactorily.cleared up. 
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GOLF AT TIENTSIN. 

RITING of the golf-courses of China in ‘ Fry’s 
Magazine,” Mr. Tom Browne says: ‘The 
chief hazards on the links of Tientsin are of a rather 
gruesome character, since they consist of the graves of 
deceased Chinamen. The modern golfing architect is 
rather in favour of mounds as hazards, and, as will be 
seen from the picture, he might glean some ideas from 
the graves at Tientsin. ‘So-and-So's grave’ has been, 
time out of mind, a favourite name for some bunker of 
Partculerly infamous reputation in this country, but it 
has never borne so literal a meaning asin China. The 
golf-course, being situated on a large, flat plain close to 
the town, offered a convenient burial-ground, much to 
the inconvenience of the golfers. However, the China- 
men proved an accommodating people, and a bargain 
was struck whereby, for a payment of four taels, a coffin 
could be removed ‘and dumped down somewhere else, 
and the preen committee could flatten down the impeding 

mound.” . 


PUBLIC LETTER-WRITERS OF MEXICO. 
TTCHE ‘‘evangelistas” are easily among the most 
I unique figures of the City of Mexico, and they 
meet a great demand, as one realizes who 
passes that way frequently, for they pen 
daily letters of business and stories of happi 
ness and sorrow—not to mention the carfas 
de amour for brown Romeos and dark 


eyed Juliets. There are about eighteen of 
these” men and women — however, there 
are only two or three women—who from 
nine or ten o'clock in the morning until 
late in the afternoon offer their services 
with pen and typewriter to the unlettered 
mes of the capital at from six to twelve 
cents, according to the length of the epistle 


—‘*TIT-BITS.”” 


BETHLEHEM. 

O city in the world, excepting per- 
haps Jerusalem, has had more 
influence upon the thought and sentiment 
and conduct of the human race than Bethle- 
hem. Itis by no meansa large city, boasting 
of some thirty thousand inhabitants, all of 
whom are Christians. They are a picturesque 


and pleasant people, and if they have 
any fault it is the persistent manner in 
which they endeavour to push their curios 
on the traveller. Every second house in 
its narrow streets appears to be a shop 
for the sale of souvenirs. Not even 
Jerusalem can offer to the tourist such an 
embarrassing wealth of religious speciali- 
ties and curios, consisting not only of 
crosses, crucifixes, and  rosaries—over 
fifty different distinct kinds are to be 
bought, made of beads of all sorts, 
mineral and vegetable—but all kinds of 
“lay ornaments” in olive-wood—rings, 
easels, glove-boxes, writing-cases, candle- 
sticks, inkstands, etc., curiosities made 
of mother-of-pearl, Dead Sea stink-stone, 
etc.—FROM ‘THE SUNDAY STRAND.” 


iANTS AT WORK IN BURMA. 


NIMAGINABLE to the careless 

observer is the quick brain working 
within the ponderous body ; lost on him 
the patience, judgment, and almost human 
reasoning with which the elephant is endowed, and which 
he uses when, having secured his log, he curls his trunk 
over it to hold it and lift it on to a stack, then raises the 
other end in similar fashion, and finally pushes the whole 
thing straight with his head. No machinery could take 
the elephants’ place in the thousand creeks of the wild 
districts where the teak grows, machinery could not be 
erected on the muddy river banks where the elephants 
haul the logs, nor would it be easy to invent a machine 
that would stand out in the stream steadying against the 
current here, pulling there, shoving somewhere else, 
sorting out and picking up, almost as it were by magic. — 
FROM ‘f COUNTRY LIFE.” 
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NATURE AS SEAT-MAKER, 

|e the spring of 1856 Mr. V. B. Ratliffe, of Lock- 

hart, Miss., who is shown in the annexed photo- 
graph, placed the board by which he is standing between 
these two oak trees, which at that time were about ten 
inches in diameter. This board is at the present time 
—fifty-four years later—in a remarkable state of pre- 
servation. — MR. L. M. HARWOOD, IN ‘' THE STRAND 
MAGAZINE 


Odds and Ends. 


A Chinese Funeral—The Hermit of Dale Abbey—A Daring Leap, etc. 


seeesy) HI ostentation common to the rich 
WASZAN Chinese is even observable in their 
I a % funeral obsequies. Even if by chance 
YI Nef! a man should desire an unpretentious 
——— burial the thought of such a thing 
would be abhorrent to his heirs, who would 
consider it a distinct slight both to themselves 
and to the family gods. In consequence, a rich 


From a Ph 


ra ae 


The grotesque idols which accompany a rich Chinaman’s funeral. 
. by Key. 


man’s funeral is made just as gorgeous and 
costly as his means will allow. ‘The number of 
pall-bearers varies according to the status of the 
deceased. Thirty-two, or even more, are fre- 
quently seen. “Spirit chairs” for the use of the 
dead Croesus in the future life are borne in the 
procession, together with venerated objects 
intended for the propitiation of the gods, while 
idols of hideous appearance and un- 
couth shape are also carried. The 
photograph here reproduced shows 
the passing of a rich man’s funeral 
procession through the narrow streets 
of a Chinese town. 


a ee + 
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One of the free ten-stalls provided by the Russian Government as a safeguard against cholera, 


MAGAZINE. 


4 


From a Photograph. 


The Russian Government is commonly sup- 
posed to be autocratic and even despotic, but, 
like other autocracies, it has an odd way of 
being at times quite paternal. The photograph 


reproduced above was taken at St. Petersburg, 
and shows a Russian tea-stall provided by 


“Washing done while you wait ""— At Reykjavik, in Iceland, there is a hot volcanic spring 
where the women do their washing, while a few yards away one can have an open-air warm, 


from a) bath. 


the authorities for the prevention of the spread 
of cholera. The disease was traced to the use 
of polluted drinking-water, and accordingly the 
Government established these stalls all over the 
country for the supply of beverages that should 
be free from all suspicion. The notice on top 
of the stall states that the 
Sanitary Committee pro- 
vide hot water, tea, and 
sugar free of charge to all 
comers. The attendants 
are paid by the Govern- 
ment, and are not allowed 
to take any money for 
their services. 

In certain favoured 
portions of the world 
Nature seems to have 
gone out of her way to 
produce phenomena which 
are of distinct use to 
mankind. In the vicinity 
of Reykjavik, Iceland, for 
instance, there are some 
springs the water of which 
is scalding hot. The 
springs, however, rise 
close to a stream, which 
is thus made warm, 
thereby enabling the Ice- 


(Pustrgriphs landics women to wash 


clothesin it very effectu- 
ally and economically ; 
whilst a short distance 
away, where the water 
is cooler, a ready-made 
warm bath can be in- 
dulged in. The springs, 
of course, are of vol- 
canic origin, and a 
strong smell of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen 
pervades the atmo- 
sphere in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

At various places in 
Chili, dotted up and 
down the countryside, 
may be found small 
shrines similar to that 
here shown. Some con- 
sist of a small, hut-like 
arrangement, others are 
mere holes cut into 


neighbouring rocks; while others, again, are 
nothing more than a hollow pile of stones. 
They usually mark the spot where someone 
has met his death by violence, and the shrine 
is built by the pious friends of the deceased, 


A quaint oe wayside shrine in Chili erected to the memory of 


rom & 
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a murdered man, 


Derby. 


(Photograph. 
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who keep candles burn- 
ing in it to light the 
departed soulon its way. 
The little cement hut 
shown herewith is rather 
a neat one of its kind, 
and one which must 
havetaken some trouble 
to set up, asit is placed 
about ten miles from 
the nearest township 
and on a very bad road. 
The melted wax from 
the candles, as may be 
seen, has flowed out 
down the side of the 
hill. The inscription 
on the cross reads, 
“In remembrance of 
Richard Fuenzalida.” 
The curious rock 
hermitage shown in 
the photograph given 


below is at Dale Abbey, about seven miles from 
From the chronicle of one Thomas de 
Musca, a canon of Dale in the fifteenth century, 
we gather that a baker of the name of Cornelius, 
of the parish of St. Mary-of-the-Brigg, in Derby, 


The “ Hermitage’ at Dale Abbey, in Derbyshire, which has a curious history. 
DPhatorraph. 


fe 
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was visited in his sleep by the Virgin, who bade 
him abandon all his worldly possessions and go 
and live a life of solitary devotion at Deepdale. 
He did not know the place, but, as generally 
happens in such cases, his steps were miraculously 
directed thither. He excavated the cave out of 
the sandstone rock, erected an altar, adorned 
by an image of the Virgin, and there for the 
rest of his days “served God day and night,” 
until in the course of time he “ departed happily 
to God out of the prison-house of the body.” 
His cell, locally known as the “ Hermitage,” is 


lies quite close to the famous Colorado Springs, 
the favourite resort of Western American tourists. 
The young man shown is evidently desirous of 
acquiring notoriety, for the attempt to jump 
from the one rock to the other is a feat neither 
easy nor without risk to life and limb. It is 


hardly to be recommended to the convalescents 
who flock to Colorado Springs, although its 
accomplishment will prove effectually whether 
the period of convalescence has been passed, 
for hardly anyone not in the best condition 
would have the nerve to attempt the feat. 


embowered in trees, and, although some seven 

and a half centuries have passed since it was 

constructed, it has undergone but little change. 
The scene depicted in the photograph above 


A daring leap 


(Keystone View Co. 


A well-known Australian naturalist sends us the 
top photograph on the opposite] page, and writes 
as follows concerning it:~“CWhilst in a Vic- 
torian township recently, 1 had the privilege of 


ODDS 


AND ENDS. 


photographing a 
sheep which had 
achieved quitea repu- 
tation, and which 
under similar condi- 
tions, would in primi- 
tive ages probably 
have beenheldsacred. 
The sheep is usually 
supposed to be the 
most stupid of 
animals, but these are 
the facts of this par- 
ticular case. A beauti- 
ful child, four or five 
years old, was stricken 
down by a serious ill- 
ness. Upon missing 
the child, its insepar- 
able companion, the 
sheep here shown at 
once commenced a 
systematic investiga- 
tion of yards, barns, 
and roads, Meeting 
with no success, the 
anxious animal ulti- 
mately entered the 
house, bleating in- 
quiringly, pushed 
open the door of the 
once merry little lad’s 
bedroom, and ap- 
proached the bed, 


A sheep that displayed remarkable sagacity. 
From a Photo, by Grant-Lane, 


A mysterious carving, many hundreds of years old, on an Indian tree. 
From a Photograph, 
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where it showed 
obvious signs of 


delight that its per- 
severance was at last 
rewarded. After that 
the faithful creature 
watched regularly at 
the front door, bleat- 
ing eagerly for en- 
trance. Sad to relate, 
the little lad died. 
The sheep seemed to 
know that something 
unusualhadoccurred, 
and, when at length 
the coffin was placed 
inthe hearse, followed 
behind it among a 
crowd of mourners, 
and refused to be 
turned away from the 
cemetery gates. When 
the coffin was lowered 
into the grave the 
animal stood discon 
solately beside _ it, 
feebly bleating. The 
grief-stricken mother 
assured me that she 
believed no mourner, 
comparatively speak- 
ing, grieved more 
déeply for the child 
than his pet sheep.” 
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A Deputy - Conser- 
vator of Forests sends 
us from India the 
curious picture repro- 
duced on the bottom 
of the previous page. 
He writes: “This 
carving represents 
Hanuman, often called 
the ‘Monkey God’ of 
the Hindus, and is to 
be found cut out of the 
bark of a living teak 
tree, about seven 
hundred years old, 
situated in the wild 
and almost unknown 
‘dangs’ of the Surat 
District.” 

A Siamese child, 
whether boy or girl, 
wears its hair in a little 
top-knot until it bas 
attained the age of 
eleven or twelve years, 
On reaching this age 
the top-knot cutting 
ceremony takes place. 
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The child is dressed in 
its best, and amid much 
rejoicing of _ relatives 
and friends the top- 
knot is cut, one lock 
atatime. The head is 
then completely shaved 
by the priests. All 
guests invited to the 
ceremony bring presents 
—usually money, which 
is carefully invested for 
the child by its parents 
or guardians. A young 
prince or princess will 
sometimes receive as 
much as five thousand 
pounds in presents at 
his or her top - knot 
cutting ceremony, 
while a poor child 
may get two or three 
pounds. The accom- 
panying photograph 
shows a_ noble- 
man’s daughter just 
after her top-knot has 


been cut. 


A Siamese nobleman's daughter after the top-knot cutting 
From a ceremony. (Photograph. 
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By Henry M. BELCHER. 


We commend this remarkable story to the consideration of our readers. Whether they do or do not 
believe in the supernatural, they will find it of undoubted interest; and those who have leanings 
towards the occult may occupy themeelves in devising theories to account for the seemingly inexplicable 
appearance of the author’s uncanny familiar upon three different occasions in three different continents. 


5 HE psychological interest which 
attaches to the following “ coinci- 
dences” makes them at least worth 
consideration by the student of 
matters occult. The very baldness 
of the story as I have set it down is not the 
least of the vouchers for its truth and honesty 
of purpose. I have added nothing, suppressed 
nothing, except one or two names of persons 
possibly still living and one actual address—that 
of the house, which is still occupied, and which, 
for obvious reasons, it is not advisable to 
disclose. Two men and one woman know the 
first chapter to be true. I myself declare that 
what actually happened to me personally is 
exactly the truth. : 

Of the other persons mentioned, someone 
may, or may not, be able to throw further light 
on the mystery of the Brown Man should they 
read these lines. I claim nothing for the story ; 
it is a bald statement of facts with some wiring- 
together in the way of names and dates which, 
to the best of my knowledge and belief, are 
correct, and which do not add to or detract 


from the main factor—the apparition and its - 


comings and goings in three continents. 


What explanation, if any, there is for the 
Vol xxiv.—66. 


occurrences described may be given by the 
learned jn these matters ; and I do not wish to 
influence the reader by any comment whatever. 

I should like to add, however, that I belong 
to no occult society, have never attended a 
séance in my life, and have never even dipped 
into the literature of the subject. 


One of my early recollections, which I fix as 
being in the year 1876, is “George.” I do not 
know his other names because Fanny, my nurse, 
whose “young man” George was, never called 
him anything else. He had a red beard, said 
“doan’t” for “don’t,” and belonged to that 
part of the police force which was stationed in 
Harrow Road, close to the Dudley Arms. 
Whether George approved of me or not I 
cannot say, but from the fact that he frequently 
said “doan’t” to me I should hold that I 
pestered him somewhat. I regret this because 
it is to George that I owe the first part of this 
narrative, although nearly thirty-five years have 
passed since the night he told his story to my 
mother, from whom I got it after the events 
narrated in the following account. 

I regret also that I am forced to open my 
story with what those of a judicial turn of mind 
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will call second-hand evidence, but that, as will 
be seen, need not prejudice the reader, because, 
whatever doubt may hang around George's 
statement, there is not a shadow of suspicion as 
to the exactitude of my own, which can be 
vouched for by myself and three other persons. 
This, then, is George’s foreword, a story told by 
a simple, honest, red-headed police-constable, 
related only as a side-light on another subject. 

My mother had gone down into the depths 
on some domestic business, and found George 
seated by the kitchen fire. The subject of 
burglars and burglaries being touched on, 
George, piecemeal, delivered himself of the 
following statement—not too relevant to the 
theme, but prompted, doubtless, by a constable’s 
enthusiasm for his craft. 


Three or four years ago—about 1872 or 
1873—there used to live in this house the 
Maharanee of Oudh.* The house was then not 
semi-detached, but “all one.” ‘The Paddington 
Vestry had, I think, the letting of it, and the 
Maharanee lived here with about a score of her 
people. ‘They were all Indians, and the children 
at the Shirland Road School were frightened of 
them, and called this place the “ Black House.” 
They used to say in the neighbourhood that the 
Maharanee killed all her own food, because live 
poultry and goats were always being taken in 
down the side entrance. One of the things the 
people round here did not like about the place 
was the smells that came from it—‘“‘like fried 
pepper,” they said. A plumber who -had to go 
in once, because the pipes froze and burst, said 
there was a tank at the back which smelt exactly 
like the snake-house at the Zoo. 

One winter’s night I was on duty in W. 
Road, and it was very cold. Midnight struck at 
St. Saviour’s, and just as the last stroke died out 
T heard a yell from the sky. So it seemed, at 
least, for your top room almost overhangs the 
pavement, and the man had his head out of the 
barred window which can be seen from the 
street. It was a yell to frighten anyone, and I 
confess it scared me. Then the owner of the 
voice was plucked inwards, but the screaming 
continued all the way down the house inside. I 
ran in under the portico and knocked loudly at 
the door. The screams continued down, down, 
until there was one fearful yell which stopped— 
nipped, as it were, in the middle—then silence. 

I hammered at the door with a kind of 
desperate feeling that I must get inside. A 
small crowd had collected by this time, and I 


* The town clerk of Paddington corroborates the statement that 
the Maharance, or Queen, of Oudh was at one time a tenant of the 
house, he’ Rev. H. Belcher adds that it was believed she took 
up her residence in England to follow up a suit in the House of 
Lords in which she was interested.— Eo. 


was just going to call for volunteers to go in by 
the dining-room window, when the door opened 
and a young man appeared. He was an Indian, 
wearing a sort of smoking-cap and gold-rimmed 
glasses. He was very polite and quiet, but I 
was excited. I asked him what the screams 
were all about. He invited me in, shut the 
other folks outside, and told me that one of the 
ladies belonging to the Maharanee had been 
seized with violent hysterics, and that the others 
had taken her to her room, where she was now 
recovering. I told him I must see her, but 
this he firmly refused on account of it being 
against .their religion for their ladies to talk to 
strange men. Well, I did the best I could. I 
went downstairs, but all was quiet ; the place was 
dimly lit by a candle he carried and by my bull’s- 
eye. I looked around, but could see nothing 
suspicious. One of the windows looking out 
over a sort of stone courtyard was open, and I 
looked down into a tank which stood between 
the back of the house and the laundry. I 
stared hard at the tank and saw what seemed to 
be a seal or some big fish floating about in it. 
I asked the Indian what it was, whereupon he 
replied that it was only a tame something or 
other—I could not catch the name of the 
creature. 

By this time I was beginning to think I had 
made a fool of myself, so I told him to try to 
keep his friends from rousing the neighbour- 
hood at dead of night, and came away. There 
was a peculiar smell at the back of the house. 
and I remembered what the plumber had said 
about the snake-house. I felt somehow that I 
had made a mistake, yet I did not like the 
business at all; there seemed something more 
of a man’s voice in the screaming than a 
woman’s, I duly reported the matter to our 
inspector next relief, but he said we had nothing 
to go on, and it would not do to interfere every 
time a woman had hysterics. I was to keep a 
look out, and report anything else that happened. 
Well, the Maharanee packed up and went soon 
afterwards, and everyone in the district except 
the poultry man in Bristol Gardens was very 
glad. But for a long time afterwards I thought 
I was wrong in not insisting on seeing the lady, 
and I never quite made up my mind whether 
there was foul play or not. 


What an old wife’s tale! the sceptical reader 
will tell himself. A woman squeals, a thick- 
headed constable talks over a glass of supper 
beer, and so you get the elements of a mystery. 
But wait and see. 

The next person who figures in the history 
of the house in W. Road is a charming 
lady, the authoress of many popular novels. 
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She resided there when the house was first 
converted into a “semi-detached,” and it was 
from her husband that my family took over the 
lease. This was in 1876-77. Whether this lady 
can throw any light on the subject I am unable 
to say. I have had to introduce so much of 
hearsay already that I am unwilling to try 
the reader’s patience with any more. Let the 
evidence henceforth be my own, unless any 
person reading this can weld another link into 
the chain. Now that I am in the witness-box I 
cannot be too careful, and so let me say at once 
that it was the last Sunday in February, 1881. 
Amajuba was fought. I had been to the 
children’s service at St. Mary Magdalene’s, and 
Dr. West had catechized me in my duty towards 

‘my neighbour. My young friend Raymond 
and I had walked along Delamere Terrace 
together ; I had parted from him at the weigh- 
bridge, and had come home to the house in 
W Road. Passing up the first and second 
flights of stairs I heard my people taking after- 
noon tea in the drawing-room, and went on up, 
intent on putting away my book and brushing 
my hair. My thoughts ran on hot cakes and 
the like. I was ten years old—stupid, healthy, 
English, of a hard-headed stock. I was totally 
ignorant of all I have written down in the above 
introduction. I had never seen, and scarcely 
thought of, any Indians—except Fenimore 
Cooper’s red variety. 

I had climbed the third flight of stairs, and 
turned to climb the fourth. The steps were of 
stone, but carpeted. As I placed my foot on 
the bottom step of the fourth flight a man 
Sprang past my right shoulder and leapt up the 
stairs in front of me. He was naked, except for 
a blue loin-cloth ; his body was long, lean, and 
brown; his legs so thin that the knee-joints 
jutted sharply inwards; his back was bent 
forward in a curve, the serrated backbone 
standing out plainly in the centre. His hands 
were clasped behind the nape of his neck as if 
to shield him from a blow from some pursuer. 
Under his left armpit I could see what ought to 
have been his face, but instead there was a 
hideous pink blur with cavities in it. He went 
up the whole flight in about three strides and 
vanished into a bedroom door, which was 
shut. I distinctly smelt a sickly smell of black- 
beetles. 

I was only a little boy of ten, but I turned 
back and leapt from the top of the third flight 
to the bottom in one jump—some seventeen 
steps. As I did so I screamed--such a terrible 
scream that our next-door neighbours, the 
Samuels, sent a maid in to inquire about it. 

In my fall I struck the drawing-room door 
with such force that the wood and brasswork of 


the catch flew across the room in pieces. I 
seem to have made for the fire, for I remember 
the scorching heat of it as my father seized me 
by the arm, while I, now holding his knees, 
gibbered and mowed like some wild beast, hurt 
beyond recovery. My father sternly bade me 
rise and speak. I remember the white looks of 
the women and his strong, unmoved face as he 
laid his hand on my head. 

“The Man!” I gasped, trying to swallow and 
ease the pain in my gullet; “The Brown 
Man!” 

He rose and left the room and I followed 
him, staggering like one drunk. We mounted 
the stairs together, he and I. The scared 
servants Clustered on the drawing-room landing. 
No one spoke a word, awaiting our return from 
above. In the boxroom I timidly handed my 
father the leg of an old solid iron bedstead. He 
smiled acceptance of this lethal weapon and 
continued the search, but the vision was not for 
him ; he discovered nothing and noone. When 
we returned to the others below, my father 
said :— 

“You have suffered from an optical illusion. 
It is not uncommon and there is nothing to 
fear. Have some tea.” 

One of the most singular and merciful things 
about youth is the speed with which it forgets 
tragedy. One remembers some baby inanity, 
but forgets an almost fatal illness. I remem- 
bered that the pantomime that year was “Sindbad 
the Sailor,” but I soon began to forget that dark 
figure of the stairway. 

Shortly after I was sent to a boarding-school, 
where the caning and cuffing I received gave me 
something else to think about. It is certain 
that I forgot that I had ever made that wild 
leap in terror of the unknown, that I forgot that 
there was an approximation between that date 
and the fatal and far-reaching disaster of 
Amajuba. 

Fifteen years is a long time in the life of a 
young man. The timid child had been 
thwacked and moulded into something in the 
semblance of a man. uring most of the year 
1896 and part of 1897 I was on Military Plague- 
Police duty in Karachi, along with some 
hundreds of other officers and men told off for 
that part of the work. 

I was hoping my regiment would go to the 
Chitral, but it did not obtain that privilege ; 
instead, it settled down to fighting a more 
deadly enemy than the sons of the Beni- 
Israel, and the rest of my time in the Land of 
Regrets was passed in a smother of smoke, 
death-carts, doolies, heat, fatigue, and per- 
chloride of mercury. To this day naphthaline 
gives me, the, whole scene as(if in a photograph 
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--the burning-ghat, the segregation camps, the 
hot white roads. 

It was in the sweltering month of August that 
1 went to Munga Pir to find out why there 
had been no report sent in of plague. Munga 
Pir is a cluster of huts in the hills, with a stone 
tank and a shrine, or tomb, where the devout go 
and spend the day. It is ten miles out across 
the Sind Desert, and not far from the Baluchi 
border. ‘The chairman of the Plague Committee, 
sitting in the offices of the Sind District staff, 
gave the order, and I went, glad of respite from 
a city where the fires at the burning-ghat blazed 
and smouldered; the troops, doctors, nurses, 
and civilians fought the black death hand to 
hand. Sixteen hundred was the weekly death- 
roll. Naphthaline, perchloride of mercury, 
stretchers, doolies, pickaxes, and permanganate 
of potash ; heat, hurry, and unswerving obedi- 
ence—this was the daily, nightly, hourly round 
of us all. 

When I rode out to Munga Pir I was prepared 
for anything —everything—yet I found nothing. 
There were some empty houses, certainly, but 
no dead, and no signs of death. I was puzzled, 
for other villages had suffered heavily. The 
headman put me up. He charged one rupee 
for a sleep on his veranda, inclusive of a pot of 
tea, some bananas, and the wing of a chicken 
curried. He had ason who cut grass for my 
pony —two annas. All was as nice and homely 
as may be. But where were the dead? I came 
out to find plague, not to picnic under the stars. 

“ Where is the cemetery?” I asked, suddenly. 

“We have none,” said the headman. It was 
a lie. I knew where it was, and, getting up 
when the moon rose, went there. There were 
plenty of graves, but not a newly-made one in 
the whole compound. I met a man on the 
road back. 

“Where is the burning-ghat,” said I. 

“ There is no ghat,” was the answer. 

Well, I thought, that is probably right, as 
they were all Mohammedans; but I was 
painfully aware of my ignorance, having been 
some time in the country. No ghat, no graves, 
no dead—the thing was a mystery. I walked 
slowly back in the brilliant moonlight, reaching 
the village about two o’clock in the morning. 
The night was deadly still, and of a genial 
warmth. I felt nonplussed and somewhat 
foolish, and I wandered aimlessly about until I 
came suddenly to the foot of the flight of steps 
which led up to the shrine on the little rock 
above the tank. To be quite certain the 
reader can follow me I had better describe 
it as I saw it in the moonlight. The tank 
is a stoneembanked water-hole about fifty 
yards across, roughly circular in shape, with a 


parapet eighteen inches high all round. On a 
dark night this parapet serves excellently to 
remind the unwary wayfarer of the presence of 
the tank by catching him just below the knee 
and tripping him deftly into the water below—a 
drop of ten feet. On one side of the tank 
stands the rock, and on the rock is a small 
building like a shrine or small temple. The 
whole affair was small, but at that hour and in 
that setting large enough to impress the mind 
with a somewhat weird beauty. The trees at 
the back threw the interior of the tank into 
deep shadow, and a poisonous-looking blue 
vapour lay like soft gauze on the water. I 
could see nothing below, so I turned to mount 
the steps on the left leading up to the temple. 

I had placed my foot on the bottom slab of 
stone when a native passed close to my right 
side and ran up the steep incline with long 
strides. He was very tall and thin, with spider 
legs and a generally stark appearance. He 
seemed in great fear of some pursuer, for he 
held his hands clasped over the back of his neck, 
as I had often seen natives do when expecting a 
blow from behind. He flew up the steps with 
a horrid speed, in long, fantastic, high-stepping 
strides, and as he ducked his head I saw, or 
half saw, a fearful mask from which all sem- 
blance to the human countenance had been 
wiped out by leprosy. I had seen the like 
before on the steps of the Shway Dagon in 
Rangoon and elsewhere, and there was no 
mistaking it. 

As fast as my inferior length of stride would 
allow I sprang up the stairs after him and, 
reaching the top, dashed round the temple in 
pursuit. It is lucky I pulled up short, or I 
should have gone clean over the rock on the far 
side. Startled, I slipped back, hoping to grab 
him as he returned down the steps, but, 
although I crept and watched and darted in 
and out of those flickering shadows for what 
must have been fifteen minutes, I saw not a 
sign of him again. There was no other exit, 
but there was no man to be found. 

I began to ask myself why I had chased him. 
Simply, I told myself, because he made me 
“jump” when he ran past me. I seemed to 
remember, as in a sort of half-waking dream, 
that I had been in this position before some- 
where, some time or other. I came slowly down 
the incline and stood looking over into the 
tank. A feeling of extraordinary curiosity to 
know how far down the water was below the 
parapet took possession of me. I thought that, 
supposing the man had really eluded me and 
come down the stairway, he might be hiding 
somewhere in the tank if the water was low. I 
straddled across theycoping-stone and, feeling 
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for foothold, lowered myself over the edge into 
the darkness. At about the third groping step 
downward I obtained foothold on the bottom, 
but to my utter surprise the thing on which I 
trod not only did not remain rigid nor give way, 
but #¢ moved upward under my foot, while at the 
same moment a smell—a sickening, musty smell 
as of black-beetles —came welling up from 
below. 

‘There are, as we all know, certain smells, 


“There arose from the surface of that grim pool a human hand and arm.” 


certain colours which recall beyond all other 
things the lost scenes of childhood. In the 
fraction of time which was allowed me by Fate 
to remember everything I had ever done in my 
life, I came upon the memory which saved me 
from a more than terrible and loathsome death. 

With a yell which rattled round the tank in 
a perfect volley of echoes and sent the birds 
fluttering from the-trees all around the rock, I 
sprang sheer, uphight inte) thé air and struck 
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blindly for the top of the wall in front of me, 
grasped it, and was across it like a man blown 
up with gun-cotton, while close below my feet a 
snap like the sound of a tiger-trap closing told 
me what I had so narrowly escaped. 

Fury took possession of me—blind, passionate 
fury. I leant over the parapet, and cursed into 
the darkness in English and Hindustani. The 
sweat poured off my chin on to my hands in a 
rain of hot splotches ; it ran into my eyes and 
blinded me. Now that the danger was past I 
felt revengeful, murderous. 

At that moment the moon topped the trees 
and slowly flooded the tank with light as bright 
as morning. Something disturbed the water 
into thick, oily rings and sighed a warm, fetid 
sigh ; while but ten paces from where I stood 
there arose from the surface of that grim pool a 
human hand and arm uplifted as if in the act 
of making oath. 

I stood and gazed at this hand. It remained 
held out of the water like the miracle of Excalibur 
in the “Morte d’Arthur.” Then it slowly sank 
and reappeared no more. The moon was by 
this time overhead ; the whole surface of the evil 
pool lay flat as a mirror, with the moon reflected 
in the centre. I did not stir for what must have 
been half an hour. I gazed and gazed. Nota 
tipple disturbed that water, nor did I see anything 
living or dead again that night. 

I went back to the little house where I ought 
to have passed the whole night in respectable 
security and lay down. Being young, tired, and 
used to the surprises of that vast and wonderful 
India, which no man will ever know half the 
meaning of, I went to sleep and did not awake 
till late the following day. When there is any 
trouble afoot an Oriental’s face, unless he is 
very low caste indeed, shows no signs of the 
disturbance ; it gets wiped of all expression. 
The man whose house I slept in must have 
heard me during the night and must have known 
that something was wrong, but not a word did 
he say in the morning. The xafpi who was 
shaving his head was also silent and never 
looked at me, even when saying salaam on 
parting. I went over to the tank in broad 
sunshine and looked down. I counted one, 
two, three, and on up to twenty crocodiles ; 
then I lost count. They were sprawling motion- 
less, claws extended, nostrils out of water, all 
over the surface of the pool. One, much bigger 
than all the rest, moved the fraction of an inch 
and looked up at me, winking his scaly eyelids. 
That was all. The reek of the reptiles in the 
intense heat was like a hot blast from a furnace. 
I thought of what I had done under the moon, 
and I kept my thoughts to myself. 

On my return to Karachi 1 went down with 


raging fever, probably the result of getting very 
hot and standing about in the draughty vestibule 
of the offices before making my report, which 
was brief enough. Right or wrong, my business 
was not to speculate. A fever-stricken fancy, a 
fool’s escapade in the dark, a mugger or two, a 
few inoffensive villagers asking nothing better 
than to be left alone. 

I “had the honour to report” that there 
were no sick and nothing to be burnt at 
Munga Pir. After all, what was there? 
Granted that they Aad any work to do, the 
silent undertakers of Munga Pir were well ahead 
of their task. 

In the strenuous days of 1899-1900 I was 
employed by the Government in another part 
of our Empire. Buller had gone up-country 
from Durban on that hammering campaign of 
his which undoubtedly saved Natal. My humble 
part in that great business was to put through as 
many tons of supplies to the fighting line as I 
could, so that they should be well fed, clothed, 
and ammunitioned. I merely mention this in 
passing to show that I was not in a dreamy or 
contemplative state of mind, nor given to idle 
imaginings, but dead-beat every night and up 
early every morning, doing my tiny share of 
work in that great ants’ nest of activity which 
we called Buller’s Army. 

It was on the day of Spion Kop that I went, 
between loads, as it were, to meet a friend in 
Thorneycroft’s Mounted Infantry whom I ex- 
pected by the down train from Colenso. We 
had been comrades up till recently, and I 
wanted his own version of the fight and other 
matters, and was full of anticipation, chagrin at 
not having been there, intense curiosity, and 
anxiety for news of friends. My mind was full 
of these things. 

There is an incline up to the Maritzburg 
Station from Church Street, and a flight of stone 
steps leading up to the front of the entrance 
and booking-offices. The place was alive with 
troops—regulars and Colonials, a few sailors in 
khaki, Indian coolies, Kaffir boys, railway people, 
and police—besides hundreds of the general 
public. 

As I approached the flight of steps and began 
to ascend a coolie sprang past me and leaped 
with what seemed one tremendous stride up 
into the covered entrance. He disappeared 
like a flash into the crowd. But what struck 
me was his attitude. His body was hunched 
up almost into an arc. I also noted his 
extreme thinness and the fact that, against all 
custom on the passenger platform, he was naked 
except for a loin-cloth. 

I gave an involuntary shout and dashed up 
after him, cannoning “off, a group of officers into 
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the arms of a Natal Mounted Policeman, whom, 
luckily, I knew quite well. 

“The Man!” I said, hoarsely, seizing him by 
the arm. “A naked Indian—you must have 
seen him. He must be on the platform. 
Come along.” Something in my voice and 
manner roused the Natalian, and we got inside 
the barrier as quickly as the crowd would allow ; 
but the minute that had elapsed owing to the 
press pulled me together, and I knew that I 
should not find him. I had to explain to my 
friend that the man was naked and a leper, and 
that was all I could say; but as we passed the 
guard’s van of the Durban train, which a gang 
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of coolies was unloading, I was conscious of 
a more than usually strong smell of black- 
beetles—the smell of the snake-house, the 
smell of the tank at Munga Pir, the smell of 
the Brown Man of W—— Road. 


Now I have done, and all the evidence is on the 
table, for I have not seen the Brown Man since. 

Can all this be the merest coincidence, 
coupled with a diseased, not to say disreputable, 
imagination, or is it one of those faint knock- 
ings which the psychologists tell us may some- 
times be heard from the other side of the Great 
Barrier? 


OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 


By P. T. McGratu, oF St. Joun’s, N.F. 


Newfoundland, Britain's oldest colony, possesses what is probably the most dangerous stretch of 
coast-line in the whole world, the perils of which are increased a thousandfold by ice, fog, and 


treacherous currents. 


Mr. McGrath tells some thrilling stories of the ocean tragedies which have 


occurred in Newfoundland waters, accompanied in almost every case by the display of superhuman 
pluck and heroism on the part of the hardy fisher-folk and lighthouse-keepers. 


= JHE life of a light-keeper is pro- 
K ey verbially one attended by great 
») c <F hardship and constant nerve-racking 
Fax | anxiety, and around the Newfound- 
~ land seaboard, begirt with mighty 
ice-floes for half the year and enshrouded in 
murky fogs for most of the other months, these 
conditions are accentuated. The frequency of 
shipwrecks on the desolate coast has given the 
island an evil repute among mariners the world 
over which is hardly to be paralleled. The 
ocean liner track across the Grand Banks runs 
past its south-eastern coast, where Cape Race 
projects like an arrow-head, causing splendid 
steamers and sailing-ships, bound both east and 
west between America and Europe, to frequently 
meet their end there. All the shipping wd the 
St. Lawrence, whether through Belle Isle Strait 
to the north or Cabot Strait to the south, passes 
within sight of the Newfoundland shore, and 
every season sees staunch and goodly vessels 
fali victims to the lure of the lurking bergs, 
treacherous fogs, and uncharted currents which 
are the special perils of the sailormen who 
navigate these difficult waters. The island’s 
fleet of fifteen hundred fishing-smacks likewise 
contributes its quota to the annual roster of 
catastrophes, for the flotilla and its twenty-five 
thousand fisher-folk are not immune from the 
hazards which beset the voyager through these 
turbulent seas. 

Until comparatively recent times the con- 


struction and maintenance of lighthouses was 
not actively advocated in the colony, but latterly 
more progress in this direction has been made 
and the most rugged and dangerous headlands 
and inlets are being sentinelled. In the olden 
days, moreover, lighthouses were none too 
popular among the fishermen, for, while the 
hardy coast-folk never hesitated to jeopardize 
their own lives to save others, they regarded 
every wreck that occurred as a dispensation of 
Providence on their personal behalf to help 
therm enhance their material comforts. 

“How will your people fare this winter?” 
asked Monsignor Power, the Catholic Bishop of 
St. John’s, of Father Hennebury, pastor of 
Trepassey, near Cape Race, who was dining 
with him while visiting the island metropolis 
some years ago. 

“Very well, I think, my lord,” replied the 
padre, “with the help of Providence and a few 
wrecks.” It was a parishioner of his who— 
mournfully returning to the shore after having 
boarded a ballast-laden Scandinavian barque 
bound up the St. Lawrence for lumber, but 
which had gone on the headland in a fog— 
proclaimed his dissatisfaction thus: ‘I don’t 
know what things are coming to! First we get 
a bad fishery, and then a blessed Norwegian 
full of rocks, when we were expecting a load of 
flour.” Another resident of the same locality, 
as he stood on the strand one autumn day two 
years ago and saw the steamer Loyadsst breaking 
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The Lighthouse at Cape Race— During the last forty years over s hundred shipwrecks have occurred in the vicinity. 
From a Photograph. 


up on a reef, while an ant-like army of fisher-folk 
were busily salving the thirty thousand barrels 
of apples composing her cargo, observed: “If 
we only had one of them Montreal liners along- 
side of her, full of general cargo, it would be the 
best winter this place ever saw.” 

With this as the prevailing sentiment, it is 
easy to understand that the establishment of 
more lighthouses was not universally welcomed. 
“This must be a great place for wrecks,” 
observed a passenger to a fisherman who had 
been hired to pilot a crippled liner through 
dangerous waters to the friendly haven of St. 
John’s. 

“Wrecks, man!” he replied.“ There’s many 
a fine house ashore, there, built out of wrecks ; 
but the Government put a lighthouse here and 
a lighthouse there”—pointing to two of them— 
“and there’s no chance for a poor man now.” 

However, it was not inhumanity that dictated 
this sentiment, even though the coast-folk are 
keen to help themselves to what fortune sends 
in their way in the shape of salvage. 

“Begob, captain, you’re welcome,” was the 
hail of a sturdy fisherman to the skipper of a 
stranded liner a few years ago ; “ we’ve been up 
these three nights waiting for you.” This rather 
startling salutation meant that there had been a 
dense fog during that period, and they had been 
on the watch for some unwary mariner getting 


ashore; but the same man a few months pre- 
viously had saved seven wrecked seamen at the 
tisk of his own life and gained a medal for his 
bravery. 

Poor fisheries, bad times, the enormous stretch 
of seaboard to be guarded, and the inadequacy 
of the meagre colonial revenues to cope with the 
demand for such coast-aids where every league 
at least of the six thousand miles of shore which 
the island presents had been the scene of a ship- 
wreck, if not of many, were the chief causes of 
failure to supply them more generously. To-day 
the coastwise lights in Newfoundland number 
but eighty-six, and Cape Race alone has seen 
over a hundred serious marine disasters during 
the past forty years. 

The island forms a rough kind of triangle, the 
salient points of which are Cape Race, Cape 
Ray, and Cape Norman, and it is in these areas 
that most of the shipwrecks occur. The currents 
are variable and uncharted, and the swirl usually 
sets landward, while fog adds to the uncertainties 
of navigation. The carelessness and incom- 
petence of shipmasters increase the number of 
disasters, for in one inquiry after a wreck it was 
found that the only chart used was a weather 
map, and in another the captain pleaded that 
“the rats had eaten Cape Race off his chart”! 

For sheer loneliness and depressing surround- 
ings Belle Isle,-off the Strait of that name, 
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separating Newfoundland from Labrador, con- 
demns its light-keepers to the most solitary 
existence of any such station in the world. For 
six or seven months it is absolutely shut off from 
the outside world by the mighty ice-floes which 
form in the frigid Arctic wastes and, being swept 
southward by the Labrador current, cover the 
whole stretch of ocean with colossal fragments 
among which no fabric built by human hands 
can venture. 

During the summer the Strait sees hundreds 
of Newfoundland fishing-smacks bound north 
to Labrador for the catching of cod, or returning 
with their loads, while a ceaseless procession of 
Canadian freighters passes in or out of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. But by the end of November the 
steamships have abandoned the route and the 
fishing-smacks have all retreated south; and 
the lighthouse people prepare to face their six 
months’ solitude. Until a few years ago, when 
the Canadian Government laid a cable there 
and subsequently installed the wireless system, 
their plight, even in summer, was unpleasant 
enough, as they could only communicate with 
the Newfoundland mailboat once a fortnight. 
In winter, to this day, moreover, the cable 
invariably breaks, and as the mainland wireless 
stations are not operated after navigation closes 
the monotony of the winter is profound and 
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unbroken, so that the lot of these light-keepers 
and their families can be imagined. 

Almost every summer one or more wrecks 
occur there, and a food depét is erected on the 
island for the use of castaways. The big 
Dominion liner Scofsman went ashore on its 
southern face in September, 1899, and became 
a total loss. Nine people perished and the 
others suffered terrible miseries in toiling across 
eight miles of a wilderness of brush and moss to 
reach the lighthouse and secure shelter. The 
freighter Afexico, wrecked there the previous 
season, was set on fire by her crew, and four 
hundred oxen, composing her deck-load, were 
roasted in an immense barbecue. The little 
fishing-vessels moor in the coves around the 
islet, and when sudden storms arise they are 
often driven on the rocks, and the crews have 
in many instances to thank the lighthouse staff 
for the prompt aid which alone makes it possible 
for them to escape going down with their 
splintered crafts. Because of the fogs which 
so frequently obscure the inshore water and at 
other times fill the whole horizon, Belle Isle 
boasts two distinct lighthouses, one above the 
other, to give a greater chance of safety to 
passing ships. 

The Canadian freighters in the spring and 
early summer meet many mishaps inward and 


Cape Ray Lighthouse—Some terrible tragedies of the sea have been enacted within sight of this point. 
From a Photograph. 
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outward wid Cape Ray. The pitiful feature of 
these disasters is that, in many instances, they 
occur at times and under conditions when the 
rescue of those on board is impossible. A few 
years ago the John Knox was lost near that 
headland in a howling blizzard, and the shrieks 
of the despairing wretches on board were dis- 
tinctly audible to the shore folk, but nothing 
could be done for them, as no boat could live 
in the sea that was then raging. In other cases, 
though, the light-keepers and residents of the 
vicinity contrive to bring many imperilled 
mariners to land by displays of heroism which 
are equal to any in the annals of life-saving 
work, 

It must be remembered that on the New- 
foundland coast there are no life-saving stations, 
no lifeboats and crews, and no regular organiza- 
tion whatever to perform the work of rescuing 
those in peril on the deep. Whatever is done, 
and it is not a little, is performed by the people 
voluntarily and without thought of reward, and 
in despite of all the discomforts that must be 
faced from tempest and blizzard in the periods 
of storm and elemental disturbance when such 
disasters are most frequent. This _unselfish- 
ness and daring is an inherited quality with 
these fisher-folk. 

Half a century ago the transport Lady Sher- 
brooke was lost near Cape Ray while bound to 
Quebec with troops, having six hundred and 
nineteen persons aboard, of whom only twenty- 
nine were saved. They were rescued by a 


The liner ‘* Monterey," wrecked off the Newfoundland coast. 
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fishing-smack in the vicinity, whose crew after- 
wards spent five weeks interring the bodies that 
were washed ashore—a task gruesome beyond 
description, Seven years later one of these 
men, George Harvey, with a daughter of 
seventeen and a son of twelve, rescued the 
whole company—one hundred and sixty three 
souls—from the brig Despatch, bound for 
Montreal, which had struck near his home and 
soon went to pieces. It took the trio nearly 
twenty trips to save them all, and then Harvey 
had to share his scanty food supply with them for 
almost three weeks till a relief ship could reach 
the scene. For his heroic endeavours he and 
his children were awarded gold medals by 
Royalty and a vote of one hundred pounds. 
Eight years later he, then sixty years old, and 
his youngest son, aged twenty, saved in similar 
fashion the thirty men of the brig Ranfem, which 
stranded and went to pieces there, the crew 
being lashed to the rigging till he came to their 
aid. 

The same spirit animates the light-keepers 
and the settlers all around the coast to-day, and 
volumes might be written descriptive of their 
unceasing efforts to save life in cases of marine 
misadventure. The women vie with the men 
in these arduous tasks, and toil for miles across 
roadless moors or swamps, carrying lanterns, 
food, restoratives, and other articles which 
experience has shown to be necessary in such 
emergencies. The rescue of those in peril is 
invariably the first Se Pa after that the 
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preblem of salvage from the wreck itself is faced. 
An Anglican cleric, recently deceased, the 
Rev. Mr. Curling, used to tell with great 
humour of his visit to one settlement where an 
old fisherman lovingly fingered his frieze great- 
coat, observing the while, “Fine bit of cloth 
that, sir. Did you get it out of a wreck?” All 
round the seaboard where shipping disasters are 
common the fishery agreements contain a clause 
stipulating that hired men “ shall get their share 
of a wreck,” and when a freighter strikes the 
rocks fishing is abandoned. It is a saying 
among the fish-dealers in St. John’s that every 
ship on shore means a loss to them of five 
thousand dollars’ worth of cod, for salving a 
wreck has all the attractions of a lottery and 
nets will be abandoned, let the cod be ever so 
numerous, while hundreds of skiffs will hurry to 
the wreck, lured by the prospect of big prizes, 
such as are sometimes secured in this manner. 
The usual salvage rate is “half their hand” ; 
with cargoes of exceptional difficulty the salvors 
claim two-thirds, 

Cape Race is one of the chief landfalls of the 
marine world, and has been the scene of many 
notable wrecks and striking rescues. The loss 
of the Allan liner Anglo-Saxon there, in 1864, 
with two hundred and ninety lives, ranks 


they were too helpless from hunger, cold, and 
shock to attempt the ascent unaided. Then they 
had all to be carried to the lighthouse and fed 
and sheltered until a steamer was dispatched 
from St. John’s to convey them to that port, 
where their recital of the circumstances attend- 
ing the catastrophe and their own rescue was 
such as thrilled the whole world, for few ship- 
ping disasters have been attended with such 
tragic features. 

When the big freighter Assyrian went aground 
under Cape Race lighthouse in July, 1901, 
she lay there for a week as in a cradle, the 
weather being fine and the water smooth. Not 
a hatch had been started, and ship and cargo, 
worth eighty thousand pounds, would, it was 
hoped, be refloated intact. Then the wind 
changed, and in an hour she was a hopeless 
wreck, and had forced a salvage tug on the rocks 
alongside her; while but for the prompt and 
vigorous efforts of the light-keepers and settlers, 
who manned the boats and hurried to the aid 
of the imperilled mariners, not a soul of the 
people on board would have been saved. 

A few miles north of this, some weeks later, 
the French steamer Zustfanta, with five hundred 
and thirty immigrants for Montreal, plumped on 
the rocks and heeled over until it seemed as if 


‘The “Assyrian,” which became a total wreck within an hour, and forced a salvage boat on to the rocks beside her. 
From a Photograph. 


amongst the greatest of shipping tragedies ; 
and the tale of how the light-keepers and 
telegraph staff hurried to the scene and rescued 
one hundred and thirty others, who had secured 
a temporary foothold ina gulch below the beetling 
cliffs, is one of the most thrilling incidents con- 
nected with it. The rescuers had to be lowered 
down from the hilltops by means of ropes, and 
had then to bring up the exhausted survivors 
one by one, holding them in a close embrace, as 


she would turn turtle. Fortunately, a reef held 
her, but for three hours the panic-stricken mob 
on her decks were in a frenzy of fright, and had 
the weather been stormy nota single person would 
have been rescued. But the sea was calm and 
boats were eventually got out, whereupon the 
crew, disregarding the passengers, filled them 
and rowed ashore, where, beaching the boats, 
they refused to return to the wreck. By this time 
the coast-folk had gathered, and, learning the 
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facts, took the boats themselves and rowed off 
to the ship, from which they rescued every soul. 
There were a number of babies among the 
immigrants, and these were got into the boats by 
tying three or four in a blanket and lowering 
them down by means of a tackle to the waiting 
skiffs below. On arriving ashore the infants 
were sorted out and claimed by the mothers, as 
in many instances these were unable to reach 
land in the same boats as their offspring. 
Saloon passengers testified very warmly to the 
bravery of the fisher-folk and the gallant manner 
in which the rescue of all cn board was effected, 
as a storm was brewing and broke a few hours 
later, and had they been unfortunate enough to 
be on board then every soul of them would have 
perished. 

In 1882, again, the Allan liner Hanoverian 
crashed into the rocks in the same vicinity, and 
the light-keepers and some fishermen who were 
trawling near succeeded in getting everybody 
safely to shore, though a mad sea raged and the 
rescuers had no lifeboats, undertaking their 
hazardous performance in their own small skiffs. 

Scores of other stories could be told of wrecks 
near Cape Race, of the imminent peril of those on 
board, and of the heroic endeavours of the light- 
keepers and coast-folk to snatch them from the 
maw of the angry ocean. Not all the wrecks, 
by any means, occur within an area where it is 
possible for the light-keepers to assist in the self- 


The last of the ‘* Hanoverian.” 
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sacrificing labour, but wherever it is so they are 
foremost in the work, and where it is not there 
are hundreds of fishermen willing and eager to 
succour the endangered ones. Most of the 
disasters happen during dense fogs or blinding 
snows, and hours elapse at times, on the less 
settled stretches of the seashore, ere the resi- 
dents can reach the scene and give aid to those 
in peril. Usually in such cases boat-voyaging 
is impossible, because of the turbulent seas, or 
the drifts blockade the paths and render land- 
travel equally difficult. Relief boats in these 
cases have to be carried along on men’s backs 
from the nearest hamlet and launched in some 
sheltered cove, so that the rescuers may be able 
to go to the help of those on the stranded 
vessel. 

Equal courage and self-sacrifice are shown by 
the light-keepers and fisher-folk, not alone in 
saving life, but in wresting from the ocean and 
decently interring the battered bodies of those 
who have perished in these direful tragedies. 
A late instance of this was in December, 1903, 
when the Danish brig Svgvid struck the sheer 
cliffs near Ferryland lighthouse and speedily 
went to pieces, her six men going down with 
her in a blinding snowstorm. Not till next 
morning, when masses of wreckage were seen 
amid the surf, was it realized that a catastrophe 
had taken place. Then, on the light-keeper 
sounding a call, fe villagers gathered to aid in 
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recovering the bodies. There was no prospect 
of salvage, nothing to compensate for their 
labour, yet for four days, from sunrise till dark, 
they were constantly at the scene, and as each 
human derelict showed itself or was flung on the 
rocks, men were lowered down the face of the 
bluffs and drew it out of the maw of the raging 
sea, to subsequently lay it to rest in the little 
churchyard. 

A pathetic incident attending this case was 
that one of the young fishermen most active in 
the work was stricken with a fatal illness as a 
result of the exposure and wettings he under- 
went; and when, the case having attracted 
attention abroad and being brought to the 
notice of the Danish Government, a sum of 
money was sent out for division among the 
leaders on the occasion, they all waived any 
claim to it and had the whole given to their 
ailing comrade. 

At St. Shott’s, on the west side of Cape Race 
peninsula, where ships bound to Europe most 
frequently come to grief, one fisherman has a 
record of having buried two hundred and thirty- 
eight victims of marine disasters, without ever 
having received a cent for his services. This 
coast was the scene, in January, 1900, of one of 
the most remarkable wrecks in recent years, 
the loss of a steamer and her entire crew, her 
identity being undetermined for a whole week. 
She struck on Gull Island, five hundred yards 
from the mainland and seven miles from the 
nearest hamlet. A great blaze as of a ship on 
fire illumined the darkness of the winter night, 
and the cvast-folk hurried to the scene, tramping 
through the snowdrifts and across the frozen 
wastes with their life-saving gear on their backs. 

On arriving the fire had been extinguished, 
and they had to wait till daybreak, when the 
half-sunken wreck was disclosed to their view 
with one mast still upstanding, in the top of 
which three survivors were lashed. But no help 
could be given them ; between the islet and the 
main a raging current ran, while the sheer cliffs 
were five hundred feet high, and against their 
base the billows crashed with thunderous force. 
The sorrowing spectators had, therefore, to stand 
and see these hapless beings perish of cold a 
few hours later, without being able to do any- 
thing to help them, ‘The ship was afterwards 
found, by means of a boat’s name-board picked 
up at Cape Pine lighthouse, some miles away, 
to be the /fe/goland, a German tank steamer, 
oil-laden, from Philadelphia to Hamburg. 
Thirty-five men went down with her. 

A rescue, of which Ferryland lighthouse was 
the scene, occurred in 1875, when the barque 


Clutha was wrecked there, and the lighthouse- 
keeper, William Costello, swam ‘off to the 
foundering vessel eleven times, and on each 
occasion bore to land one of the crew, saving 
by his own endeavour the whole ship’s company 
and winning a Humane Society’s medal for 
his highly-meritorious feat. The next year 
the schooner Waterwitch was driven against 
the cliffs at Pouch Cove, near St. John’s, in the 
middle of a wild November night, and the 
residents, called from their beds by the despair- 
ing cries of the drowning wretches, made heroic 
efforts to rescue them, but the ship was fast 
in a cleft and the vicinity was strewn with her 
wreckage, so that they could not approach lest 
their boats should be sunk by a blow from the 
tossing timbers. They could, therefore, render 
no aid to the living, though they succeeded in 
recovering the bodies of thirteen of the crew 
who perished, while another party of men who 
went to the scene by land lowered the most 
courageous of their number down over the cliffs, 
here nearly six hundred feet high, and they 
rescued twelve castaways who had contrived to 
effect a landing on a ledye there. 

An historic case of daring and endurance, 
rarely equalled in life-saving annals, was that 
of the rescue there of twenty-seven souls 
by one man in 1867. The fishing schooner 
Sea Siipper was driven by the tempest against a 
reef near the Spotted Islands on that coast and 
speedily went to pieces. Captain William Jack- 
man, in charge of a fishing crew at these islands, 
had wandered in a direction he had never been 
before, as if by an inspiration, and suddenly 
saw the whole tragedy enacted before his eyes. 
Hurrying his one companion back to the 
fishing station to summon help, he plunged 
into the howling swirl himself and eleven times 
swam to the ship. Each time he brought back 
a human being to safety, battling splendidly 
against wind and tide. 

‘Then help arrived, but no means was available 
of communicating with the vessel, so Jackson 
fastened a rope around his waist and made 
fifteen more trips, returning with a castaway on 
each occasion. It was then discovered that a 
woman had been overlooked and left on board, 
and the belief was expressed that she was dead, 
but he declared that he would not leave her 
there, living or dead. Accordingly he plunged 
into the surf again, and soon bore the hapless 
creature to the shore, where, divesting himself 
of his flannels, he wrapped them round her, as 
she was almost at death’s door. She expired a 
few hours later, but lived long enough to thank 
her preserver for his noble efforts in her behalf. 


The Fate of Andrew McLean. 


By Rosert Forses KERR. 


In the autumn of 1908 the author spent some months among the Cobequid Mountains, in 
Nova Scotia, living in the cabins and houses of the quaint Scottish-Canadian people who 


inhabit that wild region. 


In the cabin of one such he heard the story of the useless tatter- 


demalion, Andrew McLean, and the weird fate that overtook him. He gives it here as told 
to him by an old settler whose veracity he has no reason to doubt. 


AWGN) NDREW McLEAN disliked the 
Gg ) hard work which forms so large a 
Dy AX part of Nova Scotian lives, as for 
-BVooNg) that matter it does of most lives in 
a ™ any country. To say that he dis- 
liked work is using too mild a term, for he hated 
and detested it with every fibre of his being. 
Down at the little copper-mine on Wellwood’s 
River, the “ boss” set Andrew to drive the horse 
on its mill-round course at the pump throughout 
the night. Andrew used to enter on his 
shift-duty provided, like the stripling of old, 
with stones chosen out of the brook, and 
he carried out his duties by lying on his 
back, toasting his toes at the camp-fire he built 
for himself, and “ bunging” stones at the horse 
whenever it showed any disposition to follow 
Andrew’s own example of ease-taking. It was 
the last job Andrew was ever employed upon, 
and it did not last long, for the condition of the 
unfortunate horse soon attracted attention, and 
when Andrew’s methods of driving were dis- 
covered he had to leave with more haste than 
dignity. When this job failed him Andrew 
betook himself to the woods for meditation, as 
men have done before him and as men will con- 
tinue to do when circumstances are untoward 
and woods are handy. ‘The women told me 
that in the earlier stage of his “retreat” Andrew 
lived on food purloined from lumbermen, whose 
camps he ravished after the manner of his High- 
land progenitors. But the women did not love 
Andrew, and his own account was widely 
different. According to Andrew, he became a 
mighty hunter. 

While I knew him in the flesh Andrew resided 
in a hovel or cabin—no term is sufficiently 
degrading to apply to that wretched abode—on 
the margin of a “swale” at the edge of the 
woods. Southward, behind it, the forest 
stretched for many miles in more or less 
primeval condition, save that the larger wild 
animals were already so rare that it was not 
worth any man’s while to make a business of 
murdering them. According to Andrew, Ae had 
slain them all. 

Seated outside his cabin, I have listened to 


his tales of the slaying of moose, and bear, and 
Vol. xxiv. 68. 


worth the drinking of a man. 


cariboo, till the size of the animals he professed 
to have slain, and the size of the world they 
were supposed to inhabit, became incompatible. 

One accomplishment Andrew certainly had— 
and it proved his undoing ; he could give the 
love-call of a cow-moose to her mate, on his 
little birch-bark horn, so ravishingly, as he was 
wont to assure me, that no bull-moose within 
a hundred miles could resist it. Once he 
favoured me with a performance, and the note 
(I know not why) insistently suggested to me the 
idea of the trump of doom. I mention this 
because it #s remarkable that the suggestion 
should have been to me and not to Andrew, 
whom it more immediately concerned; and 
because “the sound of a trumpet waxing louder 
and louder” would bear no earthly semblance 
to the moose-call. Was it possible, I have often 
since wondered, to have averted what happened 
had I but spoken immediately that which was 
in my mind? Who knows? 

Andrew’s thoughts in retreat, like those of the 
poet’s youth, were long, long thoughts ; but only 
that part of them which led to his reappearance 
amongst the scenes of his youth concerns this 
simple narrative. As I gradually gathered the 
substance of them and linked them into possi- 
bility of sequence, his thinking must have been 
as follows :— 

“Year by year it is getting more difficult to 
make a living by the slaughter of game animals. 
I cannot work; the very thought of work is 
intolerable, though my back is straight and my 
muscles like iron. Evil persons have brought a 
curse upon this land, and now when I approach 
a settlement I can get nothing to drink that is 
My forebears 
roved the Scottish hills in pursuit of deer as I 
do these, and when they thirsted they drank 
great draughts of whisky like men, and not 
water like beasts of the field. Has not my 
grandfather told me so? All around on these 
hillsides men are making moan that they 
cannot get whisky unless they are sick, and a 
man cannot always be sick, try he never so 
hard. Io not the authorities mock us, by 
keeping dead men’s names on the register so 
that weshall, never )getCa majority of our own 
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way of thinking? Did not my father’s grand- 
father distil a subtle ‘speerit’ in Glen Dronnach 
that was known and loved of all men? And 
has not my grandfather told me with what 
simplicity it was produced?” And here the 
great thought which fetched him out of the 
wilderness came to Andrew. “I will make a 
still, and all men shall drink whisky freely !” 

When I dropped into the drama, Andrew’s 
illicit still had been in operation for some time. 
Where it was situated was one of the mysteries 
of the district; and many were the attempts 
that were made to find it. Sometimes I have 
thought that he merely obtained kegs of 
smuggled liquor from the Bay, and that his 
fine instinct of artistic exaggeration magnified 
these into a complete distillery. But he 
knew that trackless region behind his cabin 
with the intimacy of a snake, and it may 
very well be that he really had a_ still 
secreted there. Be that as it may, there is no 
doubt about the success of the venture, both 
in regard to the quality of the spirit itself and 
its popularity amongst a section of the male 
population. Indeed, looking at it from Andrew’s 
standpoint, it was a shade too popular, for when 
I first made his acquaintance he was. still 
mentally raw regarding a ducking which some 
indignant matrons — those strong, handsome 
women of the hills—had given him some 
months previously. They ducked him, the 
women told me, in the big pool of the Black 
Brook, and afterwards repented of their choice 
of a spot, because the cows would not drink 
there for weeks after. Not all that the women 
told me of Andrew did 1 believe, but fat at 
least is not incredible. Some of them assured 
me that they were not done with him yet, and 
had something better than a ducking in store 
for him if he did not mend his ways. And it 
may be said they were as good as their word. 

The ducking having proved no effective 
deterrent to his objectionable practices, the 
women began to watch Andrew’s movements 
minutely, with a view, no doubt, to that further 
procedure which was soon forthcoming. 

Now, in the woods, seven or eight hundred 
yards to the rear of Andrew's cabin, runs a bluff 
of diorite—the upthrust of some immemorial 
earthquake—about twelve feet high for the most 
part, and outflanking the cabin for about a 
quarter of a mile on either side. I am thus 
particular in describing the bluff because, as 
will be seen farther on, it forms a somewhat 
weird feature in the extraordinary course of 
events I have to detail. As this small but 
inconvenient precipice lay right across his way 
to the wilderness, Andrew had placed a roughly- 
constructed ladder at the point where his track 


came out upon it. Down the ladder he went 
when he left home in that direction, and up it 
he returned. 

I think I may safely say that the only feature 
which Andrew and I had in common (save our 
common humanity) was a love of fishing ; and 
he sometimes acted as my guide to one or other 
of the innumerable lakes with which the district 
is studded. No man knew better where and 
when fish were to be found, nor, to be strictly 
just, half as well. On these expeditions we were 
accustomed to start a little before dawn, and on 
the last of them which ever took place we 
arrived at the ladder as usual, and Andrew 
descended. No sooner had he got to the 
bottom, however, than there was a clash as of 
iron jaws and a yell of pain. I hastened down 
to find the unfortunate man caught by the leg in 
an iron trap of such strength that it looked as 
though it might have held a tiger ; and it was with 
no little difficulty that he was released and got 
back to his hut. After that incident I thought it 
wise to make shift with a fresh but less efficient 
guide, for intimacy with Andrew evidently 
involved risks somewhat out of proportion to 
the value of his company. When the great 
reconciliation between Andrew and the women 
had been effected, and I ventured to question 
them about this trap, they told me that they 
felt perfectly certain that Andrew would go first 
down the ladder if I should happen to be with 
him, but they seemed a little ashamed of the 
business, and I expect the truth is that in their 
eagerness to catch Andrew they had entirely for- 
gotten myself. The trap, they told me, was a 
wolf-trap, which had belonged to some departed 
ancestor, and they had arranged to go out 
in the morning to see if a capture had been 
effected ! 

Thus things were getting uncomfortable for 
Andrew, for I have noted that the hostility of 
the women of a district is more than most men 
can face for long; and I know that he was 
meditating another “retreat” in the woods, and 
would have gone at once, but that he had, as he 
told me, extinguished the moose. The men 
did not now care to be seen going or coming 
on tracks that led to Andrew’s habitation, 
having, no doubt, a wholesome and befitting 
regard for wifely admonition; and for the 
possibility of things happening to themselves 
which were really intended to happen to 
Andrew. To meet the altered circumstances 
which had thus arisen, Andrew arranged with 
a mischievous young rascal dwelling in his 
vicinity to act as go-between in his more delicate 
dealings. When Andrew of an evening gave 
the moose-calls (which are two—the first a 
mere summons and (the, second apparently an 


imperative one) the 
lad was to under- 
stand that he was 
wanted at early 
dawn. This arrange- 
ment went on suc- 
cessfully for a little 
time, “ but his mark 
was set and the 
arles given.” 

I have pieced 
this narrative _to- 
gether from various 
sources, as is per- 
haps evident, but 
the dénouement 
must be built up 
from circumstantial 
evidence, for no 
man beheld it. One 
evening towards 
sunset Andrew 
stood at the back 
of his hut looking 
towards the woods. 
-In his hand he 
held the funnel-like 
birch-bark horn — 
that we know for 
certain. He raised 
it to his lips and 
gave the first call ; 
a few seconds later 
he gave the second 
—and then turned 
away, to gaze out 
idly, perhaps, on 
the trailing clouds 
of glory in the 
west. 

But, straying far 
from the — inner 
recesses of the 
forest, a quick ear 
had caught that first 
alluring note, and 
the monarch of the 
Canadian forests, 
the mightiest of all 
the deer kind, a 
bull-moose, started 
from his — mossy 
couch. He was 
wanted, he knew, 
but where? And 
he pawed the 


ground uneasily with one hoof, while his nostrils 
spread and his ears twitched round to catch the 
faintest indication that might be given by scent 
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“| hastened down to find the unfortunate man caught by the 
leg in an iron trap.” 
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or sound. He was 
a grand sight as he 
stood there, some 
seven feet high at 
the shoulders, the 
splendid, palm-like 
antlers borne light 
as ostrich feathers 
on the massive 
head, the hair bristl- 
ing round the neck, 
the whole body 
quivering with 
eagerness. Again 
that call; but this 
time with the added 
imperative grunt, 
and the monarch 
was in doubt no 
more. He had 
located the exact 
direction of the 
caller, and had 
estimated her dis- 
tance, perhaps with- 
in a fraction of a 
yard. What faint 
wind there was blew 
from behind him, 
and there was no 
hint to tell him of 
the lying ways of 
man. As he raised 
his head the antlers 
fell back along his 
shoulders, and he 
started off with a 
bound that it would 
take a kangaroo to 
beat. Brooks were 
no impediment to 
him, and_ thickets 
of birch and alder 
were trifling things 
through which his 
fourteen hundred- 
weight of bone and 
muscle carried him 
as easily as though 
they were but reeds. 
Yet the noise he 
made in his mighty 
tush was astonish- 
ingly small. Pre- 
sently he reached 
the edge of the 


woods where he had so accurately located 
the call. It took him but three minutes to 
cover the milé, and -toy place himself in front 
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“He leapt upon the luckless moose-caller and pounded the life out of him.” 


of the astonished Andrew, who must instantly 
have realized his danger. ‘There was one 
moment of surprised hesitation as the dis- 
appointed and furious monarch of the woods 
faced man—the paragon of animals, the 
quintessence of dust—in the person of Andrew 
McLean. ‘Then, like a thunderbolt, mad with 
disappointment and rage, he leapt upon the 
luckless moose-caller and pounded the life out 
of him with his relentless forehoofs, 

When next day—for the lad raised the death- 
wail in the morning—we went back on the 
animal’s track, one thing struck the dullest of 
us as sufficiently remarkable. About half-way 
between the cabin and the point whence the 


moose started to reach it lies the diorite bluff 
before described. It was the only obstacle 
which the animal could not have surmounted 
in a straight run to the cabin, and it is not 
wisible from the point where he had been 
couching in the sweet-fern. Yet his course 
from the start had been directed straight to the 
corner where he could turn the bluff, and thence 
again straight to the point of call. Some of the 
men traced his tracks, coming and going, till 
they lost them in the burnt forest on the upper 
Shubenacadie, twenty miles away; and, from 
the absence of all moose-tracks in the vicinity for 
years, it is certain he had never before been in 
the district. We never saw or heard of him again. 


A Gipsy Wedding in Poland. 


By KajeTan Dunpar. 


The gipsies of Russia are atribe apart, a people within a people, having their own laws and customs, 


and owing allegiance only to their own king. 


In this article the author narratee what took place at 


a gipsy wedding, where the king acted as negotiator, peacemaker, minister, and trustee combined. 


POON 


O the foreigner travelling in Russian 
territory, the gipsies he sees there are 
peculiarly attractive—perhaps for the 

Bay) reason that they are so very different 

from gipsies in other countries, who 
steal chickens, pretend to tell fortunes, and live 

a very ordinary—not to say sordid—kind of life 

in their caravans. The gipsies of Russia are a 

tribe apart—a people within a people. From 

the time they are born till the day when they are 
laid to rest, coffin-less, in the depths of some 
forest glade, they obey other rulers, cherish 
other ideas and ideals, than the rest of those 
who own the Czar’s suzerainty. To them their 
own king dictates. His word is law, and no appeal 
is ever made to the civil courts of the kingdom. 

This king, who is elected for life by the male 
gipsy population, need not be rich; the great 
idea is that he should be strong—because a 
delicate man may die young, and therefore 
cause all the troubles of a new election—and 
have a rough sense of justice. He is not 
required to live in one particular place set apart 
for kings; after his election he goes on living 
where he was before. For instance, the last 
king of the Russian gipsies lived near 
Astrakhan ; the present one lives at Piotrkoff 
—two towns as far apart as Quebec and San 
Francisco. People who want to get him to 
marry or divorce them, to settle a great dispute 
that has been brought before one of the smaller 
consuls in the encampments, have to go several 
weeks’ journey to find him. 

There is one condition, however, that the 
monarch must accede to, and that is, to be 
always in the same place. Encampments come 
and go, but he remains. This system would be 
troublesome with other peoples, but as the 
gipsies are always wandering they do not seem 
to mind sending delegations for several thousand 
versts to arrange about a marriage portion ora 
divorce. 

The election of a king causes quite a sensation. 
As soon as the old king dies messengers are 
sent to the most important encampments to 
inform the gipsies that in a year and a day a 
new king will be elected, and that the men of 
the encampment are to send their votes and 
their candidate by that time to the place where 
the late king lived. This encampment then 
sends its own messengers to all the other gipsy 
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settlements in the province, telling them the 
news and fixing the election at one year and a 
day after the last king’s death. 

Gipsies, by the way, do not count datcs like 
other people. With them the New Year falls 
on the first full moon after St. John’s Day, and 
this month is called the first month, the others 
being calied the second, third, etc., and the 
number of days in the month being according 
to the moon. 

At the appointed time all those encampments 
who wish to send delegates and candidates have 
done so. ‘Then the voting takes place, each 
encampment, of course, trying to get its own 
candidate elected king. ‘The more delegates a 
colony can send, therefore, the better. The 
voting takes place after large numbers of 
speeches have been made in favour of the 
various candidates, and after every candidate 
has been thoroughly inspected by the voters. 
As he is preferred strong, wrestling matches and 
stone-lifting contests take place, so that all can 
judge. ‘Then the different cases that have 
arisen since the last king’s death are brought up 
before the candidates, who must judge them by 
way of showing their ideas of justice. 

All this takes a long time, and the elections 
often last a month. ‘The one elected must take 
an oath to be just and not take bribes, and then 
all present swear fealty and obedience, kissing 
his feet and putting lumps of moistened earth 
on his head as a sign of power. Thena solemn 
procession is made to the forest where the late 
king was buried, though no mark whatever is 
there. Under the tree where the grave is, the 
newly-elected king offers bread and salt to the 
deceased, and his subjects bring basins of 
barley, fruit, and honey, so that the dead man’s 
spirit may not be hungry. 

This done, the people, after feasting, singing, 
and dancing, return to their encampments, and 
those who are going that way take the new king 
back in triumph. Everybody naturally tells his 
neighbour where the new king lives, so that 
before long he has people coming to him to 
have their children) married, their quarrels 
settled, and their criminals executed; for the 
king has power to pass sentence of death on 
those found guilty of taking their quarrels to 
the ordinary tribunals of the land, of denouncing 
any fellow-gipsy (to, the police, no matter what 
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he has done, and for murdering a fellow-camper. 
The witnesses are sworn in and the case decided 
as quickly as possible. 

Sometimes a guilty person is only expelled 
from all the camps, when his arm is tattooed in 
such a way that, no matter where he goes, he 
will be known by Russian gipsies as an outcast. 
People branded in this way generally settle in 
towns and live by begging and tinkering, for 
their gipsy life is over for ever unless they can 
get rid of the tattoo mark, which also bears the 
date of their expulsion. Ina few cases expulsion 
is only for a certain number of years, at the end 
of which time the guilty one is allowed back. 
Women who marry out of the gipsy caste are 
also expelled till they have either divorced or 
outlived their husbands. 

Hearing that a gipsy wedding, or rather a 
series of weddings, was to be held near the town 
of Piotrkoff, and knowing that gipsy ceremonies 
have their characteristics in Poland, I took train 
for that old-world place, which lies between 
Warsaw and Vienna, and arrived, one fine 
morning, at the gipsy encampment, which 
was planted on a flat waste of ground near 
a big forest. Hundreds of tents, all more 
or less ragged, and made of every coloured 
patch under the sun, were grouped together 
against the dark-green background of pine 
trees. The noise that went up—a mingled 
chorus of crying children, screaming women, 
laughter, snatches of songs, the jingle of guitars, 
and the regular clang of hammers—reminded 
one of the Russian poet’s description of a 
Cossack feast as something that begins noisily 
and seems to lose its end. The children simply 
Ls. QTC IT 
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besieged the cart, holding out skinny hands and 
chattering like monkeys in some unintelligible 
tongue. The driver took his whip to them, 
calling them a pack of heathens, but they came 
round as fast as he drove them away, and only 
left us to fight over the contents of a bag of 
coppers people had advised me to take if the 
gates of the gipsy encampment were to be 
opened to me. 

In a few minutes a burly man emerged from 
the crowd that hemmed us in, and the driver 
introduced shim, in a dignified manner, as 
Kaminski, king of the gipsiess He was a 
black-bearded, bright-eyed giant, with strong, 
white teeth and a jovial laugh. Some years 
ago he was elected king by all the gipsies in 
Poland. He has bought a small piece of land 
near Piotrkoff, where he is quite a popular 
personage, and shoes the peasants’ horses for 
versts around. More than that, he performs 
marriages, for it means as much to a Polish or 
even a Russian gipsy to be married by Kaminski 
as it does to most people to be married by an 
Archbishop or the Pope. He laughed and 
scratched his head on learning my errand. 

“Tt is true there are several weddings going 
on just now,” he admitted. “ According to 
custom, only one takes place in a day, and the 
prettiest girl is to be married at noon, but we 
don’t generally let strangers see our ceremonies, 
and I don’t suppose the marriage people them- 
selves would like it.” 

He laughed again when I suggested crossing 
the bride’s hand with silver by way of persuad- 
ing her, and offered to show me the encamp- 
ment, as the wedding party was not yet ready. 


A corner of the encampment. \¢ IIe 
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Most of the people had come from great dis- 
tances for the weddings, some as far as from the 
South of Russia and Bessarabia; in ordinary 
times the Piotrkoff settlement is a very small 
one. 

The chief characteristic of the settlement was 
children—they were so ugly, dirty, noisy, and 
numerous. It appears that, 
in a gipsy family, twelve is 
considered a very small 
number. The majority of 
them, Kaminski 
affirmed, go about 
stark naked till they 
reach their teens. 
To-day they were 
dressed, because of 
the wedding. One 
small boy, who 
begged assiduously 
till he saw the 
camera, had nothing 
on but an old dress- 
coat, which was so 
much too long for 
him that its tails 
trailed majestically 
on the ground and 
its buttonless front 
left his skinny black 
body exposed to 
view. On_ hearing 
that he must be 
photographed he 
took fright and 
darted into the 
forest like a hare. 
His mother proudly 
declared that he was 
ashamed of his “costume.” 
He would not have minded 
being taken naked, she said. 

None of the tents, except 
the king’s, boasted of a chair 
or table. One man, who 1 
tinkered the pots and pans 
for the neighbouring farmers, 
possessed a wooden stool, of which he was very 
proud. For the rest, nothing but wicker-baskets 
for tools, primitive cooking utensils, and their 
mattresses encumber these fortunate people 
when they travel. The mattresses are made of 
two bags full of straw and feathers, according to 
their owner’s wealth, and sewn together on three 
sides. The mother and three or four of the 
younger children get into this at night, whilst 
the elder boys and men sleep on the ground ; 
the tents are only used in bad weather. 

None of the people appear to be fond of work. 


The King of the Gipsi 


—All the gipsies in Russia 
owe allegiance to him, and even the power of 
and death is in his hands. 


From a Photograph 


A few shoe horses and mend pans, while the 
rest loaf about, singing, dancing, or playing their 
guitars. Nevertheless, gipsy tinkers are famous 
throughout Russia and Poland for their good 
work, and many earn quite good incomes thereby. 
The women, of course, tell fortunes, like their 
sisters in other countries, by using cards and by 
looking at the hand, but it 
is their musical propensities 
that are most wonderful. They 
have an endless collection of 
wild songs and 
melodies, which 
they sing to the 
accompaniment of 
their primitive 
guitars, and which, 
once heard, are 
never forgotten, 
because there is 
nothing like them 
in the world. 
Russians often fling 
away fortunes in 
return for these 
gipsy ‘‘romances,” 
as the songs are 
called, and no 
restaurant can hope 
to get on unless a 
gipsy chorus sings 
there during the 
winter months. 
Generally, one of 
the men composes 
the songs, which 
one woman sings, 
whilst the rest join 
in the chorus. 

True to their wandering 
nature, these choruses never 
stay long in one place or 
settle down in towns. They 
return to their camp life and, 
what is still more wonderful, 
they nearly always gamble and 
drink away all they earn and 
die as poor as they were when they left the camp 
for the towns. They are fond of bright colours. 
Their dresses are a blaze of green, yellow, and 
ted, which looks very well against their black 
skins, bright eyes, and gleaming teeth. Judging 
by their fathers, the ape-like boys will grow into 
strong men; the women have a certain thick- 
featured beauty till half-way through the twenties, 
when they grow either inordinately fat or pain- 
fully thin. 

On the whole, the camp at Piotrkoff wears a 
prosperous look In) spité of rags and dirt, the 
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inhabitants seem to be far better off than the 
gipsies in Hungary, where whole villages of 
them are on the verge of starvation even in 
summer, and a large percentage of the children 
die from privation as soon as the winter sets in. 
It is a mistake to suppose that all gipsies have a 
common language. Though they still keep a 
few words and expressions that are unlike any 
European tongue, they use the language of the 
country they have settled in. Kaminski, the 
king, who has lived in the Province of Piotrkoff 
for years, speaks Polish. 

Another section of the encampment, who 
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Southern Russia. Conversation between various 
portions of the encampment, therefore, is rather 
complicated. 

While Kaminski and I chatted little groups 
stood about trying to make one another out, 
and having a good deal of fun at the same time. 
The king, evidently proud of the favourable 
impression his domains had made upon a 
stranger, began to talk freely about their 
customs. 

Each encampment has its own king, who is, 
however, subservient to the principal king ; but 
the old patriarchal order still exists to a very 


One of the most noticeable features about a gipsy camp is the extraordinary number of children. 
From a Photograph. 


have come from the Government of Kielce, 
speak Servian, because they emigrated from 
Servia a couple of decades ago, and, having 
little to do with the local inhabitants, have not 
yet learned their language. Those who are 
from Bessarabia only understand the dialect of 


large extent. The father’s power, or, rather, 
that of the eldest male in the family, is pretty 
well supreme ; even the married grandsons and 
their children must bow down to it. Any 
possessions he may —bave are divided amongst 
his sons, ;grandsons, and (great-gtandsons when 
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they marry ; in return they must give him food 
and shelter till his death. 

No self-respecting Tzigane takes his quarrels 
to the legal tribunals. The king settles them, 
with the help of some of the oldest men in the 
camp, and inflicts punishment on the guilty. 
These purishments consist of fines, expulsion 
from the gipsy community, and even death. 
When a member is found unworthy to live— 
denunciation of a theft to the police seems to 
be thought far worse than murder—he is hanged 
on a tree and buried in the nearest forest at 
night-time. In the Russian Empire death 
certificates are thought far less of than in most 
European countries, and the authorities ask no 
questions as to what the gipsies are about. 

“We are quiet enough if they let us alone,” 
said the king, his dark eyes flashing ; “but once 
we get a man between our teeth we make little 
ceremony with him.” 

He pointed to a tent, outside which a couple 
of men were mending some copper saucepans. 

“You see that family over there? They were 
in the Province of Plock for some time and left 
it because of the peasants. One of their Tzi- 
ganes borrowed a horse from a peasant farmer— 
without asking, of course. The farmer told the 
police, who put the Tzigane into prison for six 
months. The prisoner's family waited until the 
farmer had taken his crops in and had nothing 
on the fields, and then, one night, they set fire to 
his house and all his buildings. Before many 
hours were over all he had left of his fortune 
were six turkeys his wife was fattening for the 
next fair.” 


Kaminski seemed to think it such a natural 
thing to burn a man out of house and home 
because he had a horse-stealer sent to prison 
that anything like honest comment was impos- 
sible, though he was evidently waiting for some 
sign of approval. ‘Then followed an awkward 
little pause, interrupted by a very stout woman, 
dressed up in a wonderful medley of bright 
colours, and a wizened old man. They both 
talked at once, and, as they belonged to the 
Servian part of the encampment, it was some 
time before the king could make out what had 
happened. Then he turned to me with a gesture 
of despair. “This woman is always fighting 
about something. Come in front of my tent; 
you may see something better than a wedding 
—and that is a wedding broken off.” 

On the way to his tent he explained that the 
gipsy custom was for the parents of the bride- 
groom to pay the bride’s parents a certain sum 
of money on the morning of the marriage. 
The girl is practically bought by her husband’s 
family, and the prettier she is the more money 
they give for her. In some encampments, 
where the gipsies earn a lot of money by 
singing, as much as ten thousand roubles (a 
thousand pounds) is given for a pretty bride. 
This money is often used by the girl’s family 
to “buy” wives for some of her brothers. The 
bride of the day was the fat woman's daughter 
and the wizened old man’s grandchild. The 
father was dead and the family poor, and all 
their hopes were bound up in the eldest 
daughter, who a great beauty, according 
to gipsy ideas. To mine she was too thick- 
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lipped for comeliness, though her eyes were 
magnificent, and her teeth shone like pearls 
against her dark skin. 

When a rich young Tzigane, who had sung in 
a restaurant -in Odessa for some years, asked 
her in marriage, the grandfather demanded six 
thousand and nine roubles. The bridegroom’s 
parents agreed at first, but on the wedding 
morning sent them a message to the effect that 
they would not give more than three thousand 
roubles, as times were bad and so many good- 
looking girls had come for the weddings that the 
price of brides was sure to go down in a day or 
two, and their son would find something cheaper 
before the meeting broke up. 

News of this hitch in the day’s arrangements 
had evidently spread through the encampment, 
for crowds were gathered round the king’s tent, 
all the women dressed for the wedding and the 
men smoking and laughing. They made way 
for Kaminski, and the bridegroom’s parents told 
their version of the story, screaming and inter- 
rupting one another so much that the interpreter 
could not make out what they wanted to say, 
and scratched his head with the air of a man who 
has given the whole thing up as a bad job. The 
bridegroom, a good-looking boy, with a com- 
paratively clean appearance (perhaps acquired 
in Odessa), stood by the lady of his choice, his 
head bent, whilst she screamed like a virago at 
everybody in turn, shaking her fist in her future 
mother-in-law’s face with a vigour that promised 
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ill for domestic peace as soon as she entered her 
newly-acquired family. 

As it was impossible to understand a word 
Kaminski suddenly roared to everybody to be 
quiet, pushed those most nearly concerned into 
his tent, closed it, and left the others to discuss 
the situation in the open air. He was evidently 
a man of decision, for he emerged a few minutes 
later announcing, in a stentorian voice, that the 
marriage would take place after all, and as quickly 
as possible, to avoid any more stupid questions. 

“Her parents want six thousand and nine 
roubles, and his won’t give more than three 
thousand,” he concluded; “I say, spit upon 
the nine and divide the difference. So it is to 
be. They will pay four thousand five hundred 
roubles, for the girl is handsome enough for 
anybody, and get married and done with.” A 
shout of approval went up at this, and the men 
from the horse-stealer’s family began to beat on 
copper saucepans, as a sign that the ceremony 
was about to begin. 

A moment later the bride emerged from the 
tent, laughing and dragging her groom by the 
hand. Somebody put a rough table before the 
king, who produced a battered note-book from 
the depths of his nether garments. Everybody 
pressed forward, so that it was impossible to 
obtain a good view of what was going on, let 
alone take a snapshot. Again the saucepans 
sounded, and something like silence followed. 
The king spoke, or, rather, shouted, with the 
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help of an interpreter, emphasizing every few 
words by bringing his muscular hand down on 
the table, 

“Wilt thou pay four thousand five hundred 
roubles for thy son’s bride?” he began. A 
voice answered something that was interpreted 
as “Yes,” 

“Wilt thou take four thousand five hundred 
roubles and be satisfied?” was the king’s next 
question, to which the same answer was given. 

“Then where is the money ?” 

This demand was followed by a long silence 
and much pressing forward. The counting 
of the money, which was in gold, silver, and 
notes, took more than half an hour, and seemed 
to be the most important part of the whole 
ceremony. First the bridegroom’s father 
counted it as he took it from a ragged-looking 
bag and laid it regretfully on the table ; then 
the king counted it, declared it to be right, 
and called the bride’s grandfather, who could 
not count above twelve and soon got into 
a hopeless muddle, from which the fat gipsy, 
aided by many spectators, rescued him. At 
last, however, it was counted, and the little man 
solemnly declared that he was satisfied. He 
then stretched out his hands to take the money, 
but was sternly reprimanded by the king, who 
bade him wait, as the marriage was not over 
and the money would not run away. ‘This last 
remark was received with loud laughter, and the 
old man shrank back, though his little black 
eyes never left the bright heap. After the usual 
signal for silence had been given, the king, 
turning to the bridegroom, said, with a rough 
dignity that saved even these primitive proceed- 
ings from being anything like a farce :— 

“Vasily Vasilevitch ! Dost thou swear to 
take this girl to be thy wife for five years, and, 
if she suits thee and bears thee children, to take 
her to church at the end of that time and have 
her married by a priest? And if she does not 
suit or has no children, so that thou shalt want 
to put her aside, dost thou swear to come to me 
to give you a divorce, and if she has been faith- 
ful to thee during this time wilt thou promise not 
to demand the money back from her parents?” 

The bridegroom made an inaudible reply, 
and the king, turning to the bride, went on :— 

“ Kaja Osipovra! Dost thou swear to live 
with this man as his wife for five years, to 
be faithful to him, and, if he suits thee and 
thou him, to go to church with him at the end 
of that time and to marry him? And if thou 
dost not want to live longer with him, wilt thou 
swear to come first to me for a divorce?” 

She answered loudly and nodded her head. 
Then the king turned to the grandfather and 
mother :— 


“And you and your successors and sons, will 
you swear that, if the woman be divorced for 
faithlessness, you will return half the sum?” 

They murmured agreement. Next, Kaminski 
put a ring on the bride’s finger and on the 
bridegroom’s, wrote something in his book, told 
the newly-married pair where they were to make 
crosses, and declared them to be man and wife 
according to gipsy custom. Only half of the 
sum agreed upon was paid to the old man, the 
rest remaining in the king’s care till the five 
years’ trial was over. ‘This arrangement was 
made because the bridegroom’s parents wished 
for it; in most cases all the “ marriage-money,” 
as it is called, is paid to the bride’s parents at 
once. 

The king now made a speech, in which he 
wished the pair happiness and told the bride, 
with blunt good-humour, that she had a good- 
looking husband and ought to bridle her tongue 
and temper if she wished all to be well. He 
told the bridegroom to be good to his wife, and, 
glancing slyly in my direction, suggested that a 
collection should be made up to help her 
parents with the wedding-feast, as all the camp 
knew they were poor. When this had been 
done everybody repaired to the other end of the 
encampment, where some large bottles of vodka, 
a few pounds of sausages, and several loaves of 
bread were spread out before one of the tents. 
This feast was partaken of in the most primitive 
manner—plates being apparently unknown—and 
all drank the bride’s health from a couple of 
enamelled mugs. 

Then the dancing began. The boys and men 
were certainly better at this than the women, 
cutting all manner of strange capers—springing 
into the air, then alighting on their toes, their 
legs tucked under them and their heels tapping 
on the ground. ‘The vodka was drunk with 
relish ; the music, which consisted of a small 
Jewish orchestra from Piotrkoff, jigged on with- 
out ceasing, till everybody grew hilarious and the 
king danced as merrily as his subjects. When 
all the vodka was gone he sent to his tent for 
another bottle, which was hailed with yells of 
delight. Soon after, as I was turning to go, an 
old man asked for alms. His eyes had 
that hard look of those who are chronically 
hungry. 

“Do you know who he is?” asked a woman 
who had flung herself on the ground, out of 
breath. “He is the brother of a real princess 
who reigned over this land where we are now. 
He comes far to beg at weddings, but he is not 
an ordinary Tzigane.” 

She said something to him and he showed his 
toothless gums, nodded his head, and stuttered 
“Yes! yes!” in Russian. 
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“What is this princess’s name?” I asked, 
incredulously. 

“Princess Chertkoff,” answered the king, who 
had come up. “You must know her story. 
She was a Tzigane, like us all, but she must 
have had strange blood in her veins, for she 
never came back; and all our women come 
back, even when they marry princes. But 
perhaps you don’t believe ?” 

Remembering the story I was silent. As it 
may interest the reader, and is perfectly true, he 
shall have it. 

Once the famous Russian painter, Veres- 
tchagin, used to travel about Russia look- 
ing for subjects and models for his pictures. 
One day he came upon a gipsy encampment. 
Amongst the women was a young girl of great 
beauty, with whom he fell in love. She was 
barely sixteen, and her parents were very poor. 
They asked very little for her, and the painter 
married her just as, a few hours before the 
beggar asked for alms, Vasily had married Kaja. 
The young couple left the camp at once, and in 
course of time went to St. Petersburg. An 
officer named Chertkoff used to go to the 
painter’s studio to play, and he, too, fell in love 
with the beautiful Olga, who was now mother of 
a small daughter. The officer, who knew the 
story of his friend’s marriage, asked him if he 
were not tired of her. At first the painter 
laughed at the question; then he said “No,” 
and finally, when it was repeated many times, 
he received it in silence. One winter’s evening 
Chertkoff came in, and as usual suggested a 
game of cards. “I would play with pleasure,” 
the artist said, “but I’ve no money.” 

Chertkoff laughed. “ Well, then,” he retorted, 
“let us play for love—the stakes to be Olga.” 
They both laughed and sat down to play. The 
game got interesting, then absorbing. At dawn 
they ate a hasty meal and sat down again. The 


artist always lost. They agreed to stop at 
noon, because Chertkoff had business, and 
Olga watched them, perhaps not ill pleased to 
think that she might exchange the studio for a 
more exciting life, for the officer was energetic 
and, people said, likely to make a career. By 
noon the artist was still the loser. Chertkoff 
rose and looked at Olga. 

“Tt is for you to choose,” he said. 

She got up and went for her cloak. Then she 
spoke to the artist. 

“You are tired of me. At the end of five 
years you will not take me to church,” she said. 
“T go with him, but only on condition that he 
marries me to-day. And I take the child into 
my new life as well.” 

Chertkoff went to a priest and told his 
story. 

“We do not recognize gipsy marriages,” was 
the decision. ‘She can be your wife at once if 
you wish.” 

And so Olga became Princess Chertkoff. She 
was a clever woman as well as a handsome one, 
and in a few months this gipsy became fashion- 
able in circles where many are refused an 
entrance. A few years later her husband, rising 
from one post to another, became Governor of 
the Province of Vilna, then of the Caucasus, 
and, finally, Viceroy of Poland. People say she 
was cruel and revengeful, that she urged her 
husband to many cruel acts, until at last he 
died, a very old man, hated but feared. The 
princess returned to Russia, a handsome old 
woman, with a queenly air and cruel eyes. 
Remembering the state she kept in Poland, with 
her servants in the Imperial liveries, her out- 
riders, and her regiment of Circassians, it seemed 
a strange trick of fate that her brother should be 
begging on the outskirts of a crowd that danced 
at a gipsy wedding, with the hardness in his eyes 
which marks chronic starvation. 
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By Davip A. Pratt, oF LAWRENCEBURG, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


The tragic history of a wayside inn in Southern Ohio, which was the scene of countless crimes 


perpetrated upon unsuspecting travellers by the villainous landlord and his associates. 


“All the 


incidents narrated,” writes the author, who resides not many miles from the former site of the inn, 
“are true, so faras I have been able to ascertain from persons whose memories carry them back to 
the period dealt with.” 


N the days of log school-houses and 

overland travel there stood near 
Elizabethtown, Ohio, a wayside inn, 
the history of which teems with 
" terrible deeds. 

The hostelry occupied a position on an 
eminence overlooking a much-frequented high- 
way known as the Michigan Road, which skirted 
Elizabethtown in its course toward Cincinnati 
and the vast north-western territory beyond. 
‘The inn was established by one Moses Russell, 
an evil wretch to whom the most heinous crimes 
were subsequently attributed. 

The house comprised ten rooms, half of 
which were fitted up for the accommodation 
of transient guests, and was a typical tavern of 
those early times. The tap-room, that necessary 
adjunct of old-time inns, served the double 
purpose of a dram-shop and lounging-place. It 
was more extensively patronized than the rest of 
the house, being a popular resort for Cincinnati 
“bloods,” who were wont to congregate there 
for Bacchanalian revels. 

Russell called his tavern the Travellers’ Rest, 
a name with a gruesome significance in view of 
the rumours that were current to the effect that 
within its walls many an unfortunate traveller had 
found the “rest which knows no waking.” 

In the earlier days of its existence the place 
enjoyed an extensive patronage, due principally 
to the dearth of hostelries in that thinly-settled 
section ; but as the years passed it gained a 
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sinister reputation through the character of its 
habitués and divers weird tales that were 
whispered about sundry happenings there. 
Finally it degenerated into a rendezvous for 
thieves and murderers—a place to be shunned 
as a pestilence by all respectable persons. 

Besides his wife, a big, brutal-faced woman, 
who is said to have been implicated in most of 
the villainies perpetrated by her liege lord, 
Russell’s family consisted of a son and a 
daughter. 

Andrew, the son, was a powerful, evil-looking 
fellow, the prototype of his father, and in early 
life acquired an unenviable reputation as a 
gambler and bully. He won considerable 
unsavoury renown through his great physical 
prowess, being an adept at a certain form of 
contest then in vogue. This was known as 
“ butting,” and consisted in the assuming by the 
contestants of positions some ten feet apart, 
whence, at the command of a referee, they would 
rush forward with lowered heads to dash their 
craniums together with fearful force. Young 
Russell is said to have killed several opponents 
in such contests, and subsequently met retri- 
butive justice in a like manner. 

On the other hand, Martha, the daughter, was 
a singularly beautiful and winsome girl — the 
personification of innocence and virtue. Her 
relationship to the people at the inn was often 
doubted, and it was believed by many that 
Russell had abducted her in infancy from, a 
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station in life far above his own. Her fate is 
an unsolved mystery, but a thrilling tradition of 
the Travellers’ Rest, recounted for half a century 
about Ohio Valley firesides, furnishes the basis 
for belief that she perished at the hands of 
Moses Russell or some of his murderous 
associates. 

During the spring of 1848, if this tradition is 
to be credited, a young man named Richard 
Sanderson was commissioned by an employer 
to convey a thousand dollars in gold from 
Cincinnati to Louisville. 

Well armed and _ bestriding a fleet horse, 
Sanderson set out for his destination with keen 
zest, for the journey smacked of adventure and 
afforded a welcome relief from the monotony of 
business routine. 

Shortly before dusk the young messenger was 
overtaken by a severe storm, through which he 
pressed on for some time, finally arriving near 
the Travellers’ Rest. A cheerful light shining 
from one of the windows apprised him of its 
proximity, and he lost no time in seeking 
admittance. 

His efforts to arouse the inmates were un- 
successful until he had dismounted and beaten 
a vigorous tattoo upon the sturdy door. His 
patience was almost exhausted when a man, 
whose bloated, blear- eyed visage spoke 
eloquently of dissipation, thrust a frowzy head 
out into the storm. 

In response to Sanderson’s request for 
lodging, this individual ungraciously directed 
him to stable his horse in an adjacent shed. 
Swearing horribly, he slammed the door against 
the howling wind after directing the young 
man, but not quickly enough to prevent 
Sanderson from taking a partial inventory of 
the interior. 

In the centre of the room, about a small table 
upon which stood a bottle and several glasses, 
sat two villainous-looking white men and a 
mulatto, whose countenance was fully in keeping 
with those of his companions. A vacant chair 
at the farther side of the table showed the 
traveller where his prospective host had been 
seated. 

An involuntary chill, not occasioned by the 
storm alone, passed down Sanderson’s spine as 
he viewed the uninviting scene. All the stories 
that he had ever heard of murdered travellers 
and wayside man-traps recurred to him in rapid, 
disquieting succession. 

These thoughts, coupled with others bearing 
upon the importance of his mission and the 
possible degree of peril which might here be in 
store for him, caused the young man more than 
transitory uneasiness. Sober second thought, 
however, showed him the fatuity of continuing 


his journey through the driving tempest, and 
after stabling his horse he entered the tap- 
room. 

The atmosphere of the place was dense with 
vile-smelling tobacco-smoke, and redolent with 
the fumes of liquor. With a feeling of increasing 
disgust, he seated himself as far as possible 
from the smokers, who had nodded perfunctorily 
upon his entrance, and now appeared to be 
engrossed in their game of cards. 

‘The landlord had taken advantage of the 
time consumed by the traveller in stabling his 
horse to order a meal for him, and, much 
to Sanderson’s gratification, it was soon 
announced. 

He was conducted to an adjoining room, 
which bore an air of neatness so utterly at 
variance with the slovenly state of the tap-room 
that the traveller was not surprised when a 
young and rather handsome girl came in to 
serve him. 

There was a perturbed expression on her face, 
however, that immediately riveted his attention. 
Casting an uneasy glance about her, she glided 
to his side, and, under pretext of rearranging the 
table-cloth, whispered :— 

“The men in the tap-room mean to murder you! 
They are aware of your mission, and intend to 
kill you for the gold in your possession !” 

Ere the startled Sanderson could frame a reply 
the girl hastened from the room, leaving him a 
prey to the most distracting thoughts. The in- 
formation she had given him, needless to say, 
roused in his breast the most poignant appre- 
hensions, for he realized that his life depended 
upon the celerity and secrecy with which he 
effected his escape from the tavern. Rising, 
he cast about for some means of egress other 
than the door by which he had entered. He 
spied another, opening into the yard. It 
yielded to his touch, and he stepped outside. 

‘The storm had now somewhat abated, and 
the landscape was shrouded in friendly gloom. 
Apparently it would be but a trivial matter to 
step to the shed, mount his horse, which was 
still saddled, and be far away before either the 
landlord or his villainous colleagues discovered 
his flight. 

But Sanderson was soon to discover that he 
had underestimated the resourceful cunning of 
the men with whom he had to deal. 

Ere he had traversed a quarter of the dis- 
tance between the inn and the shed he beheld, 
pacing to and fro before the latter building, a 
man who proved to be none other than the 
landlord himself. Evidently Russell had taken 
up his position there for the express purpose 
of frustrating just such a move as was being 
attempted. To left and right were other shadowy 
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She whispered, ‘The men in the tap-room mean to murder you!"" 


sentinels guarding every possible avenue of 
escape. 

With a feeling akin to despair Sanderson 
hastened back to the dining-room, where he 
was met by the pretty serving-girl. From her he 
learned that he was to be put in the loft, which 
was approached only by a trap-door opening 
from the tap-room. There, while he slept, he 
was to be murdered by the landlord and his 
associates, 


“Fearing that you were not fully armed, I 
have brought you this pistol,” said the girl, 
proffering a weapon of large calibre, which 
would doubtless be most effective in the battle 
which now seemed inevitable. Do not betray 
the least sign of uneasiness,” she went on, “ for 
if the slightest suspicion attaches to me nothing 
will stay my father’s vengeance |” 

“You are the landlord’s daughter, then?” 
said Sanderson, pity mingled with the gratitude 
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he felt for the perilous service she was rendering 
him. : 

“Heaven help me, yes!” she replied.‘ But 
go, before my father discovers us together.” 
With these words she left the room. 

Sanderson, after a moment, returned to the 
tap-room possessed of a feeling of coolness that 
but an instant before he had despaired even of 
assuming. 

At bed-time the landlord came to him with an 
apologetic smile that revealed nothing of the 
iniquitous plot secthing in his crafty brain. 

“T shall have to put you in the loft,” he said. 
“All the other rooms are occupied. There’s 
another man up there, but he’s drunk and won’t 
bother you.” 

The horrifying suspicion that the supposed 
drunken man had been selected to murder him 
immediately suggested itsclf to Sanderson. But 

-to voice the suspicion would, he felt, needlessly 
precipitate matters. So, with an inward shudder, 
he assented to the landlord’s arrangement. 

Russell provided his guest with a tallow 
candle, and then returned to his game of cards 
with his villainous-looking associates. 

Ascending the rude ladder leading to the loft, 
Sanderson found himself in a large apartment, 
whose rafters were festooned with cobwebs and 
grimed with the accumulated dust of years. 

Stretched at full length upon a coarse pallet 
in a corner of the room lay the man to whom 
the innkeeper had referred. Sanderson, with a 
shudder of repulsion, saw that he was a negro. 

The floor of the apartment, which also formed 
the ceiling of the room below, was seamed with 
numerous cracks, and up through these came 
the sound of rattling glasses and the boisterous 
voices of the men. Gluing his eyes to one of 
the apertures, Sanderson gained a splendid view 
of the tap-room below. 

For what appeared an almost interminable 
period the villainous quartet applied them- 
selves assiduously to the game. At last, how- 
ever, when Sanderson was on the verge of losing 
all patience, they put aside their cards and, 
drawing closer together, conversed earnestly for 
some time. ‘They spoke in guarded tones, but 
the listener was able to follow the trend of their 
conference sufficiently to confirm his worst 
fears. 

Presently Russell took up the cards, shuffled 
them, and placed the pack in the centre of the 
table. 

“The man who draws the highest card does 
the job, Harvey,” Sanderson heard him say to 
the man seated at his right. 

Each of the four drew a card from the pack 
and laid it face upward on the table. Sander- 
son saw that the man addressed as Harvey had 
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drawn an ace, while those which fell to the 
lot of the others were of lesser denomination. 

“You're the lucky man, Harvey,” laughed 
Russell. ‘You knife the young cub while the 
rest of us dig his grave!” 

The words sent a thrill of horror through 
Sanderson as their portent dawned upon him. 
It was his own grave they purposed to dig! 

“Look out for Black Bob,” continued the 
landlord, warningly. ‘“He’s up there, drunker 
than a Jutch pedlar.” 

“Tl kill ’em both!” snarled Harvey, showing 
his fang-like teeth in a wolfish smile. “I’ve got 
a grudge against the nigger, anyhow.” 

From a cupboard behind the bar ‘Russell 
produced a rusty shovel and spade, together 
with a pick-axe. The latter implement he gave 
to the mulatto, handing the other man the 
shovel, and retaining the spade himself. The 
trio of villains then hurried outside. 

Meanwhile the chosen assassin drew a long- 
bladed knife from somewhere about his person. 
Running his hand caressingly along the keen 
edge he began to test its sharpness. 

The moment for action had arrived! Sander- 
son, every nerve tense with excitement, cautiously 
retreated from his post of observation, numerous 
plans for offence and defence following each 
other in rapid succession through his over- 
wrought brain. 

He realized that, well armed and wide awake, 
the odds were very much in his favour. He 
was in a position to sweep the only entrance 
to the room with his pistol, and this advan- 
tageous arrangement of the loft assured him of 
being pitted against not more than one of the 
miscreants at a time, provided, of course, that 
the negro did not array himself with the tavern 
contingent. This, however, in view of what he 
had overheard, seemed improbable. He accord- 
ingly determined to enlist the black giant’s aid in 
his own behalf. 

Black Bob was sleeping soundly, his face 
buried in the blankets. Sanderson touched 
him lightly, and he awoke with a growl. 

“Hush!” breathed the young man. “ Harvey 
is coming up the ladder to kill us. Russell and 
the others are even now preparing our graves in 
the yard.” 

The click of the negro’s pistol as, cocking it, 
he sank back amongst his blankets, feigning 
slumber, was the only reply ; but it sounded so 
loud to Sanderson’s preternaturally acute sense 
of hearing that he was apprehensive lest Harvey, 
hearing it as well, would be warned away before 
the black could find an opportunity of ending 
his evil career. 

The mental agony of the next few moments 
was intense. Sanderson's heartseemed to pound 
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like a trip-hammer in his breast, But, emulating 
. Black Bob's example, he too feigned slumber. 

Presently, very silently, Harvey mounted the 
ladder, the trap was cautiously lifted, the floor 
creaked slightly beneath a heavy weight, and 
the would-be assassin approached the pallet. 
Sanderson held his breath in suspense. Was 
he to shoot first, or did the negro mean to 
fire ? 

Even as he put the question to himself there 
came a blinding flash that revealed for the space 
of a second every object in the room. A 
deafening report followed. There were sounds 
of a heavy fall, a muffled, gurgling groan, then 
silence more terrible than the din it succeeded. 

Black Bob started toward the ladder, moving 
with a shuffling noise. There were sounds as 
of chairs being overturned below, voices rose in 
startled clamour, and hurried footfalls crossed 
the floor of the tap-room. Russell and his 
accomplices, startled by the sound of the shot 
from their gruesome task without, had hastened 
back into the tavern and were even now pushing 
up the ladder, the mulatto in the lead. 

The instant the latter’s head and shoulders 


appeared above the trap Black Bob fired again. 


The ball from his heavy pistol bored its way 
through the miscreant’s breast, sending him 
headlong to the floor below, mortally wounded. 

Russell and his surviving ally were just 
struggling to their feet, having been precipitated 
to the ground by the weight of the mulatto’s 
body, when Black Bob and Sanderson came 
swarming down the ladder, pistols in hand. 

‘The negro at once engaged the men furiously, 
and, believing that he was well able to cope with 
them, Sanderson dashed for the stable, mounted 
his horse, and fled away into the darkness. 

As he gained the shelter of the wood a pistol- 
shot, followed by a woman’s scream of agony, 
was borne to him across the intervening space, 
portending, it is believed, the tragic death of the 
landlord’s heroic daughter. 

One room in the inn, it is said, was con- 
structed by ‘Russell himself. It was a very 
small chamber on the ground floor at the rear, 
and it is alleged that few persons save the land- 
lord and his wife ever entered it to emerge alive. 
When, years later, the shell that remained of 
the house was demolished, it was discovered 
that the floor of this room was merely a trap, 
which, by means of a nicely-adjusted mechanism, 
could be expeditiously and noiselessly lowered 
into a cellar below. Thus, it is averred, when- 
ever a traveller of prosperous appearance lodged 
at the inn he was assigned this room, and, while 
he slept, lowered into an underground apart- 
ment, there to be murdered and robbed by the 
fiendish landlord and his villainous accomplices, 
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the body being subsequently buried beneath the 
floor of the cellar. The landlord, it is said, 
gained his inspiration for this diabolical con- 
trivance from a novel depicting the manner in 
which an English innkeeper in olden times 
entrapped and murdered travellers by means of 
a death-trap of similar construction. 

Some years ago, while preparing the right-of- 
way for what is now a division of the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis Railway, 
workmen discovered beneath the ruins of the 
Travellers’ Rest a mass of crumbling human 
bones which were believed to have been those of 
Russell’s victims. 

The late Edward G. Cornelius, at one time a 
leading merchant of the Ohio Valley, and for 
many years identified with the mercantile firm of 
Byram, Cornelius, and Company, of Indianapolis, 
Indiana, once related to the writer a thrilling 
experience which befell him at Russell’s inn. 

In the summer of 1846 Mr. Cornelius, 
accompanied by his brother-in-law, Dr. David 
B. Abbott, now deceased, while making a trip 
on horseback through the Central Ohio Valley 
country, stopped at the Travellers’ Rest. 

“The moment that the villainous - looking 
landlord opened the door,” he said, in recounting 
the occurrence, “I felt that the night we were 
destined to pass under the roof of his old tavern 
would be fraught with grave peril to ourselves. 
Neither the appearance of the man nor his 
surroundings conduced to a feeling of security. 
But the rattle of wind-dashed rain without was 
no more alluring, and there seemed no alter- 
native other than to accept the doubtful 
hospitality of our unprepossessing host. 

“We found the tap-room a scene of wild 
revelry, and were glad to retire at an early hour 
in order to escape the sickening odours and foul 
language that permeated its atmosphere. 

“The uninviting appearance of the place and 
its inmates bred in our minds dire apprehensions 
concerning the safety of a considerable sum of 
money which we carried on our persons, and it 
was decided that one of us should stand guard 
while the other slept. I volunteered to keep 
watch until midnight, whereupon Dr. Abbott 
threw himself across the bed, fully dressed, and 
fell asleep. 

“Despite my efforts to remain awake, | 
gradually drifted into semi-slumber, from which 
I was aroused by a slight vibration of the floor. 
To my intense horror, I perceived that it was 
gradually sinking from its former position. 

“Instantly comprehending the nature of the 
trap into which we had been lured, I awakened 
my companion, and together we succeeded in 
gaining a window-ledye just before the floor 
dropped into, the-pitchy; tecessés of the cellar. 
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“Clambering 
hastily out of the 
window, we ran 
to the stables, 
got our horses 
out, and gained 
the shelter of the 
forest just in time 
to escape a storm 
of bullets fired 
after us by the 
baffled robbers. 

“When we 
returned, accom- 
panied by officers, 
no trace of the 
peculiar me- 
chanism control- 
experience at the ling the floor 
could be dis- 
covered. Russell 
had evidently 
taken alarm, and, for the time being at least, 
abolished that feature of his hostelry.” 

When the Travellers’ Rest was at the zenith 
of its prosperity Lawrenceburg, Ind,, seven 
miles southward, rivalled Cincinnati as a com- 
mercial centre. 

Day and night during the open seasons vast 
wagon-trains, conveying produce from the fertile 
farmlands in the interior and bearing away large 
consignments of merchandise, filed in and out 
of the Ohio River town, while almost hourly 
steamers moored at its wharves. 

The valuable loads of merchandise and the 
large sums of money carried back into the 
interior, as well as the sparsely-settled country to 
be traversed, and the fact that most of the 
wagoners encamped at night along the roadside, 
proved strong incentives to highway robbery. 
This, in instances where victims resisted despolia- 
tion, was often accompanied by the graver crime 
of murder. Chief among the perpetrators of 
these daring acts of outlawry was one Jim 
Chamberlain, a notorious horse-thief, highway- 
man, and gambler, who was a nephew of Moses 
Russell, the landlord of the Travellers’ Rest. 

Apart from his other malpractices, Moses 
Russell brought upon himself merited oppro- 
brium by the practice of a form of fraud quite 
common during the days of slavery. It was his 
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custom to in- 

duce Kentucky 

slaves to desert a 
their masters by 
promises of 
transportation 
into Canada, and 
then hold them 
prisoners until a 
reward was 
offered, when 
they were re- 
turned to their 
owners. 

This practice 
attained such 
proportions along 
the border that 
a patrol of the 
Ohio River shore 
was established 
by Kentucky 
planters, who dealt out dire punishment to 
white offenders. Upon one occasion Russell 
was captured, bound to a tree, and soundly 
drubbed by these patrolmen, who apprehended 
him in the act of embarking three slaves 
into a boat preparatory to taking them into 
Ohio. 

Tt was in a “ butting” match with a Herculean 
negro, whom Russell was detaining at the inn 
pending the offer of a reward, that Andrew 
Russell met his death, and incidentally the 
innkeeper paid full penalty for his black mis- 
deeds. Crazed with grief and rage at his son’s 
death, he drew a knife and stabbed the negro 
to the heart. The black, as he fell, seized 
Russell by the throat, and they rolled to the 
floor in a death-grip. When the horrified 
onlookers parted them, both men were dead. 

For some years thereafter the old inn was 
occupied intermittently, but eventually it became 
rumoured that the place was haunted, and that 
the ghosts of travellers and others who had 
come to a violent end wandered at will through 
the silent rooms. It was therefore deserted 
and its very neighbourhood avoided. Gradually 
the elements wore the dilapidated building 
away, and to-day naught remains of the old 
tavern save sinister traditions regarding its evil 
acter in former times. 


Jim Chambertain, a well-known horse- 

thief, and one of the most notorious 

desperadoes who frequented the ill- 
famed hostelry. 


From a Photograph. 


The bears’ funeral procession. 
From a Photograph. 


JOR the next two days we had a 
strong south-west wind, and nothing 
could be done, as it was too risky 
to follow up the lanes in the ice. 
This was unfortunate, as we had 
reached a high latitude and were making good 
progress towards Franz Josef Land, where we 
hoped to make a landing. 

Next day we steamed away farther west, hoping 
for open channels bearing northwards. We passed 
through much broken-up ice and ‘“‘brash”—soft, 
melted stuff—and at length reached firm ice 
again. ‘This ice was very hummocky and looked 
decidedly bad to walk upon. A bear was 
immediately discovered and easily bagged, and 
then another was seen fast asleep some 
distance out upon the ice-floe. I happened to 
be in bed at the time (12.30 a.m.), but hearing 
the well-known shouts of “Ice-bear,” I hastily 
dressed, and from the deck got a splendid view 
of what turned out to be the most sporting 
chase we had so far witnessed. The boat had 
the greatest difficulty in making its way through 


AFTER POLAR 
BEARS 
IN THE ARCTIC. 


In these enthralling articles the well-known 
big-game hunter breaks new ground, describ- 
ing a lengthy trip to the Polar Seas in quest 
of sport. Bear was the principal objective of 
the party, and bears they met in great numbers, 
but the ‘‘bag”’ also included many walrus and 
seal. The experiences of the author and his 
comrades amid the icy wastes of the Arctic 
make exciting reading. 


the detached ice, and when a landing was at 
length effected it was found that several lanes of 
water had to be crossed before the main floe 
could be reached. 

The boat had to be dragged across the narrow 
belts of ice and launched again and again in the 
lanes of: water. At length the main floe was 
reached, but the bear was seen to be a very 
great distance off, and the ice was extremely 
difficult, owing to its uneven nature and the fact 
that it was covered with about a foot of snow. 
We could see the party trudging through it 
very slowly. Hour after hour passed by and 
we saw the men begin to straggle out, and 
then, one by one, they sat down exhausted. 
Still the bear slept on, and we came to the 
conclusion that the party on the ice could not 
see it. For a long time they appeared to be 
deliberating what to do. As a matter of fact, 
they were all so done up that they were 
stopping to rest. At length the long-drawn- 
out line of seven men slowly began to advance 
again, and pwe)could_-see (them? floundering 
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about in the snow. Finally we saw one 
man advance alone. The bear now got up, 
but seemed a long way from the man. How- 
ever, a second later there was a puff of smoke 
and the bear rolled over dead. The boat did 
not reach the ship until 8 a.m., when they told 
us what frightful difficul- 
ties they had had to 
overcome. ‘The ice, as 
seen through the tele- 
scope, did not look one- 
half so bad as it really 
was. When they were so 
utterly exhausted they 
could go no farther, one 
of them took a very long 
shot—over two hundred 
yards—at the bear, and 
had the luck, combined 
with skill, to hit him in 
the heart. They were 
obliged to skin the bear 
on the ice and drag the 
pelt to the boat, which 
they found had been 
crushed by the ice whilst 
they were away, and was 
leaking badly. 

As soon as the boat 
got back it was again 


‘The boat returning to the ship. 
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dispatched with another party after a large bear 
which had been discovered by Johansen, the 
head ice pilot, from the crow’s-nest. 

Johansen was a marvellous old man of sixty- 
seven, and the agility he displayed in reaching 
and getting into the crow’s-nest was a marvel 
to all beholders. Johan- 
sen had had forty years’ 
experience of the ice, but 
familiarity with it had not 
bred contempt. ‘The 
ice is not to be trifled 
with,” he would say, with 
a grave face. We all had 
the greatest respect and 
admiration for Johansen, 
for in his hands lay our 
lives whilst we were in 
the ice. 

But to return to the 
bear-hunt. This animal, 
for a wonder, seemed 
extremely wily and 
utterly refused to come 
near the hunters. On 
the contrary, he beat a 
slow retreat upon their 
combined advance over 


Johansen, the ice-pilot—Upon this man's judgment and yigilance H 
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shooting distance. Johansen marked him down 
for future attention whilst he directed the ship’s 
course towards two other bears which he had 
discovered. A very long détour had to be 
accomplished in order to get near to them. 

The number of bears in this part of Barents 
Sea seeined inexhaustible, and nowadays almost 
incredible. Of course, we were well away from 
the beaten track. | Visitors to the west coasts of 
Spitzbergen in the summer, for instance, would 


Three bears were now descried on the floe, 
and the “guns,” having effected a landing, pro- 
ceeded to look for them ; but, although perfectly 
visible to those on the upper deck of the ship, 
owing to the high ridges of heaped-up ice those 
upon the ice could see nothing of them. 

However, all the time the three bears were 
stalking the sportsmen, and I never witnessed 
anything which looked so ludicrous. 

On one side of a ridge was a party of men 


never see a bear if they went every year fora life- 
time. Also it must be remembered that we were 
constantly looking for bears and hunting bears, 
whereas other ships which have passed this way 
have been scientific expeditions striving to get 
north. With looking so much at the white ice 
through a powerful telescope my eyes got very 
tired and showed symptoms of snow-blindness. 
When walking on the ice, of course, we were 
always obliged to use our snow-goggles as a 
protection. The result of being on the look-out 
day and night made most of the men extra- 
ordinarily sleepy, and I frequently found myself 
endeavouring to converse in a mixture of French, 
English, German, and Norwegian to a gentleman 
sitting by my side fast asleep. 


An ice-floe breaking up. 


(Photograph. 


peering about and crawling on their stomachs, 
whilst on the other side of the ridge was a party 
of bears standing on their hind legs and sniffing 
the tainted air. They had evidently just finished 
eating a seal, for their faces and fore-legs were 
covered with blood. When they were about 
twenty yards from the “guns” they made off 
along a gully, always keeping out of sight. 

Every now and then it was apparent that the 
“guns” viewed the bears, for they began 
crawling about on their hands and knees in the 
deep snow, pointing and gesticulating. It was 
a veritable game of hide-and-seek. At length, 
after a sight much more amusing and interesting 
than any play, the “guns” got within shooting 
distance jand: opened: fité.) We could see that 
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the big bear and one large cub 
were wounded, but could not 
make out if the third one was 
hit or not. At any rate, they 
all slowly made off in company. 
Then, for a time, the whole 
party disappeared from view 
behind high ridges. 

Finally, I made out the big 
bear making away to the right, 
with a bullet in the region of 
the heart, but too low. The 
second bear was wounded in 
the hind leg. Both beasts left a 
very apparent blood-trail behind 
them. The third bear had dis- 
appeared entirely from view. 
The going was shockingly bad, 
snow two feet deep being en- 
countered, and it was seen that 
two of the “guns,” who were 
old men, were done up, and 
could follow the trail no farther. 
They sat down and waited. We 
now launched a boat to go to 
their help, and, after rowing 
round a long promontory of ice, 
succeeded in pushing the boat 
within a mile of them. We 
then sent the exhausted ones 
back to the ship, whilst two of 
us started tracking the third 
bear, which we soon found was 
wounded. However, after walk- 
ing at the rate of half a mile per 
hour for six hours over the most 
villainous ice I ever trod, we 
came to a lane of water which 
the bear bad swum, but which, 
of course, we could not cross, 
so we were reluctantly obliged 
to leave it. This proved to be 
the only wounded bear we lost 
during the expedition, I am glad 
to say, for to wound and lose 
a large animal is to my mind the 
most heartrending, butinevitable, 
part of big-game shooting. 

On getting back to the ship 
dog-tired we found the bear- 
hunt still in progress. The 
others were still following the 
trail, having lain down to rest 
for a couple of hours, hoping 
the wounded bears would lic 
down too. Whilst they sat wait- 
ing all this time one of the 
bears stood quite close to them, 
although, owing to the nature 
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A good bag of bears. 
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of the ice-ridges, they 
could not see him. 
At length they moved 
on again and came 
up with the bear, 
at which they fired 
several shots, appa- 
rently without result. 

There was another 
long rest, and off they 
went again. Half an 
hour after the whole 
party disappeared in 
the distant haze, the 
hunt having already 
lasted some eight 
hours. 

About 4.30 p.m. 
we perceived the 
party at last return- 
ing and dragging the 
skins of two of the 
bears over the ice. 
When at length they 
reached the ship they 
were utterly worn out. 

About an hour after two more bears were 
sighted. Really it was becoming ridiculous. 
Whenever the weather allowed us to come near 
thick, hummocky ice we saw bears ! 

There were also three seals lying beside a 
pond or hole in the ice. The party was landed, 
and I joined them to take photographs. For a 
long time we could not find the bears, but at 
last one began running quickly away, as if he 
had sighted or smelt a seal. He was rapidly 
followed by the second. It was a glorious day 
for the Arctic; the sky in many directions was 
absolutely clear, and 
the sun frequently 
shone _ brightly. 
There was actu- 
ally no snow 
untilteevening. 

I watched a 
bear approach- 
ing a seal, which, 
however, hap- 
pened to be wide 
awake. The bear 
did not attempt 
to stalk it behind 
hummocks, but 
walked, or rather 
shambled, along 
with its peculiar 
long-striding gait 
in a straight line for z 
the seal. Every now fen 


The steamer in a fog. 
From a Photograph. 


The Author and a dead seal on a moving iceflow. ; O 


and then the bear 
would raise _ itself 
upon its hind legs 
and sniff the air. Its 
head, when walking, 
was invariably well 
upon the move; first 
with its nose point- 
ing to the ice, then 
towards the direction 
in which it was travel- 
ling. Whether this 
bear had already had 
his dinner or not I 
cannot say, but as he 
approached the seal 
in the same lazy 
manner the __ latter 
saw him and popped 
into its hole in the 
ice. 

The bear hardly 
took any notice, 
beyond sniffing the 
air, and, passing 
quickly on, was soon 
out of sight behind the hummocky ice. 

‘There did not appear to be enough seals here 
for the enormous number of bears about, and 
the ice-pilot’s theory was that all the seals had 
moved farther west and that we sbould find 
them later in great quantities. The bears, 
being left behind, were thus starved out, and 
that accounted for their fearlessness and 
inquisitiveness. Nothing was found in the 
stomachs of most of the bears, although they 
were all remarkably fat. 

It must be remembered that bears can probably 

exist without food for 

very long periods, 
subsisting upon 
the fat they have 
accumulated. It 
is, of course, well 
known that all 
bears hibernate 
and but few 
bears are met 
with during the 
depths of winter, 
being at that 
season snugly 
ensconced in 
holes in the land- 
ice and snow. 

The bear now 
‘reappeared and 
approached me, 
ugh it had not 
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made me out. As the ice was hummocky I 
succeeded in getting quite close to him with- 
out being seen, and managed to take some 
photographs. 

The other party returned at last, bringing with 
them two bears and one small seal, and we all 
went back to the ship together. 

Next day it felt warmer, and I found we were 
lying by the side of a large floe in dense fog, 
above which the sun could be seen shining. 
There was little or no wind, and the fog, which 
is such a frequent source of danger in the Arctic 
regions, is caused by a sudden rush of warm air 
over the ice. 

The total bag of bears was now fifteen—a 
wonderful performance to accomplish nowadays 
in one week. About twelve o'clock the sun 
appeared to be gaining the mastery, and the fog, 
aided by a gentle breeze, showed signs of lifting. 
As I had already shot two bears, my chances of 
getting another seemed somewhat remote, as 


in which to shoot, 
the ice. 
over the place. 
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Method of crossing a dangerous stretch of ices 


my turn to shoot at one would not come round 
again until after the other men had also had 
chances at two apiece. However, although 
remote, it was not by any means impossible, to 
judge by the very erratic shooting of most of the 
party. We had still about twelve days more in 
the ice if the weather remained favourable, and 
the stock of bears appeared to be inexhaustible. 
I could, of course, shoot any other game which 
might be met with during my recognized 
hunting hours. 

The fog continued all day with short bright 
intervals. About ten o'clock a large seal was 
discovered on the ice close to the ship and the 
boat put off to stalk it. Eventually the seal got 
three bullets before it reached the water, and 
when it came up again it was cleverly harpooned 
by one of the boatmen. When the steam- 
windlass had hauled it on board it was duly 
photographed. This seal measured eight feet 
long and its greatest girth was seven feet. The 
thickness of blubber under the skin measured 
four inches. 

Whenever our turn came on to shoot there 
was something to prevent it. Either it came in 
the middle of the night when the ice-pilots were 


asleep, or else in the day-time when there was a fog and it 
was too dangerous to leave the ship or venture up the ice-lanes. 
However, the fog lifted entirely at last, leaving us with just half an hour 
We immediately found a number of small seals on 
There were a lot of seven, a lot of three, and single ones all 
We started after them, but soon found the ice very 
treacherous and rotten, and in spite of thumping on it with my 
alpenstock to test it, I fell through. 
held, and I crawled out with great difficulty. 


Luckily for me the edges 
As it was 
impossible to get round the treacherous ice 
to the seals, and I was 
very. wet and 
cold, we all 
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decided to turn back. Proceeding with great who crossed in a similar manner, and so on 
caution, feeling our way step by step with our till all were over. 
alpenstocks, we came to a canal of very At midnight I got on to the ice to photo- 
graph the ship, which was now 
being quickly surrounded by 
drift-ice. It is absolutely extra- 
ordinary how quickly one can 
be hemmed into the ice should 
a breeze of wind spring up. 

There was now not a cloud to be 
seen, and the light upon the ice and 
water was too beautiful to describe. 
The scene was worth all the hardships 
of travel to behold. Immediately I 
got on board again we were obliged 
to slip away out of the ice, 
not without banging the 
screw badly against 
a huge block be- 
neath us. 
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dangerous - look- 
ing ice, which we 
were obliged to cross 
to get to the ship. There 
was no snow upon it, and its 
surface was slushy-looking. Our method 
of crossing these dangerous pieces of melting 
ice was as follows. The first man to cross held two 
alpenstocks, one in each hand; then he went on all 
fours and slid the alpenstocks along the ice on : 
either side of him. When over the dangerous zone = ba) 


he threw the alpenstocks back to the next man, Hemmed in! The wind changed suddenly and packed the 
drifting ice about the ship, which had to steam a at 
ea puke (Photograph. 
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SHORT STORIES. 


An adventure with elephants, and an account of the extraordinary manner in which two cowboys 
escaped from the hands of marauding Indians. 


“TREED!” 


By J. B. AURET, OF THE ELporApo Ming, LomaGunp!, RHODESIA. 


ay) NE bright Sunday morning, being 
anxious to relieve the monotony of 
life at a lonely South African mine, 
I determined to take my shot-gun 
and spend the day along the banks 
of the Hungani River, some six or seven miles 
away from the mine, where feathered game 
abounded, and where I might also pick up a 
stray duiker or steinbock. After partaking of 


my usual morning coffeé, therefore, I told two 
of my Mashona boys to shoulder the “scoff” 
box and the usual “impashli” which I take 
Little did I 


with me on a day’s shooting. 
know of the surprise that 
was in store for me, or I 
should have told one of the 
boys to carry my “Express” 
rifle as well. I may men- 
tion here that some roving 
herds of elephants had lately 
been causing a consider- 
able amount of trouble in 
the Lomagundi district, 
and one or two “rogue” 
elephants, or man- killers, 
had been responsible for the 
deaths of several natives. 
The result was that the 
Government temporarily 
suspended the operation of 
the game law, under which 
the elephant had hitherto 
been allowed to 
about at his own sweet 
will and devastate the 
native crops like a spoiled 
child, without being made 
to pay toll. However, elephants were far from 
my thoughts when I set out. 

I had a very good day’s sport, securing about 
as much for the pot as it was convenient for my 
Mashonas to carry. I was returning home- 
wards, well pleased with myself and the world 
in general, when suddenly my boys, with a cry 
of “ Miwei!” (the Mashona cry of extreme alarm 
—“The mad elephant!”), vanished into the 
long grass as if they had been spirited away. 


wander 


The mine head-gear on which Mr. J. B. Auret took 
refuge when chased by a wild elephant. 
From a Photograph. 


The Mashona is the most cowardly African 
native I know of, but at that moment I really 
envied them for their smartness in bolting. It 
did not take me more than a second to realize 
the position I was in. Just ahead, regarding 
me with vicious eyes, was an immense bull 
elephant—and there was I armed only with a 
double-barrel shot-gun, the heaviest load in 
which was an S.S.G. charge, which would only 
have exasperated my powerful foe without doing 
him any more damage than knocking the dust 
out of his hide. 

I took one glance at the great brute ; then I, 
too, turned and fled at my 
best speed. Fortunately, I 
knew of a footpath which 
led to an old disused shaft, 
over which there was a 
good, substantial head-gear, 
and also a large “dump” 
of rock, both of which 
might afford me a_ safe 
refuge. I made straight for 
the place, and finding the 
head-gear nearest, and con- 
sequently handiest, I scaled 
it with the agility of a 
monkey, nor did I draw 
breath till I reached the 
top. I had not long to wait, 
for a break in the forest 
soon brought to view the 
clumsy-looking old veteran. 
There could be no doubt 
that he was after me; he 
came along with a heavy, 
swinging, swaying — stride. 
His right tusk, snapped off about the middle, 
gave him an appearance which was -as 
grotesque as the leer in his ‘pig - like eyes 
was forbidding. Straight to the foot of 
the head-gear he came, while I watched him 
anxiously. It did not take him long to “sum 
up” the situation, and he proceeded to business 
at once, in a manner which gave one the idea 
that he had come there jby appointment to do 
whathe intended. ) Padi ig his trunk round one 
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— a “ 


“The herd—viewed from my point of vaptage, perched on the top of the head-gear—presented a grand spectacle.” 


of the stout supports of the head-gear, he took appeared very massive it was not new, and I 
a cautious but powerful grip on it. He was was well aware of the terrific strength an 
going to try to pull the head-gear down! I felt infuriated elephant can exert. 


more anxious than ever, for though the structure Pausing, for just @ second jor-two, the great 
g & J 8 
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brute gave a tremendous heave and tug, which 
made him utter a short grunt. Evidently, 
however, he had not studied Molesworth’s 
“ Engineer’s Handbook,” to find out the strain 
in elephant-power it would require to shifta 
thirty-foot head-gear made of heavy timber and 
bolted with massive iron bolts, for the structure, 
to my vast relief, did not move in the slightest. 
Again he tried, taking a better hold with his 
trunk, and carefully arranging his huge feet on 
the rubble scattered about the ground. Once 
more he failed, and with a short, impatient 
trumpeting noise he let go. Next he turned 
his attention to my gun, which in the scramble 
to get up I had left at the foot of the head-gear. 
This he caught hold of with his trunk by the 
muzzle, and after a preliminary flourish in the 
air brought the weapon down with a crash 
against the heavy timber, the blow splintering 
the stock into matchwood; he then held up 
what was left of the weapon at the length of his 
trunk. Having surveyed it critically, he must 
have come to the conclusion that it was not a 
finished job, so he laid the barrels carefully and 
with mathematical precision in the centre of the 
footpath, and proceeded to do a sort of cake- 
walk upon all that was still left of my fifteen- 
pound gun. From his point of view that dance 
was a great success, for he managed to flatten 
out the barrels to the shape of a piece of hoop- 
iron. 

Pausing at last for a rest, and cocking an evil 
eye up at me, he trumpeted loudly to the rest of 
the herd to come up and see how nicely he had 
got me “up a tree,” beaming the while with 
evident satisfaction on the destruction he had 
wrought upon a weapon which I believe he 
must have known instinctively meant death to 
him, if used in the right way. 

The herd were not long in turning up to gaze 
at what to them must have appeared to be an 
interesting but dangerous specimen of the apes 


THE COWBOYS’ 


they have so often seen in their wanderings 
through the forest. Judging from the murmur- 
ing discussion which seemed to be going on 
amongst them, I should not be surprised if they 
were speculating on how I had come to lose my 
tail, which they would otherwise have expected 
to see twisted round the timbers of the head-gear, 
as an extra anchorage and security. I counted 
some thirty odd adults in the herd, of whom 
seven or eight were old “tuskers,” the remainder 
being young bulls and cows ; there were also a 
number of calves, but these being so intermixed 
with the rest it was difficult to tell how many 
there actually were of them. The herd—viewed 
from my point of vantage, perched on the top of 
the head-gear— presented a grand spectacle, and 
one I am never likely to forget; but I can 
assure the reader that it was with feelings of 
unfeigned joy and relief that I at last heard 
the leader trumpeting his command to the 
rest of the community to move on, and saw 
the whole band move slowly and ponderously 
away. 

By this time the sun had already set, and as 
the moon was about to rise I waited until I was 
no longer able to hear the cracking and snapping 
of the branches, as the herd moved rapidly 
forward on its night march through the dense 
forest, before I ventured down from my eyrie 
and made my way home. I have had a good 
deal of adventure and experience in this country 
in the way of hunting for big game, but this is 
the first time I have been “treed” by a rogue 
elephant. 

I have since heard that Mr. Viljoen, a well- 
known local sportsman, who has been hunting 
a few miles from here, catching young elephant 
calves and making a royal “bag” amongst the 
adults, has recently shot an old bull elephant 
which is minus the half of the right tusk, and 
I should not be surprised if this was my casual 
acquaintance of the head-gear. 


FIREWORKS. 


By Captain J. A. SPRING. 


THE region bordering on the Colorado River 
on the west, on the Grand Canyon on the north, 
and traversed by the Southern Pacific Railroad 
along its southern border, has at all times, 
except in unusually dry seasons, offered rich 
and continuous grazing. In the early days of 
Arizona, however, the raising of cattle on these 
mesas, or highlands, was greatly handicapped by 
the constant depredations of the Apaches, only 
too frequently accompanied by bloodshed. At 
the beginning of the ’eighties, however, the cattle- 
men, seeing that the reservation and Indian 
agency at San Carlos had become a fixture and 


contributed to a great extent towards keeping 
the Apaches within certain limits, plucked up 
courage to extend their enterprises and intro- 
duced large herds upon the ranges. 

A general outbreak from San Carlos was not 
an infrequent occurrence in those days, and 
might be expected at almost any time after the 
spring and autumn rains. Whenever such an 
outbreak occurred, or was expected from certain 
appearances, the cattlemen and their cowboys 
were generally prepared to meet all contingencies. 
This the Apaches knew, and would invariably 
direct the.coursesof) their forays southward into 
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the Mexican State of Sonora, where they had 
many hiding-places in the mountain fastnesses 
of the Sierra Madre. 

The 4th of July, 1881, was coming on 
apace, and the cowboys passed the word along 
from ranch to ranch that a meeting would be 
held on a certain day in May, at a location 
called Walnut Grove, for the purpose of taking 
concerted steps toward holding a grand celebra- 
tion of the nation’s Anniversary of Independence 
on July 4th. This call was attended to with 
great alacrity all along the line, and early in 
June things began to take shape. 

The place selected for the celebration was 
the, above-mentioned Walnut Grove, through 
which runs a bubbling creek of mountain water, 
cold and clear as crystal, surrounded on either 
side by willows and shady cottonwood trees. 
The general programme included—besides the 
reading of the Declaration of Independence and 
the usual “ speechifying”—a barbecue, horse- 
racing, exhibitions of lariating, tying of steers 
and broncho-busting, and a dance. The grand 
finale was to consist of a display of miscellaneous 
fireworks. 

Contributions flowed in with the utmost 
liberality. ‘The feminine contingent, consisting 
principally of Mexican ladies and their daughters, 
promised to furnish a liberal supply of ¢szevn, 
tamales, enchiladas, and other Mexican dishes. 
They also began at an early date the preparation 
of bunting and flags, the material for which was 
obtained fromthe Indian trader at San Carlos, 
and a small town on the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road called Holbrook. ‘The committee of 
arrangements prepared a list of assorted liquid 
refreshments, canned goods, sweetmeats, and 
fireworks, and sent it to the city of Tucson with 
the request that the goods might be shipped, 
without fail, so as to reach Holbrook not later 
than July rst. 

The most active members of this latter com- 
mittee were two cowboys employed by the 
H. C. Ranch. ‘They were respectively known 
as “Hank” and “Yank,” and were men of 
splendid physique and undaunted daring, with 
which they united many social qualities. The 
pair were fast friends, clinging to one another 
with that inseparable companionship and mutual 
devotion supposed to have existed between 
Damon and Pythias of old. 

The danger of encountering hostile Apaches 
while abroad was at all times much reduced by 
travelling during the night. When “ Hank” and 
“Yank,” therefore, received notice from the 
freight agent at Holbrook that their “ stuff” 
had arrived, they procured a Studebaker wagon 
and two stout mules, with which they drove to 
the railway station, a distance of about forty 


miles, during the night of June 3oth. They rested 
their team during the following day, intending to 
start with their load toward nightfall. It would 
seem, however, that the royal game of poker, 
with perhaps other inducements more powerful 
still, retarded their start, so that it was well 
on toward midnight when they pulled out 
from Holbrook. Among their load was a ten- 
gallon keg of whisky, several cases of wine 
for the ladies, and a dozen boxes of assorted 
fireworks, including a number of parcels of 
Chinese crackers, the packing of which was rather 
indifferent. 

“Hank” and “Yank” sat side by side upon 
the high wagon seat, with their rifles within their 
reach and their revolvers in their belts. When 
morning dawned they were still twenty miles 
from their destination. They were travelling 
slowly, not only on account of the steep grade 
they were ascending, but also because they were 
traversing the uneven bed of a small and narrow 
ravine, a branch of the long and dark Devil’s 
Canyon. 

Suddenly the mules made a tremendous jump 
to the right, and the wagon struck heavily 
against a big rock, the shock precipitating the 
two men from their high perch to the rocks 
below. At the same time they heard some 
shots fired in their immediate vicinity, and the 
fearful Apache yell, well known from its peculiar 
tremolo. Being knocked almost senseless by 
the violence of their fall, they could not realize 
at once what was happening; and before they 
had time to think at all the Apaches were upon 
them, four or five to each, and had tied them 
hand and foot and thrown them into the wagon. 
Neither of them had been wounded by the 
shooting, the sudden fright of the mules having 
thwarted the aim of the Indians. 

Their captors, having succeeded in righting 
the running gear and partly quieting the snorting 
and trembling mules, were soon driving the 
team ahead at a furious pace, leaving the main 
road as speedily as practicable, and taking a 
westerly route over the mesa towards the foothills 
and mountains. 

It must have been nearly noon when the 
party finally came to a stop in a small, oval- 
shaped depression, surrounded on three sides 
by high cliffs. Here the Indians unhitched 
the mules and unloaded the wagon, depositing 
the helpless prisoners upon the ground. Now 
there are two things of which the Apaches are 
inordinately fond—liquor and mule-meat. Two 
of them forthwith proceeded to kill one of the 
mules, while the other was securely tied to a 
Mesquite tree. Other Indians gathered dry 
leaves, twigs, and sticks and built a fire; they 
had matches)as-well as; the middeérn kind of flint 
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“Before they had time to think at all the Apaches were upon them."* 


and twisted tow sold in the stores of mining 
camps. Others began to overhaul the stores 
promiscuously strewn upon the ground, and, 
of course, immediately took possession of the 
whisky keg. With a rock applied to an old 
bayonet which one of them carried at the point 
of an agave pole fora lance, the stopper filling 
the buny-hole was knocked in and the feast 
began. An Apache will drink liquor regard- 


less of circumstances, and a general orgy was 
soon under way. They drank from a gourd at 
first, but, discovering a saucepan among the 
unloaded articles, they kept that filled and 
passed it around. Even the two sentries they 
had posted on the cliffs as look-outs managed to 
obtain a very liberal share of the fire-water, and 
were soon incapacitated for their important duty. 
OneDofi the oA pathesApproached the prisoners 
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and offered them, in broken English, a piece of 
half-cooked meat, but neither ‘“ Hank” nor 
“Yank” had any appetite just then. They 
were busy watching, thinking meanwhile of the 
horrible fate in store for them when they should 
reach the Indian rancheria (village) and be 
given over to the squaws for torture, as was 
the pleasing custom of the savages. Both 
the men were as brave as lions, but, never- 
theless, the thought of their awful end set them 
shuddering. 

The liquor, recklessly imbibed, soon began 
to tell upon the Indians. Opening the cases 
of wine, they drank their contents promis- 
cuously, mixed with the fiery spirit, and they 
became more and more hilarious, acting like a 
lot of madmen. Forcing open the boxes of 
fireworks, which they probably took for some 
kind of fancy candy, they broke some of the 
red sticks (Roman candles) and tried to eat 
them, but promptly abandoned that under- 
taking. Foiled in this, some of them fastened 
bunches of fire-crackers around their necks, 
waists, and ankles, and danced about with them 
like maniacs. One managed to secure upon his 
head a wheel made of powder-filled cylinders 
and wore it as a novel kind of headdress. ‘The 
cowboys said afterwards that the “ monkey- 
shines” the intoxicated savages went through 
would have made anybody laugh who was not 
in their peculiar and dreadful situation. 

The orgy continued until the Indians began 
to lose control over their limbs, many of them 
being unable to rise from the ground, while 
a few staggered helplessly about, hugging bottles 
of wine to their breasts. 

In their drunken condition the Apaches 
allowed the fire to grow larger than they would 
have done had they been sober. “ Hank” and 
“Yank ” were lying side by side with their feet 
toward and only about a yard from the blaze, 
and its terrific heat soon caused them acute 
discomfort. Behind them was the slaughtered 
mule, and about it lay several knives belonging 
to the Indians that had been used in cutting up 
the meat. Close to the fire, and only a few feet 
from the prisoners, was a promiscuous pile of 
fireworks. “ Hank’s” keen eyes had taken in 
the situation, and as he !ay there a desperate 
idea came into his head. Inch by inch he 
began to wriggle and slide towards the pile of 
fireworks. When near enough he whispered 
excitedly to his companion :— 

“Old boy, it’s now or never! Roll backward 
towards the knives when I shoot them crackers 
into the fire, and then make for the mule by 
the tree.” 

They are men of few words, these cowboys, 
and “Yank” understood. 


A moment more and “Hank” doubled up 
his legs. With all the strength he could muster 
he shot his feet forth like a catapult against the 
pile of fireworks, which promptly toppled into 
the fire. The highly inflammable articles — 
squibs, crackers, and what not—took light at 
once, shooting forth a mass of sparks which 
communicated themselves from piece to piece 
with inconceivable rapidity, creating a pande- 
monium surpassing, at least in variety, that of 
Dante’s Inferno. The rushing hither and 
thither of leaping “fiery frogs,” the crackling 
of innumerable bunches of fire-crackers, the 
mad whirring of Catherine-wheels and whirligigs, 
the popping of Roman candles, which issued a 
multitude of variegated stars, the hissing of 
rockets, which flew in every direction, and the 
fearful detonations of the so-called “ Japanese 
bombs,” were enough to put an army to flight, 
let alone the unsophisticated, drink-befuddled 
Indians. 

Some of the Apaches, stretched full length 
upon the ground, were so stupefied by the 
spirit they had consumed that they were not 
even awakened by the uproar. All those who 
could move, however, somewhat sobered by 
the sudden fright, ran yelling towards the 
mountains, probably thinking themselves 
pursued by an evil spirit who had let loose 
among them a terrifying brand of “bad 
medicine.” 

‘The two cowboys, overjoyed at the success of 
their desperate move, lost no time in profiting 
by it. Seizing each a knife in their teeth, they 
severed their bonds, and in another moment 
they were at the tree untying the frightened 
mule, which was making frantic efforts to free 
himself. ‘They mounted and soon gained high 
ground, from which they recognized their bear- 
ings and made the best of their way to their 
destination. 

On the following day some of the canned 
stuff and sundry other articles were recovered by 
a search-party under the guidance of “ Hank.” 

The celebration duly took place, although not 
in so luxuriously festive a manner as first con- 
templated and provided for, but still to the 
satisfaction of everybody present; the joy at 
“Hank” and “ Yank's” almost miraculous 
escape made everybody forget the consequences 
of the mishap. ‘These two men, of course, were 
the lions of the occasion ; they had to dance 
with every woman upon the premises, regardless 
of age and looks. ‘ Hank,” moreover, had to 
make a speech, in which he related the minutest 
details of the adventure. His closing remarks 
were: “TI tell you, ladies and gentlemen, them 
fireworks went off beautiful—and so did the 
Apaches !” 
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““A pandemonium surpassing, at least in variety, that of Dante's Inferno.” 
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Travel and Adventure on African Borderlands. 


By Lievt.-Cotone R. G. T. BricuT, C.M.G., oF THE RIFLE BRIGADE. 


In these articles Colonel Bright, who has already contributed to “ The Wide World” on several occasions, 
relates some of the incidents which befell his party on a recent journey lasting seventeen months, when 
he went out to the Anglo-Congolese frontier at the head of the British Boundary Commission. 


HE incidents I propose to relate 
in these articles occurred during 
a journey I commenced at the 
beginning of 1907, when I was 
dispatched to Africa as Chief British 
Commissioner in connection with the disputed 
frontier between Great Britain and the Congo 
Free State, on the western portion of the vast 
Uganda Protectorate. During our year and a 
half’s work we travelled extensively in some of 
the wildest parts of Eastern Equatorial Africa. In 
the course of our survey of the frontier from the 
south of Lake Edward and along the Nile-Congo 
Watershed, little-known country was traversed 
and many savage tribes visited. In the more 
unsettled regions we experienced anxicty owing 
to the hostile and treacherous attitude of the. 
natives. Our joint Commission lost cight of 
its followers, who were killed at various times, 
and several others were wounded while working 
in small parties, escorting mails or stores. 

The main object of the expedition was to 
report upon a strip of country some three 
thousand square miles in extent, adjacent -to 
the Anglo-Congo border, the possession of 
which is.claimed by both Great Britain and 
Belgum. But as this. is a political question 
now engaging the attention of the London and 
Brussels Governments, the fact is merely men- 
tioned as being the reason for our presence in 
Africa. 

In the course of our travels we visited the 
Lakes Edward, George, and Albert, and also a 
more fascinating region, the “ Mountains of the 
Moon.” We received a fine object-lesson when, 
on visiting Africa, we saw the British flag waving 
from the glistening sands of the Indian Ocean, 
over scrub-covered desert and verdant plain, on 
mountain and dale, swamp and lake, from the 
east coast until—a thousand miles inland—we 
reached the scene of our labours, the Congo border. 


eas 


1. 


The journey from Europe to Buganda, the 
most important of the kingdoms in the Uganda 
Protectorate, is now so well known that it is 
unnecessary to describe it in any detail. 

After a comfortable voyage to Mombasa and 
a couple of days’ journey in the train we steam 
into Port Florence Station, on the shores of the 
Victoria Nyanza, and step across the platform to 
a beautiful and well-fitted steamer, one of the 
fleet .of boats which carry passengers and goods 
to and from the various British and German 
ports on this inland fresh-water sea. On the 
afternoon of the following day we reach Entebbe, 
the head-quarters of the Government of the 
Uganda Protectorate, on the northern side of 
the lake. 

The well-known forgetfulness of the African 
was in-evidence at the very outset of the journey, 
for our steamer had scarcely left the pier before 
we discovered that various boxes and other 
belongings were missing, having, we supposed, 
been left in the train. When our captain 
kindly put back to shore, some miles distant, 
we found that a whole truckload of goods had 
been forgotten, and this was quickly unloaded 
and its contents brought out in boats to our 
steamer. © 

The lake can be very rough during certain 
seasons of the year, and it is dangerous for 
native canoes to go far from land. These frail 
craft do, however, make long voyages between 
the islands and the mainland; but woe betide 
the unfortunate canoe overtaken by a tempest if 
far from shore, for the frail and rotten lashings 
securing the thin planks soon snap+and the 
canoe speedily resolves itself into a number of 
pieces of wood. 

Our work only commenced a considerable 
distance from Entebbe, but some days were 
spent here in unpacking our tents and equip- 
ment and getting our transport — consisting 
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entirely of carriers—into shape for the long and 
arduous journey ahead. Everything had to be 
so arranged that the loads could be carried on 
men’s heads, so the difficulties we were faced 
with will be evident. The Berthon collapsible 
boat, which we carried for river and lake work, 
was a most unpopular load. It was divided 
into sections—each carried on a long pole by 
two men—and its unpopularity was due to the 
fact that, naturally, its weight made it sway 
alarmingly from side to side, thus causing 
discomfort to its bearers. 

There were not a sufficient number of porters 
to transport all our impedimenta, nor was this 
necessary, as we could avail ourselves of the 
lake to convey to the Province of Buddu some 
of our material. Accordingly a dhow was 
chartered and dispatched a couple of days’ 
ge to the eastern shore of ‘the lake, from 
which point the goods were easily carried twenty 
miles inland to Masaka, the Government station 
in Buddu (much nearer the frontier where our 
work started), and there stored, while in the 
meantime the Commission had arrived by the 
overland route from Entebbe, an easy week’s 
march. The dhow voyage proved disastrous to 
our medical comforts, and several cases of wine 
were broached while on board, the contents 
being doubtless much appreciated by the native 
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three hundred porters who accompanied the 
officers followed the road leading from Entebbe 
to Masaka and thence proceeded to Mbarara, a 
convenient starting-place for the frontier, a total 
distance of about a hundred and seventy miles. 
Mbarara is the British head-quarters in Ankoli, 
a scarcely-civilized kingdom to the extreme south- 
west of the Uganda Protectorate, on the Congo 
frontier, and a station of some importance. The 
stay-at-home Englishman would probably shudder 
at the very mention of such a place as Mbarara 
and imagine it to be either a tropical swamp or 
a sandy desert. It is neither, for there in the 
gardens is as fine a display of roses as is to be 
found in the most favoured spots of the English 
home counties. The first photograph is specially 
chosen in order to show what is done by 
Englishmen (who are not always fighting) to 
brighten their quarters in distant parts of the 
Empire. The garden is kept up by the officers 
of the small garrison, and is generally a mass 
of flowers. Roses, curiously enough, thrive 
splendidly in Uganda. 

While we were at Mbarara news came in of 
an unfortunate incident which had occurred in 
the country through which we were about to 
pass. <A party of natives employed by the 
Katikiro, or Prime Minister, of Ankoli, Baguta 
by name, had been murdered by unfriendly 
tribesmen. ‘Their leader had been spared from 
the general massacre, only to be kept prisoner 
and subsequently speared to death in cold blood 
by his captors. One man only escaped, and he 
it was who brought the tidings to Mbarara. It 
appeared that the party, who were engaged in 
collecting the hut-tax, entered a district not well 
disposed towards the Government. They were 
armed with guns, 
but could only 
fire a few shots 
before they were 
overwhelmed by 


numbers of 
savages and cut 
up. 


The Prime 
Minister himself, 
who was a very 
intelligent and 
useful man, 
joined our expedi- 
tion on its march 
to the Congo 
border. “n route 
several of the men 
who were con- 
cerned in the 
attack on the 
friendly natives 
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were arrested, and at a later date, owing to the 
information collected by Baguta’s spies, the 
actual murderers of his men were located. When 
once the village they slept in was known — 
through fear of reprisals they remained hidden 
in the bush during the day—their capture was 
a foregone conclusion. It was very secretly 


arranged that two parties of police under 
British officers should rendezvous during the 
One, 


night in the neighbourhood of the village. 
of these par- 
ties marched 
direct from 
Mbarara, while 
the other came 
from our camp. 
They met 
while it was 
dark, and at 
early dawn sur- 
rounded _ the 
suspected vil- 
lage and cap- 
tured the in- 
habitants. Two 
of the leaders 
of themassacre 
of Baguta’s 
men showed 
fight and were 
wounded while 
resisting arrest. 
The — injured 
natives — were 
carried on 
roughly - made 
stretchers to 
the Commis- 
sion’s camp, 
where they re- 
ceived medical 
treatment. One of them was so_ seriously 
wounded in the leg that the medical officer 
decided to amputate the limb. It was a 
dangerous operation, and unfortunately the 
man died whilst it was being performed. 
His more fortunate companion was suffering 
from a bayonet wound in the side, and so 
successfully was he treated that, despite the fact 
that he was kept prisoner in a small hut near 
the guard, during one dark night he scraped a 
hole through the grass walls of his prison and 
escaped. He was never seen or heard of as 

The second illustration shows Baguta, the 
Ankoli Prime Minister, seated amongst a group 
of his attendants. The small boy on his right 
is his son, and immediately behind him is a 
Muganda chief, who was attached to the expedi- 
tion as an interpreter. ‘The scene is our camp 
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Baguta, the Prime Minister of Ankoli. 


at a place called Ihunga, three or four days’ 
march from Mbarara, and close to the boundary 
between Uganda and the Congo Free State. 
Behind our camp was a mountain, some eight 
thousand feet in height, rising above the plateau 
and commanding an extensive view over the 
surrounding country. From the top of the 
mountain, when the weather was clear, one 
could easily see the Mufumbiro volcanoes, lying 
to the south-west. They were, with the excep- 
tion of one, 
at that time 
quiescent. The 
exception, 
however, made 
up in activity 
for the passive- 
ness of its 
companions, a 
dense column 
of black 
smoke pouring 
upwards con- 
tinually from 
its crater. 
Some months 
later, when the 
expedition was 
camped at the 
north of Lake 
Edward, the 
volcanic flames 
were visible 
one night, al- 
though distant 
about*a_ hun- 
dred miles. 

But to return 
to the view 
from the sum- 
mit of Mount 
Ibunga. On. turning northwards the waters of 
Lake Edward glittered and sparkled in the sun- 
shine, and beyond them again stood white and 
distinct the snow-covered peaks of the Ruwen- 
zoti Range — Ptolemy’s ‘“ Mountains of the 
Moon.” 

‘The name Lake Edward will probably be un- 
familiar to the reader, and I must explain that 
until recently it was called Lake Albert Edward, 
having been named by its discoverer, Sir Henry 
Stanley, after His Majesty the King. The 
similarity of the names Albert Edward and 
Albert, as the large lake to the north of Ruwen- 
zori is called, led to confusion between the two 
lakes, and the King, a few months ago, approved 
of the southern lake being called Edward instead 
of, as formerly, Albert Edward. The lake lying 
to the north-east and connected to Lake 
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Edward by a long, narrow channel is known as 
Lake George, after H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

The native inhabitants living around our 
camp at Ihunga paid, frequent visits to us, 
bringing with them as presents small parcels of 
potatoes neatly bound up in grass. The value 
of the “presents” was paid to the donors in 
cowrie shells, and usually a “ bonus” of a small 
piece of cloth as well was presented to the head- 
man of each party. Thus everyone was pleased, 
or should have been if they were not. The 
potatoes were issued as rations to the porters, 
who grew fat on this simple vegetable diet. 

The next snapshot shows a party of natives 
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A group of wild highlanders who came down to inspect the camp. 


From a Photograph, 


from the mountains, paying the camp a visit. 
As usual, they brought with them a small 
offering of some twenty potatoes, after pre- 
senting which they seated themselves on the 
ground and expressed their willingness to live 
at peace with the British Government. This 
merely meant that they would not offer any 
resistance to large parties passing through their 
country, but that should they find a straggler 
from the caravan, or come across small parties 
of letter-runners, they would not hesitate to 
literally cut them up into small pieces, always 


provided that in doing so they did not incur much 
risk to their own skins. These highlanders live 
independent lives ; they do not own allegiance 
to any chiefs, but each village manages its own 
affairs in the best way it can. The Niawingi, a 
curious sect of witch doctresses, has obtained 
considerable power in these mountains; and 
their influence is used solely for evil. They 
stir up strife between village and village and 
keep the country in a permanently unsettled 
condition. 

On the other hand, there were many tribes 
who were friendly and could be trusted not to 
interfere in any way with our men, but, on the 
contrary, to feed and assist 
them in every way. 

The camp at Ihunga 
was maintained for several 
months. The flocks of 
the natives living in the 
vicinity offered great at- 
tractions to the leopards, 
and these beasts soon 
began to turn their atten- 
tion to our goats and 
sheep; and on_ several 
occasions, despite the fact 
that the animals were 
kept in the middle of the 
camp, watched by sentries, 
and that fires were kept 
burning, they succeeded 
in killing them. One 
night, during a heavy 
storm of rain, a couple 
of leopards came into the 
camp and scraped an 
entrance through the roof 
of the grass house in 
which the goats and sheep 
were penned. The mis- 
chievous beasts then killed 
some eight animals before 
they left. The noise of 
the storm drowned the 
cries of the sheep and 
goats, and probably, if 
the leopards had not become frightened from 
some cause, they would, out of pure lust for 
slaughter, have destroyed the whole herd. A 
trap was constructed immediately outside the 
camp ; it was baited with large lumps of meat, 
and so arranged that on the meat being seized 
by an intruder the brute would be shot by a gun 
fixed in the back of the trap. It was built of 
stout pieces of wood, sunk several feet into 
the ground and roofed with logs. The whole 
was then covered with boughs of sharp thorn- 
bushes, so that-it was next to impossible for 
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any animal to get at the bait without coming 
through the small opening left in the front. 

Late one night we heard the explosion of the 
gun. On hurrying to the spot it was found that 
a hyena had committed suicide in an attempt to 


mountainous country is called, with two of 
our Sudanese escort on guard. On reaching 
the village we found that all its inhabitants had 
fled, and were scrambligg up the steep hillside 
as fast as their legs would carry them. 
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This is not a haystack, but a hut in a village from which the inhabitants fled in alarm at the approach of the expedition. 
, From a Phatagraph, 


purloin the bait. That was proof. positive that 
the trap worked well, but it never succeeded in 
killing a leopard. 

The country was mountainous and intersected 
by deep ravines, so that travelling was difficult. 
There was but little game in these districts, so 
there were no game tracks and but few native 
paths for our caravans to follow. The natives 
lived in small villages perched amongst the 
hills, and on seeing the approach of a caravan 
they would decamp with all speed, carrying with 
them as many of their goods as they had time 
to gather together. ‘They then sat themselves 
on the tops of the highest hills, and nothing 
would induce them to come down. Every 
endeavour was made to explain to these people 
that they had nothing to fear from us and that 
they should remain in their huts. But as they 
had no chiefs, each small group of huts occupied 
by a family managing its own affairs, it was 
impossible to get into touch with them. 

The illustration given above depicts a hut 
in a deserted village in this 


“village consisted of a few scattered huts, sur- 


rounded by a ‘‘boma,” or fence of boughs, and 
some small fields in cultivation. 

Several rivers were crossed on the march from 
Thunga to Lake Edward. The quantity of fish 
in these streams was remarkable. We had 
brought a number of fish-hooks of different 
sizes from England, and they were distributed 
to the men. Usually a short halt was made 
after fording a stream to enable the men to 
indulge in some sport. The fish were most 
confiding, and no amount of splashing or noise 
in any way affected them. In the next photograph 
the soldiers of the advance guard are actually 
catching fish while the porters were wading 
noisily across the river a short distance up- 
stream. The fish were excellent eating, and I 
must add that the best of the catch were 
invariably given to the officers by the sportsmen. 
In the picture a soldier is seen washing himself 
while his comrades are angling around. This 
would scarcely be tolerated in an English trout 
stream. 
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On the banks of the river were numerous 
springs, in some of which the water 
was so hot that it was impossible to 


carcasses, so that when they rose to the 
surface they were carried away by the 


~ stream into the lake. 
. Lions are said to be plentiful 


bear one’s hand in it. The “4 aN ‘ : 

natives come and wash in 4 in this country, and are much 
them as a cure for rheu- ia tay feared by the inhabitants. 
matic diseases, and <> In one place on the 
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the waters, which oh ley” 4 <" a natives live on 
have neither rafts float- 
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water. 
On the It is said 
right of the thatthe reason 


lower picture a 
native is seen 
making the “cure.” 
We spent some days 
camped near the River 
Ruchuro, close to where it 
enters the south end of Lake 


for this mode of 
dwelling is as a pro- 
tection inst lions, 

and it is difficult to ac- 
count for it in any other 
reasonable way. These lake- 
2 dwellers construct large rafts 
Edward. ‘The country was F from papyrus and reeds, on 
an open plain, and swarmed which their huts are built, 


with game of various kinds, A paradise for anglers—The soldiers were actually and the whole village floats 
; A «ait catching fish in this stream while their comrades « 
while the river was alive with Were washing and splashing about beside them! tranquilly on the waters of 


hippopotami. My companion From a Photograph. a well-sheltered bay of Lake 
and I shot a couple of these Edward. 

animals in a few minutes, but, unfortunately, we We were now in a region where we knew the 
never recovered their bodies. | Hippopotami natives were not safe, so every precaution was 
when killed sink to the bottom, and it is usually taken and we never went anywhere without a 
several hours before the heat of the water causes very large escort. 

the gases in the body to inflate the carcass, which One afternoon, while we were in camp, a boy 


then rises to the surface. ‘The stream was swift, rushed in with the news that one of the soldiers 
and too deep for the men to go in after the had been killed by the natives, and, as evidence, 
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showed a set of belts and accoutrements. After 
a short search the man was found; he was not 
dead, but his assailants probably thought he 
was, or they would not have left him. He had 
a large spear-wound across the top of his head, 
while his face and one arm were battered almost 
out of all recognition. His wounds were soon 
dressed, and in a few weeks’ time he was again 
fit for duty. Another soldier was reported 
“missing” on the same afternoon, and a small 
party was sent out to search for him. ‘The thick 
grass enabled the natives to keep themselves 
concealed while they shot arrows at the 
searchers. The soldiers fired a few shots, 
whereupon their assailants decamped. One 
would have thought that all the natives would be 
either hostile or scared with the firing, but the 
contrary was the 
case. On the other 
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as possible and 
spent the time dig- 
ging up potatoes, 
tying them into 
small bundles, and 
carrying them to 
us for sale as if 
nothing were hap 
pening. 

In this part of 
Africa there is a 
tribe—or, rather, 
sect — of witch- 
doctresses_ known 
as Niawingi, whom 
I have mentioned 
in this article. 
These ladies have 
great influence over 
the natives, and are the possessors of numerous 
flocks and herds which they have received as 
presents from the chiefs in return for the 
exercise of the occult powers which they pretend 
to possess. ‘The Niawingi are very suspicious 
of and hostile to European influence, as they 
are well aware that their practices would not be 
tolerated by white men and that they would at 
once lose their power and influence. These 
people are at the present time the curse of the 
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country and are at the bottom of all the mischief 
that goes on. Murders are frequently committed, 
for human life is held of less value than the life 
of a cow. Some of the witch-women’s people 


appear in the above picture, the central figure 
in the group being the son of a witch. Though 
but a small boy he was regarded with great 
respect by all the natives, for he was the 


More savage visitors—The youth in the centre was a witch’ 
was greatly venerated for his uncanny powers. 
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witch’s medium, and assisted in her mysterious 
rites. The following will show how easily these 
women can play on the credulity of the ignorant 
natives and obtain presents from them in recog- 
nition of their supposed wonderful powers. One 
of them, doubtless kept well informed by her 
spies of the intended movements of the British 
Commission, solemnly announced to the people 
that she had only to appear in the British camp 
and the Europeans would promptly leave the 
country. She timed her visit to arrive just as we 
were moving, thus obtaining great kudos and 
numerous presents of cattle, goats, and sheep from 
her admirers as a reward for ridding the country 
of the white men. This witch was an attractive- 
looking girl with a charming figure, which was 
admirably set off by an artistic arrangement of 
coloured draperies. 
We could but ad- 
mire her courage in 


| ieee 

| visiting the camp, 
+4 as she well knew 
ke that we were aware 
i. of the state of 
i unrest. in which 


the Niawingi keep 
the country, and 
further that they 
were responsible 
for most of the 
difficulties we en- 
countered with the 
natives. She 
brought us a small 
goat as a present, 
and in exchange 
was presented with 
a piece of coloured 
cloth, which she 
handed to a male 
attendant who 
accompanied her to carry home for her. 

In many places on the shore of Lake Edward 
the bush was so thick and tangled that it was 
almost impossible to force our way or cut a 
path through it. To make matters worse, while 
passing through the thick papyrus which grew 
along the water's edge we were attacked by 
myriads of small ants, which covered all exposed 
parts of our bodies. Their bite was not in itself 
painful, but the mere fact of being crawled over 
by these pests on a broiling-hot day was an exceed- 
ingly unpleasant experience. But, notwith- 
standing these and other ills, our work had to go 
forward. The task of cutting through the tangled 
bush a path sufficiently broad to enable the porters 
to carry their loads along it was a laborious and 
slow undertaking, so wherever possible we saved 
ourselves this trouble(by betaking, ourselves into 
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the water and wading along the shore. As the 
water was only a couple of feet deep, with a hard 
sandy bottom, the officers could ride, but for the 
soldiers and porters walking through the water 
was very tiring. Occasionally a load would be 
dropped into the water, and the fact not made 
known to the owner till perhaps some days after- 
wards, when the box was opened and the 
contents were found to be in anything but 
a satisfactory condition after their immersion 
and subsequent exposure to the African 
sun. 

After wading through the lake for a couple of 
hours we arrived at the mouth of ariver. As 
we found the water was too deep to walk across 
the whole caravan landed, and we were com- 
pelled to hew our way through the dense bush 
to reach the open country. For this work the 
soldiers were equipped with large knives worn 
in a sheath attached to their belts. ‘The bush 
was so dense that but one soldier could 
cut at a time, thus making our progress dis- 
mally slow. Day was just closing in when a 
tree containing a wild bees’ hive was unluckily 
cut down, and the infuriated insects attacked 
the caravan. This proved the last straw and 


could not be quietly endured, so in a very few 
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The Survey Officers measuring off a “ base.” 


(To be continued.) 


minutes the whole of the caravan were back 
once more in the cooling waters of Lake 
Edward. In the end Nature and the bees 
proved too strong, and we were compelled to 
return to precisely the same spot where several 
hours previously we had so joyfully taken to the 
water. 

As we were engaged in making a detailed 
survey of the country we were traversing it was 
necessary when we reached a suitable level 
piece of open country to measure a “base,” 
or a long straight line on the ground. This 
was done by means of an apparatus con- 
sisting of a long wire made from an alloy 
of steel and nickel, the length of which has 
been accurately ascertained. This wire is then 
stretched on tripods aligned along the “ base,” 
which is being measured. The operation, which 
is shown in the next picture, is simple with this 
apparatus, and after allowances have been made 
for the expansion of the wire caused by the 
temperature, and for other reasons, the length of 
the “base” can be accurately calculated. This 
was the first occasion on which this machine 
had been employed in the wilds of Africa. The 
man standing at the tripod is an officer of the 
King’s African Rifles. 
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THE “FORTY-MILE THIRST.” 


By J. Bircu, EX-TRANSPORT OFFICER, CHARTERED COMPANY, RHODESIA. 


The story of an exciting adventure in Matabeleland — how a bolting horse carried its rider 


into a terrible stretch of sun-baked desert; 


how two comrades went in search of the 


missing man; and what happened afterwards. 


URING what was known as the 
“black year” of the Boer War —the 
year when the British forces en- 
countered a series of disasters which 
“staggered humanity ”—a small scout 
patrol might have been seen slowly making their 

way along the white, sandy wagon-track which 

did duty as the ‘connecting link between Bulu- 

wayo and Tuli. 

They were members of Sir Frederick Carring- 
ton’s bodyguard, and were known as Cameron 
Scouts. Riding in 
advance of the General 
—who, with the column, 
was bringing up the 
rear, en roufe to the 
Crocodile River, to 
guard the northern part 
of the Transvaal—they 
were nearing the end of 
the “Forty-Mile Thirst,” 
a parched, barren bit of 
country which isdreaded 
by all who are com- 
pelled to traverse it. 

What trees or shrubs 
there are, all wear a 
stunted, withered look ; 
the veldt, even more 
stubby than elsewhere, 
crackles and snaps 
beneath the foot; and, 
what is yet more 
eloquent of the sterility 
of the surroundings, 
there are no wild 
animals except on the 
outskirts. 

The distance is 
covered by forced 
marches, and any 
necessary halts must be 
made by night, as a halt 
of any duration under the blazing sun would 
be too perilous to contemplate. Transport 
riders tell each other with bated breath of 
comrades who have recklessly dared to leave 
the road across the “ Forty-Mile Thirst” and 
have never returned ! 

A magnificent lot of men were these scouts. 
Australians every one, there was not a man 
of them under six feet in height, with chest 
measurements which rivalled Sandow’s. 


The Author, Mr. J. Birch, ex-transport officer, Chartered 
Company, Rhodesia, in the uniform of the Cameron Scouts. 


From a Photo. by C. A. Solomon. 


Riding as they were on big-boned Australian 
horses, with chests all bare and bronzed by the 
sun, and with rifles on hip, they looked likely 
men to render a good account of themselves in 
a scrimmage. 

One man, bringing up the rear, was leading 
a mare which at first sight did not appear so 
jaded as the rest; in fact, she stepped out so 
jauntily that one would have supposed she had 
but just left the stable. 

“Hil” called out the man who was leading 
her. “ Hi, Pinky! What 
about that bet? Is it 
on, or daren’t you ride 
her?” 

The whole troop 
pulled up and © sur- 
rounded the mare, 
which, resenting being 
the object of — their 
curiosity, indulged in a 
series of jumps. 

“Think I’m scared 
of that old rockin’ 
horse?” answered 
“Pinky,” springing off 
his own mount. ‘There 
ain't no gee-gee in: all 
this country as’ll throw 
me, I give you my word, 
Mr, Afrikander Dutch- 
man, or whatever yer 
call yerself.” 

The man who had 
first spoken smiled 
cynically. He was a 
Colonial- born Dutch- 
man, and was attached 
to the scouts as a guide 
through this unknown 
country. He was full 
of brag, and it was in 
consequence of his boast 
that the best horses and the best riders were 
produced in South Africa that the ire of “ Pinky” 
had been roused; added to which he wished to 
take the Dutchman down a peg or two. 

Thoroughly good-natured and open as the 
day, ‘‘Pinky” was no match for the unscru- 
pulous cunning of the other man. The Dutch- 
man knew the mare, and he badly wanted the 
ten-pound stakes and meant to have them. 

“No, you don’t, (Kotze,”) said Lieutenant 
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“The maddened animal reared herself on her hind legs and endeavoured to fall on her rider.”* 


Pemberton, the officer in charge, gently spurring 
his horse forward. ‘No! Fair play’s a jewel. 
Tighten that bit again at once.” 

There was no need to say more. Amid the 
growls of the men Kotze, the Afrikander, pro- 
ceeded to undo the mischief which he had been 
contriving. He had loosened the bit to such 
an extent that the mare would have been able 
to take it between her teeth with ease, and so 
strong and heavy were her jaws that, had she 


done so, no human hands could have controlled 
her. 

At length all was ready; girths had been 
tightened, reins tested. With spurs removed, 
armed only with a light hunting-crop and a 
knife, “ Pinky” vaulted lightly into the saddle. 

Then ensued a series of pig-jumps, but the 
Australian kept his seat with ease. He tapped 
the mare’s flanks. with hisshunting-crop. Giving 
vent to, .aqgsudden startledCsqueal of rage, the 
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now maddened animal reared herself on her 
hind legs and endeavoured to fall on her rider. 

But “ Pinky” was alert. At the right moment 
he stepped lightly to earth, and when the mare, 
after vainly rolling over on the ground, got upon 
her legs again, the Australian was already in the 
seat, looking quite cool and collected. Presently 
he gave her another tap with his whip. 

Then somehow—“ Pinky ” could never tell how 
it happened—the mare managed to get the bit 
between her teeth, and giving vent to a snort of 
triumph she darted off at a mad gallop across 
the veldt towards the heart of the “ Forty-Mile 
Thirst.” 

In vain the Australian pulled and tugged at 
the reins. In vain he thrashed the animal’s 
head with the heavy end of his hunting-crop. 
He tried pulling with all his strength on one 
rein only in an endeavour to wear her round, but 
it was all to no purpose. ‘The iron jaws were 
immovable, and his attempts to stay her pro- 
gress, if they did anything, only succeeded in 
making her go faster. 

They flew through bushes, over dried-up 
dongas, across wild stretches of barren open 
country, and then through bushes again. And 
presently into the heart of the Australian crept 
a nameless dread of the unknown terrors he 
was about to face. 

He looked round once to see if his comrades 
were following, but not a sign was to be seen. 

“Surely they would follow,” he thought. 
“T suppose I can’t see them for the bushes.” 

‘Then, all of a sudden, “ Pinky” realized that 
he was making no tracks; the veldt was too 
hard and dry. For a moment, overwhelmed by 
utter dismay at the discovery, he threw the reins 
on to the animal's neck and savagely told her 
to do her worst. 

Hardly had he done so when he noticed that 
she was perceptibly slackening, whilst her 
breathing was laboured. He caught up the 
reins again and pulled with all his strength, but 
the mare, as though determined to show her 
wonderful strength of jaw, jerked her head 
downwards, nearly pulling him out of the saddle. 

Realizing the futility of making further efforts 
in that direction, the scout began to make pre- 
paration to drop from her back. 

“ At the worst,” he thought, ‘I shall only be 
winded. I’m too tough to have any bones 
broken.” So, passing one leg over the animal's 
neck, he sat side-saddle for a moment, and then, 
while facing the way they were moving, he slid 
gently from the saddle  Alighting upon bis 
feet the first shock of his fall was overcome, 
and although he was somewhat stunned and 
bruised he was practically unhurt. ‘The horse 
dashed on and finally disappeared in the distance. 


“ Pinky ” sat for a few moments where he had 
fallen, lit a pipe, and reviewed the situation. 

Truly, even for a practised scout, his plight 
was a critical one. All round him were bushes 
and wild orange trees, none of which were more 
than twelve feet in height, all looking withered 
and sun-blackened. ‘lhere was not a breath of 
wind, and nothing moved ; everything was silent 
as the grave. 

What impressed the Australian most, how- 
ever, was the sameness of things. No matter in 
which direction he looked, the trees, shrubs, and 
boulders all seemed to possess exactly the same 
outlines. In a half-dazed sort of way he had 
noticed this strange fact during his mad ride. 
Instinctively he had tried to carry out one of 
the first principles of scoutcraft by looking back 
every now and then in order to notice how 
objects would look on his return, but to all 
intents and purposes he might have been 
looking at the same picture each time. 

And now, to make matters worse, the sun 
was no longer visible. In a few moments it 
would disappear altogether. 

“Well,” be thought, “it’s no use making an 
attempt to get back to-night. ‘I'll look out for 
a biggish tree. They say there are no lions 
here, but I’m not going to take any chances.” 

A “biggish” tree was difficult to find, but at 
length he did find one, and he was soon seating 
himself upon the strongest branch. 

With only his pipe for company he composed 
himself for an all-night vigil. Once or twice he 
tried the experiment of chanting some Australian 
bush songs in order to disturb the eerie silence, 
which was getting on his nerves, but his own 
voice sounded unnatural, and he _ finally 
desisted. 

With maddening slowness the hours dragged 
by, till at length a greyness appeared over the 
bush-tops, and, although it seemed ages in com- 
ing, the sun presently shot up. As he climbed 
stiffy down from his perch “ Pinky” felt glad 
that the time for action had arrived. 

His first mental question before setting out to 
find the road was; what was the position of the 
sun when he had started? They had been 
travelling from west to east. If he was now on 
the road, he reasoned, the sun would be in his 
eyes; therefore, he could not do better than 
go in the direction indicated by it now. He 
remembered there had been no wind. If there 
had it would have been a great help. 

Before starting he thought he would leave 
some sign to guide his friends, should he miss 
them, so, after some cogitation, he searched his 
pockets and presently found a small piece of an 
old newspaper. Actuated by a sudden grimly 
humorous whim, be made aslight (incision in his 
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left arm and, dipping a twig into the blood, 
wrote these words :— 

“ LOST—A CAMERON SCOUT ; GOING EAST.” 

Already beginning to feel the pangs of veldt 
hunger, “ Pinky” then walked on at a steady 
pace until the sun reached the meridian. 
The sky was now like a sheet of brass ; the 
parched veldt seemed to burn through the soles 
of his boots ; the still air was like breathing in a 


furnace. His tongue felt double its size, whilst 
his lips were cracked. ‘Truly his thirst was 
maddening ! 


And now, with the sun overhead, he had lost 
for some considerable time his only guide. If 
there had been any shelter he would gladly have 
lain down to rest his weary limbs and wait until 
the sun was on the wane, but the sight of the 
sun-baked earth, in his present pitiable condition, 
was repulsive. It was water he wanted, and 
water he must have. 

Soon a feeling of frenzy began to take 
possession of him, but he still staggered on 
* mechanically. Such was his condition of mind 
that he knew not whither he was going—nor did 
he care. 

Just as the sun was on the wane he stumbled 
and fell. Tired Nature asserted herself, and he 
went off into a deep slumber. 


“By Jove!” said Licutenant Pemberton ; 
“she’s mastered him!” 

Too astounded for words, the group of scouts 
sat and watched the rapidly-receding figure of 
“ Pinky.” 

A look of sardonic triumph flashed from the 
eyes of Kotze. The wager was won. He felt 
quite sure of that, for he knew there was not 
one chance in a hundred of the Australian 
keeping his seat when once the maddened 
animal crashed through the bush, which she 
seemed to be making for. 

As to the possibility of a tragic ending, that 
scarcely troubled him at all. “Pinky” was 
only an Australian—a Britisher—all of whom 
were hateful to Kotze. 

“T think we'd better go after him,” murmured 
one of the men. 

“My poor old hoss looks fit to drop,” said 
another, who was standing at the head of his 
weary and jaded steed. “I vote we make for 
the Shashi and all have a good swill; then 
come back here and take up his spoor.” 

“T don’t know how you manage it, Dutchy,” 
said Jimmy Banks, a swarthy, black-bearded 
Australian, going up to Kotze, “but your hoss 
looks much fresher’n mine. I reckon, pard, 
we'll do a swop.” 

And, suiting the action to the word, he 
viciously jerked the hands of the startled 
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Afrikander from his animal's mane and vaulted 
into the saddle. ‘Then, turning to the rest of 
the troop, he added :— 

“ Brother scouts, Pinky was my own particular 
chum. I ain’t a-goin’ to see him go to kingdom 
come not for all the blessed Dutchmen ”—here 
he eyed Kotze meaningly—“ in Africa.” 

For the moment all were in favour of accom- 
panying him. When it came to a question of 
deserting a chum in distress it put a different 
aspect on things ; a true scout would sooner die 
than do such a thing as that. 

Lieutenant Pemberton knew well the risks 
which would be run, and foresaw disaster to the 
whole troop. Water was a necessity — nay, 
more, it was a question of life itself. Yet he 
decided that under the circumstances he would 
not attempt to influence the decision of his 
men. 

“Dash my buttons!” said Jimmy again, who, 
while the discussion was going on, had been 
going over his newly-acquired steed. “ Look 
here, mates. ‘Thunder’n lightnin’, here’s a measly 
brute for you!” And he held up two leather- 
bound flasks which he had extracted from two 
pockets cunningly made in the saddle-flaps. 

“Smell, boys!” he continued. “ Cape smoke 
(brandy) and water, and we been a-dyin’ for a 
drink all day!” 

He was just about to put the flask to his lips 
when he stopped suddenly. 

“No,” he said, quietly, “that will do for 
Pinky. Here you are, lieutenant” — flinging 
the second flask to the lieutenant—‘you keep 
that. Look here, boys, when I said I’d go after 
our chum I didn’t want the whole crowd to 
come. That ’ud be a fool’s trick. No,” he 
added, turning suddenly to Kotze, “I only want 
one mate, and that’s you, Dutchy. You'll come 
with me and show me the way.” 

While he spoke a grim smile passed slowly 
over his features. 

Kotze turned pale with apprehension. The 
Australian seemed bent on some scheme which 
boded no good to him. Besides, he wasn’t - 
going on a wild-goose chase. “ Pinky” must 
be done for by now, he thought to himself ; and 
what was the use of going twenty miles to find 
and bring back a dead body ? 

“Not me!” he said, with 9 decided air. 
“T’'m off to the Shashi. It’s only seven miles 
off, and-——” 

“Halt!” shouted Jimmy, sternly. 

The Afrikander was in the act of springing 
into the saddle of Jimmy’s horse, but he stopped 
short with one foot in the stirrup, and as he 
tured his head inquiringly he found himself 
looking into the ugly muzzle of a carbine. 

“Here,” he, stammered, positively trembling 
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“*Halt!’ shouted Jimmy, sternly.” 


as he noticed the finger feverishly twitching on 
the trigger. ‘ What's the meaning of this?” 

“Take his gun, somebody,” Jimmy called out. 

There were a dozen willing hands ready to do 
the service. Kotze was cordially disliked by 
the whole troop for numberless little mean- 
nesses which he had been guilty of throughout 
the trip, and one and all were glad of the oppor- 
tunity of paying off old scores. 

“Now you can climb up, and quick march 
Jimmy called out sternly. 


1 


He was moving off when Lieutenant Pember- 
ton galloped alongside. 

“Good-bye, Jimmy,” he said.‘ We'll make 
all speed to the river, and when we've rested our 
horses a spell we'll take up your spoor, never 
fear. Now take this other flask, boy; you'll 
need it.” So saying, he thrust it into the other 
man’s hands and galloped off. 

“Now, young feller,” said Jimmy to Kotze, 
whom he had instructed to ride;in front, “if you 
can scout let's seewhat( you're fade of, but if 
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you play any monkey tricks [’ll shoot, I give you 
my word.” 

“There ain’t no tracks,” complained Kotze, 
after they had covered a mile or two; “the 
veldt’s like iron. I never met such a fool as 
you, Jimmy. Pinky’s done for, and by the look 
of it we'll be done for as well.” 

Receiving no answer he looked round, and 
turned pale at the look which he saw on Jimmy’s 
face. For the next mile or so he cherished an 
unpleasant conviction that the Australian had 
brought him out to shoot him. 

Presently they drew near a thicket of low 
bushes, and soon the sharp eyes of Jimmy spotted 
some branches which had been newly snapped 
off. It was on the outskirts of the far side of 
the thicket—a fact which he noted with a feeling 
of satisfaction. 

“First sign to me, Dutchy,” he said, making 
for the spot. ‘They didn’t go through the bush, 
but round it—see?” 

A few yards farther they came across a small 
ant-heap, which had not yet hardened, and the 
marks of a horse’s hoofs were quite plain. In 
another one the animal had stumbled, for one 
hoof had been buried in it a foot deep. 

Then came more broken branches, and later 
hoof-marks in a sandy donga, followed by the 
signs of 2 mad scramble up the other side. 
Then some narrow gullies had been leaped, for 
four hoof-marks were close together. 

So the two scouts kept.on, every sign giving 
them encouragement to continue the search. 
Even Kotze, now resigned to the inevitable, rose 
to the occasion, for he began to realize that the 
sooner they discovered their quarry the sooner 
he would be out of his predicament, and his 
own intimate knowledge of scouting was brought 
into full play; so that Jimmy, who had several 
times been floored by the absence of signs, felt 
glad he had brought the Afrikander with him. 

When night fell each of them looked out fora 
suitable tree to spend the hours of darkness in, 
and soon two pipes in full blast shone out like 
beacons in the blackness of the night. 

The next morning they experienced some 
dithculty in picking up the trail, but found it 
again after making many rough casts in different 
directions. In due course they reached the 
spot where “Pinky” had dropped from the 
horse, for by good fortune he had tumbled into 
a little patch of sand. 

Now, however, they were in a quandary, for 
the comparatively light footsteps of the man 
made little or no impression on the hard veldt. 

Suddenly Kotze stood still. 

“Well,” said Jimmy, “what are you think- 
ing of ?” : 

* Supposing he dropped off his horse because 
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the sun was going down?” the Dutchman 
asked. 

“Well, supposing he did?” 

“Then supposing he did the same as we did 
—spent the night in a tree?” 

“Right you are, matey,” said Jimmy; “and 
you bet he’d pick out the biggest tree here- 
abouts, for he’s no chicken.” 

Together they made for the biggest tree in 
sight, and at the foot of it they discovered foot- 
marks which “ Pinky” had made in leaping to 
catch hold of the lowest branch. Then a match 
was struck, and Jimmy discovered, to his great 
delight, the piece of paper stuck in a crevice 
made by a knife. 

“Good old Pinky!” shouted the Australian. 
He carefully folded up the message and put it 
away for safety inside his shirt, and the pair 
again set out. 

“Tf he keeps in a straight line,” Kotze 
muttered, “he will come to the Shashi. If he 
doesn’t, he’s done for.” 

For the first few miles their progress was 
fairly easy, for it was quite evident by the nature 
of the signs that “ Pinky” was providing for a 
possible search. 

As the sun rose higher and higher, however, 
the signs got fewer and fewer, and it was 
obvious to the trackers that “Pinky” was in 
distress. 

Hotter and hotter it grew, and soon-the two 
scouts themselves were having a bad time. 
Words were only exchanged in hoarse whispers. 
That palpitating air was unfit to be breathed by 
ordinary mortals. 

“For Heaven's sake, Jimmy, give me a drink! 
I’m dying!” pleaded Kotze, hoarsely. ‘Only a 
sip, Jimmy! I swear I won't drink more.” 

The Australian hesitated fora moment. By 
now his hatred for the Afrikander had abated. 
They were now two comrades undertaking an 
arduous search; all else was forgotten in the 
utter misery of the moment. 

His own tongue clove to the roof of his 
mouth, and he scemed to have no power over 
it whatever. Silently he undid the cap of the 
flask, and standing almost cheek by jowl with 
the Afrikander he held it himself to his com- 
panion’s lips, jealously watching him with 
frenzied eyes that seemed to stand out of their 
sockets. 

“Only a sip,” he breathed, fiercely. 

Just one gurgle disturbed the stillness, then 
the flask was snatched away as a half sob of 
relief came from Kotze. 

Then he also watched with anxious eyes, 
while the Australian in turn took a sip from 
the precious flask.” Little.dis it was, it served to 
put new life‘intothe two-men. 
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Lifting his weary 
horse’s head, which had 
been nearly trailing along 
the ground, Jimmy poured 
a few drops into the poor 
beast’s mouth. It gave 
vent to a whine of joy, 
following him like a dog, 
as though asking for more. 
Going to the other animal 
he poured the remainder 
of the contents of the flask 
into its mouth. 

Then a start was made 
once more. Both men 
noticed that their horses 
now and then raised their 
heads and sniffed the air. 

“They can smell water,” 
said Kotze. “You can 
bet we are going right for 
the Shashi.” 

“What’s that over 
there?” asked the Aus- 
tralian, with startling sud- 
denness. 

Looking in the direction 
of his pointing finger, 
Kotze gazed for some 
moments. At length he 
replied :— 

“Tt fooks like a buck— 
oraman! As there ain’t 
no buck spoors _ here- 
abouts, it must be——” 

“Pinky!” ejaculated 
Jimmy. “By all that’s 
lucky, it’s Pinky !” 

He gave a shout and 
at the same time spurred 
his jaded steed for a final effort, and soon they 
had reached the distant object and had dis- 
mounted. A moment later Kotze was holding 
“ Pinky’s” head, whilst Jimmy held the flask to 
his cracked lips, which had to be forced apart, 
so tightly were they glued together. 

There is little more to tell. No sooner had 
“ Pinky” recovered sufficiently to be able to sit 
the horse, which the now fully-repentant Kotze 
placed at his disposal, the while he walked along- 
side holding the reins, than the air was filled 
with volley-firing and shouting, and soon the 
whole troop of scouts burst into view. 

In less time than it takes to relate, jaded 
horses were exchanged for fresh ones, while flask 
after flask of cool water was handed to the 
thirsty men, who emptied them with almost 
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pitiable eagerness. ‘That night a huge bonfire 
was built; a feast was prepared and done 
full justice to. At half-time in the concert 
which followed, after the Australian had told 
how Kotze had helped in the search, “ Pinky” 
stood up. 

“ Brother Camerons,” he began, the while he 
held a tin mug in his hand, “I want you to 
drink the health of the Dutchman, for he has 
turned out to be a brick.” 

And with one voice 
heartily :— 

“ Here's to the Dutchman!” 

Then with great goodwill they all ostenta- 
tiously shook hands with Kotze, who looked 
well pleased at this unhoped-for ending to the 
adventure of the lost Cameron Scout. 


they called out, 
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By Maurice STEINMANN, Swiss ALPINE CLun. 


The needle-like Matterhorn has always borne an evil reputation, heightened by the numerous: 

tragedies that have occurred upon its precipitous flanks. In this article Mr. Steinmann describes 

an adventurous trip to the summit, undertaken entirely without professional assistance. The 
climb was successful, but it came very near ending in utter disaster. 


of the simple in- 
habitants of the 
neighbouring 
valleys. Those 
who have had the 
privilege of con- 
templating it will 
easily understand 
this; and it can 
be confidently 
asserted that this 
terrible peak, from 
which all the other 
mountains around 
seem to have 
shrunk aw: in 
fear, never fails to 
create a_remark- 
able and _ lasting 
impression on all 
who behold it. 
For many years 
the Matterhorn 
possessed a bad 
name amongst the 
ignorant — popula- 
tion residing 
around its base, 
According to their 
superstitious 
legends, it was 
peopled with evil 
spirits who revelled 
in throwing down 
boulders and set- 
ting avalanches in 
Vol. xxiv. —74 


HE Matterhorn, standing erect and motion from its summit. So sinister was the 
alone surrounded by glaciers and reputation of the peak, in fact, that when, about 
eternal snows, has from time im- seventy years back, some courageous moun- 
memorial instilled fear into the taineers decided to try to conquer the mountair 
hearts not a single 


chamois-hunter or 
contrebandter 
(smuggler) could 
be found to 
accompany them ; 
for at this epoch 
guides’ were un- 
known, and 
chamois - hunters 
and smugglers 
were the only 
people daring 
enough to venture 
above the line of 
eternal snows. 
Attempts to 
reach the summit 
of the Matterhorn 
were numerous, 
but for a long 
while unsuccessful 
In 1865, however, 
Whymper, an 
Englishman, suc 
ceeded in reaching 
the goal, but his 
victory was un- 
happily dearly paid 
for, four lives 
being lost in the 
descent. — After- 
wards the Matter- 
horn was climbed 
at rare intervals, 
and it is only of 
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The mountain and the Hornli Cabane. 
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as many as fifty ascents have been made 
in one season, It must not be forgotten, 
too, that the dangerous corners are now 
well known, and three or four chains and 
ropes have been fixed where wanted. In 
spite of all this, each year adds to the 
list of victims, for the Matterhorn defends 
itself without cessation with the stones 
and rocks which constantly thunder down 
its flanks. 
For a long while I had been nursing 
tof attempting the ascent with- 
out guides, together with two of my 
friends. We had carefully studied the 
mountain, had made inquiries right and 
left, and with our experience in the Alps 
we felt we had a fair chance of success. 
A difficult ascent without guides gi 
pleasure which is not to be found in any 
other sport —the pleasure of the stiff 
fight with the mountain itself, where the 
penalty of failure is often your life. ‘Those 
who have tasted this pleasure cannot 
afterwards reconcile themselves to quietly 
follow a guide who does everything (in- 
<luding the thinking) for the climbers. 
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However, an inexperienced man has 
no right to venture up mountains 
alone, for not only does he risk his 
own. life, but the lives of those who 
have to go to his help afterwards. 

One lovely morning, after journeying 
all night, my two friends and myself 
arrived at Zermatt, and found the 
principal street crowded with tourists 
of every possible nationality. We did 
not mention our plan, for the guides 
do not easily let you go up without 
them, and never fail to paint in lurid 
colours the dangers of an unaided 
ascent. Without attracting attention 
we completed our victualling and 
quickly left the village, to find our- 
selves shortly in the pine forest, 
through which the pathway leads to 
the Lac Noir (Schwarzee), where the 
little chapel still claims some pious 
guides, who go and pray there before 
the climb. 

We pass the Hotel du Lac Noir and 
commence climbing the avée (ridge) 
which conducts us to the Hornli 
Cabane. This aré/e is formed of rocky 
débris, which rolls away under your 
feet, and care must consequently be 
exercised, for a false step would 
precipitate us on to the glaciers, which 
we can discern on each side of us 
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some hundreds of feet below. The climb 
goes quietly on, the weather is ideal, and 
the Matterhorn, which looms continually in 
front of us, looks fascinating in the highest 
degree. We study it with our glasses, we 
scrutinize its barren flanks, and prepare ourselves 
for the morrow’s hattle. 
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The sun has disappeared, the darkness coming 
from the valley reaches us, the white summits of 
the Weisshorn and Monte Rosa alone ure still 
tinged with rose. At last night falls ; the silence 
is wonderful and the air itself seems frozen 
into stillness, Finally, we reach the Hornli 
Cabane, perched up ten thousand eight hundred 


The foot of the Matterhorn. 
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The Matterhorn creates a still stronger im- 
pression when seen closer at hand ; it fills one’s 
mind with its dark, forbidding aspect. ‘lhere 
is nothing but rock to be seen everywhere, 
save for some patches of snow here and there, 
accentuating the dark colour of its sides. The 
constant rattling of the stones down the flank of 
the mountain causes one of us toremark, “Well, 
ina few hours we shall be in the middle of it.” 


fect above sea-level, just at the base of th: 
Matterhorn. The Swiss Alpine Club are the 
proprietors of many of these buts, in’ different 
parts of the Alps. Most of them are built of 
wood, others are of stones, but all are comfort 
able and offer a free shelter to all. You do your 
own cooking, of course, and this is an added 
charm to excursions without guides. 


yg Jil t uy ing nd snow melted in 
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the kettle furnishes us_ with hot water to make 
our soup. A cold chicken, followed by some 
fruit, forms an excellent meal to the hungry. 
We do not forget also to fill our flasks with 
freshly-made tea to serve us on the morrow, for 
alcohol must not be taken as a drink on moun- 
tain work. We prepare everything, and then, 
having lit our pipes, we wrap ourselves up and 
go outside to sit on the rocks in front of the 
éabane, and alone, far from the world, sit face to 
face with the wonders of Nature. 

At ten o'clock we stretch ourselves out on the 
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‘The night is superb: starry, with not a breath 
of wind, but as dark as pitch. We flash the 
light from the lanterns over the rock and 
discover traces of nails on the granite, made 
by climbers ; at once we set to and, aided by 
some good holds for hands and feet, we rapidly 
rise about forty feet in a kind of chimney. The 
rock is sound and dry, the nails in our boots 
bite well ; we feel safe, and entirely enjoy being 
face to face with the mountain. We now find 
ourselves ona small platform, the light of our 
lanterns making quaint shadows dance upon the 
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straw to try to court sleep, but this seems diffi 
cult, for we are somewhat excited. It is natural, 
I suppose, for every Alpinist is excited on the 
eve of a difficult ascent. However, I fall asleep 
and have a dream; I dream that we are climb- 
ing and that an avalanche is overwhelming us! 
I am not superstitious, but somehow that dream 
came back to me on the following day when we 
were actually in the midst of one, as will be seen 
later on. 

Two o'clock in the morning saw us up and 
about, and having lit our lanterns —made of mica 
and not easily breakable--we rope ourselves 
together thirty feet apart, and carrying on our 
backs the necessary provisions we cross the few 
yards separating us from the mountain itself, 
and soon find ourselves at the foot of a wall of 
black rock. The fight has commenced. 


A typical Alpine cabane, 
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rocks. We study our notes, then slowly and with 
great precaution attack the flank of the mountain 
on the Zermatt side. his part is, I think, one 
of the most ticklish bits of work I ever came 
across ; we are on a ledge, which we have to 
follow nearly horizontally for about an hour. 
‘To the right the flank of the Matterhorn rises 
straight up, and to the left there is nothing 
ont the Furggen Glacier, six hundred feet 
below, whose crevasses we can imagine waiting 
to engulf us like so many hungry mouths. It 
is absolutely dark, and we have literally to feel 
our way. Under these circumstances we take 
great care over each step; only one of us moves 
ata time, while the other two are ready to hold 
him back by means of the rope should he slip, 
We work with our arms as much as with our 
feet, and keep a strict look-out ; our nerves are 
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strained to the utmost, and we are continually 
reminded of the dangers from falling stones. 
At the least sound we flatten ourselves against 
the rock, making ourselves as small as possible, 
and we spend many anxious moments while 
waiting for the stones to whiz by. We do not 
speak, save for an occasional word of warning 
to one another. 

At last, without mishap, we arrive on the side 
of a large couloir (a long recess in the face 
of the rock) filled with ice, which apparently 
acts as a channel for all the voulders that fall 
down that part of the mountain; and at 
the rate they come down it is to be wondered 
that there is any Matterhorn left. We wait our 
opportunity, and then quickly pass over the 
sixty or seventy steps we find there—still well 
cut, and without doubt the work of a party 
which passed this way some days before. ‘Then 
comes another spell of delicate going, and we 
reach a comfortable rocky ledge, where we halt 
to regain our breath, for we have now been 
three hours on the move. Day breaks, and we 
put out our lights, while admiring the rising of 
the sun. All around us is nothing but the naked 
rock. Never have I seen such a mass of stone 
without the least vegetation or the least sign 
of life. 

Presently we are moving again, and continue 
going straight up a steep slope covered with 
large boulders, which give way under our weight 
and precipitate themselves with the noise of 
thunder into space ; we walk quite close together 
to avoid being struck by the stones set in motion 
by the leader. ‘This part is void of interest, and 
finishes with a vertical clamber of about thirty 
feet to reach a little terrace whereon is built.the 
old refuge (twelve thousand five hundred and 
eighty-three feet). Here we indulge in a rest 
for breakfast, consisting of biscuits, honey, and 
fruit, washed down with cold tea from our flasks. 
Thankfully we loosen the cord, which has been 
cutting us in halves for the last five hours. It 
is now 7 am. In big ascents one is never 
hungry, and eats solely because it is necessary. 
‘The refuge is a very primitive construction, built 
of stones against the rock, about six feet by 
nine feet; it is, however, full of ice, and, there- 
fore, useless, which is to be regretted, for it is 
well placed to be of great help to climbers 
overtaken by storms or night. ‘Iwo thousand 
odd feet above us rises the summit of the 
Matterhorn, looking much more savage and 
desolate than from the valleys. 

We take our bearings, and after half an hour's 
repose tighten up the rope. ‘Taking in our 
capacious pockets only the barest necessaries in 
the way of provisions, so as to have our arms 
quite free, and relying ona single prole/ (ice-axe), 
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as we do not anticipate finding much ice at the 
top, we start off anew. 

The slope becomes stiffer and’ stiffer as we 
proceed, and our hands begin to suffer from 
contact with the rough stone. Presently we 
come to a difficult place where a rope has been 
fixed, but it looks so rotten that we prefer to do 
without it. ‘The rock is good and the holds 
absolutely secure, so that we thoroughly enjoy 
our aerial gymnastics. The local, untranslatable 
word of “ Varape” is the French name for our 
method of advance ; it means hanging by one’s 
hands only, now clinging flat against the parot 
(wall of rock), now slipping under some over- 
hanging rocks—and we are doing it all these 
thousands of feet in the air, and enjoying it 
royally. It needs a lot of muscular force, for 
we have no guides to push us or pull us up, but 
we have the happiness of thinking that, if we 
conquer, it is by our own unaided work. 

Steeper and steeper becomes the way, without, 
however, presenting much in the way of difficulty, 
but necessitating clear heads free from vertigo. 
Now and again a stone goes whistling by us and 
disappears into space—space that is constantly 
being brought to one’s notice, for one sces 
nothing else through one’s legs while mounting. 
Just as we come up to the “shoulder” our 
way is barred by a cou/oir that we do not deem 
it policy to cross, so we climb along the 
edge to get on to the aréée itself. Here we 
are regaled with a magnificent view on the other 
side, and look down a precipice about four 
thousand feet in depth ; it is magnificent, sub- 
lime. We are, however, now no longer sheltered 
from the cold wind, and we quickly perceive 
that it is blowing hard, and that the rest of the 
ascent will be no easy job. 

Sheltering behind a rock, we carefully scan 
through our telescope the final perpendicular 
peak, still towering a thousand fect above our 
heads. We are now at the commencement of 
the épau/e (shoulder), which is an  enlarge- 
ment of the a@zéfe and which is seen from 
Zermatt covered with snow and looking impass- 
able ; it seems as though hanging from the side 
of the mountain. From where we are, however, 
the aspect is different; it is simply a steep slope 
covered with ice, and we perceive a rope about a 
hundred feet long fixed across it. On the other 
hand, we are disagreeably surprised to sve that 
the terminal rock of the Matterhorn is covered 
with snow and ice, while the breeze, blowing in 
miniature whirlwinds, is forming little white snow- 
columns, which dance like phantoms along the 
precip We did not expect this, for, generally 
speaking, at this time of the year there is very 
little ice remaining on this part of the Matter- 
horn. We have, great, ¢ause now for regret at 
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having brought only one fvo/e¢ with 
us—an error of judgment which 
might well cost us the success of our 
undertaking. We calculate it will 
take us two or three hours to arrive 
at the top. This last part of the 
ascent, we know, has been provided 
with two or three ropes and chains 
by the good Zermatt guides, and we 
rely greatly on these to help us. 

We pull ourselves together for the 
final effort. ‘lo begin with, we must 
protect our bodies from the cold and 
the wind, which drives the powdered 
snow through every possible opening 
in our clothes; so we do what is 
often done on such occasions— we 
button up our coats and tuck the 
skirts into our trousers, strapping the 
ends of our sleeves round the wrists. 
The passe-montagne (woollen hood) 
is put on and covers our heads and 


talian summit of the Matterhorn as seen from the Swiss summit. 


ears, leaving only spaces for the eyes, From a Photograph. 

being tied tight round the coat collar 

with a big handkerchief. ‘Thus we are im- anywhere. The get-up is not elegant but 
pervious to the snow, which cannot penetrate entirely satisfactory, so what does it matter ? 


With a last look to the rope, which 
is fraying in places through continued 
contact with the rock, we start off. 
We reach the éfau/e, but, alas! the 
rope which is fixed there is partly 
embedded in the ice, while the rest is 
so frozen and stiff that we prefer to 
do without it; for our hands, being 
already sore from work on the rocks 
below, hurt horribly when we seize 
this stiffened cord. This passage 
negotiated, we find that the avéfe forms 
ain, continuing to the left up to the 
final summit of the mountain, which 
appears like a pointed wall some six 
hundred feet high. 

After some aerial gymnas 
tween two bottomless precipices we 
arrive at the foot of a wall of rock, 
from the summit of which dangles a 
chain a hundred and fifty feet long. 
‘This chain is so cold, however, that 
the skin of our hands sticks to it, and 
so we are forced to don our gloves 
before we dare touch it. Climbing it 
is very trying, for we are getting tired 
and, what is more, the rarefied air 
makes itself felt; breathing becomes 
difficult, with the resflt that the passage 
of the chain pumps us out entirely, 
and we have to rest to regain our 


be- 


det *. breath and let our hearts beat again 
From a) On the summit of the Matterhorn, UP hotograph. In a proper mai T.. 
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‘The wind is now whistling furiously, and the 
frozen snow sears our faces and blinds our eyes. 
Our hands, too, are stiff with the cold, while 
our feet commence to become numb. — All this 
we expected, for to win a good victory hardships 
must be endured, and we enjoy even our 
sufferings. 

We proceed slowly and prudently, working 
more with our hands than our feet, only one of 
us moving ata time, while the other two hang 
tight to the rock to hold up their comrade in 
case he should slip. Each is ready for the 
unforeseen, both the worker and watchers. 
Gradually we rise almost perpendicularly, and 
we cannot help our eyes being attracted by the 
immense space we perceive through our legs. 
A cloud swoops down, envelops us, and blots 
out everything, so that for a few minutes we 
dare not budge, but rest glued to the rock. It 
is an agonizing moment. Nota word is spoken, 
not a movement; our eyes are strained to try 
to pierce the mist, to discover some holds or 
fissures to permit us to climb higher. We seem 
stuck, but no! the cloud disperses, and oh, joy ! 
we see a brand-new cord flapping gaily in the air 
above us; we breathe again; it is victory, for 
we know the top is not far off now. But this 
cord is not so easy to catch, and once caught it 
is no easy matter to stick to it, for the wind, 
which is blowing with terrific force, makes it 
sway about, and with the climber at the end of 
it at looks like some cnormous pendulum, 
first swinging against the rock, then out into 
space, then back against the rock again. — It 
requires good nerves to hang on, I can assure 
you. 

That little piece of work finishes us up ; we 
seem to have no strength left in us. Happily, 
the rest of the climb, though dangerous, is not 
difficult—a very steep slope covered with ice, 
pierced here and there by small pieces of rock, 
which offer a very fair foothold. However, we 
have only brought one Aioles, and two of us have 
perforce to use our knives to secure a hold on 
the ice at points where the rocks are missing. 
‘Time and again we risk being blown off our 


legs, but we are so near the top that in spite of 


the imminent danger we press on. Perhaps at 
this moment it is really foolhardy, technically 
speaking, to proceed, but we are not to be 
beaten so near to the goal. So on we go, 
crawling on all fours, heedless of anything round 
us, only one thought occupying our minds -- we 
Are getting near ! 

All of a sudden the first man on the rope 
shouts wildly ; he has arrived at the top and 
aearly dropped over the other side, so blinded is 
he by the wind and snow. Ina very few moments 
we are all three on the Swiss summit of the 
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Matterhorn, fourteen thousand six hundred and 
seventy-six feet above sea-level. 

Most climbers stop on this summit, but the 
real “top” is the Italian one, which is fourteen 
thousand seven hundred and fifty-one feet above 
sea-level. It is separated from the Swiss summit 
by a sharp ridge some hundred yards long, 
which’ is covered with snow, forming a huge 
corniche overhanging on the Zermatt side of the 
mountain. The passage of this we find a very 
tricky piece of work, because we can never tell 
whether we are on the overhanging part of the 
snow or not; at each stup we expect to slip 
through the snow into space below. However, 
“ All's well that end’s well,” and we reach the 
Italian summit at half-past twelve, after ten 
hours and a half of hard work since starting 
from the Hornli Cabane. 

There are very few Alpine peaks so pointed 
as the Matterhorn. Some, as, for instance, Mont 
Blanc, are merely large humps of frozen snow, 
but the Matterhorn is quite pointed and thin, 
composed of a ridge formed by a perpendicular 
wall of rock on one side and a very steep rocky 
slope on the other—a slope which, after going 
a few yards at an incline, breaks off sharp into 
a precipice. When on the top, therefore, one 
is absolutely perched up between heaven and 
earth. Never before have I seen so much space 
around and below me ; it is wonderful, immense, 
unreal. ‘The panorama unfolded to the eyes is 
a superb one, an inextricable mass of peaks, 
glaciers, valleys, and rivers ; we recognize several 
old friends—Monte Rosa, the Breithorn, the 
Combin, Mont Blanc, the Jungfrau, and others. 
There at our feet lies Zermatt, seeming a tiny 
toy village, where we can imagine the tourists 
paying their franc to the telescope man to look 
atus ; these good folk do not dream of the great 
difficulty we have in keeping our feet, because 
of the wind. Alas! it is so cold, and the 
position such a precarious one, that about ten 
minutes after our arrival we are compelled to 
turn our steps towards the descent, which, on 
the Alps, is much more to be dreaded than the 
ascent. 

We return to the Sw summit, and then 
commence a memorable descent. All three of 
us are now on the icy slope, with no foothold 
except a few loose stones, which continually slip 
away under our weight. We go on inch by inch, 
sometimes sitting down, sometimes flat on our 
stomachs, well alive to the fact that the slightest 
falske movement of one of us will bring about 
the fall of all three. We hardly dare to breathe, 
and try to make ourselves as light as possible. 
At last, after half an hour of the most dangerous 
work imaginable, we gain some large, solid rocks, 
which, we.catch.on to with> joy, for we are now 
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“We are in the midst of a rock avalanche!" 


on something which does not move. One of us the wall of rock seen from Zermatt, where we 

has his hands frost-bitten, but we restore circu- are at once sheltered from the wind. The 

lation by rubbing them well with snow. sudden sensation of calm is delightful, and we 
We quickly pass down the cord, which we take the opportunity to have a rest and eat 

again find swaying in the wind, then farther something. 

on we negotiate the chain and hasten on to the We are content, for we have succeeded, and 

shoulder, until we finally arrive at the top of our spirits rise high. | he CRO me to waste, 
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however, so we presently continue the descent, 
and are soon on a steep slope, covered with 
large, loose stones that the least shock sets rolling 
down. We watch these immense boulders 
rolling away from under our feet, to go flying 
through space and smash themselves into 
thousands of pieces far below. This continues 
for a while, when suddenly my friend behind— 
Iam the middle man on the rope-—shrieks out 
a despairing warning, and before I have time to 
evade it I am knocked over like a ninepin by 
a huge boulder, which seems to be the advance- 
guard of a regiment of others. We are in the 
midst of a rock avalanche! My friend in 
front is hit and knocked down by the falling 
rocks, and all three of us begin to follow the 
stones, rolling down towards the precipice— 
snow, rocks, p/o/e/, hats, and the three of us all 
mixed up, pell mell. We cannot stop ourselves, 
and I begin to think that our last hour has come. 
Suddenly there is a shock at the rope, and we 
seem to stop. When I come to my senses 
again I see that my companion behind —the last 
on the rope —is wedged up tight against a large 
rock, holding on like one possessed; he has 
stopped our fall and so saved our lives! We 
speak ; he is not hurt. I feel as though my back 
were broken. We cannot sce the front man on 
the rope ; he must be over the precipice, but by 
the strain on the rope we know he is still at the 
end of it—whether alive or dead we know not. 
We call him; no answer. Again we call; 
again no response. I feel I am turning ghastly 
white. We take a firm foothold and gently 
haul.up the rope with its burden. Our friend 
appears, but he does not move; he is covered 
with blood. Propping him up against the rock 
which has been our life-saver, we examine him. 
He is not dead, and none of his bones seem to 
be broken, which is a great thing, but he has 
contusions all over his body and some nasty 
cuts on his head, from which blood is flowing 
freely. We bring him to, dress his wounds as 
best we can, and then look to ourselves. My 
other friend is scathless, not having sustained so 
much as a scratch, but I have a badly-grazed 
back and my right hand is in a pitiable state, with 
two fingers crushed and a third split right open. 
After all, however, it might have been worse, 
but we have lost our hats and our frolet. 

We make the best of our wounds and 
recommence the descent. Our friend, who is 
shockingly badly shaken and hurt, faints con- 
tinuously, and we have to lower him step by step 
at the end of the rope, each movement causing 
him intense agony. Poor chap! I still remember 
how he kept begging us to let him die in peace. 

‘The descent becomes slower and slower, and 


at seven o'clock in the evening we arrive at the 
Vol. xaiv.- 75. 
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old refuge. After a consultation we decide 
that it is out of the question to pass the night 
there ; at all costs we must proceed, for who 
knows what the night may have in store ? Slowly 
and still more slowly we go on, but after about 
an hour’s heartbreaking descent our poor friend 
collapses completely. It is now a black look- 
out indeed, and with the night coming on we 
fear another accident, and decide to await day- 
light where we are. Securing the rope to a 
friendly rock, we tie ourselves up to prevent 
our rolling down, and—half lying down, half 
hanging by the rope—-huddled up together 
for warmth, we await daybreak, determined 
not to go to sleep. If one does, the body, 
losing a great amount of its warmth, cannot 
fight the cold so well, and one risks being 
frozen. Each of us talks in turn, so as to keep 
the others awake. It is a fine night and not 
too cold, although frosty; there below we can 
discern the lights of Zermatt, above our heads 
the stars twinkle in a clear sky. ‘Tired out, 
we gradually fall asleep against our wills, ten 
thousand feet above sea-level. 

At 4 a.m. we wake up shivering. For a few 
minutes we cannot move, so stiffened are our 
limbs. Anyway, the sleep has done us a world 
of good, both in body and spirit; we rub each 
other vigorously to restore animation, and at 
once proceed downwards, slowly, step by step, 
as on the previous evening. We pass over the 
passages we had traversed on our way up by the 
aid of our lanterns. In daylight their difficulties 
are much lessened. [inally, we arrive on what 
I may call ¢erra firma, and at 7 am. are 
once more in the Hornli Cabane. There, 
certain that our dangers are over, we give vent 
to our feelings in a loud “ Hurrah !” 

It does not take us long to untie the cord 
which has bound us together for thirty hours 
(and has saved two lives), and with the fire lit 
and the hot cocoa made we soon revive our 
spirits. We wash our wounds and redress them 
with antiseptic bandages, which are always to be 
found in the cadanes ; we-clean our coats of the 
blood stains ; and then, once more looking a bit 
respectable, sit down to our well-earned breakfast. 

The same evening Zermatt is surprised to see 
three men trying hard to avoid the crowd, but 
their battered aspect excites curiosity, and they 
are followed by a curious crowd and over- 
whelmed with questions. It is true we are a 
curious-looking trio—with no hats, our heads 
and arms bound up, our coats all torn; but this 
passage through Zermatt is, I really believe, the 
worst of all. At last, however, it is over, we 
reach the hotel, do justice to a good supper, 
and then hasten to our beds, to sleep the sleep 
of the just and dream, of ournext ascent. 


Jake Wilson’s Chase. 


By Henry C. Ramsey. 


Nowadays, when the holding-up of trains has unfortunately become almost a recognized industry 


in certain parts of the Western States of America, 


our readers will find it interesting to learn the 


details of what is believed to be the first “hold-up” that ever took place in America, and the 
man-hunt that followed. 


NE cold November night in the 
early ’seventies four men sat on the 
ground inside a cave in the Nevada 
Hills, engaged in a game of cards. 
Farther back in the cavern a great 
fire of logs burned, the smoke escaping through 

a fissure in the rocks that formed the roof. 

The firelight shed a ruddy glow on the faces of 
the men, who, attired in flannel shirts, corduroy 
trousers, knee-boots, and black slouch-hats, and 

with belts containing heavy revolvers and cart- 

tidges buckled around their waists, looked 
desperate enough for any wild deed. 

The quartet gambled silently until there 
came a slight rustle among the matted vines 
that covered the mouth of the cave. Instantly 
every man’s hand sought his gun, but dropped 
again when a low voice murmured, “It's me, 
boys; don’t shoot.” An instant later a man 
attired like themselves stepped into the firelight. 
Sitting down among them, he pulled a telegram 
from his pocket and read it aloud rae on 
22, n g.” 

“ Boys,” he continued, in explanation, “that 
means that there’s forty thousand dollars on 
No. 22, the Overland Express, to-night, with no 
guard, and she’s due at the tank at ten-forty-five.” 

One of the party pulled out a watch. 

“It's nine now, Cap,” he said. 

“Well, let us start, then,” answered the 
captain. With that the men rose, stowed away 
their cards and money, put on their coats, and 
slung rifles or shot-guns over their shoulders. 
Going to the back of the cave, far behind 
the fire, they disappeared in the darkness. 
When they returned, a few moments later, 
each led a horse ready for the road. ‘They 
took the animals down the mountain side, 
winding cautiously in and out among the trees 
until they struck the road; then they mounted 
and cantered away to the north, 

About an hour later five mounted men, all 
wearing black masks, quietly drew up in the 
shadow of a clump of willows alongside the 
Union Pacific Railroad, near Verdie, Nevada. 
Tying their horses to the trees, they walked west 
between the rails for about two miles, until they 
came to a watering tank. Here they stopped, 


and, lounging around carelessly behind the huge 
tank, seemed to be waiting for someone. ‘There 
was an inch of snow on the ground and the 
moon was shining brightly, bathing the hills and 
fields that stretched to the west in a soft glow. 
‘The men stood there in the deep shadow of the 
tank as silently as so many spectres for fifteen or 
twenty minutes, when one spoke. 

“What time is it now, Sol?” he asked. 

The one addressed pulled a huge silver watch 
out of his pocket, struck a match, and looked. 

“Ten-thirty-five, Cap,” he replied. 

“Ten minutes more,” said the first, 
she’ll be here.” 

“Are you sure the swag is on this one, apg 
asked Sol. 

“Chap’s telegram said twenty-two, and this is 
twenty-two,” answered Cap, laconically. 

A few minutes later the roar of an approach- 
ing train was heard, and soon the headlight 
appeared, flooding the tank with a stream of 
light. ‘The five figures huddled together behind 
the tank as the train stopped for water. The 
fireman sprang upon the tank, threw the lid off 
the manhole with a bang, swung the great pipe 
over the hole, and soon the water was pouring 
out. ‘The watering finished, he replaced the 
lid and jumped down into the cab—only to 
start back with a cry of surprise as a masked 
man shoved a pistol into his face and told him 
to sit down on the cval-pile and keep his mouth 
shut. At the same time another masked man 
levelled a revolver at the engineer, with a quiet 
injunction to “do as he was told or get his 
head blown off.” At the same moment a third 
man jumped on the front platform of the express 
car, and two more clambered on the rear plat- 
form. ‘These two cut the bell rope and drew 
the coupling-pin ; then they quietly hailed their 
comrade on the front platform with a cry of 
* All right, Phil.”- 

“All right, Cap,” reported Phil to the man 
covering the engineer, who promptly gave the 
order, “Start your engine.” 

The command was obeyed, and the engine 
and express car rapidly drew away from the rest 
of the train. 

“Now stop her,” 


“and 


said the jleader, as they 
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“A low voice murmured, ‘It’s me, boys; don't shoot.’ 


neared Verdie. The man on the front platform 
of the express car then jumped off and ran to 
the door, where he met the other two. One of 
them rapped on the door. 

“Who's there?” called the messenger inside. 
“Marsden,” was the answer, Marsden being the 
name of the conductor. Thereupon, the 
unsuspecting messenger threw open the door, 
but instead of seeing Marsden found himself 


. 


looking into the muzzle of a double-barrelled 
shot-gun. 

“Throw up your hands!” came the command, 
and up went the messenger’s hands. ‘Two men 
jumped into the car, and in a minute the 
unfortunate man was bound hand and foot and 
deposited in a corner. ‘The miscreants then 
threw out the sacks of gold, which they speedily 
discoyered,.. ‘This, dpnethey jumped out and 
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closed the door, after laughingly thanking the 
messenger for keeping su quiet. 

“ We're going to leave you now,” said the leader 
to the engineer. ‘As soon as we get off I want 
you to go east as fast as you can for ten miles.” 

Both men jumped off, and the engine and 
express car sped away in the darkness, the 
terrified fireman shovelling in coal as though 
he did not expect to stop for a hundred miles. 
The five men gathered up the gold, recovered 
their horses, and rode off tu the south, thus 
consummating the first train robbery that ever 
took place in the United States. 

The next morning “ Big Jake” Wilson, the 
Sheriff of Washoe County, had just sat down 
to breakfast when Bob Spencer, the telegraph 
operator, burst excitedly into the room. 

“Hey, Jake,” he cried, “the Overland 
Express was held up last night at Verdie by five 
men. ‘hey got forty thousand dollars in gold, 
and Wells, Fargo are offering ten thousand 
dollars reward for their capture.” 

“Ts that so?” said the sheriff, calmly. “ Have 
they any idea who it was ?” 

“No; all they know is that there was five of 
them and they've started south.” 

The sheriff meditated the while he devoured 
a big sausage. 

“H’m !” he said at length. “I wouldn’t mind 
Letting a horse that Buck ‘Taylor did that job. 
Me and Ike were only wonderin’ yesterday 
what's been keepin’ him quiet so long. He 
hasn’t robbed a stage for three months.” 

“Buck Taylor? Nonsense!” retorted Spencer, 
contempltuously. “He hasn’t got the nerve to 
do a job like that.” 


“Young man,” said Jake, slowly, “you don't. 


know Buck ‘Taylor as well as Ido. I dug gold 
with him twenty years ago in California, and I 
know when Buck gets hard up he’s afraid of 
nothing.” 

At this moment Ike Partridge, the deputy 
sheriff, came into the room for his breakfast. 

“Say, Ike,” continued the sheriff, turning to 
him, “do you remember we were wonderin’ 
yesterday what was keepin’ Buck Taylor quiet ?” 

“Yes. Why?” asked Ike, sitting down to 
the table. 

“He robbed the express of forty thousand 
dollars last night.” 

“The deuce!” said Ike. “Did he?” 

“You don’t know anything about it,” broke 
in Spencer. “ Nobody knows who did it.” 

“Young man,” said Jake, deliberately, “ T’ll 
just bet my bay horse against that cayuse you 
call a horse that Buck Taylor did that job.” 

“’Taint no cayuse,” said Bob, indignantly ; 
“but, anyhow, [ll bet you—you're so cocksure 
about it.” 
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“All right,” laughed Jake. “Just bring him 
over and put him in my stable; he'll be mine 
before this time next week.” 

“Will he? Weill see about that,” said 
Spencer, and left. 

“Ike,” said the sheriff, when the youngster 
had departed, ‘“‘what’s the matter with you and 
me makin’ that ten thousand ?” 

“Tm with you,” answered Ike; “but are you 
sure Buck did it?” 

“Just as sure as I am sittin’ at this table, 
Ike; it wasn’t anybody else. Since the stage- 
coaches have been goin’ so heavily guarded, 
and so many of the gang have got lead when 
they expected gold, they’ve given up stage- 
robbin’ for a bad job. Buck and his gang can’t 
help stealing, and so they’ve just naturally taken 
to train-robbing.” : 

“They'll hardly carry all that gold with them, 
will they?” asked Ike. 

“No; they'll cache that until the fuss is over, 
and then dig it up and divide it. Now, let’s 
see ; how soon can we get to Verdie? I'd like 
to look over the ground before we start.” 

“Can’t get there before to-morrow morning,” 
said Ike, after consulting a schedule. 

“All right; that'll have to do, then,” said 
Jake, rising from the table ; “ we'll maybe have 
to do some shootin’, Ike, so you had better take 
your rifle along.” 

Early next morning the sheriff and his deputy 
arrived at the scene of the robbery. After spend- 
ing some time walking up and down the track 
and around the water-tank the sheriff suddenly 
exclaimed, “ Look here, Ike!” and pointed to a 
mark in the snow. Ike looked and sawa print 
made by a small boot-heel, such as was only 
worn in those days by gamblers and “dudes.” 

“ A gambler’s boot,” said Ike. 

“Yes, and the kind that Buck always wears,” 
added the sheriff. Satisfied now, they went 
back to the station and asked the agent where 
they could get a couple of good horses. There 
were only a dozen or so horses in the town, but 
the agent directed them to a man who he 
thought would lend a couple of good animals. 

“Don’t think it’s any use your starting out 
though, sheriff,” said the agent. “ Pinkerton’s 
men are hot on their trail, and say they’ll land 
their men within forty-eight hours.” 

“Maybe they will and maybe they won't,” 
answered Jake, enigmatically, as he and Ike left. 

‘They found the man willing to lend his horses 
for a consideration, and, mounting, they rode 
south over Dog Valley Hill and into Sardine 
Valley. Late in the afternoon they came within 
sight of a house, which a party of hunters were 
approaching. As the hunters neared the front 
aman dashed out offaback, door, jumped on a 
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horse, and galloped towards the sheriffs. He 
kept looking back, and so did not see Jake and 
his companion until the sheriff called on him 
to halt, rightly guessing that this was one of the 
robbers, and that he had mistaken the hunters 
for officers. 

After Ike had ridden up and disarmed the 
fellow, Jake spoke to him. “I am the sheriff,” 
he said ; ‘and I want you for that train robbery 
the night before last.” 

“All right, sheriff; I surrender,” said the 
man, who was evidently badly scared. 

‘The two officers took him back to the house, 
where the sheriff began to question him. 

“Where’s Buck ?” he asked. 

“T—I don't know, sheriff,” replied the man, 
after giving his own name as Jack David and 
his occupation as that of a miner. 

“Now look here, Jack,” said the sheriff. 
“You're new to this kind of work; I can see 
that.” 

“Indeed I am, sheriff,” broke in the féllow. 
“It’s my first hold-up, and, so help me, 
Heaven, it'll be my last!” 

“All right,” said the sheriff. “Now, if you 
can give me some information, you'll get off 
easy; if you don't, you'll get twenty-five years 
in the pen.” 

“Tl tell all I know, sheriff,” said the man, 
now thoroughly frightened. “There were five 
of us in the job—Buck ‘Taylor, Ed Williams, 
Sol Smith, Phil Jackson, and myself. Buck and 
Phil are on ahead, goin’ for Sierra, and the other 
two are heading for Carson City. We cached 
the gold two miles south of Verdie.” 

“Ike,” said the sheriff, “you go back with 
this fellow and get the gold, then take him to the 
jail and telegraph to Carson City for the other 
two. I'll go on and get Buck and Phil.” 

Ike and David, accompanied by the party of 
hunters, started on the return journey at once, 
while the sheriff, after feeding and resting his 
horse, started alone after the two robbers, As 
darkness settled down on the lonely road, how- 
ever, snow began falling heavily, and he became 
afraid that he would lose his way. He was also 
out of his jurisdiction, and he knew it, but that 
made no difference to him; he was determined 
to get his men, no matter where they were. 
After a time he saw a house by the roadside, 
and, going up, knocked at the door, which was 
opened by a woman, He told her who he was, 
and asked if there was any person in the house 
who could guide him to Sierra Valley. 

“T've pot a boy fifteen years old here that 
knows the rvad,” said she, “but I don’t know 
whether he'll go or not at this time of the night.” 

“Tell him I will give him a gold eagle if he 
will,” said the sheriff. 


“Tom! come here,” called the woman, and a 
bright-looking boy came to the door. 

“This is the sheriff, Tom, and he'll give you 
ten dollars if you'll go with him and show 
him the road to Sierra; he’s after some train 
robbers.” 

“You bet I will!” said the boy, whom the 
mention of ten dollars and train robbers had 
excited ; “just wait till I get a saddle on my 
horse, mister, and I’ll soon show you the road.” 

In a few minutes the boy came galloping 
back, and they set out together. The lad knew 
every inch of the way, and proved a good guide. 
He begged the sheriff to tell him all about 
the train robbery, and the good-natured officer 
complied with his wish. 

“Do you think they'll fight when you find’ 
them ?” asked the lad, eagerly. 

“Very likely,” said the sheriff. “Buck was 
always pretty quick with his gun.” 

“But he wouldn’t shoot an old friend like 
you, would he?” asked the boy, in evident 
surprise. 

The sheriff laughed. 

“My boy,” he said, “when a desperate man 
gets cornered and knows it’s shoot or go to 
prison, he’ll shoot every time, even if it was his 
own father; and, besides, you forget that it’s an 
old friend who is hunting him down.” 

“That’s so, too,” said the boy. 

By this time the snow had ceased falling, but 
the night was still very dark, and the wind blew 
in their faces, cutting like a knife. They 
buttoned their coats up tight under their chins 
and urged their horses on. 

“ “We ought to reach Loyalton in about an 
hour if we keep on at this pace,” said the boy. 

“Good,” said the sheriff. “Is it much of a 
town 2?” 

“No; only about five hundred people. It’s 
got one hotel—a new one, just built. A fellow 
named Weber runs it, and it’s a pretty tough 
place, they say.” 

“Maybe we'll find our men there,” said the 
sheriff, and, wishing to have a little fun with the 
boy, he added, “ Are you a pretty good shot?” 

““N—no, sir, not very,” he answered, hastily. 
“J—I think I’d better stay outside and hold 
the horses ; they might get scared at the shoot- 
ing and run off.” 

The big sheriff laughed heartily. 

“All right, my boy,” he said ; ‘“ you can stay 
outside and hold the horses and I'll go in and 
talk to the robbers if they’re there.” 

‘True to the boy’s prediction, they arrived at 
the town about midnight. Galloping straight to 
the hotel the sheriff dismounted and went in. 
He found the landlord and; two men in the bar- 
room.Dig Making \bimself) Knéwn to the host, he 
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asked if he had any guests stopping overnight, 
and described the men he wanted. 

“T had two,” said the landlord, “but one 
went on; the other one is in number fourteen.” 

“Show me the room,” said the sheriff. 

“Excuse me,” replied the landlord. “ I'm 
not ready to die yet. Here’s a candle, though, 
if you want to go up yourself. It’s the fifth 
room back on the right as you go upstairs,” 

The sheriff took the candle and went up. 
Arriving at the rocm, he found that the occupant 
had been unable to close the door owing to the 
fact that it was swollen with damp, and had 
accordingly put a chair under the door-knob 
and gone to bed, where he was now snoring for 
dear life. Very cautiously the sheriff edged the 
door open far enough to put his hand in and 
remove the chair without waking the sleeper. 
Then, pistol in hand, he stepped inside, and 
holding the candle above his head examined 
the sleeper. 

“It’s not Buck,” he reflected, “so it must be 
Phil. I'll just remove this gun,” and he slipped 
a heavy revolver easily from under the sleeper’s 
pillow. 

“Now you get up, Phil,” he said, aloud. The 
sleeper ceased snoring for a moment, moved 
uneasily, and then, rolling over, began to snore 
again. 

The sheriff smiled. “ Pretty sound sleeper,” 
he said in an undertone. ‘Then he spoke 
sharply. “Get up, Phil!” Instantly the man 
sat bolt upright, his eyes wide open and staring 
confusedly at the sheriff, who was covering him 
with his gun. 

“I'm the sheriff, Phil,” said the officer, “and 
I want you for that train robbery.” 

“What do I know about your train robbery ?” 
asked Phil, sulkily. 

“That’s all right. Just get up and dress 
yourself; you'll know more about it in a few 
days.” 

Quick as a flash the man shot his hand under 
his pillow, and the look of blank amazement that 
spread over his face when he found his pistot 
gone made the big sheriff laugh heartily. 

*T ain’t as foolish as I look, Phil,” he said. 

“You think you're mighty smart,” said Phil, 
with blood in his eyes; “but there are others 
as smart as you are.” 

“Well, that’s as may be,” said the sheriff. 
“You get out and dress; I can’t fool around 
here all night with you.” 

Phil got out and slowly pulled on his trousers; 
then he put on his left boot, holding his foot as 
high as his head and making a wry face as 
though his boot was too small. 

At length, after a strong pull, the boot went 
on with a jerk. ‘Phen he picked up his right 


boot, put his foot in it, raised it on a level with 
his head--and fired. At the same instant, how- 
ever, the sheriff also pulled trigger, and Phil 
pitched forward on to the floor with a bullet 
through his heart, while a hole in the wall 
opposite showed where his bullet had gone after 
just grazing the sheriff’s shoulder. 

“The man must have been mad!” said the 
sheriff, contemptuously. ‘“ Wonder if he thought 
I was goin’ to sleep while he pulled a gun out 
of his boot? He must have taken me for a 
tenderfoot to try to work a trick like that on me. 
I don’t know but what I am one, too, for I ought 
to have had sense enough to examine his boots ; 
but it’s been so long since I’ve seen that trick 
played that I’d pretty nearly forgotten it.” 

He felt his shoulder where the flesh had been 
ripped open by the passing bullet. “Well, 
this’ll remind me, when I find Buck, to look 
out for his tricks.” 

Leaving the room, he found the landlord and 
the two men standing at the top of the stairs. 
He explained the situation to them, and called 
them to inspect the body in proof of what he 
said. The three examined the dead man, lying 
with the discharged pistol still in his hand, and 
were satisfied. The sheriff told them to get an 
undertaker and have the body removed until the 
proper authorities could examine it and bury it, 
and he would bear the expense. The men left 
to find the undertaker, while Jake instructed the 
landlord to find rooms for him and the boy, as 
they would stay there for the rest of the night. 

Next morning early, after getting directions 
from the boy as to the right road to Sierra, 
the sheriff gave him a gold eagle and sent him 
home. Jake's horse had had a good rest and 
went at a sharp pace, and about noon he arrived 
at Sierra. Here he put up at an hotel without 
making himself known, and after eating his 
dinner started on a round of the different 
resorts of the town. He did not find his man, 
but by casual inquiry learned that Buck hada 
brother in the town who was a blacksmith, and 
had his shop and residence on the outskirts of 
the town. 

“That’s where I’ll find my man,” said Jake, as 
he started for the place. He soon found the 
blacksmith’s shop; a few rods away stood the 
man’s house. Expecting trouble in taking Buck, 
and knowing that he would be at a disadvantage 
if he went into the house after him, Jake hid 
in an orchard a short distance behind the house. 
Slowly the afternoon wore away without any 
sign of Buck, and he was debating the advis- 
ability of going boldly after him when the 
kitchen door opened and out walked his man, 
all unsuspecting that_he was being watched. 
The sheriff smiled (broadly cas Buck — passed 
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within forty feet of him and went into the 
barn. After a few minutes he could hear him 
talking to his horse, and judged that he was 
grooming the animal. Pistol in hand, he went 
to the barn and stood in the doorway. Buck 
had his back to the door and did not see him. 
The sheriff watched him quietly for a few 
moments and then spoke. 

“ How are you, Buck ?” he said. 

Buck jumped fairly off his feet and then 
reached for his gun, but his jaw fell as he 
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remembered he had neglected to bring it. 
“Why, how are you, Jake?” he stammered. 
“ What are you doin’ away over here ?” 

“ After you, Buck,” said Jake, laconically. 

“But wh—what do you want with me? I 
ain’t done nothing.” 

“How about the express robbery the other 
night ?” asked the sheriff. 

“T don’t know nothing about that, Jake. I 
ain't been out of, Sierra for two weeks ; been 
busy helpin’my ‘brother jAAbeblacksmith’s shop.” 
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“Ts that so?” said Jake. ‘That story 
doesn’t just exactly agree with the one Jack 
David and Phil Jackson told me.” 

Buck tried hard to conceal his dismay, but 
failed. 

“T don’t know them fellows you're talking 
about, Jake,” he answered, in a weak voice. 
“TT never heard of them before.” 

“Well, you'll have to come along anyhow, 
Buck,” said Jake. “ Hurry up; I've no time to 
fool.” 

“TIT won't do it,” said Buck, indignantly ; 
“you're out of your jurisdiction, and you know 
it. You ain’t got no right to take me here.” 

“Jurisdiction or not, I came here after you, 
and I’m not goin’ away without you. If I can’t 
take you alive I will dead, the same as I took 
Phil.” 

© What!” exclaimed Buck, off his guard, “is 
Phil dead ?” 

“Thought you didn’t know him,” smiled 
Jake. “ He's really dead, though ; he tried that 
fool trick of pullin’ a gun out of his boot.” 

Buck seemed badly shaken at the news of 
Phil's death. 

“Tl go along, Jake,” he said. “Just wait 
till I go into the house and get my coat and 
hat.” 

Jake smiled. ‘Do you see any green in my 
eyes?” he inquired. 

“Tm not goin’ to freeze to death,” replied 
Buck, desperately. 

“Very well. Just call someone in the house 
to bring your coat and hat.” 

Buck called, and a woman came out. He 
asked her to bring his coat and hat, and, in 
answer to her look of surprise, told her that the 
sheriff was arresting him for a crime he had 
never committed. The woman brought his 
coat and hat, and he put them on, saddled his 
horse, and mounted. 

“Now, Buck,” said Jake, “I’m goin’ to let 
you walk in front a few feet. If you try to run 
off, why, I can shoot just as well as when you 
and me worked together. You know what that 
means.” 

Buck made no reply, and they proceeded 
quietly to the hotel. Arrived there, the sheriff 
called to the landlord and told him to bring 
his horse. Half-a-duzen men came crowding 
around while they were waiting. There were 
some pretty hard-looking characters among 
them, and before Jake could stop him Buck 
told them that Jake was out of his jurisdiction 
and had no right to arrest him. Black looks 
and threatening murmurs came from the crowd, 
and one man reached for his gun. 

“The first man that draws his gun I'll shoot,” 
said Jake, making a bold bluff. “I’ve got a 


requisition for this man, and I’ve got a right to 
take him, and I'm goin’ to do it.” 

The bluff succeeded, and Jake jumped on his 
horse, which the landlord had just brought, and 
galloped off, with Buck in the lead. ‘The sheriff 
feared that the crowd would secure horses and 
follow him, and so forced the pace. About two 
miles out he heard a shot and, looking back, 
saw the desperadoes in pursuit. Jake knew it 
was now a race for life or death, and urged both 
horses faster. Buck tried to hold his mount, 
but Jake pointed his gun at him. 

“ Another move like that,” he said, sternly, 
“and I'll drop you.” 

On they went at terrific speed, the crowd in 
the rear shooting as fast as they could fire, and 
yelling at the top of their voices. The distance 
between was too great, however, and the bullets 
fell short, and soon Jake saw with relief that the 
crowd was not gaining. 

Presently a bullet whizzed past them, and, 
looking back, the sheriff saw that one man had 
outdistanced the rest and was gaining fast. 
Another bullet sang by, and Jake began to fear 
he might lose his prisoner after all. A third 
bullet was a lucky one, for it grazed Buck’s 
horse on the flank just enough to sting him, and 
he shot ahead with a terrific. burst of speed. 
Jake’s horse did his best to follow, and suc: 
ceeded in keeping within twenty feet of him. 
This put the fugitives out of range of the 
shooter, though he still kept up the chase. 

Another hour of this speed and they came 
within sight of Loyalton, and were soon gallop- 
ing down its main street, their horses covered 
with foam. A constable happened to be there, 
and, drawing his pistol, he ran out into the road 
and commanded them to stop. Both men drew 
up, and the sheriff explained who he was, asking 
the officer’s aid in keeping his prisoner. 

“All right,” said the constable. “1’ll put him 
in jail here until you can get fresh horses.” 

The two officers had just got Buck in jail when 
the crowd came galloping up and demanded 
him. 

“Look here,” said the constable, “ you fellows 
are in Loyalton now, and you've got to keep the 
peace. If you don’t there'll be trouble, and 
some of you will get hurt.” 

The desperadoes saw they were outwitted, 
and after a short parley among themselves with- 
drew to a saloon to talk the matter over further. 
Meanwhile, the constable procured a team and 
wagon from a livery stable, and putting Buck in 
the two men drove off, and never stopped until 
they landed him in jail at Truckee. From here 
Jake telegraped at once to the Governor of 
Nevada for a requisition on the Governor of 
California... ‘This arrived) theext day, and the 
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“Looking hack, the sheriff saw that one man had out-distanced the rest and was gai 


sheriff took his prisoner back to Nevada— 
curiously enough, on the very train he had 
held up. When Jake arrived he was met by 
Ike, who told him that they had found the 
yold and also received word that the other 
two robbers were under arrest at Carson City. 

The sheriff had not been home long when 
Bob Spencer came in, looking very crestfallen. 

“That horse is in your stable, sheriff,” he 
said. 

The sheriff laughed heartily. 
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“All right, Bob,” he said. “I like to see a 
man pay his bets promptly, but I want you to 
take him right out again. ‘The bet was too one- 
sided ; you had no chance at all. Besides, I 
can afford to be liberal, for Ike and me have 
just made ten thousand dollars.” 

Bob thanked him and lost no time getting his 
horse out. The robbers were all convicted and 
got twenty years’ imprisonment apiece, except 
David, who was let off with five because of the 
assistance he gave the authorities. 


By 
Percival RICHARDS 


Eaton. 


An actor's amusing narrative of his experiences while touring the lonely little Californian mining towns 
with a small theatrical company. All sorts of curious mishaps befell the party, and the article gives a vivid 
picture of the hardships and uncertainties of the lot of the strolling player when off the beaten track. 


rience for a 
young man 
or woman 
desirous of making a liveli- 
hood by the stage to have 
been touring for at least 
one season with a “ stroll- 
ing-player” combination. 

Asa method of testing 
one’s temper, physical 
endurance, and mental 
capacity in playing many 
parts, it was—and is— 
greatly to be recom- 
mended; but an ambi- 
tious youngster to-day 
had better work up from 
“general utility” parts in 
a good company than 
take to the road. 

In this article I am 
going to describe my 
curious touring — experi- 
ences in the Western 
States of America. ‘The 
hardships, the fun and 
frolic, the strange “opera- 
houses” — as they call 


N the early days of acting it was 
considered the best possible expe- 
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Percival Richards Eaton, who here 
relates his amusing experences while touring with a smell 
theatrical company in Californie. 

From a Photograph. 


any place where a show can be given—and the 
weird way of the managers and audiences we 


met, all go to make up 
interesting reminiscences 
which are amusing to 
luok back on. ‘The trip 
was through the Cali- 
fornian mining towns, 
and the time was in the 
early ‘nineties. The 
manager was a new man 
in the business — other- 
wise, perhaps, he would 
not have been in it— 
and he had rounded up 
some pretty decent 
people, besides myself, 
who were seeking adven- 
ture rather than pecu- 
niary gain. In _ twelve 
days we were “up” in 
three plays, had our 
costumes in our trunks, 
and our “paper” (adver- 
tising matter) from San 
Francisco. This 
“paper” was good to 
Icok at. 

The printer knew what 
was wanted, for a company 
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like ours, and he sent on stock lithographs 
for plays that had been murdered and buried 
years before. They did not represent our plays 
in any way, but were all right to catch the 
eyes of the unsophisticated natives. We used 
“Bankers Daughter” playbills for ‘“ Lady 
Audley’s Sec.et,” “East Lynne” and other 
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The horses were made as comfortable as 
possible in the ramshackle stable, and by break- 
ing the old boards and woven brush which 
originally formed the corrals we managed to get 
a fire in what was left of the stove. Could the 
scene have been put on the stage it would have 
made a hit in any melodrama. 


old-timers for “Kathleen Mavourneen” and Imagine a deserted, dilapidated, storm-battered 
other Irish plays. It shanty, surrounded by 
was certainly a demon- = — broken-down  sheep- 
stration of faith on our LAvY Avuseiy'’s $*s corrals, on the edge of 
part in the blissful ignor- (ore A a dreary waste, the 


ance of the natives as to 


what was coming to 
them. 
We sent these bills 


ahead to places where 
they would do the most 
good, and took our 
chances of being chased 
out of the town after the 
plays had been given. 
‘That is a part of the 
business to which the experienced ‘“ barn- 
stormer” cheerfully subscribes. 

Our first stop was at San F..nando, where we 
gave what in reality were dress rehearsals to 
what we could get in the way of expenses. The 
box-office receipts may have been all we were 
worth, but they were not great. We were in a 
position to endorse the opinion of the town as 
expressed by an unlucky vaudeville artiste who 
had preceded us and wrote his comment on one 
of the wings :— 

San Fernando is like the Red Sea ; 
The Israelites had to walk and so do we. 

Our luck was not quite so bad, for after 
rehearsing our three plays we still had money 
enough left to pay our bills and take a train for 
Mojave, where a stage-coach, four bronchos, and 
a driver were engaged to take us across the 
desert. 

The fitst night we camped at Indian Wells, 
where was announced on a large sign over the 
door of the cabin :— 

“SraGE RancH—Goop Grup AN BeaD 

REZUNABEL.” 

The facts did not belie the statement. The next 
night, however, found us crossing a ten-mile 
alkali flat—cold, hungry, talked-out, sung-out, 
and with much-depressed spirits. We arrived at 
nine o’clock at a deserted sheep-camp, where 
our driver had told us we should meet “very 
nice people, who cannot do enough for you.” 

Alas, ‘twas but a dream, not to be realized by 
that sorry crowd. But we did not kill the driver 
—we needed him to get us away the next day— 
neither did we go on; “any port in‘a storm” 
was better than that cheerless desert. 


“They did not represent our plays in any way.” 
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mercury below freezing- 
point, the wind taking 
advantage of a ten-mile 
leve!, and the brilliant 
moon seeming to mock 
J each ill-advised Hamlet 
and Ophelia that dared 
Ss» look him in the face. 
x Within the one room 
were a crowd of play- 
actors, huddling about 
the remains of a stove, each proffering his 
version of the way to make a canned beef soup. 
The dim light of one lantern, throwing fantastic 
shadows, showed faces that portrayed anything 
bur pleasure, the feeble jokes of the stronger- 
hearted falling unheeded on the ears of the 
dejected majority. 

And the banquet! Ten guests, three plates, 
five spoons, one three-tined fork, with a corn 
and a tomato can—the contents being in the 
soup—washed into service for the black coffee. 
The music (increasing in volume as the artistes 
congregated) was furnished by a band of stroll- 
ing coyotes. After the first—and last—course, 
the property trunk was dispossessed of its 
contents, and the leading lady, soubrette, and 
“character woman” were put to bed on the 
tugs, the “heavy” and the “comedy man” 
covering them with three fportitres and a 
beautifully - painted piece of canvas termed 
“centre-door-fancy.” The men took turns in 
trying to sleep and keeping the wreck of a stove 
supplied with broken boards until the cold moon 
should have given way before the warm sun rays 
of another day. With such a picture of our 
little melodrama, played without rehearsal by 
frontier barn-stormers, let us drop the curtain 
upon this act. 

The next day we struck fairy-land in the 
shape of a little hamlet at the foot of Mount 
Whitney, called Lone Pine, and were treated 
like the good children who have escaped the 
ogre and continued to do right, the most excel- 
lent food and a hearty welcome causing us to 
laugh and make merry over our troubles of the 
past three days, 
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As our luck might have presaged, the “ opera- 
house” at Lone Pine had been burned down 
about two weeks before, and the place certainly 
looked like anything but a good show town; 
but the delegation of genial spirits who insisted 
upon our putting up a show knew better. 
Hadn’t they a saloon left? The town was good 
as long as the bar was able to do business. 
The saloon-keeper offered us seventy-five dollars 
to show for one night in the saloon, and we 
thought if he would risk seventy-five dollars we 
could chance working for eighty per cent. of the 
gross receipts, upon which we agreed. With 
the assistance of many willing hands the pool 
and billiard tables were taken out or moved 
back, the proscenium and front drop which we 
carried were put up, and by six o’ciock the 
wings and “ centre-door-fancy ” were in place. 
The stage was simply the floor level. A rope 
was stretched across one third the way down 
the hall, and every one in front of that rope paid 
a dollar and willingly brought a chair. Behind 
it they paid four bits (fifty cents) for the privilege 
of standing inside the building. 

It is an odd experience playing on the same 
floor level as your audience, and it is hard to 
tell whether they are appreciating the pith of 
your speeches or not. Such a motley con- 
gregation as it was! It ranged from geological 
gentlemen, cowboys, 
miners, and “tin horn” 
gamblers with their native 
sweethearts to. Piute 
squaws, who seemed to 
thoroughly enjoy them- 
selves, though I don’t 
believe they understood 
a word. Any by-play 
was followed by a most 
pleased expression on 
their faces — the most 
serious situations bring- 
ing a smile as readily as 
the comedy — yet with 
no vociferous applause. 
The orchestra was made 
up of native musicians, 
who played upon violins, 
flutes, mandolins, and 
guitars—producing, entirely without music, the 
most sweet and tuneful arias, as well as waltzes 
and polkas. 

Behind the saloon was the town barber's 
lean-to, which we used for a dressing-room. 
We gave our three plays to packed houses, and 
meanwhile “got up” in “Kathleen Mavourneen,” 
which we put on the fourth night. From all 
appearances we could have been a permanent 
fixture in that hospitable little town if we could 
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have put on a new bill each night. After a per- 
formance had commenced a thirsty customer 
had to pay admission price to get into the bar, 
and extra Lar-tenders were engaged during the 
four evenings. 

In that saloon we played everything—prison 
or palace, kitchen or drawing-room, sea-girt 
shore, mountain pass, garden, wood, or street— 
all with that famous “centre-door-fancy” that 
had been the sheep-camp family coverlet. 

We left Lone Pine many ducats to the good, 
but on account of recent work by the amateur 
dramatic club at Independence we played to 
poor business there, and were glad to get away 
after a one-night stand. At Big Pine, however, we 
played to good business for four nights, attended 
a rabbit drive, and one night after the perform- 
ance were invited by admiring patrons to 
participate in a ‘straw ride” to the Indian 
camp in Mason Valley, where we witnessed a 
moon dance. 

At Alvord, two miles from Big Pine, we were 
to take the Owen’s Lake and Keeler Narrow 
Gauge R.R. ‘The soubrette said of this road 
that N.G.R.R. meant “no great running road,” 
and we found it was true. Our sorrow at 
parting with our driver was genuine, but 
nothing like his. He tried to dispose of his 
outfit and go on with us. The girls had told 
him he would make a 
fine juvenile man, and 
he was suffering from 
a very severe attack of 
stage - fever. We had 
some difficulty in getting 
rid of him, and in spite 
of our good advice I 
believe, could he have 
sold his outfit at a less 
sacrifice, we should have 
had him on our hands. 
I can see him now as 
he stood on the plat- 
form mournfully watch- 
ing and waving his som- 
brero as the train moved 
on its way. 

And what a train it 
was! It consisted of one 
baygage and one passenger car, hauled by a 
locomotive which devoured buffalo-chips, sage- 
brush, and pine-knots with a heartrending 
appetite. The engineer, who was also the fire- 
man, and the other man, who was conductor, 
baggage-man, and brakeman, made up the crew. 

At noon five cowboys rode alongside, and 
were invited to join us at luncheon. After 
thanking us, three of them dashed off to the 
foothills for stock, (Two,of, them, really good 
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“He stood on the platform mournfully watching and waving his sombrero.” 


fellows, accepted, tied their ponies to the rear 
of the train—which was stopped by courtesy of 
the crew—and got aboard. The train went on, 
and while the theatrical troupe, the cowboys, 
and a pickle traveller Iunched, the ponies 
followed on behind the train, whose speed did 
not interfere with a comfortable running walk. 

At the top of the divide the engineer herded 
some Indians about the engine, while they 
loaded the tender with pine-knots. Meanwhile, 
one of the girls expressed a wish to visit the 
Indian camp, half a mile from the wood-yard. 

“Nothing easier,” said the obliging conductor. 
“Fritz, do you want to go?” 

“No,” replied the engineer, “I looks after 
der drain und sees dot dese dogs don't steal 
der pickles.” 

With a girl on either side, away went the 
conductor, followed by the rest of the passengers. 
We saw the old squaws making flour from pine 
nuts, which they ground by hand between two 


stones, and though gone over an hour the least 
anxious person in the party was our jovial guide, 
whose train was waiting our return on top of the 
divide. 


At the Indian Camp 


Thanksgiving Day 
found us at Haw- 
thorne, Nevada, with 
many reasons for 
rejoicing. The hotel 
was good, the hostess 
genial, and our 

ty “paper” had arrived. 
a The hotel-keeper had 
SS __ been wise enough to 
~=~ _ bill the town at once, 
' and when we arrived 
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about the coming 
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town boasted a strong Knights of Pythias Lodge, 
and as our manager was a knight in good stand- 
ing a warm welcome and support awaited us. 
We played, under the auspices of the lodge, to 
great business. : 

Here we arranged for transportation, and 
with our baggage on an old stage-coach, drawn 
by four hardy bronchos, we started on a circuit 
of the mining towns. The trail led ever up and 
up, until at Bodie, California, we reached an 
altitude so great that two of the company had 
hemorrhages. It is a wonder more were not 
sick, for in two weeks we had gone from below 
sea-level to the summits. At the hotel we 
found the meal hours arranged for the three 
shifts ‘of miners convenient in the extreme. 
Breakfast was from 5 a.m. to 11 a.m., dinner 
from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m., and supper or breakfast, 
as it happened, from § p.m. to 11 p.m. From 
{1 p.m. to 5 a.m. one had to go without a 
regular meal, as the kitchen was closed, but 
there was always the lunch counter at the bar, 
which was open day and night. 

At Sweetwater we had a chance to see how 
luck sometimes works for a company of barn- 
stormers. The hotel was 
huge, but we saw very few 
people about. As I recall 
the situation, this was a 
farming section, and we 
had to stay overnight at 
an expense of twenty-two 
dollars. The son of the 
proprietor asked if we 
would “put up a show.” 
We demurred. We had 
counted hardly a dozen 
noses, and thought it not 
worth while to unpack our 
trunks, 

He took us to the top 
floor and showed us a 
dance-hall nearly forty feet 
square. ‘ Now,” he said, 
“LIL give you twenty-five 
dollars and a good time to 
put up a show for some 
of my friends. What do 
you say ?” 

It was enough to cover expenses, and we 
agreed. We hung some forticres on wires and 
gave vaudeville sketches and skits ad /6. to an 
audience of a hundred or more. The young 
speculator had hitched up two four-horse rigs 
and scoured the country for an audience. He 
charged three dollars a couple, and returned 
them in his wagons. The hotel people got up 
a supper at twenty-five cents a plate, and thus 
got their money back. 


“Curve after curve was negotiated successfully.”” 


We had the time of our lives, for after our 
little performance we mingled with the natives 
and joined the merry dance. That young man 
lived far from the madding crowd, but he was 
up to date, and made at least a hundred dollars 
by his little venture, and everyone was satisfied. 

We had another experience of mountaineer 
shrewdness which might not have resulted as 
agreeably as the one just related had I not been 
up in the part of Jehu. It was at the toll-house 
near the summit on our return to Hawthorne. 

We had only twelve miles to go, but our 
driver refused to try the trip down the mountain, 
saying the snow had drifted and he could not 
see the road. We suspected it was a scheme to 
make us stay overnight at the road-house, and 
we longed for the hot dinner and the genuine 
welcome we knew were waiting for us at 
Hawthorne. 

We tackled the driver and reasoned with him. 
We suggested tying his leaders on behind, and 
asked him if it were possible that he could not 
see after four o’clock, but he remained obstinate. 

“It’s a mighty dangerous piece o’ business,” 
he persisted. ‘A feller can’t see the road. The 
canyons are bank-full; it 
can’t be done.” 

“Tf I will round up a 
good driver you have no 
objection to going on to- 
night?” I asked. 

Thinking I meant to ask 
some of the hangers-on at 
the toll - house, he said, 
“No; but you'll need a 
keen - sighted beggar to 
keep the road.” 

Going into the house, I 
lined my vest with illustra- 
ted weeklies, to break the 
force of the wind, and then 
told our party to get quietly 
into the coach. Next I 
went into the bar-room for 
George, and actually got 
him on to the seat, where 
he exclaimed: ‘Gee! 
surely you ain’t goin’ to 
drive?” 

For answer I gathered the lines from the 
brake-rod and swung the team into a trot. 
“Good-bye!” shouted the soubrette, gaily, to 
the discomfited toll-house people ; and before 
George could either remonstrate or get down we 
were off on the down grade. 

I shall not forget that ride in a hurry. I kept 
the leaders close to the inner bank, where the 
wind had swept the road bare, and with traces 
slack curve after curye>was negotiated success- 
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fully, if with little to spare. In many places the 
snow lay level from cliff to verge, and it needed 
but a slight deviation from the true road-bed to 
have allowed coach, horses, nine people, and all 
our baggage to roll through the snow a thousand 
feet down to a spot somewhere in those rocky 
ravines below us. 

Luckily no one thought of danger, and as I 
was too busy to prompt them the inmates of 
that coach never really knew the real beauty of 
that wild December night drive. In less than 
an hour we were in the valley with but two more 
miles to cover, and in an hour from the time 
the soubrette sent her parting shot at the road- 
house people we pulled up in front of the 
Hawthorne house, where that hot supper— 
which proved to be a full course dinner—waited 
us, and the kind-hearted hostess met us with 
piping hot beef-tea as a welcome. 

Hawthorne was our Knights of Pythias town, 
and we had been gone just fifteen days. In the 
interim the lodge had had a stage built in the 
new town hall, with a new drop-curtain and 
some special scenery. They had made or rented 
the costumes, different members had learned the 
lines, and, with some of our company in the 
caste, “lJamon and Pythias” was produced in 
a very original style. ‘I'wo performances and a 
grand ball were given. The local lodge paid 
expenses and gave us half of the receipts. They 


had their fun---we had a good time and were 
satisfied. 

William Davidge states in his recollections 
that while with a strolling company he doubled 
the parts of Polonius, the Ghost, Osric, and 
the First Grave-Digger. Booth remembered 
Thomas Ward dying in sight of the audience as 
the Player King and then dragged off the stage 
to enter immediately from another wing as 
Polonius, with a cry of “Lights, lights, lights!” 

None of our barn-storming company will ever 
be as famous as Davidge or Booth—but we had 
troubles of our own. 

In “ Kathleen Mavourneen,” which we played 
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at Austin, Nevada, under the name of “ True 
Irish Hearts,” I doubled an absent man’s part, 
playing O’Connor in the prologue and last act, 
Captain Clearfield in the first, and Black Rhody 
in the last act. ‘Then, in the mountain scene, 
where ‘Terence saves Kathleen by hurling Black 
Rhody over the cliff, I had the priest’s robes 
and prayer-book in the wings, and after the 
aerial flight to death donned my robes and, 
changing swiftly from whiskers to smooth face, 
walked on in 
time to receive 
‘Terence’s — con- 
fession. The 
prison scene was 
“ cut.” 

I thought I 
had earned my 
percentage of 
the receipts that 
night, but worse 
was to follow. 
The next night 
we were billed 
to play “Only a 
Shamrock”—our 
version of 
“Shamrock and 
Rose,” a popular “By night he was totally unfit for work.” 
Irish drama with 
twelve characters and supers. During the day one 
of our party, who had made quite a hit the night 
before, started to celebrate by what the miners 
call “a high lonesome,” and by night was 
totally unfit to work. | Moreover, he demanded 
his bar-bill and some advance money. As he 
was already overdrawn, the manager refused. 
Then the soubrette took sides with the actor, 
and vowed she would not work unless he did — 
and she didn’t. 

We were already busy making up, and the 
house was filling. ‘here was a hurried con- 
sultation among the faithful. ‘The manager was 
in despair. 

“For Heaven's sake tell me what we can 
do!” he cried; “Bess won’t work unless 
B—-— will, and he won’t ; besides, he’s not fit.” 

“My. friends,” I interrupted, “this is our 
fourth and last night among these people, and 
there is already an advance sale of two hundred 
and seventy-two dollars, which means a three- 
hundred-and-fifty-dollar house. You may all 
quit if you wish, but as stage-manager of this 
crowd I say that the play goes on if I have 
scene for scene sect and shifted and read the 
manuscript to the audience all by myself.” 

How we managed to make that plot intelligible 
to our audience it is difficult to say, but it seems 
we did, somehow, Orc ether> We doubled and 
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doubled again. Where it was impossible to 
double, those who could related what the 
missing characters should have told them. We 
cut scenes and 1ead parts ad /d.—but we got 
through. 

B was cast as Old Fitzgerald--who is 
killed in the first act—and his straight double 
was the Lieutenant, which part we cut entirely. 
I was just nervous and weak enough to totter 
realistically as Old Fitzgerald. My proper part, 
Shaun Carey, was cut in the first act, and I 
doubled on John Desmond through the rest of 
the play, having a super look out from the cell 
in the rocks after Shaun shoots Captain Beck, 
who has just been crossing swords with Desmond 
in the last act. From juvenile to low comedy, 
dry to grease-paint make-up, and back again— 
through three acts we went, and not until the 
final drop of the curtain did anyone dare to 
stop to think of our presumption. 

In Austin’s balmy days it was a great show 
town, and I learned that Keene, Booth, Char- 
lotte Cushman, and other noted professionals 
had graced the very boards upon which we 
word-juggled that memorable night. 

However, we were told by many the next day 
that it was the best play of the four, and even if 
the author himself could have been present he 
would have borne us no ill-will—for he would 
never have recognized his play. 

The next day B and the soubrette 


“Our trunks were packed during the third act.” 


promised to be good,. and we all took train for 
Palisades and on down the line, playing the 
small railroad towns. 

Booth remembered, in a one-night stand in 
“ Hamlet,” while swearing: “1 loved Ophelta ; 
forty thousand brothers could not, with all their 
quantity of love,” etc, watching her, through 
the open grave, busy packing her trunk, while 
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the Ghost (her husband) stood ready to strap it. 
In Truckee, California, our trunks were packed 
during the third act and interval, and while we 
played the fourth and last act were taken to the 
station, where, after the final curtain, we rushed 
for the train, removing our costumes and make-up 
while ex route to Dutch Flat, even before the 
audience were quite out of the house. 


“ Thet kid's all right, ain't she?” 


At Two Bits and Whiskey Hill we tarried for 
eight very memorable days, putting on the most 
ridiculous versions of popular farces, sketches, 
and skits for the good-natured miners, who were 
particularly pleased with anything in the way 
of vaudeville. Some of us made hits with our 
singing, but when the soubrette put on a trim 
little sailor suit and danced a hornpipe the 
climax was reached. 

Having no make-up on, I went among the 
onlookers and heard the following :— 

“het kid’s all right, ain't she?” (Miss Bess 
had seen at least thirty bright summers, and no 
one knows how many severe winters.) “Do 
you reckon she’d marry a feller if he had a hefty 
sack?” 

“ Aw, quit yer speckerlatin’ and throw this to 
her,” interposed another, whose arm was in a 
sling. 

By the time the little sailor had answered her 
fourth recall and danced herself weak, sixty-one 
dollars had been showered upon her in pieces 
ranging from two bits (twenty-five cents) to five 
dollars, 

We had one man, known as “ Mac,” who 
played “heavies,” and a more jovial chap it 
would be hard to find. He played his parts 
well, but was not averse to a little fun. We had 
a super in a_servant_ part, who had>to come on 
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at the tap of a bell and, after receiving his cue, 
say, “ll tell her, my lord.” No harm was 
done even if he said nothing, but simply went 
off the stage. On one occasion the property- 
man had forgotten to place the bell on the 
table, and consequently there was no cue for 
the super’s entrance. Our “heavy,” seeing no 
bell, called out: “What-ho! The Guards!” 
which, although foreign to anything in the play, 
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face was a study, but perhaps not more than 
mine, for I had a terrible struggle to look the 
emotion I was supposed to feel and not burst 
into laughter. 

‘There had been an “ice-cream sociable ” just 
prior to our arrival in the hall, and no one had 
cleaned the stage. Mac bad on a new pair of 
broadcloth trousers and my scarlet tunic, also 
new. When a shot was fired he was to fall, 


“Mac whispered: ‘Say, Perce, look at that native in the third row!" 


should have been sufficient. But the super, 
very much excited, waited for the bell till some- 
one pushed him on to the stage. 

“Well, my lad, you were a long time ho-ing,” 
said Mac; whereat the man, not waiting for his 
cue, stuttered, “Oh, Lord! I’ll run and tell 
her,” and rushed madly off. 

When the lady came on the actor said, 
smiling, “ You have trained your servants to run 
from, not to, your guests, madam ; and the one 
who was here a moment since is a thought- 
reader, for I told him nothing.” 

“Oh, go on with your lines,” was her reply ; 
and Mac took up his proper part. 

At another time the house was packed, with 
three extra rows of chairs in front, and the audi- 
ence very close to the stage. I, as Shaun, was 
gloating over some money supposed to have just 
been paid me, and my lines were :— 

“Ah, me foine redcoat, I have the money 
agin ye!” when Mac, as Captain Beck, came 
on, grabbed me by the throat, and, forcing me 
to the stage, said, “Fool, why should I have 
trusted a snake ?” 

As I was on one elbow and knee, face to the 
front, not more than six feet from the front row, 
and supposed to be choking in his grasp, Mac 
whispered :— 

“Say, Perce, look at that native in the third 
row !” 

I did, and there saw a man so interested 
that his mouth was wide open, and he was 
standing up, leaning on the chair in front of 


him, which he clutched spasmodically. His 
Vol. xxiv. —77. 


and, before dying, confess that he had killed 
Old Fitzgerald. 

The juvenile, ‘down front,” was not to speak 
till Mac had fallen and confessed. There he 
stood while Mac staggered about the stage— 
looking for a clean place on which to fall. 
Mixed in with his lines he was making remarks 
to us in the wings, soffo voce, while we were 
convulsed with laughter at his antics. 

“T cannot die—Oh, why didn’t you have a 
grass mat?—l must not die—J shall ruin my 
breeches—1 can’t die—Oh, this stage ts afloat 
with ice-cream —\—must—not—die.” 

Here the juvenile put in some side remarks of 
his own. “Oh, hurry upand die, or I’ll walk 
off” 

“Go ahead,” retorted Mac, “and bring me a 
sack, 1—must—not—die. Well, if 1 must, 
here goes—J?’s ruin to vour tunic, Perce,and my 
breeches—Oh—oh.” (He went down on one 
knee, then on one elbow, and finally lay 
full length.) “The deed is done—I confess — 
I—murdered—Old Fitzger——”  A_ realistic 
shiver and all was over, including the ruining of 
our clothes, as prophesied. ‘Ihe natives said it 
was the “best and most life-like death-scene 
that ever had been given in that town.” 

My tale is told. I do not know where the 
people are with whom I shared those pleasant 
days of fun and adventure, but I venture to 
assert that, should any of them read this little 
narrative, they will agree with the natives of that 
little town in Salinas Valley who said that Mac's 
death-scene’ was-“imost life-like,” 


The Mystery of Messmate Gully. 


By Cyrit, GRANT-LANE. 


The story of a weird and uncanny experience in the wild Victorian ranges. The author is a well-known 
Australian naturalist, and vouches for the absolute authenticity of the narrative, but the names, in 
deference to his friend's wishes, have been disguised. 


HAD, . for the second time, 
journeyed to a certain wild region in 
the Victorian ranges, Australia, 
leaving human habitation far behind 
me. Added toa desire to acquaint 
myself further with the country thereabouts was 
a determination to solve a little problem which, 
on the occasion of my first visit to these ranges, 
had aroused within me considerable interest, 
and—I may as well confess it—a certain amount 
of fear as well. Stimulated by these incitements 
I packed upon a sturdy old horse such pro- 
visions, animunition, and other necessities as 
I should require for a several days’ camp, and 
soon reached the great forest tracts contiguous 
to the Blue Gully ranges. 

Proceeding with necessary caution among the 
stupendous timber and half-buried logs, I some- 
what tediously made my way towards a broad 
creek whose waters flowed almost silently beneath 
a sheltering canopy of soft green fern trees. 
From the opposite side of the creek the range 
rose precipitously. At a point where a moun- 
tain torrent came rushing out of a rocky chasm 
to join its waters with the more placid stream 
lay a broad stretch of sand slightly above the 
level of the water. 

It was at this point that my interest in the 
spot had first become awakened some short time 
previously. Upon the yielding sand I had seen 
the distinct imprint of human footsteps. There 
were signs, also, that the spot was frequently 
visited by some person or persons for the 
purpose of obtaining water, a small hole having 
been paved with smooth stones, to enabie the 
unknown architect to fill his water-vessel without 
venturing upon the treacherous ground at the 
creck’s edge. 

I carefully avoided making new and suspicious- 
looking tracks, inwardly resolving to investigate 
these parts thoroughly at a subsequent date, for 
it seemed strange to me that anyone should be 
living in this wilderness. 

While camping beneath the shadow of a big 
messmate tree that night, at the head of a long 
gully, I was awakened by a strange chuckling 
sound, which emanated from an abyss of total 
darkness, Whether the sound was human or 
made by some animal I was utterly unprepared 


to say at first, but when a fragment of rock or 
wood whizzed close over my head I recognized 
that there was but one view to take—that a 
human being was unpleasantly close, and 
seemingly ill-disposed towards me. 

The darkness of the night suggested the 
wisdom of immediate action, so with all haste 
I sprang behind the huge trunk of the messmate 
and deliberately fired a shot in the direction 
whence the sounds had issued. The result, 
while in a measure satisfactory, was also 
horrible, for a series of fearful shrieks awoke 
the echoes of the night and wandered, with 
failing strength, among the shadowy columns 
of the scarcely visible tree-trunks. These were 
followed, almost instantly, by unnerving guttural 
snarls, and the noise as of some person or wild 
beast rushing headlong down the gully. Then 
came silence, utter and complete. I longed to 
break it, yet I felt I dared not. 

Suddenly another sickening scream broke 
upon the cool mountain air, but so far distant 
that I realized my mysterious assailant had 
taken his departure. Speedily I gathered 
together my few belongings and, though the 
great darkness constituted a considerable barrier 
to rapid progress, left the spot as far behind me 
as slow travelling beneath the deep gloom of the 
forest timber would permit. 

A month or so slipped by after that nocturnal 
incident, and being decidedly sensitive to ridi- 
cule I kept my own counsel regarding this little 
adventure, though I inwardly decided on the 
first suitable occasion to satisfy myself respecting 
the identity of this queer dweller of the woods. 

Now, while carefully leading the horse through 
the bush, my mind was all expectancy, for the 
mysterious gully was only about a mile distant. 
Taking advantage of a rich patch of grass upon 
the spur-top, I hobbled the horse and straight- 
way proceeded to set up a small tent wherein 
to stow my provisions, blankets, and other 
possessions. Close at hand a spring of ice-cold 
water served to keep the vegetation green and 
fill my billy. i 

After a hasty meal I looked carefully to the 
condition of my rifle and revolver, for I was 
inclined to think they might prove trusty friends. 
Striving to-feelas unconcerned as possible, I 
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leisurely filled and lit my pipe ; then I 
lay down beside the small fire I had 
ventured to light to patiently await 
the rising of the moon, as by the light 
of her bright beams I intended to 
reconnoitre the gully and creek junction 
with a view to attract, if possible, my 
late uncanny visitor. 

Slowly and majestically a vast misty 
globe of light rose above the opposite 
line of mountains, shedding a weird 
light over the quiet, sleeping woodlands. 

Grasping my rifle and instinctively 
running my fingers over my ammu- 
nition-belt and revolver, I started off 
in the direction of the fateful gully, 
trying to think as little as possible of 
those horrible cries. 

At the head of the long gully I halted 
to listen, but save for the scratching 
of a squirrel or an opossum sporting 
among the towering tree-tops I heard 
no sound. With infinite caution and 
unmistakable feelings of trepidation 
I proceeded on my course till half-way 
down the gradual descent which ter- 
minated at the junction of the two 
creeks. There the timber was of 
vast proportions, some of the finest 
specimens, gaunt and white, having 
neither bark nor foliage to clothe their 
huge trunks and spectre-like limbs. 

Owing to the density of the scrub 
around the creck I decided to remain 
quietly where I was and wait and 
watch for possible developments. 

I accordingly secreted myself behind 
a massive log, rifle in hand. A few 
yards distant from this log was an 
enormous dead tree of stupendous 
girth, and straight as a cornstalk. The 
slanting rays of the moon, shining 
full upon its mighty, gleaming bole, 
rendered it a conspicuous object. 

After prolonged and silent watching 
a faint creaking sound caught my ear, 
and to my intense amazement I saw 
a portion of the gleaming tree-trunk 
swing slowly open and the figure of a 
man emerge from the interior ! 

The strange, mysterious figure strode 
forth into the full light of the moon, 
and then remained for a moment 
motionless. The man’s figure, enve- 
loped, as it were, in a halo of romance 
and mystery, made a deep photographic 
impression upon my mind. He was 
slightly over medium height, upright, 
in bearing, and powerfully built. His 


soldierly 
hair was 


“I saw a portion of the gleam 
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é tree-trunk swing slowly open and the figure 
of a man emerge from the interior!" 


long and as black.and shaggy as his beard. As 
he stood gazing ouCintoGhé dense gloom of the 
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lower gully, I thought I noted a dangerous glint 
in bis dark eyes and an expression of remark- 
able will-power upon his face. His dress was the 
common garb of the Australian bushman, and 
his muscular arms were tanned as deeply as was 
his broad forehead. 

Suddenly, with a muttered ejaculation, he 
turned, picked up a billy-can, and, with all the 
air of one thoroughly accustomed to the locality, 
strode away down to the creek. 

With no small effort 1 braced myself together, 
slipped noiselessly from my hiding-place, and, 


with cocked revolver ready for instant use, crept - 


swiftly up to the tree. It was the work of an 
instant to open the cunningly-concealed door, 
strike a match, and, at a glance, receive a mental 
impression of the general appearance of the 
interior. : 

The spacious hollow had been so arranged 
that quite a snug little cabin was the result. 
The earthen floor had become hard as asphalt 
from continuous trampling. A small wooden 
table and three-legged stool had been hewn 
from bush timber, and various cooking utensils, 
blankets, and other necessaries were noticeable 
in odd corners. 

Deeming it wise to make good my escape 
while opportunity offered, 1 snatched up a rifle 
which rested against the wall, and thrust into 
my shirt-pocket some manuscript I saw lying 
upon the little table. I did not ask myself at 
the moment what right I had to do this; I had 
come to the conclusion that I was dealing with 
a lunatic, and reasoned that the capture of his 
rifle would render him less dangerous, while the 
papers might assist me to determine his identity. 
Carefully closing the wooden door upon the other 
secrets that interesting den might conceal, I 
then hurriedly ascended the gully whence I had 
come ; for any desire I might originally have 
had to wait and interview the proprietor had now 
vanished. 

When I arrived at the head of it I halted 
suddenly, for there burst forth upon the stillness 
a repetition of those blood-curdling cries which 
once before had filled me with horror. They 
had the same effect now, and excited within me 
feelings of sincere gratification that I had, at 
least so far, escaped the clutches of the 
apparently -demented being who dwelt inside 
the hollow tree. 

It was a long mjle to my camp that night! 
At length, howeveg I reached it, well-nigh 
exhausted, owing tq repressed excitement and 
the laborious task ef climbing the ranges under 
difficulties. But I was in possession of the 
man’s rifle, so I contented myself with the belief 
that my safety, so far, was ensured. 

By the feeble light emitted from the smoulder- 


ing ashes of my camp-fire I hastened to study 
the manuscript I had taken, and, as I bent over 
the closely-written sheets, my astonishment 
steadily increased and my conjectures concern- 
ing the author underwent all manner of changes. 
The whole tone and import of the writing, which 
was apparently a treatise upon natural history, 


. Was curiously in sympathy with my own tastes. 


Deeply absorbed in the work, I became 
totally oblivious of my surroundings, until a 
heavy step among the dark shadows thrown by 
an adjacent clump of wattles caused my heart 
to thump against my ribs like the strokes of a 
blacksmith’s hammer. 

Hurriedly 1 thrust the papers into my pocket, 
my fingers tightened upon the stock of my rifle, 
and as I crept to the nearest tree I strained my 
eyes to pierce the gloom. 

At last an object of indistinct contour sprang 
clumsily towards the little fire, and my faculties 
seemed to become half-numbed with fright. 
Resolved, however, to defend myself at any cost, 
I threw my rifle into position, but as quickly 
dropped it, for the object of my discomfort, as 
it drew closer, took the familiar form of a well- 
grown kangaroo. 

Evidently the inquisitive creature had been 
attracted by the glimmering of my fire, and now, 
greatly startled by my movements, the animal 
quickly disappeared. Relieved, I once more 
riveted my attention upon the papers I had 
been perusing. 

Without further disturbance I read and 
re-read every word. ‘Ihen I lit my pipe, that 
I might more deliberately strive to arrive at 
some reasonable conclusion concerning the 
advisability of immediate action. Much cogita- 
tion, however, merely resulted in contradictory 
theories. My actual limited knowledge of the 
mysterious being who lived in the tree-trunk led 
me to believe that the man was mad ; and yet 
his writings were obviously the product of a very 
clever brain. 

There was something altogether irreconcil- 
able about these co-existent opinions, and I 
believe it was chiefly owing to the resulting 
indecision that I boldly resolved to visit this 
sojourner among the ranges, and, if circum- 
stances proved favourable, interview him as soon 
as possible. 

Having thus made up my mind what course 
to pursue, I rolled my rug around me and slept 
till the laughing-jackasses made the gullies ring. 
Once awake, the whole train of the previous 
night’s thoughts flooded my mind, and in haste 
I prepared and ate a meal. Then, as soon as 
I had ascertained that my horse was in the 
neizhbourhood, I set out on my attempt to 
solve, as at least I hoped, my, litue-problem, 
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The long, dark gully, with its mighty timber 
and deep shade, soon lay before me. For a 
moment or so I stood looking down into it, 
straining every nerve in an acute tension of 
listening, but heard nothing. Finally, I moved 
cautiously towards the lower portion of the 
range. z 

As I approached the one tree in this vast 
forest which held for me so great an interest, I 
dropped on my hands and knees, making use of 
every log and sheltering piece of shrub as a 
shield to cover my advance. 

Stealthily I drew close to the great white 
trunk, with its gaunt, bark-divested limbs, and 
my heart beat fast, for a single incautious ‘step 
might plunge me into unknown dangers. 

Lying full length among a mass of pink 
and white heather, I rested for a few minutes, 
and by a determined effort forced myself into a 
calmer state of mind ; for perfect cool-headed- 
ness I knew to be my chief key to success. 

With the butt of my weapon I tapped at the 
tree-trunk and awaited a reply, but received 


none. Again I rapped, more loudly. Still no 
reply. ‘Then—in tones which [ noted with 


secret satisfaction were clear and unhesitating— 
I inquired: “Is the owner of this cabin pre- 
pared to admit a visitor?” 

Once again I rapped, but the same eloquent 
silence was my only reply. [ paused a moment 
longer, then I stretched out my hand to force 
the door open. 

My intentions, however, were not destined to 
be carried out. At that very instant I felt the 
weight of a hand laid heavily upon my 
shoulder, and turned to meet the muzzle of a 
gleaming revolver, held in the hand of the 
mysterious stranger whose dark, forbidding 
countenance I had looked on once before. 

I seemed to have temporarily lost the power 
of speech, but somehow or other I pulled myself 
together, and unflinchingly returned the stern 
gaze of my assailant. Intuitively I grasped two 
facts—the man was nof mad; and my life, 
despite the unpleasant proximity of the levelled 
revolver, was not in immediate danger. 

Although it seemed years, but a few seconds 
clapsed before I noted a smile play momentarily 
over the man’s inscrutable face as he gently 
lowered his weapon and remarked, in tones of 
perfect equanimity and singular courtesy, “ Will 
you do me the honour of considering yourself 
my guest? Breakfast awaits us inside.” 

For a brief space I remained silent, mentally 
running over the points for and against such 
precipitate action, for, although I felt my usual 
self control gradually returning, I was not in a 
mood to disregard necessary precautions. As 
though correctly divining my thoughts, my 
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companion calmly spoke again, his first words 
seeming to be a soliloquy rather than a direct 
remark addressed to me. 

“See!” he said, while quietly pointing to the 
distant range-tops, where the sun was slowly 
rising above the craggy outline, throwing a 
dazzling flood of light over the spot where we 
stood ; “the morning sun sheds its light upon 
us. It isa good omen. We shall be friends.” 

He tumed abruptly and held out his hand, 
which, with at least a show of equivalent frank- 
ness, I grasped firmly. 

“T must beg that you will pardon me for 
causing you a little unexpected discomfort,” 
added the unknown. “But perhaps ”—he 
nodded towards the revolver I still held in 
my left hand—“perhaps it was not wholly 
unexpected.” 

With the same calm demeanour which ruled 
his every action, he stepped forward and threw 
open the door of his tree-trunk cabin, remark- 
ing, meanwhile, with great deliberation, and 
eyes purposely averted : “While regretting my 
absence when first you crossed my threshold, 
permit me to express my pleasure at being 
present on this the second occasion.” 

‘There was an undercurrent of meaning in 
that quiet welcome, and somehow I felt no 
inclination to offer an immediate reply. How- 
ever, I accepted the seat he offered me, and 
watched him narrowly as he closed the door and 
lit a large slush-lamp, for it was quite dark 
inside the windowless cabin. When presently 
he sat down directly opposite me, apparently 
expecting me to speak, I ventured a remark that 
was in the nature of a bluff. 

“Is it possible,” I asked, “that you connect 
my presence with that of a previous visitor you 
may have had?” . 

He did not immediately reply, but, as though 
entirely to disarm me of all suspicion, he drew 
his revolver from his belt and, rising, placed it 
upon a small shelf beyond reach of his seat. 
For the moment he appeared to be forgetful of 
my presence. With an indifference equal to his 
own, I emptied the cartridges from my weapon 
on the table, putting the harmless instrument 
into my belt again. 

My prompt action was recognized by a slight 
inclination of the head. Nest, as if suddenly 
recollecting that I had asked him something, 
my host bent forward over the table, resting 
his black-bearded chin on his hands. — After 
looking thoughtfully at me for a moment he 
asked me two questions which, metaphorically 
speaking, knocked all the wind out of my sails. 

“Where did you leave my rifle?” he 
demanded. ‘And how, many minutes will 
elapse beforesyousretarntoctheir rightful owner 
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of a gleaming rev 


you sto—took from 


this cabin 
“Your rifle,” I replied, frankly, ‘is at present 
and here is your manuscript — 
y, I have read from beginning 
to end.” 
“That you would read it,” he said, quietly, 


, held in the hand of the mysterious stranger.” 


“T did not for a moment doubt, but that I 
should h the pleasure of so soon meeting 
my last night’s stealthy visitor was almost more 
than I expe i 

omething in the man’s manner told me that 
he was anxious that [should lead the conversa- 
tion, the knowledge \ofi which, hawever, had the 
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effect of putting a seal upon my lips. Evidently 
concluding that I was not in a loquacious mood, 
he rose from his seat, and from some dark recess 
produced a large billy of steaming coffee, the 
aroma from which pervaded the little cabin. 
In a few minutes such edibles as are common 
to the bushman’s table were spread before us, 
and my companion, filling two pannikins with 
the refreshing beverage, passed one to me, raised 
the other on high, and, bowing politely, drank 
my health. 

* ‘The singularity of the position made a very 
decided impression upon me. Owing to the 
dimness of the slush-light, there was a certain 
indistinctness of outline about everything in this 
queer little den, which gave to the whole an 
atmosphere of mystery thoroughly in keeping 
with the situation. 

My host seemed perfectly unconcerned at the 
turn events had taken, and, when he did indulge 
in conversation, spoke without the least con- 
straint, although I noted that he studiously 
avoided making any reference to himself, or to 
my temerity in designedly tracking him down 
and annexing his property. 

Our meal over, the things were speedily 
removed from the little table, and a bulky 
pouch of tobacco placed there instead ; then my 
companion produced a curiously-carved meer- 
schaum pipe and, saying that he wished to have 
achat with me, invited me to “light up.” 

With the air of one who knew he was about 
to command attention, yet wished to see his 
guest perfectly “at home,” my host leaned com- 
fortably back against the tree-trunk wall, crossed 
one leg over the other, and with eyes half-closed, 
but nevertheless keenly observant, remarked, 
almost softly, “1 am Volton Breckford, at your 
service.” 

I did not attempt to conceal my amazement 
upon hearing these words, but sat staring in 
utter wonderment at the imperturbable features 
of the man opposite me, totally unable to find 
words adequate to give expression to my 
astonishment. At length, however, I realized 
the absurdity of the situation, and blurted out, 
“You—Volton Breckford; and here? The 
man I haven’t seen for ten years or more? But 
how you have changed! No wonder I failed to 
recognize you! Lvidently you remember me, 
though.” 

That my unfcigned astonishment afforded 
him untold satisfaction I could see by the 
brilliant twinkle in those dark eyes. 

“Yes, Cyril,” he replied, “I did recognize 
you. I am, as I have said, Volton Breckford, 
and these significant brands will prove it.” 

With this he bared his arm to the shoulder 
and pointed to a deep scar just above the elbow 


—the remains of an incision I kad made fourteen 
years previously to make a snake-bite bleed 
freely. 

My last doubts vanished, and seizing his 
hand I retained it in a firm grasp, our fevlings, 
though unexpressed in words, being sufficiently 
eloquent to dispense with further demonstration. 

“But how on earth did ycu come to take up 
your residence here, old fellow ?” I cried at last. 
“Tell me all about it; I feel sure there’s some 
queer story behind it all.” 

“There is,” admitted Breckford, smiling 
faintly. ‘Make yourself comfortable, for it’s 
a long yarn. When I parted with you on Ring- 
tail Creek I visited Queensland, traversing the 
coast -country principally; and after gaining 
much information I was in quest of sailed for 
Germany, where I remained for some years. 
Little by little I visited other countries, establish- 
ing my name as a naturalist of some note. 
While in Italy, however, 1 unfortunately incurred 
the enmity of a desperate character. It seems 
that I--quite unintentionally—goaded him to 
feelings of malignant hatred owing to the 
success I met with ina certain enterprise I had 
in hand, which success I afterwards learned 
permanently upset his calculations, From that 
day the man has persistently, but with the 
utmost caution, dogged my movements, with 
intentions the reverse of friendly. So persistently 
did the ruffian shadow me that I am afraid the 
matter got rather on my nerves. 

“ My love of natural history led me, when once 
again I landed in Victoria, to write a series of 
articles for future use, but since I was still 
hunted by this vindictive foreigner I left the 
township of C — and made my way back 
here with a fair supply of tucker, taking 
elaborate precautions to avoid being followed. 

“A wallaby taking refuge in a hollow tree- 
trunk suggested to me the fitness of such an 
abode, and I have not regretted my choice. The 
safety of such a dwelling, too, compared to the 
conspicuousness of an open camp, was a matter 
worthy of considerable attention to a man 
situated as I was. Here, as you are aware ”— 
he nodded towards the MSS. lying upon the 
table—“I have been able to pursue my literary 
work and study the fauna of the forest to the 
best advantage. Now I may tell you that when 
first you visited this gully and examined those 
telltale footprints of mine—with your usual 
inquisitiveness—you were not far distant from 
aman who, with a loaded revolver in his hand, 
meant to put up a stiff fight if his life was likely 
to be at stake! Yes, Cyril, I watched you as a 
hawk watches its quarry ere it makes the fatal 
swoop! However, I soon learned that you 
were-not.an Italian, but did not recognize you 
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“T blurted out, ‘You—Volton Breckford; and here ?'" 


for all that. I persistently kept you in sight, 
and at night purposely aroused you by—well, 
acting the madman. Let me congratulate you 
upon the accuracy of your shooting in the dark, 
old man; you ‘hall-marked’ the very tree I 
took the precaution to leap behind. 

“Seeing that my man was prompt in action, 
and hoping that my subsequent conduct would 
give rise to the impression that I was quite 
irresponsible, I made my exit, shrieking mean- 
while, into the lower shades of the gully. I 
thought it quite possible you might be an emis- 
sary in the employ of my swarthy friend, and 
knowing that worthy person to be intensely 
superstitious, I perceived the wisdom of awaken- 
ing suspicions of an uncanny nature within 
your mind. 

“The period of undisturbed quiet which 
followed immediately upon this little episode 
tended largely to minimize my suddenly- 
awakened fears. Nevertheless, I continued to 
be ever on the watch, so was somewhat non 


plussed to discover, on my return from the creek 
last night, that I had been robbed, and, what 
puzzled me most, left in peace myself until this 
morning. My uninvited visitor, I argued, must 
have lain in ambush, watched my departure, and 
taken advantage of his opportunity to enter my 
private residence. Last night, after your visit, I 
at length came to the conclusion that this wily 
burglar possibly had no connection at all with my 
unscrupulous enemy, but that an unlooked-for 
set of circumstances had resulted in the 
discovery of my secret bivouac by a stranger, 
whose curiosity was now aroused. 

“The appropriation of my rifle and certain 
jottings in reference to zoological subjects — 
quite uninteresting matter to the majority of 
people—and the fact that no apparent attempt at 
violence seemed pending concerning my person, 
only stimulated my growing belief that some half- 
fearful, wholly cautious individual had been 
influenced by my suggestive jbehaviour, and 
concludedDithatcthe\inniatésofCso unique a 
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dwelling, the author of such horrible shrieks, 
the perpetrator of such erratic and inexplicable 
actions, was hoplessly, absolutely mad ! 

“A little further consideration served to 
convince me that 1 was not far ‘astray in my 
surmises, so, in order to check my _ visitor's 
intended line of action, I hid behind a neigh- 
bouring tree. After half an hour’s careful 
watching, in perfect silence, I crept quietly into 
this lithe caboose to get a few more revolver 
cartridges—for that my conjectures might be 
after all ill-founded I was fully aware. Closing 
the door firmly I struck a match, and upon 
the ground, with your familiar initials stamped 
thereon, descried a silver mounted pencil ! 

“My first idea was immediately to abandon 
all my precautions, but, on second thoughts, I 
deemed it wise to remain open to suspicion 
myself, and to treat my visitor with similar 
respect, especially as I had only recently heard 
it stated that you had sailed for England. Also, 
I reasoned with myself, the dropping of a pencil 
bearing my old friend’s initials might easily be a 
clever ruse designed to decoy an unsuspecting 
man to an ignominious death. Our friendship 
when little more than lads is no secret in this 
district, which knowledge might well serve my 
enemy a useful turn. Cogitating thus upon the 
matter, I determined to watch and wait as 
before; and, as you know, my patience was 
rewarded. 

“Tt will probably surprise you to learn that, 
when I held that little death dealer so close to 
your ear, I was quite certain that the pencil was 
indeed a fraud, and that I had to deal with a 
well armed and probably desperate character, for 
su greatly have you changed during the past 
cleven years that I failed to recognize you until 
you turned to gaze at—to judge from your 
expression, old man— a raving lunatic. 

“Tt was only with the greatest ditticulty that 
I managed to control my feelings ; 1 believe I 
smiled a wee bit. 

“Now I think you have the gist of the matter 
from beginning to end, so you must permit me 
to ask you a few questions.” 

In response to his inquiries I gave him an 
outline of my doings since last we met, and 
learned something more of his own. Then, 
harking back to the relentless pursuer of whom 
he apparently stood in so much dread, I asked 
the fellow’s name. 

“ Carribio,” replied Breckford. 

“Carribio!” 1 echoed. ‘1 wonder if it’s the 
same man I’ve heard of? Did he belong to a 
dangerous set of Anarchists?” 

“Yes, he did,” returned my friend, gloomily. 
“What have you heard about him, then?” 
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“ Something that ought to please you,” 1 told 
him. “ According to the papers, he was arrested 
here in Australia a few days ago, charged with 
various criminal offences, and sent on board a 
steamer bound for his native land. However, 
it seems that during the voyage he contrived to 
get hold of a revolver, with which he committed 
suicide before anyone could prevent him.” 

For a moment Breckford remained silent, his 
face working. : 

“Cyril,” he said at last, “that is truly the 
best news you could have brought me! My 
sense of relief is greater than I can tell. ‘Of 
such a ruffian the world is indeed well rid.” 

He spoke with a vehemence needing no 
explanation. 

“But tell me, Volton,” 1 asked, “if, as you 
say, your life was always jeopardized, your foot- 
steps always dogged, why on earth didn’t you 
give the man in charge? The police would 
soon have dealt with him.” 

“Well, you see, Cyril, it was like this,” he 
explained. ‘Since I left Italy, Carribio only 
twice showed his face to me, although I was 
cognizant that he constantly followed me up. 
Upon these two occasions I am quite convinced 
that nothing but my perpetual watch upon his 
movements prevented him from taking my life. 
Notwithstanding this tragic state of affairs, I 
possessed not the slightest tangible evidence 
whatever that the man had any evil intentions 
concerning my person, or was even desirous of 
working against me. ‘Therefore, I kept my own 
counsel.” 

“Certainly the wisest course to follow, how- 
ever unsatisfactory,” I agreed, adding: “And 
now that the gleam of an assassin’s knife no longer 
haunts your mind, what is your next move?” 

“Well,” he answered, “since I have had the 
good fortune to drop across my old chun 
again I mean to take a little holiday, and, if 
you are agreeable, accompany you on a tour 
of investigation to yonder ranges.’ 

“The very idea!” I joyfully assented. ” a | 
could not ask for a better arrangement.” 

Chatting over old times and recounting our 
experiences during the past years, we presently 
made our way to my camp, When at length 
we reached it I presented my visitor with his 
own rifle. 

“Tt may interest you, Cyril,” he said as he 
took it, ‘to know that this little death dealer 
has been a twice-stolen weapon, In the first 
place, 1 stole it from Carribio because I learned 
he meant to make a target of me with it; then, 
curiously enough, you stole it—for somewhat 
similar reasons —from me.” 

And so ended the mystery of Messmate Gully. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS' ALPINE SPORTS CLUB. 


DNase Public Schools’ Alpine Sports Club is a club 

of some three thousand members, the ra/son 
@éire of which is to help public school men to have a 
pleasant holiday in congenial company while enjoying 
the glorious scenery and the matchless winter climate of 
Switzerland. It began quite spontaneously and naturally 
with a little gathering of old Etonians and Harrovians 
at Adelboden. Then it crystallized into a definite 
organization, with the head master of Eton as president, 
Lord Roberts, Lord Garnock, and Mr. E. F. Benson 
as vice-presidents, and Mr. Watkin Watkins as hon. 
secretary. Elections are held three times a year. At 
the last election over two hundred and eighty new 
members were added to the club, and there are many 
waiting for election at the next opportunity. During the 
present season hotels have been secured for the members 
at Villars-sur-Ollon (of the fine rink of which the above 
photograph gives a good idea), Lenzerheide, Beaten- 
berg, Morgins, Wengen, and Campfer.—rrom ‘ FRY’S 
MAGAZINE.” 


CONNECTICUT'S BOYS’ REPUBLIC. 

TTCHERE is an ancient saying to the effect that it is 

impossible to put old’ heads on young shoulders, 
but, judging by the manner in which a colony of New 
York and Connecticut boys are running a town on the 
other side of the ‘ Herring Pond,” it would seem that 
the saying is getting a bit out of date. These American 
boys can give grey-beards a very good start in the matter 


of municipal government and achieve better results in 
twelve months than their elders could probably do in as 
many years. The boy colony is known as the Connecticut 
George Junior Republic, and was made possible four 

ago by a gift of one hundred and sixty-five acres 

id, a house, and barn, some two miles fram Boston. 
There are about thirty boys belonging to the colony, no 
boy being admitted after he is fourteen years of age, and 
they govern their little concern in the me manner as 


New York, Boston, or any other large city is governed. 
FROM “OTET-BITs.” 


SPRING IN THE LAND OF THE OLIVE. 
PRING comes suddenly to Tuscany. One day there 

may be snow, a heavy fall that weighs down the 
slender bamboos almost to the earth, threatens to snap 
the fragile palm fronds, powders the olives till they look 
like insubstantial fairy trees fashioned of silver and 
crystal, and smothers the young wheat with a white 
carpet. And the next day, perhaps, the icy tramontana 
will repent and give place to the warmer airs of the 
South, and the valley will become a glimmer of young 
green. The hillsides are scattered with fruit blossom — 
the rose red of the peach, the snow-like bloom of plam 
and cherry. Everywhere in field and orchard the scarlet 
and purple hues of the windflowers are to be seen, and 
the tulips lift their fragile cups, filled, one might think, 
with some strange ruby wine. Daffodils hang out golden 
bells to greet the sun and the air is filled with the 
per‘ume of violets. Soon the roses, 1ed and gold, ‘* will 
tapestry the old grey villa wall,” and the irises display 
their mist of purple, rivalling in hue the masses of 
wistaria, that never looks so lovely as when it hangs its 
grape-like bunches of perfumed blossoms against the 
grey-worn masonry of a Tuscan wall.—FROM ** COUNTRY 
LIFE. 

IN A CANADIAN CHURCH. 

2 enormous collection of crutches and surgical 

instruments of all kinds shown in the accompany- 
ing photograph are to be seen in the church of Ste. Anne 
de Beaupré, near Quebec, Canada. They have all been 
left there by pilgrims who claim to have been cured of 
various maladies by the intercession of Ste. Anne.—F ROM 
“THE STRAND MAGAZINE.” 


| Odds and Ends. | 


A Race for Oxen—Where They Eat Caterpillars—A Curious Tramway, etc., etc. 


EAR the eastern end of Java is for all they are worth, and travelling a good 
! a small island called Madura, the deal faster than one would expect. The 
inhabitants of which 5 victorious driver receives a 
are much addicted - handsome sum of money, 


to sport. Every A and huge crowds always 
year they hold a great race for mae assemble to witness the 
oxen known as the “ Krapen,” ad contest. 
which is looked forward to Pi | 
with the utmost excitement, as et 
a great deal of money changes Pra 
hands over the result. ‘The 
photograph here reproduced z 


shows one of the competing f 
teams. ‘The oxen used are 
magnificent beasts, and are 
decorated in a very striking 
fashion. The driver sits on a 
small piece of plank, and from 
this lowly and precarious posi- 
tion guides and encourages his 
steeds. At a given signal the 
great brutes leap forward, racing 


One of the competing teams in the great oxen-race that takes place annually onthe Island of Madura, near Java. 
From a Photograph. 
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The striking photograph reproduced above is 
almost self-explanatory. It shows the stump of 
a giant tree in the Gippsland district of Victoria, 
Australia, which has been hollowed out and 
converted into an extreniely snug stable by the 
selector on whose 
land it is situated. 
It is possible that 
the galvanized iron 
roof might blow 
off in a gale, but 
it would take a 
terrific hurricane 
indeed to shake 
the ‘‘wooden 
walls’? of this 


remarkable _ tree 
house. 

Fancy eating 
caterpillars for 
dinner! ‘The ve 


thought is enough 
to upset one; yet 
among the natives 
of Rhodesia cater- 


pillars are greatly From a Photo 


A stable hollowed out of the stump of a giant tree. 


Rhodesian Kaffirs preparing caterpillars for dinner! 


by H.L. Tangye. 


(Photograph. 


esteemed as an article of diet. The photograph 
next reproduced shows some Kaffirs preparing 
caterpillars for consumption. Only the tough, 
hairy skins are used, these being placed in the 
ashes of a wood fire, where they shrink and 
blacken. This 
particular kind of 
caterpillar is found 
in considerable 
numbers through- 
out the country. 
Often an army of 
them may be seen 
crawling up a tree- 
trunk, each cater- 
pillar touching its 
predecessor. 

One of the most 
famous sights of 
Yokohama is the 
Hundred-and-One- 
Step Tea - House, 
so called from the 
number of. stairs 
one must climb to 
reach. it. A very 
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On the outskirts of Denver, Colorado, may be 
seen one of the strangest sights of the Middle 
West —the antiquated horse-car which runs from 
Englewood to Cherrelyn, a distance of about 
a mile and a half. The road to Cherielyn is 
steep all the way, and up this the car is slowly 
drawn by its solitary horse, the driver, in his 
shirt-sleeves and slouch hat, lending an atmo- 
sphere of real Western unconventionality. When 
the terminus is reached the horse is unhitched 
and willingly permits himself to be established 
on the rear platform. he driver then takes 
up his place on the front platform of the car, 
the brakes are released, and the passengers 
are treated to the curious experience of 
coasting down the incline to Eng!ewood, the 
brakes being applied over the steepest parts of 
the road, while the horse acts as ballast, and 
apparently enjoys the ride quite as much as any- 
body else. This car has been in operation for a 
great many years, and the roof and sides of the 


The © Hundred-and-One-Step Tea-Hous: 
from al sights of Yokohama. — [/ 


excellent tea can be obtained at the house, 
and the visitors’ book which is handed 
you is 1ather interesting, as it contains 
either the autograph or the card of nearly 
every celebrity who has visited Japan, 
including Royalty. A fine view of the port 
of Yokohama and the celebrated Fuji- 
yama is obtainable from the tea-house. 


An intelligent horse— He crosses the 

road of his own accord to allow the 
tramcars to pass. 

from a Ph 


interior are completely 
covered with the names 
and initials of passengers. 
The conveyance is) run 
purely as a novelty, and 
must have proved a paying 
investment, for during the 
tourist season the car is 
usually crowded It re- 
presents probably the only 
literal interpretation of the 
adage, “Putting the cart 
before the horse.” 

‘The photograph repro- 
duced above shows a most 


* Putti rt befi he hy aan i 1s ‘ C 
Pree ee ing the ca efore the oes nee (oalaue tramway at satin AD Peer! intelligent horse belonging 
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A household removal in the Westera Siates—The store was placed on rollers and hauled bodily to a new site. 
From a Photo, by A. Alten. 


to a baker living in the west end of Dundee, 
Scotland. While waiting in front of its master’s 
shop the animal is often called upon to clear the 
way to allow the tramway-cars to pass, and this it 
does regularly and without the slightest assistance. 
On hearing the clanging of the car-bell the 
horse immediately 
crosses over tothe foo™ 
other side of the 
street, and allows 
the car to pass ; 
then looking round, 
as much as to say, 
‘CAM clear?” it 
again takes up its 
original position. 
In the picture the 
intelligent animal 
is seen taking its 
cart across the 
road to make way 
for the car to pass. 
The photograph 
at the top of the 
page shows how re- 
movals are under- 
taken in the 
Western States of 
America. The 
primitive store 
shown in the pic- 
ture was raised 


from its foundations, placed upon rollers, and 
dragged bodily by a couple of horses from one 
site to another. Something of the same kind 
has been done in the Eastern States, but on 
more scientific lines. Brick buildings, completely 
furnished, have been lifted from their founda- 

tions and trans- 

ported — consider- 
- able distances with- 
out any injury to 
the fabric or.con- 
tents, and without 
so much as a pane 
of glass being 
broken—a_seem- 
ingly incredible 
feat. 

One of the most 
dreaded pests of 
South Africa is the 
locust. A swarm of 
countless millions 
will sometimes 
appear, apparently 
from nowhere, and 
in a few short 
hours turn a 
verdant, smiling 
country -side into 
a desert, eating up 
the vegetation with 
amazing voracity. 
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An earthquake freak. 


The lower photograph on the previous page 
shows a cloud of these formidable insects 
alighting on Market Square, Buluwayo. 

The little snapshot reproduced above shows 
a curious earthquake freak. During the 
destructive San Francisco earthquake the 
magnificent buildings of the Leland Stanford 
University suffered severely, and the statue seen 
in the photograph was hurled bodily from its 
base, diving head-first through the solid stone 
pavement, where it remained embedded, as seen 
in the picture. » The statue represented Agassiz, 
the eminent Swiss naturalist, and a University 
wag was heard to declare that the scientist was 
“excellent in the abstract, but very bad in the 
concrete.” 

The decrees of fashion are absolute, whether 
her devotee is an habitué of Bond Street or 
an African savage. ‘The next photograph repro- 
duced, depicting a Dyak youth of Borneo, is a 
striking instance of this. The young man 
here shown is about to be married, and on such 
occasions, needless to say, a man likes to look 
his best. According to the rules of Borneoan 
fashion it is deemed necessary to mould one’s 
limbs into a more shapely form than that 
bestowed by Nature. This is done really 
effectively by winding strong brass wire round 
the ankles, the wrists, under the knees, and 
above the elbows of children. Growth at these 
points is, in consequence, greatly hampered, 
with the result tbat the limbs come to be 


deformed, or—according to Dyak ideas—brought 
into proper shape. ‘The head-dress consists of 
a curious beadwork cap, and round his neck the 
bridegroom-to-be wears bangles of plaited fibre 
and strings of cowrie shells. ‘These shells, by 


A Dyak,bridegroom dressed for his wedding. 
Cte WP hla aph. 


Fi } The exciting finish 


the way, as in other parts of the world, are used 
as- currency, 
thirty cowrie shells represent the value of a 
penny. The white armlets are made of another 
species of shells. 

The foregoing photograph was taken on 
regatta day at a small New Zealand township, 
and shows the exciting finish of a race between 
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(Photograph. 


of a Maori canoe race. 


two Maori canoes manned by yelling tribesmen. 
The Maoris, as everyone who has come into 
contact with them can testify, are excellent 
sportsmen, and take defeat or victory with equal 
gracefulness. As the photograph shows, there 


was hardly an inch to choose between the two 
competing crews as they came dashing along, 
and the excitemeiat was simply indescribable. 
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